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PEEFACE. 


[The  present  volume  completes  the  series  of  De 
Quincey's  writings  as  projected.  The  Introduction 
which  follows  rehearses  the  history  of  this  and  pre- 
vious editions,  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  here  with 
regard  to  the  contents  of  the  volume  that  the  closing 
article  is  now  for  the  first  time  incorporated  with  De 
Quincey's  writings.  It  was  contributed  to  the  "  Edin- 
burgh Literary  Gazette,"  a  paper  of  brief  existence, 
where  it  appeared  in  1812.  Mrs.  Gordon  in  her  life  of 
Christopher  North  refers  to  it  and  quotes  some  of  the 
passages.  No  copy  of  the  paper  could  be  found  in  the 
libraries  of  the  Atlantic  States,  and  a  photograph 
was  accordingly  taken  in  Edinburgh  from  a  file  of  the 
paper  and  used  here  as  copy.  A  full  index  to  the 
entire  series  completes  the  volume.] 
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INTEODUCTION  TO  THE  SERIES. 


The  various  productions  which  form  the  twelve  vol- 
umes of  this  series  of  De  Quincey's  writings  have  been 
twice  brought  together  as  a  collection,  and  now,  for  a 
third  time,  are  rearranged  and  classified.  They  were, 
with  two  exceptions,  contributions  in  the  main  to  Eng 
lish  periodicals,  of  which  the  principal  were  the  "  Lon- 
don Magazine,"  "  Blackwood's  Edinburgh  Magazine," 
"Tait's  Edinburgh  Magazine,"  the  "North  British 
Review,"  "  Hogg's  Instructor,"  «  Titan  "  and  the  "  En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica."  The  earliest  in  time  was  the 
"  Confessions  of  an  English  Opium-Eater "  which  ap- 
peared in  the  "  London  Magazine  "  in  the  autumn  of 
1821,  and  from  this  time  until  the  author's  death  in 
1859,  there  was  no  time  when  De  Quincey  was  not  com- 
oelled,  by  circumstances  and  by  his  own  infirmity  of 
nature,  to  break  off  these  fragments  of  learning  and 
scatter,  as  if  negligently,  his  abundance  of  riches  in  wit 
and  philosophy.  At  no  time  did  he  affect  anything 
like  a  rounded  completeness  of  statement,  his  article 
"  Shakspeare  "  in  the  "  Encyclopgedia  Britannica  "  com- 
ing as  near  as  any  to  artistic  completeness,  and  twice 
only  did  he  put  forth  his  work  originally  in  the  form  of 
%  book,  —  his  "  Logic  of  Political  Economy  "  appearing 
b 
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In  1844,  and  "  Klosterheim,"  which  he  disowned  as  ftii 
as  possible,  in  1832. 

The  first  four  years  of  his  literary  career  are  repre- 
sented mainly  by  his  contributions  to  the  "  London 
Magazine,"  which  was  resorted  to  by  the  new  men  in 
literature,  —  Lamb,  Hazlitt,  and  others.  Here,  besides 
the  "  Opium-Eater,"  appeared  translations  from,  and 
criticisms  of,  German  authors,  Herder,  Richter,  Goethe, 
some  of  the  extravagant  and  grotesque  German  tales, 
his  first  contribution  to  questions  of  political  economy, 
and  a  number  of  brief  notes  and  disquisitions  published 
under  the  title  of  "  Note-book  of  a  late  Opium-Eater." 
In  this  same  period  appeared,  also,  the  important 
"  Letters  to  a  Young  Man  whose  Education  has  been 
neglected,"  with  the  promise  which  it  seemed  to  hold 
out  of  larger  and  fuller  work. 

In  1827  he  made  a  connection  with  "  Blackwood  " 
through  his  steadfast  friend.  Professor  Wilson,  and  con- 
tinued to  contribute  to  that  magazine  with  slight  in- 
terruption for  about  twenty  years.  The  combined  wit 
and  scholarship  affected  by  the  magazine  determined 
perhaps  somewhat  the  nature  of  his  contributions  to  it. 
Almost  all  of  his  essays  upon  classical  and  scholarly 
subjects  appeared  here,  —  "  The  Caesars,"  "  Cicero," 
"  Philosophy  of  Herodotus,"  "  Philosophy  of  Roman 
History,"  «  Richard  Bentley,"  "  Dr.  Parr,"  «  Dinner, 
Real  and  Reputed,"  "  Toilette  of  the  Hebrew  Lady," 
"  Homer  and  the  Homeridae,"  "  Plato*s  Republic," 
**  The  Essenes."  His  studies  in  German  literature, 
also,  were  represented  by  "  Lessing,"  and  the  two  pa- 
pers on  Kant ;  and  the  papers  of  philosophic  criticism, 
—  "  Style,"  "  Rhetoric,"  "  Milton,"  "  Theory  of  Greek 
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Tragedy,"  are  to  be  found  in  this  magazine.  His  con- 
tributions to  "  Blackwood "  indeed  represent  pretty 
fully  the  range  of  his  writing,  for  the  best  of  his  narra- 
tive papers,  "  The  Flight  of  a  Tartar  Tribe,"  and  the 
"  Household  Wreck,"  are  included,  and  it  was  in  "  Black- 
wood "  that  his  famous  paper  on  Murder  appeared.  The 
audacity  which  De  Quincey  sometimes  displayed  could 
scarcely  have  found  in  England  a  welcome  such  as 
Christopher  North  and  his  crew  would  give  it. 

At  the  close  of  1834  he  became  a  contributor  to 
"Tait's  Edinburgh  Magazine,"  then  just  started  in  the 
interest  of  the  Whigs,  and  as  a  rival  to  "  Blackwood." 
Although  a  Tory,  De  Quincey  had  the  widest  literary 
charity  and  was  welcome  in  the  new  magazine.  He 
carried  on  the  two  series  of  "Autobiographic  Sketches  " 
and  "  Literary  Reminiscences,"  and  wrote  also  a  political 
paper  explanatory  of  the  relation  of  the  great  parties 
to  each  other,  which  the  Whig  editor  invited  but  freely 
annotated.  In  vain  De  Quincey  prepared  a  second 
paper  on  the  same  subject,  answering  the  editorial 
criticisms  ;  it  was  not  admitted  and  did  not  see  the 
light  until  after  De  Quincey's  death.  In  1845  and  for 
three  years  he  wrote  mainly  for  this  magazine  on 
subjects  chiefly  literary,  although  historical  subjects 
were  also  discussed.  He  returned  once  at  least  to 
"Blackwood"  in  1849,  when  he  printed  there  his 
"  English  Mail-Coach,"  which  closes  the  best  period  oi 
his  writing.  Once  afterward,  in  1851,  he  wrote,  when 
struggling  with  disease,  some  searching  criticisms  on 
Pope,  but  his  work  in  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life  ap- 
pearing mainly  in  "  Hogg's  Instructor,"  and  the  suc- 
cessor, "  Titan,"  was  not  of  so  high  an  order,  and  he 
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was  absorbed  also  in  the  revision  of  his  collected  writ- 
ings. Just  before  this  period,  in  1848,  he  contribute!? 
to  the  "  North  British  Review/'  reviews  of  Goldsmith, 
Pope,  and  Lamb,  and  ten  years  earlier,  in  1838,  he  had 
written  for  the  seventh  edition  of  the  "  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica"  his  noteworthy  papers  on  Shakspeare, 
Pope,  Goethe,  and  Schiller. 

The  impulse  to  rescue  De  Quincey's  fugitive  writ- 
ings from  the  grave  of  periodical  literature  came  from 
America.  The  "  Confessions  of  an  English  Opium- 
Eater"  had  been  published  in  London  in  1822,  just  be- 
fore its  completion  in  the  "  London  Magazine."  It  was 
reprinted  by  Ticknor  &  Fields  in  1851,  and  followed 
at  once  by  the  "  Autobiographic  Sketches  "  and  "  Lit- 
erary Reminiscences,"  the  former  of  which  had  already 
appeared  under  another  title  in  England.  Within  two 
or  three  years  several  volumes  were  collected  contain- 
ing the  bulk  of  his  writings,  and  the  process  went  on 
until  1859,  when,  the  series  was  closed.  In  1853,  under 
the  invitation  of  Mr.  Hogg,  a  similar  edition  was  begun 
in  Edinburgh  and  the  volumes  of  the  American  edi- 
tion were  taken  as  the  basis.  For  it  must  be  noted 
that  the  difficulty  in  the  way  of  a  complete  edition  lay 
largely  in  De  Quincey's  constitutional  inability  to  take 
the  initiative  in  the  humble  work  of  collecting  the 
essays  from  their  various  depositories.  In  most  cases 
his  name  was  attached  to  the  article  in  the  magazine 
where  it  appeared;  in  others  internal  evidence  was  the 
clew.  In  one  case  Mr.  Fields,  the  American  collector, 
was  confident  that  De  Quincey  wrote  a  paper  on 
''  Traditions  of  the  Rabbins."  De  Quincey,  on  btfing 
appealed  to,  demurred,  but  finally  yielded  to  Mr.  Field's! 
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confidence,  and  the  article  was  incorporated  in  the 
American  edition.  Afterward,  by  reference  to  Black- 
wood's books,  it  proved  that  Dr.  Croly  was  the  au- 
thor, and  in  this  edition,  as  in  the  latest  English  edi- 
tion, the  article  has  been  dropped. 

The  American  edition  was  comprised  in  twenty-two 
volumes  of  three  hundred  pages  or  less,  each.  The 
English  edition  filled  fifteen  volumes  in  1863,  and  a 
sixteenth  was  afterward  added.  The  present  edition  is- 
based  upon  the  previous  American  edition,  but  with 
constant  use  of  the  English.  When  Mr.  Fields  col- 
lected the  several  volumes,  he  used  his  material  as  he 
gradually  gathered  it,  and  was  unable  to  arrange  it  as  he 
would  have  done  had  he  been  furnished  with  the  entire 
material  at  once.  De  Quincey,  in  revising  the  collec- 
tion for  publication  in  England,  took  the  opportunity 
to  make  many  changes  ;  he  dropped  paragraphs  and 
inserted  others,  added  notes,  changed  titles  of  papers, 
and  in  various  ways  undertook  to  reshape  his  writings. 
Some  of  the  longer  notes  or  appendices  were  afterward 
added  to  late  volumes  of  the  American  edition  as  reg- 
ular articles,  but  it  was  quite  impossible  under  the 
circumstances  to  follow  all  of  the  turnings  which  De 
Quincey  in  his  revision  took.  It  should  be  added  here 
that  De  Quincey's  own  sense  of  indebtedness  to  the 
American  editor  and  publisher,  for  his  literary  toil  and 
pecuniary  acknowledgment,  found  very  strong  formal 
and  informal  expression. 

When  the  present  publishers  became  owners  of  the 
stereotype  plates  and  copyright  of  De  Quincey's  works, 
t  was  determined  to  take  the  opportunity  to  use  the 
plates,  without  regard  to  their  former  distribution  in 
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volumes,  in  a  new  and  more  orderly  arrangement,  re- 
ducing the  number  of  volumes,  and  increasing  the 
number  of  pages  in  each.  On  referring  to  the  Eng- 
lish edition,  it  was  found  impossible  to  follow  the  order 
there  adopted.  Not  only  was  the  number  of  volumes 
greater  than  was  desirable,  but  from  the  English  edi- 
tion were  omitted  several  papers  of  unquestionable 
value,  and  it  was  not  always  easy  to  see  upon  what 
principle  other  than  of  convenience  the  papers  had 
been  grouped.  It  was  determined,  therefore,  to  follow 
such  a  classification  as  seemed  most  natural  from  the 
range  of  De  Quincey's  writings,  governed,  however,  by 
the  necessary  limitation  of  keeping  the  volumes  at  or 
near  the  number  of  six  hundred  pages  each ;  and  it  was 
intended  to  incorporate  in  the  new  edition  such  fresh 
matter  as  could  be  transferred  from  the  English  edi- 
tion. Accordingly  the  separate  papers  were  carefully 
compared.  The  new  notes  given  in  the  English  edition 
were  taken  for  the  American,  the  additions  to  articles 
were  sometimes  regularly  added,  sometimes  adopted 
as  notes  and  their  existence  explained.  Mere  changes 
in  construction  were  rarely  adopted,  as  these  were  ca- 
pricious, apparently,  and  not  affecting  the  thought. 
The  notes  which  had  stood  at  the  end  of  separate  arti- 
cles, together  with  the  new  notes,  were  all  removed, 
to  stand  at  the  end  of  each  volume,  and  the  references 
made  continuous  throughout  the  volume. 

In  rearranging  the  material,  the  first  volume  was 
given  up  to  the  "  Confessions  of  an  English  Opium- 
Eater,"  and  to  the  visions  which  owe  so  much  to  the 
use  of  Opium.  From  the  expansion  of  the  "  Confes- 
lions  "  in  the  English  edition  all  the  new  matter  was 
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taken,  and  the  paper  on  Coleridge  and  Opium-Eating 
added,  in  order  to  complete  the  drug-literature  at  once. 
This  volume  is  of  course  partly  autobiographic  in  ma- 
terial, but  the  next  two  volumes  of  "  Autobiographic 
Sketches'*  and  "Literary  Reminiscences,"  are  more 
formally  so,  and  the  one  properly  follows  the  other. 
Taking  now  the  rest  of  De  Quincey's  writings,  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  certain  broad  marks  characterize  the 
subjects  and  treatment.  His  interest  was  in  the  direc- 
tion primarily  of  Literature,  but  this  interest  was  partly 
in  the  philosophy  of  literature,  partly  in  its  history, 
partly  in  its  personal  aspect.  Literature,  moreover,  in 
any  of  its  aspects,  was  with  him  an  expression  of  life, 
and  the  passage  hence  was  easy  from  Literature  to  His- 
tory, to  Philosophy,  and  to  Biography.  Again,  his  in- 
terest in  History  being  not  merely  archaeological,  was 
associated  with  an  interest  in  society  and  politics,  so 
that  one  group  of  his  writings  fell  naturally  into  Poli- 
itics  and  Political  Economy.  It  has  been  attempted  to 
make  a  certain  rough  classification  which  should  bring 
likes  together  and  should  at  the  same  time  indicate  the 
leading  lines  of  his  study  and  work.  His  researches  in 
German  literature  have  not  been  placed  in  a  volume 
by  themselves  but  distributed  through  the  several  vol- 
umes of  criticism,  history,  and  philosophy.  His  writ- 
ings on  classical  topics  have  likewise  been  distributed 
according  to  the  departments  of  knowledge  in  which 
they  would  naturally  fall,  but  it  has  been  found  con- 
venient to  give  one  volume  specifically  to  Essays  in 
Ancient  History  and  Antiquities,  just  as  the  circum- 
stance of  a  considerable  body  of  writing  upon  topics 
of  one  modern  period  has  led  to  a  specific  volume  on 
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the  Eighteenth  Century.  Finally,  as  De  Quincey,  both 
as  translator  and  writer,  made  attempts  in  the  way  of 
romance-writing  and  indulged  also  in  an  extravagance 
which  overleaps  ordinary  classification,  writings  of  this 
sort  have  been  brought  together  into  one  volume,  while 
the  more  orderly  narratives  have  been  given  a  place  in 
the  latest  volume,  and  with  them  have  been  placed  the 
few  papers  which  were  either  crowded  out  of  their 
proper  place,  or  had  indistinct  claims  of  relationship 
to  any  of  the  titles  of  previous  volumes. 

This  explanation  is  made  in  justification  of  the  new 
titles  given  to  most  of  the  volumes.  De  Qaincey  him- 
self did  not  choose  the  titles  of  all  the  volumes  consti- 
tuting the  edition  which  he  partially  superintended,  and 
the  liberty  now  taken  is  forced  upon  the  editor  by  the 
exigencies  of  his  work.  He  has  not  in  any  case  dis- 
turbed the  titles  originally  given  by  the  author  to  the 
several  articles.  It  is  hoped  that  this  edition  will  re- 
main as  the  standard  edition,  as  it  supersedes  in  this 
country  at  least  the  earlier  edition.  There  is  given, 
for  the  convenience  of  the  literary  student,  a  list  ol 
the  writings  of  De  Quincey  as  contained  in  this  series^ 
with  the  date  and  original  appearance  of  publication, 
except  in  a  few  instances,  not  yet  ascertained  by  the 
editor.  The  Index  is  the  first  full  index  which  has 
been  published. 

Cambridge,  AtASB.,  June,  1877. 
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FLIGHT   OF   A  TARTAR   TRIBE. 

There  is  no  great  event  in  modern  history,  or,  per« 
haps  it  may  be  said  more  broadly,  none  in  all  history, 
from  its  earliest  records,  less  generally  known,  or  more 
striking  to  the  imagination,  than  the  flight  eastwards 
of  a  principal  Tartar  nation  across  the  boundless 
steppes  of  Asia  in  the  latter  half  of  the  last  century. 
The  terminus  a  quo  of  this  flight  and  the  terminus  ad 
quern,  are  equally  magnificent  —  the  mightiest  of  Chris- 
tian thrones  being  the  one,  the  mightiest  of  pagan  the 
other ;  and  the  grandeur  of  these  two  terminal  ob- 
jects is  harmoniously  supported  by  the  romantic  cir- 
cumstances of  the  flight.  In  the  abruptness  of  its 
commencement  and  the  fierce  velocity  of  its  execu- 
tion we  read  an  expression  of  the  wild,  barbaric  char- 
acter of  the  agents.  In  the  unity  of  purpose  connect- 
ing this  myriad  of  wills,  and  in  the  blind  but  unerring 
aim  at  a  mark  so  remote,  there  is  something  which  re- 
calls to  the  mind  those  almighty  instincts  that  propel 
the  migrations  of  the  swallow  or  the  life-withering 
marches  of  the  locust.  Then,  again,  in  the  gloomy 
vengeance  of  Russia  and  her  vast  artillery,  which  hung 
upon  the  rear  and  the  skirts  of  the  fugitive  vassals,  we 
are  reminded  of  Miltonic  images — such,  for  instance, 
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as  that  of  the  solitary  hand  pursuing  through  desert 
spaces  and  through  ancient  chaos  a  rebellious  host,  and 
overtaking  with  volleying  thunders  those  who  believed 
themselves  already  within  the  security  of  darkness  and 
of  distance. 

We  shall  have  occasion,  farther  on,  to  compare  this 
event  with  other  great  national  catastrophes  as  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  suffering  ;  but  it  may  also  challenge 
a  comparison  with  similar  events  under  another  rela- 
tion —  viz.,  as  to  its  dramatic  capabilities.  Few  cases, 
perhaps,  in  romance  or  history,  can  sustain  a  close 
collation  with  this  as  to  the  complexity  of  its  separate 
interests.  The  great  outline  of  the  enterprise,  taken 
in  connection  with  the  operative  motives,  hidden  or 
avowed,  and  the  religious  sanctions  under  which  it 
was  pursued,  give  to  the  case  a  triple  character :  1st. 
That  of  a  conspiracy,  with  as  close  a  unity  in  the 
incidents,  and  as  much  of  a  personal  interest  in  the 
moving  characters,  with  fine  dramatic  contrasts,  as 
belongs  to  Venice  Preserved  or  to  the  Fiesco  of 
Schiller.  2dly.  That  of  a  great  military  expedition 
offering  the  same  romantic  features  of  vast  distances 
to  be  traversed,  vast  reverses  to  be  sustained,  untried 
routes,  enemies  obscurely  ascertained,  and  hardships 
too  vaguely  prefigured,  which  mark  the  Egyptian 
expedition  of  Cambyses  ;  the  anabasis  of  the  younger 
Cyrus,  and  the  subsequent  retreat  of  the  ten  thousand 
to  the  Black  Sea ;  the  Parthian  expeditions  of  the 
Romans,  especially  those  of  Crassus  and  Julian  ;  or 
(as  more  disastrous  than  any  of  them,  and  in  point  of 
space,  as  well  as  in  amount  of  forces,  more  extensive) 
\h{)  Russian  anabasis  and  katabasis  of  Napoleon.     3dly 
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That  of  a  religious  exodus,  authorized  by  an  oracle  ven» 
Bratei  throughout  many  nations  of  Asia  —  an  exodus 
therefore,  in  so  far  resembling  the  great  scriptura. 
exodus  of  the  Israelites  under  Moses  and  Joshua,  as 
well  as  in  the  very  peculiar  distinction  of  carrying 
along  with  them  their  entire  families,  women,  children, 
slaves,  their  herds  of  cattle  and  of  sheep,  their  horses 
and  their  camels. 

This  triple  character  of  the  enterprise  naturally  in- 
vests it  with  a  more  comprehensive  interest ;  but  the 
dramatic  interest  which  we  ascribed  to  it,  or  its  fitness 
for  a  stage  representation,  depends  partly  upon  the 
marked  variety  and  the  strength  of  the  personal  agen- 
cies concerned,  and  partly  upon  the  succession  of  scen- 
ical  situations.  Even  the  steppes^  the  camels,  the  tents, 
the  snowy  and  the  sandy  deserts,  are  not  beyond  the 
scale  of  our  modern  representative  powers,  as  often 
called  into  action  in  the  theatres  both  of  Paris  and  Lon- 
don ;  and  the  series  of  situations  unfolded,  beginning 
with  the  general  conflagration  on  the  Wolga;  passing 
thence  to  the  disastrous  scenes  of  the  flight,  (as  it  liter- 
ally was  in  its  commencement  ;)  to  the  Tartar  siege 
of  the  Russian  fortress  Koulagina  ;  the  bloody  engage- 
ment with  the  Cossacks  in  the  mountain  passes  at 
Ouchim  ;  the  surprisal  by  the  Bashkirs  and  the  ad. 
vanced  posts  of  the  Russian  army  at  Torgau  ;  the  pri- 
vate conspiracy  at  this  point  against  the  khan  ;  the 
long  succession  of  running  fights  ;  the  parting  massacres 
ftt  the  Lake  of  Tengis  under  the  eyes  of  the  Chinese  , 
and,  finally,  the  tragical  retribution  to  Zebek-Dorchi 
at  the  hunting  lodge  oi'the  Chinese  emperor,  —  all  these 
situations  communicate  a  scenical  animation  to  the  wild 
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romance,  if  treated  dramatically ;  whilst  a  higher  and 
a  philosophic  interest  belongs  to  it  as  a  case  of  authen- 
tic history,  commemorating  a  great  revolution,  for  good 
and  for  evil,  in  the  fortunes  of  a  whole  people  —  a 
people  semi-barbarous,  but  simple  hearted,  and  of  an- 
cient descent. 

On  the  21st  of  January,  1761,  the  young  Prince 
Oubacha  assumed  the  sceptre  of  the  Kalmucks  upon 
the  death  of  his  father.  Some  part  of  the  power  at- 
tacked to  this  dignity  he  had  already  wielded  since  his 
fourteenth  year,  in  quality  of  vice  khan,  by  the  express 
appointment,  and  with  the  avowed  support,  of  the  Rus- 
sian government.  He  was  now  about  eighteen  years 
of  age,  amiable  in  his  personal  character,  and  not  with- 
out titles  to  respect  in  his  public  character  as  a  sovereign 
prince.  In  times  more  peaceable,  and  amongst  a  peo- 
ple more  entirely  civilized  or  more  humanized  by  re- 
ligion, it  is  even  probable  that  he  might  have  discharged 
his  high  duties  with  considerable  distinction;  but  his 
lot  was  thrown  upon  stormy  times,  and  a  most  difficult 
crisis  amongst  tribes  whose  native  ferocity  was  exas- 
perated by  debasing  forms  of  superstition,  and  by  a 
nationality  as  well  as  an  inflated  conceit  of  their  own 
merit  absolutely  unparalleled  ;  whilst  the  circumstances 
of  their  hard  and  trying  position  under  the  jealous  suV' 
veillaiice  of  an  irresistible  lord  paramount,  in  the  per- 
son of  the  Russian  czar,  gave  a  fiercer  edge  to  the 
natural  unamiableness  of  the  Kalmuck  disposition,  and 
irritated  ils  gloomier  qualities  into  action  under  the  rest- 
less impulses  of  suspicion  and  permanent  distrust.  No 
prince  could  hope   for  a  cordial  allegiance  from  his 
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subjects  or  a  peaceful  reign  under  the  circumstances  of 
the  case  ;  for  the  dilemma  in  which  a  Kalmuck  rulei 
stood  at  present  was  of  this  nature :  wanting  the  sane- 
tion  and  support  of  the  czar,  he  was  inevitably  too 
weak  from  without  to  command  confidence  from  his 
subjects  or  resistance  to  his  competitors.  On  the  other 
Iiand,  with  this  kind  of  support,  and  deriving  his  title 
in  any  degree  from  the  favor  of  the  imperial  court,  he 
became  almost  in  that  extent  an  object  of  hatred  at 
home  and  within  the  whole  compass  of  his  own  terri- 
tory. He  was  at  once  an  object  of  hatred  for  the  past, 
being  a  living  monument  of  national  independence  ig- 
nominiously  surrendered  ;  and  an  object  of  jealousy  for 
the  future,  as  one  who  had  already  advertised  himself 
to  be  a  fitting  tool  for  the  ultimate  purposes  (whatsoever 
those  might  prove  to  be)  of  the  Russian  court.  Com- 
ing himself  to  the  Kalmuck  sceptre  under  the  heaviest 
weight  of  prejudice  from  the  unfortunate  circumstances 
of  his  position,  it  might  have  been  expected  that  Ou- 
bacha  would  have  been  preeminently  an  object  of  det- 
estation ;  for,  besides  his  known  dependence  upon  the 
cabinet  of  St.  Petersburg,  the  direct  line  of  succession 
had  been  set  aside,  and  the  principle  of  inheritance 
violently  suspended,  in  favor  of  his  own  father,  so  re- 
cently as  nineteen  years  before  the  era  of  his  own  ac- 
cession, consequently  within  the  lively  remembrance 
of  tlie  existing  generation.  He  therefore,  almost 
equally  with  his  father,  stood  within  the  full  current  of 
the  national  prejudices,  and  might  have  anticipated  the 
most  pointed  hostility.  But  it  was  not  so  :  such  are  the 
caprices  in  human  affairs,  that  he  was  even,  'n  a  mod- 
erate sense,  popular  —  a  benefit  which  wore  the  more 
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cheering  aspect  and  the  promises  of  permanence,  in- 
asmuch as  he  owed  it  exclusively  to  his  personal  quali- 
ties of  kindness  and  alTability,  as  well  as  to  the  benefi- 
cence of  his  government.  On  the  other  hand,  to  bal- 
ance this  unlooked-for  prosperity  at  the  outset  of  his 
reign,  he  met  with  a  rival  in  popular  favor — almost  a 
competitor — in  the  person  of  Zebek-Dorchi,  a  prince 
with  considerable  pretensions  to  the  throne,  and,  per- 
haps it  might  be  said,  with  equal  pretensions.  Zebek- 
Dorchi  was  a  direct  descendant  of  the  same  royal  house 
as  himself,  through  a  different  branch.  On  public 
grounds,  his  claim  stood,  perhaps,  on  a  footing  equally 
good  with  that  of  Oubacha  ;  whilst  his  personal  qualities, 
even  in  those  aspects  which  seemed  to  a  philosophical 
observer  most  odious  and  repulsive,  promised  the  most 
effectual  aid  to  the  dark  purposes  of  an  intriguer  or  a 
conspirator,  and  were  generally  fitted  to  win  a  popular 
support  precisely  in  those  points  where  Oubacha  was 
most  defective.  He  was  much  superior  in  external  ap- 
pearance to  his  rival  on  the  throne,  and  so  far  better 
qualified  to  win  the  good  opinion  of  a  semi-barbarous 
people  ;  whilst  his  dark  intellectual  qualities  of  Machi- 
avelian  dissimulation,  profound  hypocrisy,  and  perfidy 
which  knew  no  touch  of  remorse,  were  admirably  cal- 
culated to  sustain  any  ground  which  he  might  win  from 
the  simple-hearted  people  with  whom  he  had  to  deal 
xnd  from  the  frank  carelessness  of  his  unconscious 
competitor. 

At  the  very  outset  of  his  treacherous  career,  Zebek- 
Uorchi  was  sagacious  enough  to  perceive  that  nothing 
could  be  gained  by  open  declaration  of  hostility  to  the 
reigning  prince.     The  choice  had  been  a  deliberate  act 
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i>n  the  part  of  Russia;  and  Elizabeth  Petrowna  was  not 
rlie  person  to  recall  her  own  favors  with  levity  or  upon 
slight  grounds.  Openly,  therefore,  to  have  declared 
his  enmity  towards  his  relative  on  the  throne,  could 
have  had  no  elfect  but  that  of  arming  suspicions  against 
his  own  ulterior  purposes  in  a  quarter  where  it  was  most 
essential  to  his  interest  that,  for  the  present,  all  suspi- 
cion should  be  hoodwinked.  Accordingly,  after  much 
meditation,  the  course  he  took  for  opening  his  snares 
was  this  :  He  raised  a  rumor  that  his  own  life  was  in 
danger  from  the  plots  of  several  saissang,  (that  is, 
Kalmuck  nobles,)  who  were  leagued  together  under  an 
oath  to  assassinate  him  ;  and  immediately  after,  assum- 
ing a  well-counterfeited  alarm,  he  fled  to  Tcherkask, 
followed  by  sixty-five  tents.  From  this  place  he  kept 
up  a  correspondence  with  the  imperial  court ;  and,  by 
way  of  soliciting  his  cause  more  effectually,  he  soon 
repaired  in  person  to  St.  Petersburg.  Once  admitted 
to  personal  conferences  with  the  cabinet,  he  found  no 
difficulty  in  winning  over  the  Russian  councils  to  a 
concurrence  with  some  of  his  political  views,  and  thus 
covertly  introducing  the  point  of  that  wedge  which  was 
finally  to  accomplish  his  purposes.  In  particular,  he 
T»ei*suaded  the  Russian  government  to  make  a  very  im- 
j.«rtant  alteration  in  the  constitution  of  the  Kalmuck 
state  council,  which  in  effect  reorganized  the  whole 
political  condition  of  the  state  and  disturbed  the  bal- 
ance of  power  as  previously  adjusted.  Of  this  council 
■ — in  the  Kalmuck  language  called  sarga  —  there  were 
^ight  members,  called  sargatchi ;  and  hitherto  it  had 
been  the  custom  that  these  eight  members  should  be 
tntirely  subordinate  to  the  khan;  holding,  in  fact,  the 
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ministerial  character  of  secretaries  and  assistants,  but 
in  no  respect  ranking  as  coordinate  authorities.  That 
had  produced  some  inconveniences  in  former  reigns  ; 
and  it  was  easy  for  Zebek-Dorchi  to  point  the  jealousy 
of  the  Russian  court  to  others  more  serious  which 
might  arise  in  future  circumstances  of  war  or  other 
contingencies.  It  was  resolved,  therefore,  to  place  the 
sargafchi  henceforward  on  a  footing  of  perfect  inde- 
pendence, and,  therefore,  (as  regarded  responsibility,) 
on  a  footing  of  equality  with  the  khan.  Their  inde- 
pendence, however,  had  respect  only  to  their  own 
sovereign ;  for  towards  Russia  they  were  placed  in  a 
new  attitude  of  direct  duty  and  accountability  by  the 
creation  in  their  favor  of  small  pensions,  (three  hundred 
roubles  a  year,)  which,  however,  to  a  Kalmuck  of  that 
day  were  more  considerable  than  might  be  supposed,  and 
had  a  further  value  as  marks  of  honorary  distinction 
emanating  from  a  great  empress.  Thus  far  the  pur- 
poses of  Zebek-Dorchi  were  served  effectually  for  the 
moment ;  but,  apparently,  it  was  only  for  the  moment ; 
since,  in  the  further  development  of  his  plots,  this  very 
dependency  upon  Russian  influence  would  be  the  most 
serious  obstacle  in  his  way.  There  was,  however, 
unother  point  carried,  which  outweighed  all  inferior 
considerations,  as  it  gave  him  a  power  of  setting  aside 
discretionally  whatsoever  should  arise  to  disturb  his 
plots  —  he  was  himself  appointed  president  and  con- 
troller of  the  sargatchi.  The  Russian  court  had  been 
aware  of  his  high  pretensions  by  birth,  and  hoped  by 
this  promotion  to  satisfy  the  ambition  which,  in  some 
degree,  was  acknowledged  to  be  a  reasonable  passioa 
"or  any  man  occupying  his  situation. 
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Ha\ing  thus  completely  blindfolded  the  cabinet  of 
Russia,  Zebek-Dorchi  proceeded  in  his  new  character 
to  fulfil  his  political  mission  with  the  Khan  of  the  Kal- 
mucks. So  artfully  did  he  prepare  the  road  for  his 
favorable  reception  at  the  court  of  this  prince  that  he 
was  at  once  and  universally  welcomed  as  a  publio, 
benefactor.  The  pensions  of  the  councillors  were  so 
much  additional  wealth  poured  into  the  Tartar  ex- 
chequer :  as  to  the  ties  of  dependency  thus  created, 
experience  had  not  yet  enlightened  these  simple  tribes 
as  to  that  result.  And  that  he  himself  should  be  the 
chief  of  these  merccnaiy  councillors,  was  so  far  from 
being  charged  upon  Zebek  as  any  offence  or  any 
ground  of  suspicion,  that  his  relative  the  khan  returned 
him  hearty  thanks  for  his  services,  under  the  belief 
that  he  could  have  accepted  this  appointment  only 
with  a  view  to  keep  out  other  and  more  unwelcome 
pretenders,  who  would  not  have  had  the  same  motives 
of  consanguinity  or  friendship  for  executing  its  duties 
in  a  spirit  of  kindness  to  the  Kalmucks.  The  first  use 
vhich  he  made  of  his  new  functions  about  the  khan's 
person  was  to  attack  the  court  of  Russia,  by  a  roman- 
tic villany  not  easily  to  be  credited,  for  those  very  acts 
of  interference  with  the  council  which  he  himself  had 
prompted.  This  was  a  dangerous  step ;  but  it  was 
indispensalile  to  his  farther  advance  upon  the  glocnny 
path  which  he  had  (raced  out  for  himself.  A  triple 
vengeance  was  what  he  meditated  :  1.  Upon  the  Rus- 
sian cabinet,  for  having  undervalued  his  own  pre- 
tensions to  the  throne ;  2.  Upon  his  amiable  rival,  for 
having  supplanted  him  ;  and,  3.  Upon  all  those  of  the 
Qobility  who  had   manifested  their  sense  of  his  weak- 
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ness  by  their  r.eglcct  or  their  sense  of  his  perfidious 
character  by  their  suspicions.  Here  was  a  colossal 
outline  of  wickedness ;  and  by  one  in  his  situation, 
feeble  (as  it  might  seem)  for  the  accomplishment  of 
Its  humblest  parts,  how  was  the  total  edifice  to  be 
reared  in  its  comprehensive  grandeur  ?  He,  a  worm 
as  he  was,  —  could  he  venture  to  assail  the  mighty 
behemoth  of  Muscovy,  the  potentate  who  counted  three 
hundred  languages  around  the  footsteps  of  his  throne, 
and  from  whose  "  lion  ramp  "  recoiled  alike  "  baptized 
and  infidel  "  —  Christendom  on  the  one  side,  strong  by 
her  intellect  and  her  organization,  and  the  "  barbaric 
East"  on  the  other,  with  her  unnumbered  numbers? 
The  match  was  a  monstrous  one ;  but  in  its  very 
monstrosity  there  lay  this  germ  of  encouragement  — 
that  it  could  not  be  suspected.  The  very  hopelessness  of 
the  scheme  grounded  his  hope  ;  and  he  resolved  to 
execute  a  vengeance  which  should  involve  as  it  were, 
in  the  unity  of  a  well-laid  tragic  fable,  all  whom  he 
judged  to  be  his  enemies.  That  vengeance  lay  in 
detaching  from  the  Russian  empire  the  whole  Kalmuck 
nation  and  breaking  up  that  system  of  intercourse 
which  had  thus  far  been  beneficial  to  both.  This  last 
was  a  consideration  which  moved  him  but  little.  True 
t  was  that  Russia  to  the  Kalmucks  had  secured  lands 
and  extensive  pasturage ;  true  it  was  that  the  Kalmucks 
reciprocally  to  Russia  had  furnished  a  powerful  caval- 
ry ;  but  the  latter  loss  would  be  part  of  his  triumph, 
and  the  former  might  be  more  than  compensated  in 
other  climates,  under  other  sovereigns.  Here  was  a 
scheme  which,  in  its  final  accomplishment,  would 
Rvenge  him  bitterly  on  the  czarina,  and  in  the  course 
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Df  its  accomplishment  might  furnish  him  with  ample 
occasions  for  removing  his  other  enemies.  It  may  be 
readily  supposed,  indeed,  that  he  who  could  deliberate- 
ly raise  his  eyes  to  the  Russian  autocrat  as  an  an- 
tagonist in  single  duel  with  himself  was  not  likely  to 
feel  much  anxiety  about  Kalmuck  enemies  of  whatever 
rank.  He  took  his  resolution,  therefore,  sternly  and 
irrevocably  to  effect  this  astonishing  translation  of  an 
ancient  people  across  the  pathless  deserts  of  Central 
Asia,  intersected  continually  by  rapid  rivers  rarely 
furnished  with  bridges,  and  of  which  the  fords  were 
known  only  to  those  who  might  think  it  for  their  inter- 
est to  conceal  them,  through  many  nations  inhospitable 
or  hostile  —  frost  and  sncAv  around  them,  (from  the 
necessity  of  commencing  their  flight  in  the  winter,) 
famine  in  their  front,  and  the  sabre,  or  even  the  artil- 
lery, of  an  offended  and  mighty  empress  hanging  upon 
their  rear  for  thousands  of  miles.  But  what  was  to  be 
their  final  mark,  the  port  of  shelter,  after  so  fearful  a 
course  of  wandering  ?  Two  things  were  evident :  it 
must  be  some  power  at  a  great  distance  from  Russia, 
so  as  to  make  return  even  in  that  view  hopeless,  and 
it  must  be  a  power  of  sufficient  rank  to  insure  them 
protection  from  any  hostile  efforts  on  the  part  of  the 
czarina  for  reclaiming  them  or  for  chastising  their 
revolt.  Both  conditions  were  united  obviously  in  the 
person  of  Kitsn  Long,  the  reigning  Emperor  of  China, 
who  was  further  recommended  to  them  by  his  respeco 
for  the  head  of  their  religion.  To  China,  therefore, 
and,  as  their  first  rendezvous,  to  the  shadow  of  the  great 
Chinese  Wall,  it  was  settled  by  Zebek  that  they  should 
airect  their  flii^ht. 
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Next  came  the  question  of  time,  When  should  ihe 
flight  commence  ?  and,  finally,  the  more  delicate  ques- 
tion as  to  the  choice  of  accomplices.  To  extend  the 
knowledge  of  the  conspiracy  too  far,  was  to  insure 
Its  betrayal  to  the  Russian  government.  Yet  at  some 
stage  of  the  preparations  it  was  evident  that  a  very 
extensive  confidence  must  be  made,  becnuse  in  no 
other  way  could  the  mass  of  the  Kalmuck  population 
be  persuaded  to  furnish  their  families  with  the  requisite 
equipments  for  so  long  a  migration.  This  critical 
step,  however,  it  was  resolved  to  defer  up  to  the  latest 
possible  moment,  and,  at  all  events,  to  make  no  general 
communication  on  the  subject  until  the  time  of  depart- 
ure should  be  definitely  settled.  In  the  mean  time, 
Zebek  admitted  only  three  persons  to  his  confidence  — 
of  whom  Oubacha,  the  reigning  prince,  was  almost 
necessarily  one  :  but  him,  from  his  yielding  and  some- 
what feeble  character,  he  viewed  rather  in  the  light  of 
a  tool  than  as  one  of  his  active  accomplices.  Those 
whom  (if  any  body)  he  admitted  to  an  unreserved 
participation  in  his  counsels  were  two  only  —  the  great 
lama  among  the  Kalmucks,  and  his  own  father-in-law, 
Erempel,  a  ruling  prince  of  some  tribe  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  Caspian  Sea,  recommended  to  his  favor 
not  so  much  by  any  strength  of  talent  corresponding 
to  the  occasion  as  by  his  blind  devotion  to  himself 
and  his  passionate  anxiety  to  promote  the  elevation  of 
his  daughter  and  his  son-in-law  to  the  throne  of  a  sov- 
ereign prince.  A  titular  prince  Zebek  already  wab, 
bL,  this  dignity,  without  the  substantial  accompaniment 
of  :»  sceptre,  seemed  but  an  empty  sound  to  both  of 
these  ambitious  rivals.     The  other  accomplice,  whose 
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name  was  Loosang-Dchaltzan,  and  whose  rank  was 
that  of  lama,  or  Kalmuck  pontiff,  was  a  person  of  far 
more  distinguished  pretensions.  He  had  something  of 
the  same  gloomy  and  terrific  pride  which  marked  the 
character  of  Zebek  himself,  manifesting  also  the  same 
energy,  accompanied  by  the  same  unfaltering  cruelty, 
and  a  natural  facility  of  dissimulation  even  more  pro- 
found. It  was  by  this  man  that  the  other  question  was 
settled  as  to  the  time  for  giving  effect  to  their  designs. 
His  own  pontifical  character  had  suggested  to  him,  that 
in  order  to  strengthen  their  influence  with  the  vast 
mob  of  simple-minded  men  whom  they  were  to  lead 
into  a  howling  wilderness,  after  persuading  them  to  lay 
desolate  their  own  ancient  hearths,  it  was  indispensable 
*Jiat  they  should  be  able,  in  cases  of  extremity,  to  plead 
the  express  sanction  of  God  for  their  entire  enterprise. 
This  could  only  be  done  by  addressing  themselves  to 
the  great  head  of  their  religion  —  the  dalai  lama  of 
Tibet.  Him  they  easily  persuaded  to  countenance 
their  schemes  ;  and  an  oracle  was  delivered  solemnly 
at  Tibet,  to  the  effect  that  no  ultimate  prosperity  would 
attend  this  great  exodus  unless  it  were  pursued  through 
the  years  of  the  tiger  and  the  hare.  Now,  the  Kal 
muck  custom  is  to  distinguish  their  years  by  attaching 
to  each  a  denomination  taken  from  one  of  twelve 
animals,  the  exact  order  of  succession  being  absolutely 
fixed  ;  so  that  the  cycle  revolves,  of  course,  through 
a  period  of  a  dozen  years.  Consequently,  if  the 
approaching  year  of  the  tiger  were  suffered  to  escape 
*hem,  in  that  case  the  expedition  must  be  delayed  for 
twelve  years  more  ;  within  which  period,  even  were  no 
Jther  unfavorable  changes  to  arise,  it  was  pretty  well 
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foreseen  that  the  Russiai.  government  would  take  the 
most  eflectual  nncans  for  bridling  their  vagrant  propen- 
sities by  a  ring  fence  of  forts,  or  military  posts,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  still  readier  plan  for  securing  their 
fide''ty  (a  plan  already  talked  of  in  all  quarters)  by 
exacting  a  large  body  of  hostages  selected  from  th« 
families  of  the  most  influential  nobles.  On  these 
cogent  considerations,  it  was  solemnly  determined  that 
this  terrific  experiment  should  be  made  m  the  next 
year  of  the  tiger,  which  happened  to  fall  upon  the 
Christian  year  1771.  With  respect  to  the  month,  there 
was,  unhappily  for  the  Kalmucks,  even  less  latitude 
allowed  to  their  choice  than  with  respect  to  the  year. 
It  was  absolutely  necessary,  or  it  was  thought  so,  that 
the  different  divisions  of  the  nation,  which  pastured 
their  flocks  on  both  banks  of  the  Wolga,  should  have 
the  means  of  effecting  an  instantaneous  junction,  be- 
cause the  danger  of  being  intercepted  by  flying  col- 
umns of  the  imperial  armies  was  precisely  the  greatest 
at  the  outset.  Now,  from  the  want  of  bridges  or  suffi- 
cient river  craft  for  transporting  so  vast  a  body  of  men, 
the  sole  means  which  could  be  depended  upon  (espe- 
cially where  so  many  women,  children,  and  camels 
were  concerned)  was  ice ;  and  this,  in  a  state  of  suffi- 
cient firmness,  could  not  be  absolutely  counted  upon 
before  the  month  of  January.  Hence  it  happened  that 
this  astonishing  exodus  of  a  whole  nation,  before  so 
much  as  a  whisper  of  the  design  had  begun  to  circu- 
ate  amongst  those  whom  it  most  interested,  before  it 
was  even  suspected  that  any  man's  wishes  pointed  in 
what  direction,  had  been  definitively  appointed  for 
^anuary  of  the   year    1771  ;   and,   almost   up   to   the 
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Christinas  of  1770,  the  poor,  simple  Kalmuck  herds- 
men and  their  families  were  going  nigiitly  to  theii 
peaceful  beds  without  even  dreaming  that  the  fiat  had 
already  gone  forth  from  their  rulers  which  consigned 
those  quiet  abodes,  together  with  the  peace  and  comfort 
which  reigned  within  them,  to  a  withering  desolation, 
now  close  at  hand. 

Meantime  war  raged  on  a  great  scale  between  Russia 
and  the  sultan  ;  and,  until  the  time  arrived  for  throw- 
ing off  their  vassalage,  it  was  necessary  that  Oubacha 
should  contribute  his  usual  contingent  of  martial  aid ; 
nay,  it  had  unfortunately  become  prudent  that  he 
should  contribute  much  more  than  his  usual  aid. 
Human  experience  gives  ample  evidence  that  in  some 
mysterious  and  unaccountable  way  no  great  design  is 
ever  agitated,  no  matter  how  few  or  how  faithful  may 
be  the  participators,  but  that  some  presentiment  — 
some  dim  misgiving  —  is  kindled  amongst  those  whom 
it  is  chiefly  important  to  blind.  And,  however  it  might 
have  happened,  certain  it  is  that  already,  when  as  yet 
no  syllable  of  the  conspiracy  had  been  breathed  to  any 
man  whose  very  existence  was  not  staked  upon  its 
concealment,  nevertheless  some  vague  and  uneasy 
jealousy  had  arisen  in  the  Russian  cabinet  as  to  the 
future  schemes  of  the  Kalmuck  khan;  and  very  prob- 
able it  is  that,  but  for  the  war  then  raging,  and  the 
consequent  prudence  of  conciliating  a  very  important 
va:,sal,  or,  at  least,  of  abstaining  from  wha,t  would 
powerfully  alienate  him,  even  at  that  moment  such 
measures  would  have  been  adopted  as.  must  forever 
have  intercepted  the  Kalmuck  schemes.  Slight  as 
rere  the  jealousies  of  the   imperial  court,  they  liad 
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not  escaped  tlie  Machiavelian  eyes  of  Zebek  and  the 
.ama  ;  and  under  their  guidance,  Oubacha,  bending 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  moment,  and  meeting  the 
jealousy  of  the  Russian  court  with  a  policy  corre- 
sponding to  their  own,  strove  by  unusual  zeal  to  efface 
the  czarina's  unfavorable  impressions.  He  enlarged 
the  scale  of  his  contributions,  and  that  so  prodigiously 
that  he  absolutely  carried  to  head  quarters  a  force  of 
thirty-five  thousand  cavalry,  fully  equipped.  Some  go 
further,  and  rate  the  amount  beyond  forty  thousand ; 
but  the  smaller  estimate  is,  at  all  events,  within  the  truth. 

With  this  magnificent  array  of  cavalry,  heavy  as 
well  as  light,  the  khan  went  into  the  field  under  great 
expectations  ;  and  these  he  more  than  realized.  Hav- 
ing the  good  fortune  to  be  concerned  with  so  ill-organ- 
ized and  disorderly  a  description  of  force  as  that  which 
at  all  times  composed  the  bulk  of  a  Turkish  army,  he 
carried  victory  along  with  his  banners  ;  gained  many 
partial  successes ;  and  at  last,  in  a  pitched  battle,  over- 
threw the  Turkish  force  opposed  to  him,  with  a  loss  of 
five  thousand  men  left  upon  the  field. 

These  splendid  achievements  seemed  likely  to  oper- 
ate in  various  ways  against  the  impending  revolt. 
Oubacha  had  now  a  strong  motive,  in  the  martial, 
glory  acquired,  for  continuing  his  connection  with  the 
empire  in  whose  service  he  had  won  it  and  by  whom 
only  it  could  be  fully  appreciated.  He  was  now  a 
great  marshal  of  a  great  empire  —  one  of  the  Paladin? 
around  the  imperial  throne.  In  China  he  would  be 
nobody,  or  (worse  than  that)  a  mendicant  alien,  pros- 
^late  at  the  feet,  and  soliciting  the  precarious  alms,  of  a 
prince  with  whom  he   had  no  connection.       Besides 
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it  might  reasonably  be  expected  that  the  czarina, 
grateful  for  the  really  efficient  aid  given  by  the  Tartai 
prince,  would  confer  upon  him  such  eminent  rewards 
as  might  be  sufficient  to  anchor  his  hopes  upon  Russia 
and  to  wean  him  from  every  possible  seduction.  These 
were  the  obvious  suggestions  of  prudence  and  good 
sense  to  every  man  who  stood  neutral  in  the  case. 
But  they  were  disappointed.  The  czarina  knew  her 
obligations  to  the  khan  ;  but  she  did  not  acknowledge 
them.  Wherefore  ?  That  is  a  mysteiy  perhaps  never 
to  be  explained.  So  it  was,  however.  The  khan 
went  unhonored  ;  no  ukase  ever  proclaimed  his  merits ; 
and,  perhaps,  had  he  even  been  abundantly  recom- 
pensed by  Russia,  there  were  others  who  would  have 
defeated  these  tendencies  to  reconciliation.  Erempel, 
Zebek,  and  Loosang  the  lama  were  pledged  life-deep 
to  prevent  any  accommodation  ;  and  their  effiDrts  were 
unfortunately  seconded  by  those  of  their  deadliest 
enemies.  In  the  Russian  court  there  were  at  that 
time  some  great  nobles  preoccupied  with  feelings  of 
natred  and  blind  malice  towards  the  Kalmucks,  quite 
as  strong  as  any  which  the  Kalmucks  could  harbor 
towards  Russia,  and  not,  perhaps,  so  well  founded. 
Just  as  much  as  the  Kalmucks  hated  the  Russian  yoke, 
their  galling  assumption  of  authority,  the  marked  air 
of  disdain,  as  towards  a  nation  of  ugly,  stupid,  and 
filthy  barbarians,  which  too  generally  marked  the 
Russian  bearing  and  language,  —  but,  above  all,  the 
insolent  contempt,  or  even  outrages,  which  the  Russian 
governors  or  great  military  commandants  tolerated  in 
iheir  followers  towards  the  barbarous  religion  and 
luperstitious  mummeries  of  the  Kalmuck  priesthood,— 
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precisely  in  thai  extent  did  the  ferocity  of  the  Bussian 
resentment,  and  their  wrath  at  seeing  the  trampled 
worm  turn  or  atiompt  a  feeble  retaliation,  react  upon 
the  unfortunate  Kalmucks.  At  this  crisis  it  is  probable 
that  envy  and  wounded  pride,  upon  witnessing  the 
splendid  victories  of  Oubacha  and  Momotbacha  over 
the  Turks  and  Bashkirs,  contributed  strength  to  the 
Russian  irritation  ;  and  it  must  have  been  through  tho. 
intrigues  of  those  nobles  about  her  person  who  chiefly 
smarted  under  these  feelings  that  the  czarina  couM 
ever  have  lent  herself  to  the  unwise  and  ungrateful 
policy  pursued  at  this  critical  period  towards  the  Kah 
muck  khan.  That  czarina  was  no  longer  Elizabeth 
Petrowna ;  it  was  Catharine  the  Second  —  a  princess  who 
did  not  often  err  so  injuriously  (injuriously  for  herself 
as  much  as  for  others)  in  the  measures  of  her  govern- 
ment. She  had  soon  ample  reason  for  repenting  of 
her  false  policy.  Meantime,  how  much  it  must  have 
cooperated  with  the  other  motives  previously  acting 
upon  Oubacha  in  sustaining  his  determmation  to  revolt, 
and  how  powerfully  it  must  have  assisted  the  efforts 
of  all  the  Tartar  chieftains  in  preparing  the  minds  of 
their  people  to  feel  the  necessity  of  this  difficult  enter- 
prise, by  arming  their  pride  and  their  suspicions  against 
the  Russian  government,  through  the  keenness  of 
their  sympathy  with  the  wrongs  of  their  insulted 
prince,  may  be  readily  imagined.  It  is  a  fact,  and  it 
has  been  confessed  by  candid  Russians  themselves 
when  treating  of  this  great  dismemberment,  that  the 
conduct  of  the  Russian  cabinet  throught  ut  the  period 
of  suspense,  and  during  the  crisis  of  hesitation  in  the 
Kalmuck  council,  was  exactly  snch  as  was  most  desira- 
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ble  for  the  purposes  of  the  conspirators  ;  it  was  such, 
io  fact,  as  to  set  the  seal  to  all  their  machinations,  by 
supplying  distinct  evidences  and  official  vouchers  for 
what  could  otherwise  have  been  at  the  most  matters  of 
doubtful  suspicion  and  indirect  presumption. 

Nevertheless,  in  the  face  of  all  these  aiguments, 
and  even  allowing  their  weight  so  far  as  not  at  all  to 
deny  the  injustice  or  the  impolicy  of  the  imperial 
ministers,  it  is  contended  by  many  persons  who  have 
reviewed  the  affair  with  a  command  of  all  the  docu- 
ments bearing  on  the  case,  more  especially  the  letters 
or  minutes  of  council  subsequently  discovered,  in  the 
handwriting  of  Zebek-Dorchi,  and  the  important  evi- 
dence of  the  Russian  captive  Weseloff,  who  was 
carried  off  by  the  Kalmucks  in  their  flight,  that  be- 
yond all  doubt  Oubacha  was  powerless  for  any  purpose 
of  impeding,  or  even  of  delaying,  the  revolt.  He 
himself,  indeed,  was  under  religious  obligations  of 
the  most  terrific  solemnity  never  to  flinch  from  the 
enterprise  or  even  to  slacken  in  his  zeal  ;  for  Zebek- 
Dorchi,  distrusting  the  firmness  of  his  resolution  under 
any  unusual  pressure  of  alarm  or  difficulty,  had,  in 
the  very  earliest  stage  of  the  conspiracy,  availed  him- 
self of  the  khan's  well-known  superstition,  to  engage 
him,  by  means  of  previous  concert  with  the  priests 
and  their  head  the  lama,  in  some  dark  and  myste- 
rious rites  of  consecration,  terminating  in  oaths  under 
Buch  terrific  sanctions  as  no  Kalmuck  would  have 
courage  to  violate.  As  far,  therefore,  as  regarded  the 
personal  share  of  the  khan  in  what  was  to  come, 
?Iiebek  was  entirely  at  his  ease.  He  knew  him  to  be  so 
deeply  pledged  by  religious  terrors  to  the  prosecution 
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of  the  conspiracy  tliat  no  honors  within  the  czarina's 
gii't  could  have  possibly  shaken  his  adhesion :  and 
then,  as  to  threats  from  the  same  quarter,  he  knew 
him  to  be  sealed  against  those  fears  by  others  of  a 
gloomier  character  and  better  adapted  to  his  peculiar 
temperament.  For  Oubacha  was  a  brave  man,  as 
respected  all  bodily  enemies  or  the  dangers  of  human 
warfare,  but  was  as  sensitive  and  timid  as  the  most 
superstitious  of  old  women  in  facing  the  frowns  of  a 
priest  or  under  the  vague  anticipations  of  ghostly 
retributions.  But  had  it  been  otherwise,  and  had  there 
been  any  reason  to  apprehend  an  unsteady  demeanor 
on  the  part  of  this  prince  at  the  approach  of  the  criti- 
cal moment,  such  were  the  changes  already  effected 
in  the  state  of  their  domestic  politics  amongst  the 
Tartars  by  the  undermining  arts  of  Zebek-Dorchi, 
and  his  ally  the  lama,  that  very  little  importance 
would  have  attached  to  that  doubt.  All  power  was 
now  effectually  lodged  in  the  hands  of  Zebek-Dorchi, 
He  was  the  true  and  absolute  wielder  of  the  Kalmuck 
sceptre.  All  measures  of  importance  were  submitted 
to  his  discretion,  and  nothing  was  finally  resolved  but 
under  his  dictation.  This  result  he  had  brought  about 
in  a  year  or  two  by  means  sufHciently  simple  :  first  of 
all,  by  availing  himself  of  the  prejudice  in  his  favor, 
BO  largely  diffused  amongst  the  lowest  of  the  Kal- 
mucks, that  his  own  title  to  the  throne,  in  quality  of 
great-grandson  in  a  direct  line  from  Ajouka,  the  most 
illustrious  of  all  the  Kalmuck  khans,  stood  upon  a 
better  basis  than  that  of  Oubacha,  who  derived  from  a 
collateral  branch ;  secondly,  with  respect  to  that  sole 
advantage  which  Oubacha  possessed  above  himself  in 
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tfie  ratification  of  his  titls,  by  improving  this  difference 
Detween  their  situations  to  the  disadvantage  of  his 
competitor,  as  one  who  had  not  scrupled  to  accept  that 
triumph  from  an  alien  power  at  the  price  of  his  inde 
pendence,  which  he  himself  (as  he  would  have  it 
understood)  disdained  to  court;  thirdly,  by  his  own 
talents  and  address,  coupled  with  the  ferocious  energy 
of  his  moral  character;  fourthly,  —  and  perhaps  in  an 
equal  degree,  —  by  the  criminal  facility  and  good 
nature  of  Oubacha ;  finally,  (which  is  remarkable 
enough,  as  illustrating  the  character  of  the  man,)  by 
that  very  new  modelling  of  the  sarga,  or  privy  coun- 
cil, which  he  had  used  as  a  principal  topic  of  abuse 
and  malicious  insinuation  against  the  Russian  govern- 
ment, whilst  in  reality  he  first  had  suggested  the  alter- 
ation  to  the  empress,  and  he  chiefly  appropriated  the 
political  advantages  which  it  was  fitted  to  yield.  For, 
as  he  was  himself  appointed  the  chief  of  the  sar- 
gatchi,  and  as  the  pensions  of  the  inferior  sargatchi 
passed  through  his  hands,  whilst  in  effect  they  owed 
their  appointments  to  his  nomination,  it  may  be  easily 
supposed  that  whatever  power  existed  in  the  state  ca 
pable  of  controlling  the  khan,  being  held  by  the  sarga 
under  its  new  organization,  and  this  body  being  com- 
pletely under  his  influence,  the  final  result  was  to  throw 
all  the  functions  of  the  state,  whether  nominally  in  the 
prince  or  in  the  council,  substantially  into  the  hands 
of  this  one  man  ;  whilst  at  the  same  time,  from  the 
strict  league  which  he  mamtained  with  the  lama,  all 
j^e  thunders  of  the  spiritual  power  were  always  ready 
o  Dome  in  aid  of  the  magistrate  or  to  supply  his 
iicapacity  in  cases  which  he  could  not  reach. 
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But  the  time  was  now  rapidly  approaching  for  the 
mighty  experiment.  The  day  was  drawing  near  on 
which  the  signal  was  to  be  given  for  raising  the  stan- 
dard of  revolt,  and,  by  a  combined  movement  on  both 
sides  of  the  Wolga,  for  spreading  the  smoke  of  one 
sast  conflagration  that  should  wrap  in  a  common 
blaze  their  own  huts  and  the  stately  cities  of  their 
enemies  over  the  breadth  and  length  of  those  great 
provinces  in  which  their  flocks  were  dispersed.  The 
year  of  the  tiger  was  now  within  one  little  month  of  its 
commencement.  The  fifth  morning  of  that  year  was 
fixed  for  the  fatal  day  when  the  fortunes  and  happiness 
of  a  whole  nation  were  to  be  put  upon  the  hazard  of 
a  dicer's  throw ;  and,  as  yet,  that  nation  was  in  profound 
Ignorance  of  the  whole  plan.  The  khan,  such  was 
the  kindness  of  his  nature,  could  not  bring  himself 
to  make  the  revelation  so  urgently  required.  It  was 
clear,  however,  that  this  could  not  be  delayed ;  and 
Zebek  Dorchi  took  the  task  willingly  upon  himself. 
But  where  or  how  should  this  notification  be  made, 
so  as  to  exclude  Russian  hearers  ?  After  some  de- 
liberation, the  following  plan  was  adopted :  Cou- 
riers, It  was  contrived,  should  arrive  in  furious  haste, 
one  upon  the  heels  of  another^  reporting  a  sudden 
mroad  of  the  Kirghises  and  Bashkirs  upon  the  Kal- 
muck lands  at  a  point  distant  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty  miles.  Thither  all  the  Kalmuck  families, 
according  to  immemorial  custom,  were  required  to 
send  a  separate  representative ;  and  there,  accord- 
ingly, within  three  days,  all  appeared.  The  distance 
the  solitaiy  ground  appointed  for  the  rendezvous,  the 
mpidity  of  the  march,  all  tended  to   make  i^   almosi 
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sertain  that  no  Russian  could  be  present.  Zebek- 
Dorchi  then  came  forward.  He  did  not  waste  many 
words  upon  rhetoric.  He  unfurled  an  immense  sheet 
of  parchment,  visible  from  the  outermost  distance  at 
which  any  of  this  vast  crowd  could  stand.  The  total 
number  amounted  to  eighty  thousand  :  all  saw,  and 
many  heard.  They  were  told  of  the  oppressions  of 
Russia ;  of  her  pride  and  haughty  disdain,  evidenced 
towards  them  by  a  thousand  acts ;  of  her  contempt 
for  their  religion  ;  of  her  determination  to  reduce  them 
to  absolute  slavery ;  of  the  preliminary  measures  she 
had  already  taken  by  erecting  forts  upon  many  of  the 
great  rivers  of  their  neighborhood  ;  of  the  ulterior 
intentions  she  thus  announced  to  circumscribe  their 
pastoral  lands,  until  they  would  ail  be  obliged  to  re- 
nounce their  flocks,  and  to  collect  in  towns  like 
Sarepta,  there  to  pursue  mechanical  and  servile  trades 
of  shoemaker,  tailor,  and  weaver,  such  as  the  freeborn 
Tartar  had  always  disdained.  "  Then,  again,"  said  the 
subtle  prince,  "  she  increases  her  military  levies  upon 
our  population  every  year.  We  pour  out  our  blood  as 
young  men  in  her  defence,  or  more  often  in  support 
of  her  insolent  aggressions ;  and,  as  old  men,  we  reap 
nothing  from  our  sufferings  nor  benefit  by  our  sur- 
vivorship where  so  many  are  sacrificed."  At  this 
point  of  his  harangue  Zebek  produced  several  papers 
(forged,  as  it  is  generally  believed,  by  himself  and 
the  lama,)  containing  projects  of  the  Russian  court 
for  a  general  transfer  of  the  eldest  sons,  taken  en 
nasse  from  the  greatest  Kalmuck  families,  to  the 
imperial  court.  "  Now,  let  this  be  once  accomplished," 
he  argued,  "  and  there  is  an  end  of  all  useful  resist 
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ance  from  that  day  fom'ards.  Petitions  we  might 
make,  or  even  remonstrances  ;  as  men  of  words,  we 
might  play  a  bold  part ;  but  for  deeds,  for  that  sort  of 
language  by  which  our  ancestors  were  used  to  speak, 
holding  us  by  such  a  chain,  Russia  would  make  a  jest 
of  our  wishes,  knowing  full  well  that  we  should  not 
dare  to  make  any  effectual  movement." 

Having  thus  sufficiently  roused  the  angry  passions 
of  his  vast  audience,  and  having  alarmed  their  fears 
by  this  pretended  scheme  against  their  firstborn  (an 
artifice  which  was  indispensable  to  his  purpose,  be- 
cause it  met  beforehand  every  form  of  amendment  to 
his  proposal  coming  from  the  more  moderate  nobles, 
who  would  not  otherwise  have  failed  to  insist  upon 
trying  the  effect  of  bold  addresses  to  the  empress 
before  resorting  to  any  desperate  extremity,)  Zebek- 
Dorchi  opened  his  scheme  of  revolt,  and,  if  so,  of 
instant  revolt ;  since  any  preparations  reported  at  St. 
Petersburg  would  be  a  signal  for  the  armies  of  Russia 
to  cross  into  such  positions  from  all  parts  of  Asia  as 
would  effectually  intercept  their  march.  It  is  remark- 
able, however,  that,  with  all  his  audacity  and  hia 
reliance  upon  the  momentary  excitement  of  the  Kal- 
mucks, the  subtle  prince  did  not  venture  at  this  stage 
of  his  seduction  to  make  so  startling  a  proposal  as 
that  of  a  flight  to  China.  All  that  he  held  out  for  the 
present  was  a  rapid  march  to  the  Temba  or  some 
other  great  river,  which  they  were  to  cross,  and  to 
take  up  a  strong  position  on  the  farther  bank,  from 
which,  as  from  a  post  of  conscious  security,  they 
eould   hold    a    bolder    language    to   the  czarina,  and 
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one  which  would  have  a  better  chance  of  winning  a 
favorable  audience. 

These  things,  in  the  irritated  condition  of  the  simple 
Tartars,  passed  by  acclamation ;  and  all  returned 
homewards  to  push  forward  with  the  most  furious 
speed  the  preparations  for  their  awful  undertaking. 
Rapid  and  energetic  these  of  necessity  were ;  and  in 
that  degree  they  became  noticeable  and  manifest  to 
the  Russians  who  happened  to  be  intermingled  with 
the  different  hordes,  either  on  commercial  errands  or 
as  agents  officially  from  the  Russian  government  — 
some  in  a  financial,  others  in  a  diplomatic  character. 

Amongst  these  last  (indeed,  at  the  head  of  them) 
was  a  Russian  of  some  distinction,  by  name  Kichin- 
skoi  —  a  man  memorable  for  his  vanity,  and  memorable 
also  as  one  of  the  many  victims  to  the  Tartar  revo- 
lution. This  Kichinskoi  had  been  sent  by  the  empress 
as  her  envoy  to  overlook  the  conduct  of  the  Kalmucks. 
He  was  styled  the  grand  pristaw,  or  great  commis- 
sioner, and  was  universally  known  amongst  the  Tartar 
tribes  by  this  title.  His  mixed  character  of  ambassa- 
dor and  of  political  surveillant,  combined  with  the 
dependent  state  of  the  Kalmucks,  gave  him  a  real 
weight  in  the  Tartar  councils,  and  might  have  given 
him  a  far  greater  had  not  his  outrageous  self-conceit 
and  his  arrogant  confidence  in  his  own  authority,  as 
due  chiefly  to  his  personal  qualities  for  command,  led 
him  into  such  harsh  displays  of  power  and  menaces 
so  odious  to  the  Tartar  pride  as  very  soon  made  hira 
an  object  of  their  profoundest  malice.  He  had  pub- 
icly  insulted  the  khan  ;  and  upon  making  a  commu- 
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nication  to  him  to  the  effect  that  some  reports  began 
to  circulate,  and  even  to  reach  the  empress,  of  a 
design  in  agitation  to  fly  from  the  imperial  dominions, 
he  had  ventured  to  say,  "  But  this  you  dare  not 
attempt.  I  laugh  at  such  rumors ;  yes,  khan,  I  laugh 
at  them  to  the  empress ;  for  you  are  a  chained  bear, 
and  that  you  know."  The  khan  turned  away  on  hia 
heel  with  marked  disdain  ;  and  the  pristaw,  foaming 
at  the  mouth,  continued  to  utter,  amongst  those  of  the 
khan's  attendants  who  staid  behind  to  catch  his  real 
sentiments  in  a  moment  of  unguarded  passion,  all  tha 
the  blindest  frenzy  of  rage  could  suggest  to  the  mosi 
presumptuous  of  fools.  It  was  now  ascertained  that 
suspicions  had  arisen  ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  was 
ascertained  that  the  pristaw  spoke  no  more  than  the 
truth  in  representing  himself  to  have  discredited  these 
suspicions.  The  fact  was,  that  the  mere  infatuation  of 
vanity  made  him  believe  that  nothing  could  go  on 
undetected  by  his  all-piercing  sagacity,  and  that  no 
rebellion  could  prosper  when  rebuked  by  his  com- 
manding presence.  The  Tartars,  therefore,  pursued 
their  preparations,  confiding  in  the  obstinate  blindness 
of  the  grand  pristaw  as  in  their  perfect  safeguard. 
And  such  it  proved,  to  his  own  ruin  as  well  as  that 
of  myriads  beside. 

Christmas  arrived;  and  a  little  before  that  time 
courier  upon  courier  came  dropping  in,  one  upon  the 
very  heels  of  another,  to  St.  Petersburg,  assuring  the 
czarina  that  beyond  all  doubt  the  Kalmucks  were  ip 
the  very  crisis  of  departure.  These  despatches  came 
from  the  governor  of  Astrachan,  and  copies  were 
instantly  forwarded  to  Kichinskoi.      Now,  it  happened 
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Jhat  between  this  governor  —  a  Russian  named  Beke. 
toff — and  the  pristaw  had  been  an  ancient  feud.  Tho 
very  name  of  Beketoff  inflamed  his  resentment ;  and 
no  sooner  did  he  see  that  hated  name  attached  to  the 
despatch  than  he  feh  himself  confirmed  in  his  former 
views  with  tenfold  bigotry,  and  wrote  instantly,  in 
terms  of  the  most  pointed  ridicule,  against  the  new 
alarmist,  pledging  his  own  head  upon  the  visionariness 
of  his  alarms.  Beketoff,  however,  was  not  to  be  out 
down  by  a  few  hard  words  or  by  ridicule.  He  per- 
sisted in  his  statements.  The  Russian  ministry  were 
confounded  by  the  obstinacy  of  the  disputants  ;  and 
some  were  beginning  even  to  treat  the  governor  of 
Astrachan  as  a  bore  and  as  the  dupe  of  his  own 
nervous  terrors,  when  the  memorable  day  arrived,  the 
fatal  5th  of  January,  which  forever  terminated  the 
dispute  and  put  a  seal  upon  the  earthly  hopes  and 
fortunes  of  unnumbered  myriads.  The  governor  of 
Astrachan  was  the  first  to  hear  the  news.  Stung  by 
the  mixed  furies  of  jealousy,  of  triumphant  vengeance, 
and  of  anxious  ambition,  he  sprang  into  his  sledge, 
and,  at  the  rate  of  three  hundred  miles  a  day,  pursued 
his  route  to  St.  Petersburg,  rushed  into  the  impe- 
rial presence,  announced  the  total  realization  of  his 
worst  predictions,  and,  upon  the  confirmation  of  this 
intelligence  by  subsequent  despatches  from  many 
different  posts  on  the  Wolga,  he  received  an  imperial 
commission  to  seize  the  person  of  his  deluded  enemy 
and  to  keep  him  in  strict  captivity.  These  orders 
ivere  eagerly  fulfilled  ;  and  the  unfortunate  Kichinskoi 
soon  afterwards  expired  of  grief  and  mortification  in 
\he  gloomy  solitude  of  a  dungeon  —  a  victim  to  his 
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own    immeasurable  vanity  and   the  blinding  self-delu- 
sions of  a  presumption  that  refused  all  warning. 

The  governor  of  Astrachan  had  been  but  too  faith- 
ful a  prophet.  Perhaps  even  he  was  surprised  at  the 
suddenness  with  whicn  the  verification  followed  his 
reports.  Precisely  on  the  5th  of  January,  the  day  so 
solemnly  appointed  under  religious  sanctions  by  the 
lama,  the  Kalmucks  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Wolga 
were  seen  at  the  earliest  dawn  of  day  assembling  by 
troops  and  squadrons  and  in  the  tumultuous  move- 
ment of  some  great  morning  of  battle.  Tens  of 
thousands  continued  moving  off  the  ground  at  every 
half  hour's  interval.  Women  and  children,  to  the 
amount  of  two  hundred  thousand  and  upwards,  were 
placed  upon  wagons  or  upon  camels  and  drew  off 
by  masses  of  twenty  thousand  at  once,  placed  under 
suitable  escorts,  and  continually  swelled  in  numbers 
by  other  outlying  bodies  of  the  horde  who  kept  falling 
in  at  various  distances  upon  the  first  and  second  day's 
march.  From  sixty  to  eighty  thousand  of  those  who 
were  the  best  mounted  staid  behind  the  rest  of  the 
tribes,  with  purposes  of  devastation  and  plunder  more 
violent  than  prudence  justified  or  the  amiable  char- 
jicter  of  the  khan  could  be  supposed  to  approve.  But 
»n  this,  as  in  other  instances,  he  was  completely  over- 
ruled by  the  malignant  counsels  of  Zebek-Dorchi, 
The  first  tempest  of  the  desolating  fury  of  the  Tar- 
tars discharged  itself  upon  their  own  habitations.  But 
this,  as  cutting  off*  all  infirm  looking  backward  from 
the  hardships  of  their  march,  had  been  thought  sc 
necessary  a  measure  by  all  the  chieftains  that  even 
Oubacha   himself  was  the  first   to  authorize  the  ac!\ 
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by  his  own  example.  He  seized  a  torch,  previously 
prepared  with  materials  the  most  durable  as  well  as 
combustible,  and  steadily  applied  it  to  the  timbers  of 
his  own  palace.  Nothing  was  saved  from  the  general 
wreck  except  the  portable  part  of  the  domestic  uten- 
sils and  that  part  of  the  woodwork  which  could  be 
applied  to  the  manufacture  of  the  long  Tartar  lances. 
This  chapter  in  their  memorable  day's  work  being 
finished,  and  the  whole  of  their  villages  throughout  a 
district  of  ten  thousand  square  miles  in  one  simulta- 
neous blaze,  the  Tartars  waited  for  further  orders. 

These,  it  was  intended,  should  have  taken  a  char- 
acter of  valedictory  vengeance,  and  thus  have  left 
behind  to  the  czarina  a  dreadful  commentary  upon 
the  main  motives  of  their  flight.  It  was  the  purpose 
of  Zebek-Dorchi  that  all  the  Russian  towns,  churches, 
and  buildings  of  every  description  should  be  given  up 
to  pillage  and  destruction,  and  such  treatment  applied 
to  the  defenceless  inhabitants  as  might  naturally  be 
expected  from  a  fierce  people  already  infuriated  by 
;he  spectacle  of  their  own  outrages  and  by  the  bloody 
retaliations  which  they  must  necessarily  have  pro- 
voked. This  part  of  the  tragedy,  however,  was 
happily  intercepted  by  a  providential  disappointment 
at  the  very  crisis  of  departure.  It  has  been  mentioned 
already  that  the  motive  for  selecting  the  depth  of 
winter  as  the  season  of  flight  (which  otherwise  was 
dbviously  the  very  worst  possible)  had  been  the  impos- 
sibility of  effecting  a  junction  sufficiently  rapid  with 
the  tribes  on  the  west  of  the  Wolga,  in  the  absence  of 
bridges,  unless  by  a  natural  bridge  of  ice.  For  this 
one  advantage  the  Kalmuck  leaders  had  consented  to 
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aggrzivate  by  a  thousand  fold  the  calamities  inevitable 
to  a  rapid  flight  over  boundless  tracts  of  country  with 
women,  children,  and  herds  of  cattle  —  for  this  one 
single  advantage  ;  and  yet,  after  all,  it  was  lost.  The 
reason  never  has  been  explained  satisfactorily ;  but  the 
fact  was  such.  Some  have  said  that  the  signals  were 
not  properly  concerted  for  marking  the  moment  of 
absolute  departure ;  that  is,  for  signifying  whether  the 
settled  intention  of  the  eastern  Kalmucks  might  not 
have  been  suddenly  interrupted  by  adverse  intelligence. 
Others  have  supposed  that  the  ice  might  not  be  equally 
strong  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  and  might  even  be 
generally  insecure  for  the  treading  of  heavy  and  heav- 
ily-laden animals  such  as  camels.  But  the  prevailing 
notion  is,  that  some  accidental  movements  on  the 
3d  and  4th  of  January  of  Russian  troops  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  western  Kalmucks,  though  really 
having  no  reference  to  them  or  their  plans,  had  been 
construed  into  certain  signs  that  all  was  discovered, 
and  that  the  prudence  of  the  western  chieftains,  who, 
from  situation,  had  never  been  exposed  to  those  in- 
trigues by  which  Zebek-Dorchi  had  practised  upon  the 
pride  of  the  eastern  tribes,  now  stepped  in  to  save 
their  people  from  ruin.  Be  the  cause  what  it  might, 
it  is  certain  that  the  western  Kalmucks  were  in  some 
way  prevented  from  forming  the  intended  junction 
with  their  brethren  of  the  opposite  bank;  and  the 
result  was,  that  at  least  one  hundred  thousand  of  these 
Tartars  were  left  behind  in  Russia.  This  accident  it 
was  which  saved  their  Russian  neighbors  universally 
Irom  the  desolation  which  else  awaited  them.  One 
general  massacre  and  conflagration  would  assuredly 
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nave  surprised  them,  to  the  utter  extermination  of  their 
property,  their  houses,  and  themselves,  had  it  not  been 
for  this  disappointment.  But  the  eastern  chieftains 
did  not  dare  to  put  to  hazard  the  safety  of  their  breth- 
ren under  the  first  impulse  of  the  czarina's  vengeance 
for  so  dreadful  a  tragedy ;  for,  as  they  were  well  aware 
of  too  many  circumstances  by  which  she  might  dis- 
cover the  concurrence  of  the  western  people  in  the 
general  scheme  of  revolt,  they  justly  feared  that  she 
would  thence  infer  their  concurrence  also  in  the  bloody 
events  which  marked  its  outset. 

Little  did  the  western  Kalmucks  guess  what  reasons 
they  also  had  for  gratitude  on  account  of  an  interpo- 
sition so  unexpected,  and  which,  at  the  moment,  they  so 
generally  deplored.  Could  they  but  have  witnessed 
the  thousandth  part  of  the  sufferings  which  overtook 
their  eastern  brethren  in  the  first  month  of  their  sad 
flight,  they  would  have  blessed  Heaven  for  their  own 
narrow  escape ;  and  yet  these  sufferings  of  the  first 
month  were  but  a  prelude  or  foretaste  comparatively 
slight  of  those  which  afterwards  succeeded. 

For  now  began  to  unroll  the  most  awful  series  of 
calamities  and  the  most  extensive  which  is  any  where 
recorded  to  have  visited  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
men.  It  is  possible  that  the  sudden  inroads  of  destroy- 
ing nations,  such  as  the  Huns,  or  the  Avars,  or  the 
Mongol  Tartars,  may  have  inflicted  misery  as  exten- 
tfive ;  but  there  the  misery  and  the  desolation  would 
be  sudden,  like  the  flight  of  volleying  lightning. 
Those  who  were  spared  at  first  would  generally  be 
spared  to  the  end  ;  those  who  perished  would  perish 
instantly.     It  is  possible  that  the  French  retreat  from 
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Moscow  may  have  made  some  nearer  approach  to  this 
calamity  in  duration,  though  still  a  feeble  and  minia 
ture  approach  ;  for  the  French  sufferings  did  no' 
commence  in  good  earnest  until  about  one  month  from 
the  time  of  leaving  Moscow ;  and  though  it  is  true 
that  afterwards  the  vials  of  wrath  were  emptied  upon 
the  devoted  army  for  six  or  seven  weeks  in  succession, 
yet  what  is  that  to  this  Kalmuck  tragedy,  which  lasted 
for  more  than  as  many  months  ?  But  the  main  feature 
of  horror,  by  which  the  Tartar  march  was  distin- 
guished from  the  French,  lies  in  the  accompaniment 
of  women '  and  children.  There  were  both,  it  is  true, 
with  the  French  army,  but  so  few  as  to  bear  no  visible 
proportion  to  the  total  numbers  concerned.  The 
French,  in  short,  were  merely  an  army  —  a  host  of 
professional  destroyers,  whose  regular  trade  was  blood- 
shed and  whose  regular  element  was  danger  and 
suffering ;  but  the  Tartars  were  a  nation  carrying 
along  with  them  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  women  and  children,  utterly  unequal,  for  the 
most  part,  to  any  contest  with  the  calamities  before 
them.  The  children  of  Israel  were  in  the  same  circum- 
Btances  as  to  the  accompaniment  of  their  families ; 
oat  they  were  released  from  the  pursuit  of  their 
enemies  in  a  very  early  stage  of  their  flight ;  and 
Iheir  subsequent  residence  in  the  desert  was  not  a 
march,  but  a  continued  halt,  and  under  a  continued 
interposition  of  Heaven  for  their  comfortable  support. 
Earthquakes,  again,  however  comprehensive  in  their 
ravages,  are  shocks  of  a  moment's  duration.  A  much 
nearer  approach  made  to  the  wide  range  and  the  long 
duration  of  the  KalmucK  tragedy  may  have  been  in  a 
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pestilence  such  as  that  which  visited  Athens  in  the 
Peloponnesian  war  or  London  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
n.  There,  also,  the  martyrs  were  counted  by  myriads, 
and  the  period  of  the  desolation  was  counted  by  months. 
But,  after  all,  the  total  amount  of  destruction  was  on  a 
smaller  scale  ;  and  there  was  this  feature  of  alleviation 
to  the  conscious  pressure  of  the  calamity  —  that  the 
misery  was  withdrawn  from  public  notice  into  private 
chambers  and  hospitals.  The  siege  of  Jerusalem  by 
Vespasian  and  his  son,  taken  in  its  entire  circum- 
stances, comes  nearest  of  all,  for  breadth  and  depth 
of  suffering,  for  duration,  for  the  exasperation  of  the 
suffering  from  without  by  internal  feuds,  and,  finally, 
for  that  last  most  appalling  expression  of  the  furnace 
heat  of  the  anguish  in  its  power  to  extinguish  the 
natural  affections  even  of  maternal  love.  But,  after 
all,  each  case  had  circumstances  of  romantic  misery 
peculiar  to  itself — circumstances  without  precedent, 
and,  (wherever  human  nature  is  ennobled  by  Chris- 
tianity,) it  may  be  confidently  hoped,  never  to  be 
repeated. 

The  first  point  to  be  reached,  before  any  hope  of 
repose  could  be  encouraged,  was  the  River  Jaik.  This 
was  not  above  three  hundred  miles  from  the  main  point 
of  departure  on  the  Wolga  ;  and,  if  the  march  thither 
was  to  be  a  forced  one  and  a  severe  one,  it  was  alleged, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  the  suffering  would  be  the  more 
brief  and  transient ;  one  summary  exertion,  not  to  be 
repeated,  and  all  was  achieved.  Forced  the  march 
was,  and  severe  beyond  example  —  there  the  fore- 
warning proved  correct ;  but  the  promised  rest  proved 

mere  phantom  of  the  wilderness  —  a  visionary  rain- 
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bow,  which  fled  before  their  hopesick  eyes,  acrosg 
these  interminable  solitudes,  for  seven  mouths  of  hard- 
ship and  calamity,  without  a  pause.  These  sufferings, 
by  their  very  nature  and  the  circumstances  undei 
which  they  arose,  were  (like  the  scenery  of  the 
steppes)  somewhat  monotonous  in  their  coloring  and 
external  features  :  what  variety,  however,  there  was, 
will  be  most  naturally  exhibited  by  tracing  historically 
the  successive  stages  of  the  general  misery  exactly  as 
it  unfolded  itself  under  the  double  agency  of  weakness 
still  increasing  from  within  and  hostile  pressure  from 
without.  Viewed  in  this  manner,  under  the  real  order 
of  development,  it  is  remarkable  that  these  sufferings 
of  the  Tartars,  though  under  the  moulding  hands 
of  accident,  arrange  themselves  almost  with  a  scenical 
propriety.  They  seem  combined  as  with  the  skill 
of  an  artist,  the  intensity  of  the  misery  advancing 
regularly  with  the  advances  of  the  march,  and  the 
stages  of  the  calamity  corresponding  to  the  stages  of 
the  route ;  so  that,  upon  raising  the  curtain  which 
veils  the  great  catastrophe,  we  behold  one  vast  climax 
of  anguish,  towering  upwards  by  regular  gradations 
as  if  constructed  artificially  for  picturesque  effect  — 
a  result  which  might  not  have  been  surprising  had  it 
been  reasonable  to  anticipate  the  same  rate  of  speed, 
and  even  an  accelerated  rate,  as  prevailing  through 
the  later  stages  of  the  expedition.  But  it  seemed,  on 
the  contrary,  most  reasonable  to  calculate  upon  a  con- 
tinual decrement  in  the  rate  of  motion  according  to 
the  increasing  distance  from  the  head  quarters  of  the 
pursuing  enemy.  This  calculation,  however,  was 
defeated  by  the  extraordinary  circumstance   that  the 
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Russian  armies  did  not  begin  to  close  in  very  fiercely 
upon  the  Kalmucks  until  after  they  had  accomplished  a 
distance  of  full  two  thousand  miles.  One  thousand  miles 
farther  on  the  assaults  became  even  more  tumultuous 
and  murderous  ;  and  already  the  great  shadows  of  the 
Chinese  Wall  were  dimly  descried,  when  the  frenzy 
and  acharnement  of  the  pursuers  and  the  bloody  des- 
peration of  the  miserable  fugitives  had  reached  its 
uttermost  extremity.  Let  us  briefly  rehearse  the  main 
stages  of  the  misery  and  trace  the  ascending  steps  of 
the  tragedy  according  to  the  great  divisions  of  the 
route  marked  out  by  the  central  rivers  of  Asia. 

The  first  stage,  we  have  already  said,  was  from  the 
Wolga  to  the  Jaik  ;  the  distance  about  three  hundred 
miles ;  the  time  allowed  seven  days.  For  the  first 
week,  therefore,  the  rate  of  marching  averaged  about 
forty-three  English  miles  a  day.  The  weather  was 
cold,  but  bracing ;  and,  at  a  more  moderate  pace,  this 
part  of  the  journey  might  have  been  accomplished  with- 
out much  distress  by  a  people  as  hardy  as  the  Kalmucks. 
As  it  was,  the  cattle  suffered  greatly  from  over-driving  : 
milk  began  to  fail  even  for  the  children :  the  sheep 
perished  by  wholesale  :  and  the  children  themselves 
were  saved  only  by  the  innumerable  camels. 

The  Cossacks  who  dwelt  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Jaik  were  the  first  among  the  subjects  of  Russia  to 
come  into  collision  with  the  Kalmucks.  Great  was 
their  surprise  at  the  suddenness  of  the  irruption,  and 
great  also  their  consternation ;  for,  according  to  their 
settled  custom,  by  far  the  grea'ier  part  of  their  number 
was  absent  during  the  winter  months  at  the  fisheries 
apon  the  Caspian.     Some  who  were  liable  to  surprise 
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m  the  most  exposed  points  fled  in  crowds  to  the 
fortress  of  Koulagina,  which  was  immediately  invested 
and  summoned  by  Oubacha.  He  had,  however,  in 
his  train  only  a  few  light  pieces  of  artillery  ;  and  the 
Russian  commandant  at  Koulagina,  being  aware  of 
the  hurried  circumstances  in  which  the  khan  was 
placed,  and  that  he  stood  upon  the  very  edge,  as  it 
were,  of  a  renewed  flight,  felt  encouraged  by  these 
considerations  to  a  mort  obstinate  resistance  than 
might  else  have  been  advisable  with  an  enemy  so 
little  disposed  to  observe  the  usages  of  civilized  war- 
fare. The  period  of  his  anxiety  was  not  long.  On  the 
fifth  day  of  the  siege  he  descried  from  the  walls  a 
succession  of  Tartar  couriers,  mounted  upon  fleet 
Bactrian  camels,  crossing  the  vast  plains  around  the 
fortress  at  a  furious  pace  and  riding  into  the  Kalmuck 
encampment  at  various  points.  Great  agitation  ap- 
peared immediately  to  follow.  Orders  were  soon  after 
despatched  in  all  directions ;  and  it  became  speedily 
known  that  upon  a  distant  flank  of  the  Kalmuck  move- 
ment a  bloody  and  exterminating  battle  had  been  fought 
the  day  before,  in  which  one  entire  tribe  of  the  khan's 
dependants,  numbering  not  less  that  nine  thousand 
fighting  men,  had  perished  to  the  last  man.  This  was 
the  ouloss,  or  clan,  called  Feka-Zechorr,  between  whom 
and  the  Cossacks  there  was  a  feud  of  ancient  standing. 
Tn  selecting,  therefore,  the  points  of  attack,  on  occa- 
sion of  the  present  hasty  inroad,  the  Cossack  chiefs 
were  naturally  eager  so  to  direct  their  efforts  as  to 
Eombme  with  the  service  of  the  empress  some  gratifi- 
cation to  their  own  party  hatreds,  more  especially  as 
he  present  was  likely  to  be  their  final   opportunity  foi 
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revenge  if  the  Kalmuck  evasion  should  prosper.  Hav- 
ing, therefore,  concentrated  as  large  a  body  of  Cossack 
cavalry  as  circumstances  allowed,  they  attacked  the 
hostile  ouhss  with  a  precipitation  which  denied  to  it 
-ill  means  for  communicating  with  Oubacha  ;  for  the 
necessity  of  commanding  an  ample  range  of  pasturage, 
to  meet  the  necessities  of  their  vast  flocks  and  herds, 
had  separated  this  ouloss  from  the  khan's  head  quarters 
by  an  interval  of  eighty  miles  :  and  thus  it  was,  and  not 
from  oversight,  that  it  came  to  be  thrown  entirely  upon 
its  own  resources.  These  had  proved  insufficient 
Retreat,  from  the  exhausted  state  of  their  horses  ana 
camels,  no  less  than  from  the  prodigious  encumbrances 
of  their  live  stock,  was  absolutely  out  of  the  question. 
Quarter  was  disdained  on  the  one  side,  and  would  not 
have  been  granted  on  the  other ;  and  thus  it  had  hap- 
pened that  the  setting  sun  of  that  one  day  (the  thirteenth 
from  the  first  opening  of  the  revolt)  threw  his  parting 
rays  upon  the  final  agonies  of  an  ancient  ouloss, 
stretched  upon  a  bloody  field,  who  on  that  day's  dawn- 
ing had  held  and  styled  themselves  an  independent 
oatioKi. 

Universal  consternation  was  diffiised  through  the 
wide  borders  of  the  khan's  encampment  by  this  dis- 
astrous intelligence,  not  so  much  on  account  of  the 
numbers  slain,  or  the  total  extinction  of  a  powerful 
ally,  as  because  the  position  of  the  Cossack  force  was 
Ukely  to  put  to  hazard  the  future  advances  of  the 
Kalmucks,  or  at  least  to  retard  and  hold  them  in 
check  until  the  heavier  columns  of  the  Russian  army 
should  arrive  upon  their  flanks.  The  siege  of  Koula- 
Ijina  was  instantly  raised ;  and  that  signal,  so  fatal  to  tho 
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happinesa  of  the  women  and  their  children,  once  agair 
resounded  through  the  tents  —  the  signal  for  flight,  and 
this  time  for  a  flight  more  rapid  than  ever.  About  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  ahead  of  their  present  position 
there  arose  a  tract  of  hilly  country,  forming  a  sort  of 
margin  to  the  vast,  sealike  expanse  of  champaign 
savannas,  steppes,  and  occasionally  of  sandy  deserts, 
which  stretched  away  on  each  side  of  this  margin  both 
eastwards  and  westwards.  Pretty  nearly  in  the  centre 
of  this  hilly  range  lay  a  narrow  defile,  through  which 
passed  the  nearest  and  the  most  practicable  route  to 
the  River  Torgai,  (the  farther  bank  of  which  river 
offered  the  next  great  station  of  security  for  a  general 
halt.)  It  was  the  more  essential  to  gain  this  pass 
before  the  Cossacks,  inasmuch  as  not  only  would  the 
delay  in  forcing  the  pass  give  time  to  the  Russian 
pursuing  columns  for  combining  their  attacks  and  for 
bringing  up  their  artillery,  but  also  because  (even  if  all 
enemies  in  pursuit  were  thrown  out  of  the  question)  it 
was  held,  by  those  best  acquainted  with  the  difficult 
and  obscure  geography  of  these  pathless  steppes, 
that  the  loss  of  this  one  narrow  strait  amongst  the 
hills  would  have  the  effect  of  throwing  them  (as  their 
only  alternative  in  a  case  where  so  wide  a  sweep  of 
pasturage  was  required)  upon  a  circuit  of  at  least  five 
hundred  miles  extra  ;  besides  that,  after  all,  this  circui- 
ous  route  would  carry  them  to  the  Torgai  at  a  point 
Ui  fitted  for  the  passage  of  their  heavy  baggage.  The 
defile  in  the  hills,  therefore,  it  was  resolved  to  gain ; 
and  yet,  unless  they  moved  upon  it  with  the  velocity 
of  light  cavalry,  there  was  little  chance  but  it  would 
oe  found  preoccupied  by  the  Cossacks.     They^  it  is 
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true,  had  suffered  greatly  in  the  recent  sanguinary 
action  with  their  enemies  ;  but  the  excitement  of  vic- 
tory, and  the  intense  sympathy  with  their  unexampled 
triumph,  had  again  swelled  their  ranks,  and  would 
probably  act  with  the  force  of  a  vortex  to  draw  in  their 
simple  countrymen  from  the  Caspian.  The  question, 
therefore,  of  preoccupation  was  reduced  to  a  race 
The  Cossacks  were  marching  upon  an  oblique  line  not 
above  fifty  miles  longer  than  that  which  led  to  the 
same  point  from  the  Kalmuck  head  quarters  before 
Koulagina ;  and  therefore,  without  the  most  furious 
haste  on  the  part  of  the  Kalmucks,  there  was  not  a 
chance  for  them,  burdened  and  "  trashed "  ^  ^g  they 
were,  to  anticipate  so  agile  a  light  cavalry  as  the 
Cossacks  in  seizing  this  important  pass. 

Dreadful  were  the  feelings  of  the  poor  women  on 
hearing  this  exposition  of  the  case ;  for  they  easily 
understood  that  too  capital  an  interest  (the  summa 
rerum)  was  now  at  stake  to  allow  of  any  regard  to 
minor  interests,  or  what  would  be  considered  such  \a 
their  present  circumstances.  The  dreadful  week  al- 
ready passed  —  their  inauguration  in  misery  —  was 
yet  fresh  in  their  remembrance.  The  scars  of  suffer- 
ing were  impressed  not  only  upon  their  memories,  but 
upon  their  very  persons  and  the  persons  of  their  chil- 
dren ;  and  they  knew  that,  where  no  speed  had  much 
chance  of  meetin'g  the  cravings  of  the  chieftains,  no 
test  would  be  accepted,  short  of  absolute  exhaustion, 
that  as  much  had  been  accomplished  as  could  be 
accomplished.  Weseloff,  the  Russian  captive,  has  re- 
corded the  silent  wretchedness  with  which  the  women 
tnd  elder  boys  assisted  in  drawing  the  tenl  ropes.     On 
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the  5th  of  January  all  had  been  animation  and  the 
joyousness  of  indefinite  expectation  :  now,  on  the  con- 
trary, a  brief  but  bitter  experience  had  taught  them  to 
take  an  amended  calculation  of  what  it  was  that  lay 
before  »hem. 

One  whole  day  and  far  into  the  succeeding  night 
had  the  renewed  flight  continued  :  the  sufferings  had 
been  greater  than  before  ;  for  the  cold  had  been  more 
intense,  and  many  perished  out  of  the  living  creatures 
through  every  class  except  only  the  camels,  whose 
powers  of  endurance  seemed  equally  adapted  to  cold 
and  heat.  The  second  morning,  however,  brought  an 
alleviation  to  the  distress.  Snow  had  begun  to  fall; 
and,  though  not  deep  at  present,  it  was  easily  foreseen 
that  it  soon  would  be  so,  and  that,  as  a  halt  would  in 
that  case  become  unavoidable,  no  plan  could  be  better 
than  that  of  staying  where  they  were,  especially  as 
the  same  cause  would  check  the  advance  of  the  Cos- 
sacks. Here,  then,  was  the  last  interval  of  comfort 
which  gleamed  upon  the  unhappy  nation  during  their 
whole  migration.  For  ten  days  the  snow  continued 
to  fall  with  little  intermission.  At  the  end  of  that  time 
keen,  bright,  frosty  weather  succeeded  ;  the  drifting  had 
ceased.  In  three  days  the  smooth  expanse  became 
firm  enough  to  support  the  treading  of  the  camels, 
and  the  flight  was  recommenced.  But  during  the  halt 
much  domestic  comfort  had  been  enjoyed,  and,  for  the 
last  time,  universal  plenty.  The  cows  and  oxen  had 
perished  in  such  vast  numbers  on  the  previous  marches 
that  an  order  was  now  issued  to  turn  what  remained  to 
account  by  slaughtering  the  whole,  and  salting  what- 
ever  part  should   be  found   to  exceed  the  immediate 
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consumption.  This  measure  led  to  a  scene  of  general 
banqueting,  and  even  of  festivity,  amongst  all  who  were 
not  incapacitated  for  joyous  emotions  by  distress  of 
mind,  by  grief  for  the  unhappy  experience  of  the  few 
last  days,  and  by  anxiety  for  tlie  too  gloomy  future. 
Seventy  thousand  persons  of  all  ages  had  already 
perished,  exclusively  of  the  many  thousand  allies  who 
had  been  cut  down  by  the  Cossack  sabre ;  and  the 
losses  in  reversion  were  likely  to  be  many  more  ;  for 
rumors  began  now  to  arrive  from  all  quarters,  by  the 
mounted  couriers  whom  the  khan  had  despatched  to 
the  rear  and  to  each  flank  as  well  as  in  advance,  that 
large  masses  of  the  imperial  troops  were  converging 
from  all  parts  of  Central  Asia  to  the  fords  of  the  River 
Torgai,  as  the  most  convenient  point  for  intercepting 
the  flying  tribes ;  and  it  was  already  well  known  that 
a  powerful  division  was  close  in  their  rear,  and  was 
retarded  only  by  the  numerous  artillery  which  had 
been  judged  necessary  to  support  their  operations. 
New  motives  were  thus  daily  arising  for  quickening 
the  motions  of  the  wretched  Kalmucks  and  for  ex- 
hausting those  who  were  previously  but  too  much 
exhausted. 

It  was  not  until  the  2d  day  of  February  that  the 
khan's  advanced  guard  came  in  sight  of  Ouchim,  the 
defile  among  the  hills  of  Moulgaldchares,  in  which  they 
anticipated  so  bloody  an  opposition  from  the  Cossacks. 
A  pretty  large  body  of  these  light  cavalry  had,  in  fact, 
preoccupied  the  pass  by  some  hours  ;  but  the  Khan  hav- 
bg  two  great  advantages,  —  namely,  a  strong  body  of 
infantry,  who  had  been  conveyed  by  sections  of  five  on 
bout  two  hundred  camels,  and  some  pieces  of  light 
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Rftillery  which  he  had  not  yet  been  forced  to  abandon,  — 
soon  began  to  make  a  serious  impression  upon  this  un- 
supported detachment ;  and  they  would  probably  at  any 
rate  have  retired ;  but,  at  the  very  moment  when  they 
were  making  some  dispositions  in  that  view,  Zebek- 
Dorchi  appeared  upon  their  rear  with  a  body  of  trained 
riflemen  who  had  distinguished  themselves  in  the  war 
with  Turkey.  These  men  had  contrived  to  crawl  unob- 
served over  the  cliffs  which  skirted  the  ravine,  availing 
themselves  of  the  dry  beds  of  the  summer  torrents  and 
other  inequalities  of  the  ground  to  conceal  their  move- 
ment. Disorder  and  trepidation  ensued  instantly  in 
the  Cossack  files.  The  khan,  who  had  been  waiting 
with  the  elite  of  his  heavy  cavalry,  charged  furiously 
upon  them.  Total  overthrow  followed  to  the  Cossacks, 
and  a  slaughter  such  as  in  some  measure  avenged  the 
recent  bloody  extermination  of  their  allies,  the  ancient 
ouloss  of  Feka-Zechorr.  The  slight  horses  of  the 
Cossacks  were  unable  to  support  the  weight  of  heavy 
Polish  dragoons  and  a  body  of  trained  cameleers,  (that 
is,  cuirassiers  mounted  on  camels.)  Hardy  they  were, 
but  not  strong,  nor  a  match  for  their  antagonists  in 
weight ;  and  their  extraordinary  efforts  through  the 
last  few  days  to  gain  their  presen.  position  had  greatly 
diminished  their  powers  for  effecting  an  escape.  Veiy 
few,  in  fact,  did  escape ;  and  the  bloody  day  of 
Ouchim  became  as  memorable  amongst  the  Cossacks 
as  that  which,  about  twenty  days  before,  had  signal- 
ized the  complete  annihilation  of  the  Feka-Zechorr.^ 

The  road  was  now  open  to  the  River  Igritcli,  and  as 
yet  even  far  beyond  it  to  the  Torgau ;  but  how  long 
this   state  of  things   would   continue    was   every  day 
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more  doubtful.  Certain  intelligence  was  now  received 
that  a  large  Russian  army,  well  appointed  in  every 
arm,  was  advancing  upon  the  Torgau  under  the  com- 
mand of  General  Traubenberg.  This  officer  was  to 
be  joined  on  his  route  by  ten  thousand  Bashkirs  and 
pretty  nearly  the  same  amount  of  Kirghises  —  both  he- 
reditary enemies  of  the  Kalmucks  —  both  exasperated 
to  a  point  of  madness  by  the  bloody  trophies  which 
Oubacha  and  Momotbacha  had,  in  late  years,  won 
from  such  of  their  compatriots  as  served  under  the 
sultan.  The  czarina's  yoke  these  wild  nations  bore 
with  submissive  patience,  but  not  the  hands  by  which 
it  had  been  imposed ;  and  accordingly,  catching  with 
eagerness  at  the  present  occasion  offered  to  their  ven- 
geance, they  sent  an  assurance  to  the  czarina  of  their 
perfect  obedience  to  her  commands,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  message  significantly  declaring  in  what  spirit 
they  meant  to  execute  them — .viz.,  "  that  they  would 
not  trouble  her  majesty  with  prisoners." 

Here  then  arose,  as  before  with  the  Cossacks,  a  race 
for  the  Kalmucks  with  the  regular  armies  of  Russia, 
and  concurrently  with  nations  as  fierce  and  semi- 
humanized  as  themselves,  besides  that  they  were  stung 
into  threefold  activity  by  the  furies  of  mortified  pride 
and  military  abasement  under  the  eyes  of  the  Turkish 
Bultan.  The  forces,  and  more  especially  the  artillery, 
of  Russia,  were  far  too  overwhelming  to  permit  the 
thought  of  a  regular  opposition  in  pitched  battles,  even 
with  a  less  dilapidated  state  of  their  resources  than 
:hey  could  reasonably  expect  at  the  period  of  their 
arrival  on  the  Torgau.  In  their  speed  lay  theii  only 
iiope  —  in   strength   of   foot,  as  before,   and    not    m 
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Strength  of  arm.  Onward,  therefore,  the  Kalrnuckg 
pressed,  marking  the  lines  of  their  wide-extending 
march  over  the  sad  solitudes  of  the  steppes  by  a  never- 
ending  chain  of  corpses.  The  old  and  the  young,  the 
sick  man  on  his  couch,  the  mother  with  her  baby, —  all 
were  left  behind.  Sights  such  as  these,  with  the  many 
rueful  aggravations  incident  to  the  helpless  condition 
of  infancy,  —  of  disease  and  of  female  weakness  aban- 
doned to  the  wolves  amidst  a  howling  wilderness,  — 
continued  to  track  their  course  through  a  space  of  full 
two  thousand  miles  ;  for  so  much  at  the  least  it  was 
likely  to  prove,  including  the  circuits  to  which  they 
were  often  compelled  by  rivers  or  hostile  tribes,  from 
the  point  of  starting  on  the  Wolga  until  they  could 
reach  their  destined  halting  ground  on  the  east  bank 
of  the  Torgau.  For  the  first  seven  weeks  of  this 
march  their  sufferings  had  been  imbittered  by  the 
excessive  severity  of  the  cold;  and  every  night  —  so 
long  as  wood  was  to  be  had  for  fires,  either  from  the 
lading  of  the  camels,  or  from  the  desperate  sacrifice 
of  their  baggage  wagons,  or  (as  occasionally  hap- 
pened) from  the  forests  which  skirted  the  banks  of  the 
many  rivers  which  crossed  their  path  —  no  spectacle 
was  more  frequent  than  that  of  a  circle,  composed  of 
men,  women,  and  children,  gathered  by  hundreds 
round  a  central  fire,  all  dead  and  stiff  at  the  return  of 
morning  light.  Myriads  were  left  behind  from  pure 
exhaustion,  of  whom  none  had  a  chance,  under  the 
combined  evils  which  beset  tnem,  of  surviving  through 
the  next  twenty-four  hours.  Frost,  however,  and  snow 
at  length  ceased  to  persecute ;  the  vast  extent  of  the 
march  at  length  brought  them  into  more  genial  lati' 
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hides  ;  and  the  unusual  duration  of  the  march  was  grad- 
ually bringing  them  into  the  more  genial  seasons  of  the 
year.  Two  thousand  miles  had  at  least  been  trav- 
ersed ;  February,  March,  April  were  gone  ;  the  balmy 
month  of  May  had  opened  ;  vernal  sights  and  sounds 
came  from  every  side  to  comfort  the  heart-weary 
travellers  ;  and  at  last,  in  the  latter  end  of  May,  they 
crossed  the  Torgau,  and  took  up  a  position  where  they 
hoped  to  find  liberty  to  repose  themselves  for  many 
weeks  in  comfort  as  well  as  in  security,  and  to  draw 
such  supplies  from  the  fertile  neighborhood  as  might 
restore  their  shattered  forces  to  a  condition  for  execut- 
ing, with  less  of  wreck  and  ruin,  the  large  remainder 
of  the  journey. 

^  Yes  ;  it  was  true  that  two  thousand  miles  of  wan- 
dering had  been  completed,  but  in  a  period  of  nearly 
five  months,  and  with  the  terrific  sacrifice  of  at  least 
two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  souls,  to  say  nothing 
of  herds  and  flocks  past  all  reckoning.  These  had 
all  perished  —  ox,  cow,  horse,  mule,  ass,  sheep,  or 
goat ;  not  one  survived  —  only  the  camels.  These 
arid  and  adust  creatures,  looking  like  the  mummies 
of  some  antediluvian  animals,  without  the  affections 
or  sensibilities  of  flesh  and  blood,  —  these  only  still 
erected  their  speaking  eyes  to  the  eastern  heavens, 
and  had  to  all  appearance  come  out  from  this  long 
lempest  of  trial  unscathed  and  unharmed.  The  khan, 
Knowing  how  much  he  was  individually  answerable 
for  the  misery  which  had  been  sustained,  must  have 
wept  tears  even  more  bitter  than  those  of  Xerxes 
when  he  threw  his  eyes  over  the  myriads  whom  he 
nad   assembled ;   for   the   tears   of  Xei-xes  were   un. 
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mingled  with  compunction.  Whatever  amends  were 
:n  his  power  he  resolved  to  make  by  sacrifices  to  tlie 
general  good  of  all  personal  regards  ;  and  accord- 
ingly, even  at  this  point  of  their  advance,  he  once 
more  deliberately  brought  under  review  the  whole 
question  of  the  revolt.  The  question  was  formally 
debated  before  the  council,  whether,  even  at  this 
point,  they  should  untread  their  steps,  and,  throwing 
themselves  upon  the  czarina's  mercy,  return  to  their 
old  allegiance.  In  that  case,  Oubacha  professed 
himself  willing  to  become  the  scapegoat  for  the  gen- 
eral transgression.  This,  he  argued,  was  no  fantastic 
scheme,  but  even  easy  of  accomplishment ;  for  the 
unlimited  and  sacred  power  of  the  khan,  so  well 
known  to  the  empress,  made  it  absolutely  iniquitous 
to  attribute  any  separate  responsibility  to  the  people. 
Upon  the  khan  rested  the  guilt  —  upon  the  khan 
would  descend  the  imperial  vengeance.  This  pro- 
posal was  applauded  for  its  generosity,  but  was 
energetically  opposed  by  Zebek-Dorchi.  Were  they 
to  lose  the  whole  journey  of  two  thousand  miles.? 
Was  their  misery  to  perish  without  fruit  ?  True  it  was 
that  they  had  yet  reached  only  the  half-way  house  ; 
but,  in  that  respect,  the  motives  were  evenly  balanced 
for  retreat  or  for  advance.  Either  way  they  would 
lave  pretty  nearly  the  same  distance  to  traverse, 
but  with  this  difference  —  that,  forwards,  their  route 
lay  through  lands  comparatively  fertile  ;  backwards, 
through  a  blasted  wilderness,  rich  only  in  memorials 
of  their  sorrow,  and  hideous  to  Kalmuck  eyes  by 
the  trophies  of  their  calamity.  Besides,  though  the 
empress  'aaight  accept  an  excuse  for  the  past,  would 
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she  the  less  forbear  to  suspect  for  the  future  ?  The 
czarina's  pardon  they  might  obtain  ;  but  could  they 
ever  hope  to  recover  her  confidence  ?  Doubtless 
there  would  now  be  a  standing  presumption  against 
them,  an  immortal  ground  of  jealousy  ;  and  a  jealous 
government  would  be  but  another  name  for  a  harsh 
one.  Finally,  whatever  motives  there  ever  had  been 
for  the  revolt  surely  remained  unimpaired  by  any 
thing  that  had  occurred.  In  reality,  the  revolt  was, 
after  all,  no  revolt,  but  (strictly  speaking)  a  return  to 
their  old  allegiance  ;  since,  not  above  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years  ago,  (viz.,  in  the  year  1616,)  their 
ancestors  had  revolted  from  the  Emperor  of  China. 
They  had  now  tried  both  governments;  and  for  them 
China  was  the  land  of  promise,  and  Russia  the  house 
of  bondage. 

Spite,  however,  of  all  that  Zebek  could  say  or  do, 
the  yearning  of  the  people  was  strongly  in  behalf  of 
the  khan's  proposal  ;  the  pardon  of  their  prince,  they 
persuaded  themselves,  would  be  readily  conceded  by 
the  emnress  ;  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  they  would 
at  this  time  have  thrown  themselves  gladly  upon  the 
imperial  mercy ;  when  suddenly  all  was  defeated  by 
the  arrival  of  two  envoys  from  Traubenberg.  This 
general  had  reached  the  fortress  of  Orsk,  after  a  very 
painful  march,  on  the  12th  of  April ;  thence  he  set 
forwards  towards  Oriembourg,  which  he  reached  upon 
the  1st  of  June,  having  been  joined  on  his  route  at 
various  times  through  the  month  of  May  by  the 
Kirghises  and  a  corps  of  ten  thousand  Bashkirs 
From  Oriembourg  he  sent  forward  his  official  offers  to 
the  khan,  which  were  harsh  and  peremptory,  holding 
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out  no  specific  stipulations  as  to  pardon  or  impunity, 
and  exacting  unconditional  submission  as  the  prelimi- 
nary price  of  any  cessation  from  military  operations. 
The  personal  character  of  Traubenberg,  which  was 
any  thing  but  energetic,  and  the  condition  of  his  army, 
disorganized  in  a  great  measure  by  the  length  and 
severity  of  the  march,  made  it  probable  that,  with  a 
little  time  for  negotiation,  a  more  conciliatory  tone 
would  have  been  assumed.  But,  unhappily  for  all 
parties,  sinister  events  occurred  in  the  mean  time, 
such  as  effectually  put  an  end  to  every  hope  of  the 
kind. 

The  two  envoys  sent  forward  by  Traubenberg  had 
reported  to  this  officer  that  a  distance  of  only  ten 
days'  march  lay  between  his  own  head  quarters  and 
those  of  the  khan.  Upon  this  fact  transpiring,  the 
Kirghises,  by  their  prince  Nourali,  and  the  Bashkirs, 
entreated  the  Russian  general  to  advance  without 
delay.  Once  having  placed  his  cannon  in  position, 
so  as  to  command  the  Kalmuck  camp,  the  fate  of  the 
rebel  khan  and  his  people  would  be  in  his  own 
hands,  and  they  would  themselves  form  his  advanced 
guard.  Traubenberg,  however,  why  has  not  been 
certainly  explained,  refused  to  march,  grounding  his 
refusal  upon  the  condition  of  his  army  and  their 
absolute  need  of  refreshment.  Long  and  fierce  was 
(he  altercation ;  but  at  length,  seeing  no  chance  of 
prevailing,  and  dreading  above  all  other  events  the 
escape  of  their  detested  enemy,  the  ferocious  Bash- 
kirs went  off  in  a  body  by  forced  marches.  In  six 
days  they  reached  the  Torgau,  crossed  by  swimming 
their  horses,  and  fell  upon  the  Kalmucks,  who  were 
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dispersed  for  many  a  league  in  search  of  food  or 
provender  for  their  camels.  The  first  day's  action 
was  one  vast  succession  of  independent  skirmishes, 
diffused  over  a  field  of  thirty  to  forty  miles  in  extent ; 
one  party  often  breaking  up  into  three  or  four,  and 
again  (according  to  the  accidents  of  ground)  three  or 
four  blending  into  one ;  flight  and  pursuit,  rescue 
and  total  overthrow,  going  on  simultaneously,  under 
all  varieties  of  form,  in  all  quarters  of  the  plain. 
The  Bashkirs  had  found  themselves  obliged,  by  the 
scattered  state  of  the  Kalmucks,  to  split  up  into 
innumerable  sections ;  and  thus,  for  some  hours, 
it  had  been  impossible  for  the  most  practised  eye 
to  collect  the  general  tendency  of  the  day's  fortune. 
Both  the  khan  and  Zebek-Dorchi  were  at  one  mo- 
ment made  prisoners,  and  more  than  once  in  im- 
minent danger  of  being  cut  down ;  but  at  length 
Zebek  succeeded  in  rallying  a  strong  column  of 
infantry,  which,  with  the  support  of  the  camel  corps 
on  each  flank,  compelled  the  Bashkirs  to  retreat. 
Clouds,  however,  of  these  wild  cavalry  continued  to 
arrive  through  the  next  two  days  and  nights,  followed 
or  accompanied  by  the  Kirghises.  These  being 
viewed  as  the  advanced  parties  of  Traubenberg's 
army,  the  Kalmuck  chieftains  saw  no  hope  of  safety 
but  in  flight ;  and  in  this  way  it  happened  that  a  re- 
treat, which  had  so  recently  been  brought  to  a  pause, 
was  resumed  at  the  very  moment  when  the  unhappy 
fugitives  were  anticipating  a  deep  repose,  without  fur- 
ther molestation,  the  whole  summer  through. 

It  seemed  as  though  every  variety  of  wretchedness 
were  predestined   to   the   Kalmucks,  and  as  if  their 
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sufferings  were  incomplete  unless  they  were  rounded 
and  matured  by  all  that  the  most  dreadful  agencies 
of  summer's  heat  could  superadd  to  those  of  frost 
and  winter.  To  this  sequel  of  their  story  we  shall 
immediately  revert,  after  first  noticing  a  little  romantic 
episode  which  occurred  at  this  point  between  Oubacha 
and  his  unprincipled  cousin  Zebek-Dorchi. 

There  was,  at  the  time  of  the  Kalmuck  flight  from 
the  Wolga,  a  Russian  gentleman  of  some  rank  at  the 
court  of  the  khan,  whom,  for  political  reasons,  it  was 
thought  necessary  to  carry  along  with  them  as  a  cap- 
tive. For  some  weeks  his  confinement  had  been  very 
strict,  and  in  one  or  two  instances  cruel ;  but,  as  the 
increasing  distance  was  continually  diminishing  the 
chances  of  escape,  and  perhaps,  also,  as  the  misery 
of  the  guards  gradually  withdrew  their  attention  from 
all  minor  interests  to  their  own  personal  sufferings, 
the  vigilance  of  the  custody  grew  more  and  more 
relaxed  ;  until  at  length,  upon  a  petition  to  the  khan, 
Mr.  Weseloff  was  formally  restored  to  liberty  ;  and  it 
was  understood  that  he  might  use  his  liberty  in  what- 
ever way  he  chose,  even  for  returning  to  Russia,  if 
that  should  be  his  wish.  Accordingly,  he  was  making 
active  preparations  for  his  journey  to  St.  Petersburg, 
when  it  occurred  to  Zebek-Dorchi  that  not  improba- 
bly, in  some  of  the  battles  which  were  then  anticipated 
Vith  Traubenberg,  it  might  happen  to  them  to  lose 
some  prisoner  of  rank,  in  which  case  the  Russian 
Weseloff  would  be  a  pledge  in  their  hands  for  nego- 
tiating an  exchange.  Upon  this  plea,  to  his  own 
severe  affliction,  the  Russian  was  detained  until  the 
further   pleasure   of    the    khan.      The   khan's    name. 
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mdeed,  was  used  through  the  whole  aflair,  but,  as  h 
Beemed,  with  so  little  concurrence  on  his  part,  that, 
when  WeselofF  in  a  private  audience  humbly  remon- 
strated upon  the  injustice  done  him  and  the  cruelty 
of  thus  sporting  with  his  feelings  by  setting  him  at 
liberty,  and,  as  it  were,  tempting  him  into  dreams  of 
home  and  restored  happiness  only  for  the  purpose  of 
blighting  them,  the  good-natured  prince  disclaimed  all 
participation  in  the  affair,  and  went  so  far  in  proving 
his  sincerity  as  even  to  give  him  permission  to  effect 
his  escape  ;  and,  as  a  ready  means  of  commencing 
it  without  raising  suspicion,  the  khan  mentioned  to 
Mr.  Weseloff  that  he  had  just  then  received  a  mes- 
sage from  the  hetman  of  the  Bashkirs,  soliciting  a 
private  interview  on  the  banks  of  the  Torgau  at  a 
spot  pointed  out.  That  interview  was  arranged  for  the 
coming  night ;  and  Mr.  Weseloff  might  go  in  the 
khan's  suite,  which  on  either  side  was  not  to  exceed 
three  persons.  Weseloff  was  a  prudent  man,  ac- 
quainted with  the  world,  and  he  read  treachery  in 
the  very  outline  of  this  scheme,  as  stated  by  the 
khan  —  treachery  against  the  khan's  person.  He 
mused  a  little,  and  then  communicated  so  much  of 
his  suspicions  to  the  khan  as  might  put  him  on  his 
guard ;  but,  upon  further  consideration,  he  begged 
leave  to  decline  the  honor  of  accompanying  the  khan. 
The  fact  was,  that  three  Kalmucks,  who  had  strong 
motives  for  returning  to  their  countrymen  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  Wolga,  guessing  the  intentions  of  Wese- 
loff, had  offered  to  join  him  in  his  escape.  These 
men  the  khan  would  probably  find  himself  obliged 
to  countenance  in  their  project ;  so  that  il  became  a 
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point  of  honor  with  WeselofF  to  conceal  their  inten- 
tions, and  therefore  to  accomplish  the  evasion  from 
the  camp,  (of  which  the  first  steps  only  would  be 
hazardous,)  without  risking  the  notice  of  the  khan. 

The  district  in  which  they  were  now  encamped 
abounded  through  many  hundred  miles  with  wild 
horses  of  a  docile  and  beautiful  breed.  Each  of  the 
four  fugitives  had  caught  from  seven  to  ten  of  these 
spirited  creatures  in  the  course  of  the  last  few  days. 
This  raised  no  suspicion,  for  the  rest  of  the  Kalmucks 
had  been  making  the  same  sort  of  provision  against 
the  coming  toils  of  their  remaining  route  to  China. 
These  horses  were  secured  by  halters,  and  hidden 
about  dusk  in  the  thickets  which  lined  the  margin  of 
the  river.  To  these  thickets,  about  ten  at  night,  the 
four  fugitives  repaired.  They  took  a  circuitous  path 
ivhich  drew  them  as  little  as  possible  within  danger  of 
challenge  from  any  of  the  outposts  or  of  the  patrols 
which  had  been  established  on  the  quarters  where  the 
Bashkirs  lay,  and  in  three  quarters  of  an  hour  they 
reached  the  rendezvous.  The  moon  had  now  risen , 
the  horses  were  unfastened ;  and  they  were  in  the  act 
of  mounting,  when  the  deep  silence  of  the  woods  was 
disturbed  by  a  violent  uproar  and  the  clashing  of 
arms.  WeselofF  fancied  that  he  heard  the  voice  of 
the  khan  shouting  for  assistance.  He  remembered 
the  communication  made  by  that  prince  in  the  morn- 
ing ;  and,  requesting  his  companions  to  support  him,  he 
^•ode  off  in  the  direction  of  the  sound.  A  very  short 
distance  brought  him  to  an  open  glade  in  the  wood, 
\\^here  he  beheld  four  men  contending  with  a  part}  of 
at   least   nine   or   ten.     Two   of  the    four   were    dis- 
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mounted  at  the  very  instant  of  WeselofPs  arrival. 
One  of  tliese  he  recognized  almost  certainly  as  the 
iihan,  who  was  fighting  hand  to  hand,  but  at  great 
disadvantage,  with  two  of  the  advei-se  horsemen. 
Seeing  that  no  time  was  to  be  lost,  WeselofT  fired  and 
brought  down  one  of  the  two.  His  companions  dis- 
charged their  carabines  at  the  same  moment ;  and  then 
all  rushed  simultaneously  into  the  little  open  area. 
The  thundering  sound  of  about  thirty  horses,  all  rush- 
ing at  once  into  a  narrow  space,  gave  the  impression 
that  a  whole  troop  of  cavalry  was  coming  down  upon 
the  assailants,  who  accordingly  wheeled  about  and  fled 
with  one  impulse.  WeselofF  advanced  to  the  dis- 
mounted  cavalier,  who,  as  he  expected,  proved  to  be 
the  khan.  The  man  whom  Weseloff  had  shot  was  ly- 
ing dead ;  and  both  were  shocked,  though  WesjelofT  at 
leeist  was  not  surprised,  on  stooping  down  and  scruti- 
nizing his  features,  to  recognize  a  well-known  confi- 
■dential  servant  of  Zebek-Dorchi.  Nothing  was  said 
by  either  party.  The  khan  rode  off,  escorted  by  Wese- 
loff and  his  companions ;  and  for  some  time  a  dead 
silence  prevailed.  The  situation  of  Weseloff  was  deli- 
cate and  critical.  To  leave  the  khan  at  this  point  was 
probably  to  cancel  their  recent  services;  for  he  might 
be  again  crossed  on  his  path,  and  again  attacked,  by 
the  very  party  from  whom  he  had  just  been  delivered. 
Vei,  on  the  other  hand,  to  return  to  the  camp  was  to 
tndanger  the  chances  of  accomplishing  the  escape. 
The  khan,  also,  was  apparently  revolving  all  this  in  his 
.Tiind  ;  for  at  length  he  broke  silence  and  said, "  I  com- 
orehend  your  situation  ;  and,  under  other  circumstances, 
might  feel  it  my  duty  to  detain  your  companions 
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but  it  would  ill  become  me  to  do  so  after  the  important 
service  you  have  just  rendered  me.     Let  us  turn   a 

little  to  the  left.  There,  where  you  see  the  watchfire, 
IS  an  outpost.  Attend  me  so  far.  I  am  then  safe. 
You  may  turn  and  pursue  your  enterprise  ;  for  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  you  will  appear  as  my  escort 
are  sufficient  to  shield  you  from  all  suspicion  for  the 
present.  I  regret  having  no  better  means  at  my  dis- 
posal for  testifying  my  gratitude.  But,  tell  me,  before 
we  part,  was  it  accident  only  which  led  you  to  my 
rescue?  or  had  you  acquired  any  knowledge  of  the 
plot  by  which  I  was  decoyed  into  this  snare  .?  "  Wese- 
lofF  answered  very  candidly  that  mere  accident  had 
brought  him  to  the  spot  at  which  he  heard  the  uproar ; 
but  that,  having  heard  it,  and  connecting  it  with  the 
khan's  communication  of  the  morning,  he  had  then 
designedly  gone  after  the  sound  in  a  way  which  he 
certainly  should  not  have  done  at  so  critical  a  moment 
unless  in  the  expectation  of  finding  the  khan  assaulted 
by  assassins.  A  few  minutes  after  they  reached  the 
outpost  at  which  it  became  safe  to  leave  the  Tar- 
tar chieftain ;  and  immediately  the  four  fugitives  com- 
menced a  flight  which  is,  perhaps,  without  a  parallel  in 
ihe  annals  of  travelling.  Each  of  them  led  six  or  seven 
horses  besides  the  one  he  rode  ;  and  by  shifting  from 
one  to  the  other,  (like  the  ancient  desultors  of  the 
Roman  circus,)  so  as  never  to  burden  the  same  horse 
for  more  than  half  an  hour  at  a  time,  they  continued 
to  advance  at  the  rate  of  two  hundred  miles  in  the 
twenty-four  hours  for  three  days  consecutively.  After 
that  time,  considering  themselves  beyond  pursuit,  they 
oroceeded   less   rapidly,  though   still  with  a  velocity 
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which  staggered  the  belief  of  WeselofPs  friends  in 
after  years.  He  was,  however,  a  man  of  high  princi- 
ple, and  alwa3^s  adhered  firmly  to  the  details  of  his 
printed  report.  One  of  the  circumstances  there  stated 
is,  that  they  continued  *to  pursue  the  route  by  which  the 
Kalmucks  had  fled,  never  for  an  instant  finding  any 
difficulty  in  tracing  it  by  the  skeletons  and  other  me- 
morials of  their  calamities.  In  particular,  he  mentions 
vast  heaps  of  money  as  part  of  the  valuable  property 
which  it  had  been  necessary  to  sacrifice.  These  heaps 
were  found  lying  still  untouched  in  the  deserts.  From 
these  WeselofF  and  his  companions  took  as  much  as 
they  could  conveniently  carry;  and  this  it  was,  with 
the  price  of  their  beautiful  horses,  which  they  after- 
wards sold  at  one  of  the  Russian  military  settlements 
for  about  fifteen  pounds  apiece,  which  eventually  enabled 
them  to  pui-sue  their  journey  in  Russia.  This  journey,  as 
regarded  WeselofF  in  particular,  was  closed  by  a  tragi- 
cal catastrophe.  He  was  at  that  time  young,  and  the 
only  child  of  a  doting  mother.  Her  affliction  under 
the  violent  abduction  of  her  son  had  been  excessive, 
and  probably  had  undermined  her  constitution.  Still 
5he  had  supported  it.  WeselofT,  giving  way  to  the 
natural  impulses  of  his  filial  affection,  had  imprudent- 
ly posted  through  Russia  to  his  mother's  house  without 
warning  of  his  approach.  He  rushed  precipitately  into 
her  presence  ;  and  she,  who  had  stood  the  shocks  of 
Borrow,  was  found  unequal  to  the  shock  of  joy  too 
sudden  and  too  acute.     She  died  upon  the  spot. 

We  now  revert  to  the  final  scenes  of  the  Kalmuck 
flight.  These  it  would  be  useless  to  pursue  circum- 
Rtantiaily  through  the  whole  two  thousand  miles  of 
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iuffering  which  remained;  for  the  character  of  that 
suffering  was  even  more  monotonous  than  on  the  for- 
mer half  of  the  flight,  but  also  more  severe.  Its  main 
elements  were  excessive  heat,  with  the  accompaniments 
of  famine  and  thirst,  but  aggravated  at  every  step  by 
the  murderous  aUacks  of  their  cruel  enemies,  the  Bash- 
kirs and  the  Kirghises. 

These  people,  "  more  fell  than  anguish,  hunger,  or 
the  sea,"  stuck  to  the  unhappy  Kalmucks  like  a  swarm 
of  enraged  hornets ;  and  very  often,  whilst  they  were 
attacking  them  in  the  rear,  their  advanced  parties  and 
flanks  were  attacked  with  almost  equal  fury  by  the 
people  of  the  country  which  they  were  traversing :  and 
with  good  reason,  since  the  law  of  self-preservation  had 
now  obliged  the  fugitive  Tartars  to  plunder  provisions 
and  to  forage  wherever  they  passed.  In  this  respect 
their  condition  was  a  constant  oscillation  of  wretched- 
ness ;  for  sometimes,  pressed  by  grinding  famine,  they 
took  a  circuit  of  perhaps  a  hundred  miles,  in  order 
to  strike  into  a  land  rich  in  the  comforts  of  life.  But 
in  such  a  land  they  were  sure  to  find  a  crowded  popu- 
lation, of  which  every  arm  was  raised  in  unrelenting 
hostility,  with  all  the  advantages  of  local  knowledge, 
and  with  constant  preoccupation  of  all  the  defensible 
positions,  mountain  passes,  or  bridges.  Sometimes, 
again,  wearied  out  with  this  mode  of  suffering,  they 
ook  a  circuit  of  perhaps  a  hundred  miles,  in  order  to 
strike  into  a  land  with  few  or  no  inhabitants ;  but  in 
such  a  land  they  were  sure  to  meet  absolute  starvation 
Then,  again,  whether  with  or  without  this  plague  of 
starvation,  whether  with  or  without  this  plague  of 
hostility  in  front,  whatever  might  be  the  "  fierce  va. 
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rieties  "  of  tneir  misery  in  this  respect  no  rest  evei 
came  to  their  unhappy  rear ;  post  equitem  sedet  atra 
cura ;  it  was  a  torment  like  the  undying  worm  of  con- 
science ;  and,  upon  the  whole,  it  presented  a  spectacle 
altogether  unprecedented  in  the  histoiy  of  mankind. 
Private  and  personal  malignity  is  not  unfrequently 
immortal ;  but  rare  indeed  is  it  to  find  the  same  perti- 
nacity of  malice  in  a  nation.  And  what  imbittered  the 
interest  was,  that  the  malice  was  reciprocal.  Thus  far 
the  parties  met  upon  equal  terms ;  but  that  equality 
only  sharpened  the  sense  of  their  dire  inequality  as  to 
other  circumstances.  The  Bashkirs  were  ready  to 
fight  "  from  morn  to  dewy  eve."  The  Kalmucks,  on 
the  contrary,  were  always  obliged  to  run  :  was  it  from 
their  enemies  as  creatures  whom  they  feared  }  No  ; 
but  towards  their  friends  —  towards  that  final  haven  of 
China,  —  as  what  was  hourly  implored  by  their  wives 
and  the  tears  of  their  children.  But,  though  they  fled 
unwillingly,  too  often  they  fled  in  vain  —  being  unwill- 
ingly recalled.  There  lay  the  torment.  Every  day 
the  Bashkirs  fell  upon  them  ;  every  day  the  same  un- 
profitable battle  was  renewed.  As  a  matter  of  course, 
the  Kalmucks  recalled  part  of  their  advanced  guard 
tt  fight  them.  Eveiy  day  the  battle  raged  for  hours, 
and  uniformly  with  the  same  result ;  for,  no  sooner 
did  the  Bashkirs  find  themselves  too  heavily  pressed, 
and  that  the  Kalmuck  march  had  been  retarded  by 
some  hours,  than  they  retired  into  tl^  boundless  deserts, 
where  all  pursuit  was  hopeless.  But  if  the  Kalmucks 
resolved  to  press  forward,  regardless  of  their  enemies, 
Ti  that  case  their  attacks  became  so  fierce  aid  over- 
whelming that  the  general  safety  seemed  likely  to  be 
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brought  into  question  ;  nor  could  any  cfTectual  remedy 
be  applied  to  the  case,  even  for  each  separate  day 
excej)!  by  a  most  embarrassing  halt  and  by  counter- 
marches that,  to  men  in  their  circumstances,  were 
almost  worse  than  death.  It  will  not  be  surprising 
that  the  irritation  of  such  a  systematic  persecution, 
superadded  to  a  previous  and  hereditary  hatred  and 
accompanied  by  the  stinging  consciousness  of  utter 
impotence  as  regarded  all  effectual  vengeance,  should 
gradually  have  inflamed  the  Kalmuck  animosity  into 
the  wildest  expression  of  downright  madness  and 
frenzy.  Indeed,  long  before  the  frontiers  of  China 
were  approached,  the  hostility  of  both  sides  had  as- 
sumed the  appearance  much  more  of  a  warfare 
amongst  wild  beasts  than  amongst  creatures  acknowl- 
edging the  restraints  of  reason  or  the  claims  of  a  com- 
mon nature.  The  spectacle  became  too  atrocious  ;  it 
was  that  of  a  host  of  lunatics  pursued  by  a  host  of 
fiends. 

On  a  fine  mormng  in  early  autumn  of  the  year  1771, 
Kien  Long,  the  Emperor  of  China,  was  pursuing  his 
amusements  in  a  wild  frontier  district  lying  on  the 
outside  of  the  Great  Wall.  For  many  hundred  square 
leagues  the  country  was  desolate  of  inhabitants,  but 
rich  in  woods  of  ancient  growth  and  overrun  with 
game  of  every  description.  In  a  central  spot  of  this 
solitary  region  the  emperor  had  built  a  gorgeous 
nunting  lodge,  to  which  he  resorted  annually  for  rec- 
reation and  relief  from  the  cares  of  government. 
Led  onwards  in  pursuit  of  game,  he  had  rambled  to  a 
Jistance  of  two  hundred  miles  or  more  from  this  lodge 
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followed  at  a  little  distance  by  a  sufficient  military 
escort,  and  every  night  pitching  his  tent  in  a  different 
situation,  until  at  length  he  had  arrived  on  the  very 
margin  of  the  vast  central  deserts  of  Asia.^  Here 
he  was  standing,  by  accident,  at  an  opening  of  his 
pavilion,  enjoying  the  morning  sunshine,  when  sud- 
denly to  the  westward  there  arose  a  vast,  cloudy  vapor, 
which  by. degrees  expanded,  mounted,  and  seemed  to 
be  slowly  diffusing  itself  over  the  whole  face  of  the 
heavens.  By  and  by  this  vast  sheet  of  mist  began  to 
thicken  towards  the  horizon  and  to  roll  forward  in 
billowy  volumes.  The  emperor's  suite  assembled 
from  all  quarters  ;  the  silver  trumpets  were  sounded 
in  the  rear ;  and  from  all  the  glades  and  forest  avenues 
began  to  trot  forward  towards  the  pavilion  the  yagers, 
half  cavalry,  half  huntsmen,  who  composed  the  im- 
perial escort.  Conjecture  was  on  the  stretch  to  divine 
the  cause  of  this  phenomenon  ;  and  the  interest  con- 
tinually increased  in  proportion  as  simple  curiosity 
gradually  deepened  into  the  anxiety  of  uncertain  dan- 
ger. At  first  it  had  been  imagined  that  some  vast 
troops  of  deer  or  other  wild  animals  of  the  chase  had 
been  disturbed  in  their  forest  haunts  by  the  emperor's 
movements,  or  possibly  by  wild  beasts  prowling  for 
prey,  and  might  be  fetching  a  compass  by  way  of 
reentering  the  forest  grounds  at  some  remoter  points 
secure  from  molestation.  But  this  conjecture  was 
dissipated  by  the  slow  increase  of  the  cloud  and  the 
steadiness  of  its  motion.  In  the  course  of  two  hours 
the  vast  phenomenon  had  advanced  to  a  point  which 
was  judged  to  be  within  five  miles  of  the  spectators : 
^ough  all  calculations  of  distance  were  difficult,  ano 
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often  fallacious,  when  applied  to  the  endless  expanses 
of  the  Tartar  deserts.  Through  the  next  hour,  during 
which  the  gentle  morning  breeze  had  a  little  fresh- 
ened, the  dusty  vapor  had  developed  itself  far  and 
wide  into  the  appearance  of  huge  aerial  draperies, 
hanging  in  mighty  volumes  from  the  sky  to  the  earth ; 
and  at  particular  points,  where  the  eddies  of  the  breeze 
acted  upon  the  pendulous  skirts  of  these  aerial  curtains, 
rents  were  perceived,  sometimes  taking  the  form  of 
regular  arches,  portals,  and  windows,  through  which 
began  dimly  to  gleam  the  heads  of  camels  "  indorsed  "  ^ 
with  human  beings,  and  at  intervals  the  moving  of 
men  and  horses  in  tumultuous  array,  and  then 
through  other  openings,  or  vistas,  at  far-distant  points, 
the  flashing  of  polished  arms.  But  sometimes,  as  the 
wind  slackened  or  died  away,  all  those  openings,  of 
whatever  form,  in  the  cloudy  pall,  would  slowly  close, 
and  for  a  time  the  whole  pageant  was  shut  up  from 
view  ;  although  the  growing  din,  the  clamors,  the 
shrieks  and  groans  ascending  from  infuriated  myriads, 
reported,  in  a  language  not  to  be  misunderstood,  what 
was  going  on  behind  the  cloudy  screen. 

It  was,  in  fact,  the  Kalmuck  host,  now  in  the  last  ex- 
tremities of  their  exhaustion,  and  very  fast  approach- 
ing to  that  final  stage  of  privation  and  intense  misery 
beyond  which  few  or  none  could  have  lived,  but  also, 
happily  for  themselves,  fast  approaching  (in  a  literal 
sense)  that  final  stage  of  their  long  pilgrimage  at  which 
Ihey  would  meet  hospitality  on  a  scale  of  royal  magnifi- 
cence and  full  protection  from  their  enemies.  These 
enemies,  however,  as  yet,  still  were  hanging  on  their 
ear  as  fiercely  as  ever     though  this  day  was  destined 
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to  be  the  last  of  their  hideous  persecution.  The  khan 
had,  in  fact,  sent  forward  couriers  with  all  the  requisite 
statements  and  petitions,  addressed  to  the  Emperor  of 
China.  These  had  been  duly  received,  and  prepara- 
tions  made  in  consequence  to  welcome  the  Kalmucks 
with  the  most  paternal  benevolence.  But  as  these 
couriers  had  been  despatched  from  the  Torgau  at  the 
moment  of  arrival  thither,  and  before  the  advance  of 
Traubenberg  had  made  it  necessary  for  the  khan  to 
order  a  hasty  renewal  of  the  flight,  the  emperor  had 
not  looked  for  their  arrival  on  their  frontier  until 
full  three  months  after  the  present  time.  The  khan 
tiad,  indeed,  expressly  notified  his  intention  to  pass  the 
summer  heats  on  the  banks  of  the  Torgau,  and  to  re- 
commence his  retreat  about  the  beginning  of  Septem- 
ber. The  subsequent  change  of  plan  being  unknown 
to  Kien  Long,  left  him  for  some  time  in  doubt  as  to  the 
true  interpretation  to  be  put  upon  this  mighty  appari- 
tion in  the  desert;  but  at  length  the  savage  clamors 
of  hostile  fury  and  the  clangor  of  weapons  unveiled 
to  the  emperor  the  true  nature  of  those  unexpected 
calamities  which  had  so  prematurely  precipitated  the 
Kalmuck  measure. 

Apprehending  the  real  state  of  affairs,  the  emperor 
instantly  perceived  that  the  first  act  of  his  fatherly 
care  for  these  erring  children,  (as  he  esteemed  them,) 
now  returning  to  their  ancient  obedience,  must  be. 
to  deliver  them  from  their  pursuers.  And  this  was 
less  diflficult  than  might  have  been  supposed.  Not 
many  miles  in  the  rear  was  a  body  of  well-appointed 
Davalry,  with  a  strong  detachment  of  artillery,  who 
always  attended  ihe  empcmr's  motions.      These  were 
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hastily  summoned.  Meantime  it  occurred  to  the  train 
of  courtiers  tliat  some  danger  might  arise  to  the  em- 
peror's person  from  the  proximity  of  a  lawless  enemy  ; 
and  accordingly  he  was  induced  to  retire  a  little  to  the 
rear.  It  soon  appeared,  however,  to  those  who  watched 
the  vapory  shroud  in  the  desert,  that  its  motion  was 
not  such  as  would  argue  the  direction  of  the  march  to 
be  exactly  upon  the  pavilion,  but  rather  in  a  diagonal 
line,  making  an  angle  of  full  forty-five  degrees  with  that 
line  in  which  the  imperial  cortege  had  been  stand- 
ing, and  therefore  with  a  distance  continually  increas- 
ing. Those  who  knew  the  country  judged  that  the 
Kalmucks  were  making  for  a  large  fresh-water  lake 
about  seven  or  eight  miles  distant.  They  were  right  f 
and  to  that  point  the  imperial  cavalry  was  ordered  up  ; 
and  it  was  precisely  in  that  spot,  and  about  three  hours 
after,  and  at  noonday,  on  the  8th  of  September,  that 
the  great  exodus  of  the  Kalmuck  Tartars  was  brought 
to  a  final  close,  and  with  a  scene  of  such  memorable 
and  hellish  fury  as  formed  an  appropriate  winding  up 
to  an  expedition  in  all  its  parts  and  details  so  awfully 
disastrous.  The  emperor  was  not  personally  present, 
or  at  least  he  saw  whatever  he  did  see  from  too  great 
a  distance  to  discriminate  its  individual  features;  but 
he  records  in  his  written  memorial  the  report  made  to 
him  of  this  scene  by  some  of  his  own  officers. 

The  Lake  of  Tengis,  near  the  frightful  Desert  of 
Kobi,  lay  in  a  hollow  amongst  hills  of  a  moderate 
height,  ranging  generally  from  two  to  three  thousand 
feet  high.  About  eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  the 
Chinese  cavalry  njached  the  summit  of  a  road  which  led 
hrough  a  cradle-like  dip  in  the  mountains  right  down 
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upon  the  margin  of  the  lake.  From  this  pass,  elo 
vated  about  two  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
water,  they  continued  to  descend,  by  a  very  winding 
and  difficult  road,  for  an  hour  and  a  half;  and  during 
the  whole  of  this  descent  they  were  compelled  to  be 
inactive  spectators  of  the  fiendish  spectacle  below. 
The  Kalmucks,  reduced  by  this  time  from  about  six 
hundred  thousand  souls  to  two  hundred  thousand,  and 
after  enduring  for  two  months  and  a  half  the  miseries 
we  have  previously  described, —  outrageous  heat,  fam- 
ine, and  the  destroying  cimeter  of  the  Kirghises  and  the 
Bashkirs,  —  had  for  the  last  ten  days  been  traversing 
a  hideous  desert,  where  no  vestiges  were  seen  of  vege- 
tation and  no  drop  of  water  could  be  found.  Camels 
and  men  were  already  so  overladen  that  it  was  a  mere 
impossibility  that  they  should  carry  a  tolerable  suffi- 
ciency for  the  passage  of  this  frightful  wilderness. 
On  the  eighth  day,  the  wretched  daily  allowance,  which 
had  been  continually  diminishing,  failed  entirely  ;  and 
thus,  for  two  days  of  insupportable  fatigue,  the  horrors 
of  thirst  had  been  carried  to  the  fiercest  extremity. 
Upon  this  last  morning,  at  the  sight  of  the  hills  and  the 
forest  scenery,  which  announced  to  those  who  acted  as 
guides  the  neighborhood  of  the  Lake  of  Tengis,  all  the 
people  rushed  along  with  maddening  eagerness  to  the 
anticipated  solace.  The  day  grew  hotter  and  hotter 
the  people  more  and  more  exhausted  ;  and  gradually, 
m  the  general  rush  forwards  to  the  lake,  all  discipline 
and  command  were  lost  —  all  attempts  to  preserve  a 
rearguard  were  neglected.  The  wild  Bashkirs  rode 
in  amongst  the  encumbered  people  and  slaughtered 
them   by  wholesale,  and   almost    without    resistance 
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Screams  and  tumultuous  shouts  proclaimed  the  prog- 
ress of  the  massacre  ;  but  none  heeded  —  none  halt- 
ed ;  all  alike,  pauper  or  noble,  continued  to  rush  on 
with  maniacal  haste  to  the  waters  —  all  with  faces 
blackened  by  the  heat  preying  upon  the  liver  and 
with  tongue  drooping  from  the  mouth.  The  cruel 
Bashkir  was  affected  by  the  same  misery,  and  man- 
ifested the  same  symptoms  of  his  misery,  as  the 
wretched  Kalmuck.  The  murderer  was  oftentimes  in 
the  same  frantic  misery  as  his  murdered  victim. 
Many,  indeed,  (an  ordinary  effect  of  thirst,)  in  both 
nations,  had  become  lunatic ;  and  in  this  state,  whilst 
mere  multitude  and  condensation  of  bodies  alone  op- 
posed any  check  to  the  destroying  cimeter  and  the 
trampling  hoof,  the  lake  was  reached ;  and  to  that 
the  whole  vast  body  of  enemies  rushed,  and  together 
continued  to  rush,  forgetful  of  all  things  at  that  mo- 
ment but  of  one  almighty  instinct.  This  absorption  of 
the  thoughts  in  one  maddening  appetite  lasted  for  a 
single  minute  ;  but  in  the  next  arose  the  final  scene 
of  parting  vengeance.  Far  and  wide  the  waters  of 
the  solitary  lake  were  instantly  dyed  red  with  blood 
and  gore.  Here  rode  a  party  of  savage  Bashkirs, 
hewing  off  heads  as  fast  as  the  swaths  fall  before  the 
mower's  scythe  ;  there  stood  unarmed  Kalmucks  in  a 
death  grapple  with  their  detested  foes,  both  up  to  the 
middle  in  water,  and  oftentimes  both  sinking  together 
below  the  surface,  from  weakness  or  from  struggles, 
and  perishing  in  each  other's  arms.  Did  the  Bashkirs 
at  any  point  collect  into  la  cluster  for  the  sake  of  giv- 
ing impetus  to  the  assault,  thither  were  the  camela 
driven  in  fiercely  by  those  who  rode  them,  generally 
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women  or  boys ;  and  even  these  quiet  creatures  were 
forced  into  a  share  in  this  carnival  of  murder  by 
trampling  down  as  many  as  they  could  strike  prostrate 
with  the  lash  of  their  fore  legs.  Every  moment  the 
water  grew  more  polluted  ;  and  yet  every  moment 
fresh  myriads  came  up  to  the  lake  and  rushed  m, 
not  able  to  resist  their  frantic  thirst,  and  swallowing 
large  draughts  of  water,  visibly  contaminated  with  the 
blood  of  their  slaughtered  compatriots.  Wheresoever 
the  lake  was  shallow  enough  to  allow  of  men  raising 
their  heads  above  the  water,  there,  for  scores  of  acres, 
were  to  be  seen  all  forms  of  ghastly  fear,  of  agonizing 
struggle,  of  spasm,  of  convulsion,  of  mortal  conflict  — 
death,  and  the  fear  of  death  —  revenge,  and  the  lunacy 
of  revenge  —  hatred,  and  the  frenzy  of  hatred  ;  until 
the  neutral  spectators,  of  whom  there  were  not  a  few, 
now  descending  the  eastern  side  of  the  lake,  at  length 
averted  their  eyes  in  horror.  This  horror,  which 
seemed  incapable  of  further  addition,  was,  however, 
increased  by  an  unexpected  incident.  The  Bashkirs, 
beginning  to  perceive  here  and  there  the  approach  of 
the  Chinese  cavalry,  felt  it  prudent  —  wheresoever 
they  were  sufficiently  at  leisure  from  the  passions  of 
the  murderous  scene  —  to  gather  into  bodies.  This 
was  noticed  by  the  governor  of  a  small  Chinese  fort 
built  upon  an  eminence  above  the  lake  ;  and  imme- 
diately he  threw  in  a  broadside,  which  spread  havoo 
amongst  the  Bashkir  tribe.  As  often  as  the  Bashkirs 
collected  into  "  globes "  and  "  tur7ns "  as  their  only 
means  of  meeting  the  long  line  of  descending  Chinese 
ta^alry,  so  often  did  the  Chinese  governor  of  the 
fort  pour  in  his  exterminating  broadside ;  until  at 
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ength  the  lake,  at  the  lower  end,  became  one  vast 
seething  caldron  of  human  bloodshed  and  carnage. 
The  Chinese  cavalry  had  reached  the  foot  of  the 
hills ;  the  Bashkirs,  attentive  to  their  movements,  had 
formed;  skirmishes  had  been  fought;  and,  with  a 
quick  sense  that  the  contest  was  henceforwards  rapidly 
becoming  hopeless,  the  Bashkirs  and  Kirghises  began 
to  retire.  The  pursuit  was  not  as  vigorous  as  the  Kal- 
muck hatred  would  have  desired  ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  the  very  gloomiest  hatred  could  not  but  find,  in 
their  own  dreadful  experience  of  the  Asiatic  deserts, 
and  in  the  certainty  that  these  wretched  Bashkirs  had 
to  repeat  that  same  experience,  a  second  time,  for 
thousands  of  miles,  as  the  price  exacted  by  a  retrib- 
utary  Providence  for  their  vindictive  cruelty,  not 
the  very  gloomiest  of  the  Kalmucks  or  the  least  re- 
flecting but  found  in  all  this  a  retaliatory  chastisement 
more  complete  and  absolute  than  any  which  their 
swords  and  lances  could  have  obtained  or  human 
vengeance  could  have  devised. 

Here  ends  the  tale  of  the  Kalmuck  wandenngs  m 
the  desert ;  for  any  subsequent  marches  which  awaited 
them  were  neither  long  nor  painful.  Every  possible 
alleviation  and  refreshment  for  their  exnausted  bodies 
had  been  already  provided  by  Kien  Long  with  the 
most  princely  munificence  ;  and  lands  of  great  fertility 
were  immediately  assigned  to  them  in  ample  extent 
along  the  River  Ily,  not  very  far  from  the  point  at 
which  they  had  first  emerged  from  the  wilderness  of 
Kobi.  But  the  beneficent  attention  of  the  Chinese 
«mperor   may  be    best  stated   in   his   own   words,  a*? 
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translated  into  French  by  one  of  the  Jesuit  mission- 
aries :  "  La  nation  des  Torgotes  {savoir  les  Kal- 
muques)  arriva  a  Ily,  toute  delabree,  n'ayant  ni  de  quoi 
vivre,  ni  de  quoi  se  vetir.  Je  I'avais  prevu  ;  et  j'avais 
ordonne  de  faire  en  tout  genre  les  provisions  neces- 
saires  pour  pouvoir  les  secourir  promptement ;  c'est 
ce  qui  a  ete  execute.  On  a  fait  la  division  des  terres  ; 
et  on  a  assigne  a  chaque  famille  une  portion  suffisante 
pour  pouvoir  servir  a  son  entretien,  soit  en  la  culti- 
vant,  soit  en  y  nourissant  des  bestiaux.  On  a  donne 
a  chaque  particulier  des  ^tofFes  pour  Phabiller,  des 
grains  pour  se  nourrir  pendant  I'espace  d'une  ann^e, 
des  ustensiles  pour  le  menage  et  d'autres  choses  neces- 
saires :  et  outre  cela  plusieurs  onces  d'argent,  pour  se 
pourvoir  de  ce  qu'on  aurait  pu  oublier.  On  a  designe 
des  lieux  parliculiers,  fertiles  en  paturages  ;  et  on  leur 
a  donne  des  boeufs,  moutons,  &c.,  pour  qu'ils  pussent 
dans  la  suite  travailler  par  eux-memes  a  leur  entretien 
et  a  leur  bienetre." 

These  are  the  vi^ords  of  the  emperor  himself, 
speaking  in  his  own  person  of  his  own  paternal  cares  ; 
but  another  Chinese,  treating  the  same  subject,  records 
the  munificence  of  this  prince  in  terms  which  proclaim 
Btill  more  forcibly  the  disinterested  generosity  which 
prompted,  and  the  delicate  considerateness  which  con- 
ducted, this  extensive  bounty.  He  has  been  speaking 
of  the  Kalmucks,  and  he  goes  on  thus  :  "  Lorsqu'ils 
arrive  rent  sur  nos  frontieres,  (au  nombre  de  plu- 
sieurs centaines  de  mille,)  quoique  la  fatigue  extreme, 
la  faim,  la  soif,  et  toutes  les  autres  incommoditea 
inseparables  d'une  tres-longue  et  tres  p^nible  route  en 
lussent  fait  perir  presque  autant,  ils  etaient  r^duits  k 
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la  derniere  misere  ;  ils  manquaient  de  tout.  II  "  (viz., 
Pemporeur,  Kien  Long)  "  leur  fit  preparer  des  loge- 
mens  conformes  a.  leur  maniere  de  vivre  ;  il  leur  fit 
distribuer  des  aliments  et  des  habits  ;  il  leur  fit  donner 
des  boeufs,  des  moutons,  et  des  ustensiles,  pour  les 
mettre  en  ^tat  de  former  des  troupeaux  et  de  cultiver 
la  terre,  et  tout  cela  a  ses  propres  frais,  qui  se  sont 
montes  a  des  sommes  immenses,  sans  compter  I'argent 
qu'il  a  donne  a  chaque  chef-de-famille,  pour  pourvoir 
tl  la  subsistance  de  sa  femme  et  de  ses  enfans." 

Thus,  after  their  memorable  year  of  misery,  the 
Kalmucks  were  replaced  in  territorial  possessions,  and 
in  comfort  equal,  perhaps,  or  even  superior,  to  that 
which  they  had  enjoyed  in  Russia,  and  with  superior 
political  advantages.  But,  if  equal  or  superior,  their 
condition  was  no  longer  the  same  ;  if  not  in  degree, 
their  social  prosperity  had  altered  in  quality ;  for, 
instead  of  being  a  purely  pastoral  and  vagrant  people, 
they  were  now  m  circumstances  which  obliged  them 
to  become  essentially  dependent  upon  agriculture, 
and  thus  far  raised  in  social  rank,  that,  by  the  natural 
course  of  their  habits  and  the  necessities  of  life,  they 
were  effectually  reclaimed  from  roving  and  from  the 
savage  customs  connected  with  so  unsettled  a  life. 
They  gained  also  in  political  privileges,  chiefly  through 
the  immunity  from  military  service  which  their  new 
relations  enabled  them  to  obtain.  These  were  circum- 
stances of  advantage  and  gain.  But  one  great  dis- 
advantage there  was,  amply  to  overbalance  all  othel 
possible  gain  —  the  chances  were  lost,  or  were  removed 
to   an   incalculable   distance,  for  their   conversion   tc 
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Christianity,  vithout  which  in  these  times  there  is  no 
absolute  advance  possible  on  the  path  of  true  civ- 
ilization. 

One  word  remains  to  be  said  upon  the  personal 
interests  concerned  in  this  great  drama.  The  catas- 
trophe in  this  respect  was  remarkable  and  complete. 
Oubacha,  with  all  his  goodness  and  incapacity  of  sus- 
pecting, had,  since  the  mysterious  affair  on  the  banks 
of  the  Torgau,  felt  his  mind  alienated  from  his  cousin. 
He  revolted  from  the  man  that  would  have  murdered 
him  ;  and  he  had  displayed  his  caution  so  visibly  as 
to  provoke  a  reaction  in  the  bearing  of  Zebek-Dorchi 
and  a  displeasure  which  all  his  dissimulation  could  not 
hide.  This  had  produced  a  feud,  which,  by  keeping 
them  aloof,  had  probably  saved  the  life  of  Oubacha ; 
for  the  friendship  of  Zebek-Dorchi  was  more  fatal  than 
his  open  enmity.  After  the  settlement  on  the  Ily  this 
feud  continued  to  advance,  until  it  came  under  the 
notice  of  the  emperor,  on  occasion  of  a  visit  which 
all  the  Tartar  chieftains  made  to  his  majesty  at  his 
hunting  lodge  in  1772.  The  emperor  informed  him- 
self accurately  of  all  the  particulars  connected  with 
the  transaction,  of  all  the  rights  and  claims  put 
forward,  and  of  the  way  in  which  they  would  sever- 
ally affect  the  interests  of  the  Kalmuck  people.  The 
consequence  was,  that  he  adopted  the  cause  of  Oubacha, 
and  repressed  the  pretensions  of  Zebek-Dorchi,  who, 
on  his  part,  so  deeply  resented  this  discountenance  to 
his  ambitious  projects,  that,  in  conjunction  with  other 
chiefs,  he  had  the  presumption  even  to  weave  nets  of 
treason   against  the   emperor    himself.       Plots  were 
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laid,  were  detected,  were  baffled  ;  counterplots  were 
constructed  upon  the  same  basis,  and  with  the  Denefit 
of  the  opportunities  thus  offered. 

Finally  Zebek-Dorchi  was  invited  to  the  imperial 
lodge,  together  with  all  his  accomplices;  and,  under 
the  skilful  management  of  the  Chinese  nobles  in  the 
emperor's  establishment,  the  murderous  artifices  of 
these  Tartar  chieftains  were  made  to  recoil  upon  them- 
selves ;  and  the  whole  of  them  perished  by  assassina- 
tion at  a  great  imperial  banquet;  for  the  Chinese 
morality  is  exactly  of  that  kind  which  approves  in 
every  thing  the  lex  talionis :  — 

" lex  nee  justior  uUa  est  (as  they  think) 


Quam  necis  artifices  arte  perire  sua." 

So  perished  Zebek-Dorchi,  the  author  and  originator 
of  the  great  Tartar  exodus.  Oubacha,  meantime, 
and  his  people  were  gradually  recovering  from  the 
effects  of  their  misery  and  repairing  their  losses. 
Peace  and  prosperity,  under  the  gentle  rule  of  a 
fatherly  lord  paramount,  redawned  upon  the  tribes  ; 
their  household  lares.,  after  so  harsh  a  translation  to 
distant  climates,  found  again  a  happy  reinstatement  in 
what  had,  in  fact,  been  their  primitive  abodes ;  they 
found  themselves  settled  in  quiet  sylvan  scenes,  rich 
in  all  the  luxuries  of  life,  and  endowed  with  the  per- 
fect loveliness  of  Arcadian  beauty.  But  from  the  hills 
of  this  favored  land,  and  even  from  the  level  grounds, 
as  they  approach  its  western  border,  they  still  look  out 
unon  that  fearful  wilderness  which  once  beheld  a 
nation  ir  cgony  —  the  utter  extirpation  of  nearly  half 
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a  nallion  from  amongst  its  numbers,  and  for  the 
remainder  a  storm  of  misery  so  fierce  that  in  the  end 
(as  happened  also  at  Athens  during  the  Peloponnesian 
war  from  a  different  form  of  misery)  very  many  lost 
their  memory ;  all  records  of  their  past  life  were 
wiped  out  as  with  a  sponge  —  utterly  erased  and  can- 
celled ;  and  many  others  lost  their  reason,  some  in  a 
gentle  form  of  pensive  melancholy,  some  in  a  more 
restless  form  of  feverish  delirium  and  nervous  agita- 
tion, and  others  in  the  fixed  forms  of  tempestuous  ma- 
nia, raving  frenzy,  or  moping  idiocy.  Two  great  com- 
memorative monuments  arose  in  after  years  to  mark 
the  depth  and  permanence  of  the  awe,  the  sacred 
and  reverential  grief,  with  which  all  persons  looked 
back  upon  the  dread  calamities  attached  to  the  year 
of  the  tiger  —  all  who  had  either  personally  shared 
in  those  calamities  and  had  themselves  drunk  from 
that  cup  of  sorrow,  or  who  had  effectually  been  made 
witnesses  to  their  results  and  associated  with  their 
relief.  Two  great  monuments,  we  say  :  first  of  all, 
one  in  the  religious  solemnity,  enjoined  by  the  Dalai 
lama,  called  in  the  Tartar  language  a  Romanang,  that 
is,  a  national  commemoration,  with  music  the  most  rich 
and  solemn,  of  all  the  souls  who  departed  to  the  rest 
of  paradise  from  the  afflictions  of  the  desert.  This 
took  place  about  six  years  after  the  arrival  in  China. 
Secondly,  another,  more  durable,  and  more  commensu- 
rate to  the  scale  of  the  calamity  and  to  the  grandeur 
of  this  national  exodus,  in  the  mighty  columns  of 
granite  and  brass  erected  by  the  emperor,  Kien  Long, 
near  the  banks  of  the  Ily.     These  columns  stand  upon 
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the  very  margin  of  the  steppes^  and  they  bear  a  short 
but  emphatic  inscription  6  to  the  following  effect :  - 

By  the  will  of  God, 

Here,  upon  the  brink  of  these  deserts, 

Which  from  this  point  begin  and  stretch  away, 

Pathless,  treeless,  waterless. 

For  thousands  of  miles,  and  along  the  margins  of  many  mighty  natiooB, 

Rested  from  their  labors  and  from  great  afflictions, 

Under  the  shadow  of  the  Chinese  Wall, 

And  by  the  favor  of  Kien  Long,  God's  Lieutenant  upon  Earth, 

The  ancient  Children  of  the  Wilderness,  —  the  Torgote  Tartars,— 

Flying  before  the  wrath  of  the  Grecian  czar  ; 

Wandering  sheep  who  had  strayed  away  from  the  Celestial  Empire  In  thr 

year  1616, 

But  are  now  mercifully  gathered  again,  after  infinite 

Into  the  fold  of  their  forgiving  shepherd 

Hallowed  be  the  spot  forever, 

and 

Hallowed  be  the  day  —  September  8, 1771 

Amea 
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Why  is  it  that  adventures  are  so  gelierally  repul- 
sive to  people  of  meditative  minds  ?  It  is  for  the 
same  reason  that  any  other  want  of  law,  that  any  other 
anarchy,  is  repulsive.  Floating  passively  from  action 
to  action  as  helplessly  as  a  withered  leaf  surrendered 
to  the  breath  of  winds,  the  human  spirit  (out  of  which 
comes  all  grandeur  of  human  motions)  is  exhibited,  in 
mere  adventures^  as  either  entirely  laid  asleep,  or  as 
acting  only  by  lower  organs  that  regulate  the  means^ 
whilst  the  ends  are  derived  from  alien  sources  and  are 
imperiously  predetermined.  It  is  a  case  of  exception, 
however,  when  even  amongst  such  adventures  the 
agent  r*iacts  upon  his  own  difficulties  and  necessities 
by  a  temper  of  extraordinary  courage  and  a  mind  of 
premature  decision.  Further  strength  arises  to  such 
an  exception,  if  the  very  moulding  accidents  of  the 
life,  if  the  very  external  coercions,  are  themselves 
unusually  romantic.  They  may  thus  gain  a  separate 
interest  of  their  own.  And,  lastly,  the  whole  is  locked 
into  validity  of  interest,  even  for  the  psychological 
philosopher,  by  complete  authentication  of  its  truth. 
In  the  case  now  brought  before  him,  the  readei  must 
not  doubt ;  for  no  memoir  exists,  or  personal  biogra- 
phy, that   is   so   trebly   authenticated   by   proofs   and 
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attestations  direct  and  collateral.  From  tne  archives 
of  the  Royal  Marine  at  Seville,  from  the  autobiogra- 
phy of  the  heroine,  from  contemporary  chronicles,  and 
from  several  official  sources  scattered  in  and  out  of 
Spain,  some  of  them  ecclesiastical,  the  amplest  proofs 
have  been  drawn,  and  may  yet  be  greatly  extended,  of 
the  extraordinary  events  here  recorded.  M.  de  Ferrer, 
a  Spaniard  of  much  research,  and  originally  incredu- 
lous as  to  the  facts,  published  about  seventeen  years 
ago  a  selection  from  the  leading  documents,  accompa- 
nied by  his  palinode  as  to  their  accuracy.  His  mate- 
rials have  been  since  used  for  the  basis  of  more  than 
one  narrative,  not  inaccurate,  in  French,  German,  and 
Spanish  journals  of  high  authority.  It  is  seldom  the 
case  that  French  writers  err  by  prolixity.  They  have 
done  so  in  this  case.  The  present  narrative,  which 
contains  no  sentence  derived  from  any  foreign  one, 
has  the  great  advantage  of  close  compression  ;  my  own 
pages,  after  equating  the  size,  being  as  one  to  three  of 
the  shortest  continental  form.  In  the  mode  of  narration, 
I  am  vain  enough  to  flatter  myself  that  the  reader  will 
find  little  reason  to  hesitate  between  us.  Mine,  at  least, 
weary  nobody ;  which  is  more  than  can  be  always  said 
for  the  continental  versions. 

On  a  night  in  the  year  1592,  (but  which  night  is  a 
secret  liable  to  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  answers,)  a 
Spanish  ''■son  of  somebody,''''  *  in  the  fortified  town  of 
St.  Sebastian,  received  the  disagreeable  intelligence 
from  a  nurse  that  his  wife  had  just  presented  him  with 

♦  That  is,  "hidalgo." 
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R  daughter.  No  present  that  the  poor  misjudgiiig  lady 
could  possibly  have  made  him  was  so  entirely  useless  for 
any  purpose  of  his.  He  had  three  daughters  already 
which  happened  to  be  more  by  2-j-l  than  his  reckoning 
assumed  as  a  reasonable  allowance  of  daughters.  A 
supernumerary  son  might  have  been  stowed  away  ;  but 
daughters  in  excess  were  the  very  nuisance  of  Spain. 
He  did,  therefore,  what  in  such  cases  every  proud  and 
lazy  Spanish  gentleman  was  apt  to  do  —  he  wrapped  the 
new  little  daughter,  odious  to  his  paternal  eyes,  in  a 
pocket  handkerchief;  and  then,  wrapping  up  his  own 
throat  with  a  good  deal  more  care,  off  he  bolted  to  the 
neighboring  convent  of  St.  Sebastian,  not  merely  of 
that  city,  but  also  (amongst  several  convents)  the  one 
dedicated  to  that  saint.  It  is  well  that  in  this  quarrel- 
some world  we  quarrel  furiously  about  tastes,  since 
agreeing  too  closely  about  the  objects  to  be  liked  and 
appropriated  would  breed  much  more  fighting  than  is 
bred  by  disagreeing.  That  little  human  tadpole,  which 
the  old  toad  of  a  father  would  not  suffer  to  stay  ten 
minutes  in  his  house,  proved  as  welcome  at  the  nun- 
nery of  St.  Sebastian  as  she  was  odious  elsewhere.  The 
superior  of  the  convent  was  aunt,  by  the  mother's  side, 
to  the  newborn  stranger.  She  therefore  kissed  and 
blessed  the  little  lady.  The  poor  nuns,  who  were  never 
♦o  have  any  babies  of  their  own,  and  were  languishing 
tor  some  amusement,  perfectly  doted  on  this  pros- 
pect of  a  wee  pet.  The  superior  thanked  the  hidalgo 
for  his  vev}'  splendid  present ;  the  nuns  thanked  him 
each  and  all ;  until  the  old  crocodile  actually  began  to 
cry  and  whimper  sentimentally  at  what  he  now  per- 
ceived to  be  excess  of  munificence  in  himself.     Munif« 
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icence,  iudeed,  he  remarked,  was  his  foible,  next  after 
parental  tenderness. 

What  a  luxury  it  is  sometimes  to  a  cynic  that  there 
go  two  words  to  a  bargain  !  In  the  convent  of  St.  Se- 
bastian all  was  gratitude,  —  gratitude  (as  aforesaid)  to 
the  hidalgo  from  all  the  convent  for  his  present,  —  until 
at  last  the  hidalgo  began  to  express  gratitude  to  them 
for  their  gratitude  to  him.  Then  came  a  rolling  fire  of 
thanks  to  St.  Sebastian ;  from  the  superior,  for  sending 
a  future  saint ;  from  the  nuns,  for  sending  such  a  love 
of  a  plaything;  and  finally  from  papa,  for  sending 
such  substantial  board  and  well-bolted  lodgings,  "  from 
which,"  said  the  malicious  old  fellow,  "  my  pussy  will 
never  find  her  way  out  to  a  thorny  and  dangerous 
world."  Won't  she  }  I  suspect,  son  of  somebody, 
that  the  next  time  you  see  "  pussy,"  which  may  happen 
to  be  also  the  last,  will  not  be  in  a  convent  of  any  kind. 
At  present,  whilst  this  general  rendering  of  thanks 
-vas  going  on,  one  person  only  took  no  part  in  them. 
That  person  was  "  pussy,"  whose  little  figure  lay  quiet 
ly  stretched  out  in  the  arms  of  a  smiling  young  nun, 
with  eyes  nearly  shut,  yet  peering  a  little  at  the  can- 
dles. Pussy  said  nothing ;  it's  of  no  great  use  to  say 
much  when  all  the  world  is  against  you  ;  but  if  St. 
Sebastian  had  enabled  her  to  speak  out  the  whole 
truth,  pussy  would  have  said,  "  So,  Mr.  Hidalgo,  you 
have  been  engaging  lodgings  for  me  —  lodgings  for 
'ife.  Wait  a  little.  We'll  try  that  question  when  my 
daws  are  grown  a  little  longer." 

Disappointment,  therefore,  was  gathering  ahead  ;  but 
for  the  pjesent  there  was  nothing  of  the  kind.  That 
aoble  old  crocodile,  papa,  was  not  in  the  least  disap' 
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pointed  as  regarded  Ms  expectation  of  having  no  anx- 
it.'ty  to  waste,  and  no  money  to  pay,  on  account  of  his 
youngest  daughter.  He  insisted  on  his  right  to  forget 
her  ;  and  in  a  week  had  forgotten  her,  never  to  think 
of  her  again  but  once.  The  lady  superior,  as  regarded 
her  demands,  was  equally  content,  and  through  a  course 
of  several  years  ;  for,  as  often  as  she  asked  pussy  if  she 
would  be  a  saint,  pussy  replied  that  she  would,  if  saints 
were  allowed  plenty  of  sweetmeats.  But  least  of  all 
were  the  nuns  disappointed.  Every  thing  that  they  had 
fancied  possible  in  a  human  plaything  fell  short  of 
what  pussy  realized  in  racketing,  racing,  and  eternal 
plots  against  the  peace  of  the  elder  nuns.  No  fox  ever 
kept  a  hen  roost  in  such  alarm  as  pussy  kept  the  dor- 
mitory of  the  senior  sisters  ;  whilst  the  younger  ladies 
were  run  off  their  legs  by  the  eternal  wiles,  and  had 
their  chapel  gravity  discomposed,  even  in  chapel,  by  the 
eternal  antics,  of  this  privileged  little  kitten. 

The  kitten  had  long  ago  received  a  baptismal  name, 
which  was  Kitty :  this  is  Catharine,  or  Kate,  or 
Hispanice  Catalina.  It  was  a  good  name,  as  it  re- 
called her  original  name  of  pussy.  And,  by  the  way, 
she  had  also  an  ancient  and  honorable  surname,  viz., 
De  Erauso,  which  is  to  this  day  a  name  rooted  in  Bis- 
cay. Her  father,  the  hidalgo,  was  a  military  officer  in 
\he  Spanish  service,  and  had  little  care  whether  his\  kit- 
ten should  turn  out  a  wolf  or  a  lamb,  having  made  over 
the  fee  simple  of  his  own  interest  in  the  little  Kate  to 
St.  Sebastian,  "  to  have  and  to  hold  "  so  long  as  Kate 
should  keep  her  hold  of  this  present  lif^.  Kate  had 
no  apparent  intention  to  let  slip  that  hold  ;  for  she  was 
blooming  as  a  rosebush  in  June,  tall  and  strong  as  a 
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young  cedar.  Yet,  notwithstanding  this  robust  health 
and  the  strength  of  the  convent  walls,  the  time  wa« 
drawing  near  when  St.  Sebastian's  lease  in  Kaio  must, 
in  legal  phrase,  "  determine  ;  "  and  any  chateaux  en 
Espagne  that  the  saint  might  have  built  on  the  cloister- 
al  fidelity  of  his  pet  Catalina  must  suddenly  give  way 
in  one  hour,  like  many  other  vanities  in  our  own  days 
of  Spanish  bonds  and  promises.  After  reaching  her 
tenth  year,  Catalina  became  thoughtful,  and  not  very 
docile.  At  times  she  was  even  headstrong  and  turbu' 
lent,  so  that  the  gentle  sisterhood  of  St.  Sebastian,  who 
had  no  other  pet  or  plaything  in  the  world,  began  to 
weep  in  secret,  fearing  that  they  might  have  been 
rearmg  by  mistake  some  future  tigress  ;  for,  as  to  in- 
fancy, that^  you  know,  is  playful  and  innocent  even  in 
the  cubs  of  a  tigress.  But  there  the  ladies  were  going 
too  far.  Catalina  was  impetuous  and  aspiring,  but  not 
cruel.  She  was  gentle,  if  people  would  let  her  be  so ; 
but  wo(j  to  those  that  took  liberties  with  her!  A  fe- 
male servant  of  the  convent,  in  some  authority,  one  day, 
in  passing  up  the  aisle  to  matins,  wilfully  gave  Kate  a 
push  ;  and  in  return,  Kate,  who  never  left  her  debts  in 
airear,  gave  the  servant  for  a  keepsake  a  look  which 
that  servant  carried  with  her  in  fearful  remembrance  to 
her  grave.  It  seemed  as  if  Kate  had  tropic  blood  in 
her  veins,  that  continually  called  her  away  to  the  trop- 
ics. ]t  was  all  the  fault  of  that  "  blue,  rejoicing  sky,"  of 
those  purple  Biscayan  mountains,  of  that  tumultuous 
^cean  which  she  beheld  daily  from  the  nunnery  gar- 
dens. Or,  if  only  half  of  it  was  their  fault,  the  other 
half  lay  in  those  golden  tales,  streaming  upwards,  even 
into  the  sanctuaries  of  convents,   like  morning   mists 
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ouched  by  earliest  sunlight,  of  kingdoms  overshadow- 
ng  a  new  world  which  had  been  founded  by  her  kins- 
men with  the  simple  aid  of  a  horse  and  a  lance.  The 
reader  is  to  remember  that  this  is  no  romance,  or  at 
least  no  fiction,  fb'jt  he  is  reading  ;  and  it  is  proper  to  re- 
mind the  reader  of  real  romances  in  Ariosto  or  our  own 
Spenser,  that  "  ch  martial  ladies  as  the  Marjisa  or 
Bradamant  of  the  first,  and  Britomart  of  the  other, 
were  really  net  the  improbabilities  that  modern  society 
imagines.  Many  a  stout  man,  as  you  will  soon  see, 
found  that  Kate,  with  a  sabre  in  hand  and  well  mount- 
ed, was  but  too  serious  a  fact. 

The  day  is  come,  the  evening  is  come,  when  our 
poor  Kate,  that  had  for  fifteen  years  been  so  tenderly 
rocked  in  the  arms  of  St.  Sebastian  and  his  daughteis, 
and  that  henceforth  shall  hardly  find  a  breathing  space 
between  eternal  storms,  must  see  her  peaceful  cell, 
must  see  the  holy  chapel,  for  the  last  time.  It  was  at 
vespers,  it  was  during  the  chanting  of  the  vesper  ser- 
vice, that  she  finally  read  the  secret  signal  for  her  de- 
parture, which  long  she  had  been  looking  for.  It  hap- 
pened that  her  aunt,  the  lady  principal,  had  forgotten 
her  breviary.  As  this  was  in  a  private  scrutoire,  she 
did  not  choose  to  send  a  servant  for  it,  but  gave  the 
Key  to  her  niece.  The  niece,  on  opening  the  scrutoire, 
saw,  with  that  rapidity  of  eye  glance  for  the  one  thing 
needed  in  any  great  emergency  which  ever  attended 
lier  through  life,  that  now  was  the  moment  for  an  at- 
tempt which,  if  neglected,  might  never  return.  There 
ay  the  total  keys,  in  one  massive  trousseau^  of  that  for- 
tress impregnable  even  to  armies  from  without.  St.  Se- 
bastian !  do  you  see  what  your  pet  is  going  to  do  ?     And 
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do  it  she  will,  as  sure  as  your  name  is  St.  Sebastian. 
Kate  went  back  to  her  aunt  with  the  breviary  and  the 
key,  but  taking  good  care  to  leave  that  awful  door,  on 
whose  hinge  revolved  her  whole  life,  unlocked.  Deliv- 
gring  the  two  articles  to  the  superior,  she  complained 
of  a  headache  ;  [ah,  Kate !  what  did  you  know  of 
headaches,  except  now  and  then  afterwards  from  a  stray 
bullet  or  so  ?]  upon  which  her  aunt,  kissing  her  fore- 
head, dismissed  her  to  bed.  Now,  then,  through  three 
fourths  of  an  hour  Kate  will  have  free  elbow  room  for 
unanchoring  her  boat,  for  unshipping  her  oars,  and  for 
pulling  ahead  right  out  of  St.  Sebastian's  cove  into  the 
main  ocean  of  life. 

Catalina,  the  reader  is  to  understand,  does  not  belong 
to  the  class  of  persons  in  whom  chiefly  I  pretend  to  an 
interest ;  but  every  where  one  loves  energy  and  indom- 
itable courage.  I,  for  my  part,  admire  not,  by  prefer- 
ence, any  thing  that  points  to  this  world.  It  is  the  child 
of  revery  and  profounder  sensibility,  who  turns  away 
from  the  world  as  hateful  and  insufficient,  that  en- 
gages my  interest ;  whereas  Catalina  was  the  very  model 
of  the  class  fitted  for  facing  this  world,  and  who  ex- 
press their  love  to  it  by  fighting  with  it  and  kicking  it 
from  year  to  year.  But,  always,  what  is  best  in  its 
kind  one  admires,  even  though  the  kind  be  disagreea- 
ble. Kate's  advantages  for  her  role  in  this  life  lay  in 
four  things  —  viz.,  in  a  well-built  person  and  a  particu- 
larly strong  wrist.  2d.  In  a  heart  that  nothing  could 
appall.  3d.  In  a  sagacious  head,  never  drawn  aside  from 
the  hoc  age  [from  the  instant  question  of  life]  by  any 
weakness  of  imagination.  4th.  In  a  tolerably  thick 
«kin  —  not  literally ;  for  she  was  fair  and  blooming 
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and  decidedly  handsome,  having  such  a  skin  as  be- 
came a  young  woman  of  family  in  northernmost  Spain. 
But  her  sensibilities  were  obtuse  as  regarded  some  modes 
of  delicacy,  some  modes  of  equity,  some  modes  of  the 
world's  opinion,  and  all  modes  whatever  of  personal 
hardship.  Lay  a  stress  on  that  word  some  ;  for,  as  to 
delicacy,  she  never  lost  sight  of  the  kind  which  peculiar- 
ly concerns  her  sex.  Long  afterwards  she  told  the  pope 
himself,  when  confessing  without  disguise  her  sad  and 
infinite  wanderings  to  the  paternal  old  man,  (and  I  feel 
convinced  of  her  veracity,)  that  in  this  respect,  even 
then,  at  middle  age,  she  was  as  pure  as  is  a  child  ;  and 
as  to  equity,  it  was  only  that  she  substituted  the  equi- 
ty of  camps  for  the  polished  (but  often  more  iniquitous) 
equity  of  courts  and  towns.  As  to  the  third  item,  — 
the  world's  opinion,  —  I  don't  know  that  you  need  lay  a 
stress  on  some ;  for,  generally  speaking,  all  that  the 
world  did,  said,  or  thought,  was  alike  contemptible  in  her 
eyes  ;  in  which,  perhaps,  she  was  not  so  very  far  wrong. 
I  must  add,  though  at  the  cost  of  interrupting  the  story 
by  two  or  three  more  sentences,  that  Catalina  had  also 
a  fifth  advantage,  which  sounds  humbly,  but  is  really 
of  use  in  a  world  where  even  to  fold  and  seal  a  let- 
ter adroitly  is  not  the  least  of  accomplishments.  She 
was  a  handy  girl.  She  could  turn  her  hand  to  any 
thing  ;  of  which  I  will  give  you  two  memorable  in- 
stances. Was  there  ever  a  girl  in  this  world  but  herself 
that  cheated  and  snapped  her  fingers  at  that  awful  In- 
quisition which  brooded  over  the  convents  of  Spain, 
that  did  this  without  collusion  from  outside,  trusting  to 
nobody  but  to  herself,  and  what  ?  To  one  needle,  two 
nanks  of  thread,  and  a  very  inferior  pair  of  scissors, 
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For  ihat  the  scissors  were  bad,  though  Kate  does  not 
Bay  so  in  her  memoirs,  I  knew  by  an  d  pHori  argu- 
ment—  viz.,  because  all  scissors  were  bad  in  the  year 
1607.  Now,  say  all  decent  logicians,  from  a  univer- 
sal to  a  particular  valet  consequential  all  scissors  were 
bad  ;  ergo  some  scissors  were  bad.  The  second  in- 
stance of  her  handiness  will  surprise  you  even  more. 
She  once  stood  upon  a  scaffold,  under  sentence  of 
death,  (but,  understand,  on  the  evidence  of  false  wit- 
nesses.) Jack  Ketch  was  absolutely  tying  the  knot 
under  her  ear  ;  and  the  shameful  man  of  ropes  fumbled 
so  deplorably  that  Kate  (who  by  much  nautical  ex- 
perience had  learned  from  another  sort  of  "  Jack  "  how 
a  knot  should  be  tied  in  this  world)  lost  all  patience 
with  the  contemptible  artist,  told  him  she  was  ashamed 
of  him,  took  the  rope  out  of  his  hand,  and  tied  the  knot 
irreproachably  herself.  The  crowd  saluted  her  with 
a  festal  roll,  long  and  loud,  of  vivas,  and  this  word  viva 
of  good  augury.     But  stop  ;  let  me  not  anticipate. 

From  this  sketch  of  Catalina's  character,  the  reader 
is  prepared  to  understand  the  decision  of  her  present 
proceeding.  She  had  no  time  to  lose  ;  the  twilight 
favored  her;  but  she  must  get  under  hiding  before 
pursuit  commenced.  Consequently  she  lost  not  one 
of  her  forty-five  minutes  in  picking  and  choosing.  No 
skilly  slially  in  Kate.  She  saw  with  the  eyeball  of  an 
eagle  what  was  indispensable :  some  little  money, 
perha-is,  to  pay  the  first  toll  bar  of  life.  So,  out  of  four 
shillings  in  aunty's  purse,  she  took  one.  You  can't 
Bay  that  was  exorbitant.  Which  of  us  wouldn't  sub- 
Bcribe  a  shilling  for  poor  Katy  to  put  into  the  first 
trouser  pockets  that  ever  she  will  wear  ?     I  remember 
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even  yet,  as  a  personal  experience,  that  when  first  ar- 
rayed, at  four  years  old,  in  nankeen  trousers,  —  though 
still  so  far  retaining  hermaphrodite  relations  of  dress 
as  to  wear  a  petticoat  above  my  trousers,  —  all  my  fe- 
male friends  (because  they  pitied  me  as  one  that  had 
suffered  from  years  of  ague)  filled  my  pockets  with  half 
crowns,  of  which  I  can  render  no  account  at  this  day. 
But  what  were  my  poor  pretensions  by  the  side  of 
Kate's  ?  Kate  was  a  fine  blooming  girl  of  fifteen,  with 
no  touch  of  ague ;  and,  before  the  next  sun  rises,  Kate 
shall  draw  on  her  first  trousers,  and  made  by  her  own 
hand  ;  and,  that  she  may  do  so,  of  all  the  valuables  in 
aunty's  repository  she  takes  nothing  beside  the  shilling, 
quantum  sujicit  of  thread,  one  stout  needle,  and  (as  I 
told  you  before,  if  you  would  please  to  remember  things) 
one  bad  pair  of  scissors.  Now  she  was  ready  —  ready 
to  cast  off  St.  Sebastian's  towing  rope  —  ready  to  cut  and 
run  for  port  any  where.  The  finishing  touch  of  her  prep- 
arations was  to  pick  out  the  proper  keys.  Even  there 
dhe  showed  the  same  discretion.  She  did  do  no  gratui- 
tous mischief.  She  did  not  take  the  wine  cellar  key, 
which  would  have  irritated  the  good  father  confessor ;  she 
took  those  keys  only  that  belonged  to  her,  if  ever  keys 
did ;  for  they  were  the  keys  that  locked  her  out  from 
her  natural  birthright  of  liberty.  "  Show  me,"  says  the 
Romish  casuist,  "  her  right  in  law  to  let  herself  out  of 
(hat  nunnery."  "  Show  us,"  we  reply,  "  your  right  to 
lock  her  in." 

Right  or  wrong,  however,  in  strict  casuistry,  Kate 
was  resolved  to  let  herself  out,  and  did  so ;  and,  for 
ifear  any  man  should  creep  in  whilst  vespers  lasted  and 
"teal  the  kitchen  grate,  she  locked  her  old  friends  in. 
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Then  she  sought  a  shelter.  The  air  was  not  cold.  She 
hurried  into  a  chestnut  wood,  and  upon  withered  leaves 
slept  till  dawn.  Spanish  diet  and  youth  leave  the  di- 
gestion undisordered  and  the  slumbers  light.  When 
the  lark  rose,  up  rose  Catalina.  No  time  to  lose; 
for  she  was  still  in  the  dress  of  a  nun,  and  liable  to  be 
arrested  by  any  man  in  Spain.  With  her  armed  finger 
(ay ;  by  the  way,  I  forgot  the  thimble  ;  but  Kate  did 
not)  she  set  to  work  upon  her  amply-embroidered 
petticoat.  She  turned  it  wrong  side  out ;  and,  with  the 
magic  that  only  female  hands  possess,  she  had  soon 
sketched  and  finished  a  dashing  pair  of  Wellington 
trousers.  All  other  changes  were  made  according  to 
the  materials  she  possessed,  and  quite  sufficiently  to 
disguise  the  two  main  perils  —  her  sex  and  her  monas- 
tic dedication.  What  was  she  to  do  next  ?  Speaking 
of  Wellington  trousers  would  remind  us,  but  could 
hardly  remind  her,  of  Vittoria,  where  she  dimly  had 
heard  of  some  maternal  relative.  To  Vittoria,  there- 
fore, she  bent  her  course  ;  and,  like  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, but  arriving  more  than  two  centuries  earlier, 
(though  he,  too,  is  an  early  riser,)  she  gained  a  great 
victory  at  that  place.  She  had  made  a  two  days'  march, 
baggage  far  in  the  rear,  and  no  provisions  but  wild 
berries.  She  depended  for  any  thing  better,  as  light- 
heartedly  as  the  duke,  upon  attacking,  sword  in  hand, 
storming,  her  dear  friend's  intrenchments,  and  effecting 
a  lodgment  in  his  breakfast  room,  should  he  happen  to 
have  one.  This  amiable  relative,  an  elderly  man,  had 
but  one  foible,  or  perhaps  one  virtue,  in  this  world ;  bu* 
that  he  had  in  perfection  :  it  was  pedantry.  On  that 
Vint  ('atalina  spoke.    She  knew  by  heart,  from  the  ser 
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vices  of  the  convent,  a  few  Latin  phrases.  Latin !  — 
O,  but  that  was  charming ;  and  in  one  so  young  !  The 
gr?"<'e  don  owned  the  soft  impeachment,  relented  at 
one 3,  and  clasped  the  hopeful  young  gentleman  in  the 
Wellington  trousers  to  his  uncular  and  rather  angular 
breast.  In  this  house  the  yarn  of  life  was  of  a  mingled 
quality.  The  table  was  good  ;  but  that  was  exactly 
what  Kate  cared  little  about.  The  amusement  was  of 
ihe  worst  kind.  It  consisted  chiefly  in  conjugating  Lat- 
in verbs,  especially  such  as  were  obstinately  irregular. 
To  show  him  a  withered,  frostbitten  verb,  that  wanted 
its  preterite,  wanted  its  supines,  wanted,  in  fact,  every 
thing  in  this  world,  fruits  or  blossoms,  that  make  a 
verb  desirable,  was  to  earn  the  don's  gratitude  for  life. 
All  day  long  he  was  marching  and  countermarching 
his  favorite  brigades  of  verbs  —  verbs  frequentative, 
verbs  inceptive,  verbs  desiderative  —  horse,  foot,  and 
artillery ;  changing  front,  advancing  from  the  rear, 
throwing  out  skirmishing  parties ;  until  Kate,  not  given 
to  faint,  must  have  thought  of  such  a  resource  as  once 
in  her  life  she  had  thought  so  seasonably  of  a  vesper 
headache.  This  was  really  worse  than  St.  Sebastian's. 
It  reminds  one  of  a  French  gayety  in  Thiebault,  or 
some  such  author,  who  describes  a  rustic  party,  under 
oqual  despair,  as  employing  themselves  in  conjugating 
the  verb  s'ennuyer :  Je  m?ennuie^  tu  Vennuies^  il  s^en- 
nuit ;  nous  nous  ennuyons,  &c. ,  thence  to  the  imperfect 
—  Je  m'ennuyois,  tu  fennuyois,  &c.  ;  thence  to  the 
'mperaiive  —  QuHl  s''ennuye,  &c.  ;  and  so  on  through 
the  whole  melancholy  conjugation.  Now,  you  know, 
vhen  the  time  comes  that  nous  nous  ennuyons,  the 
best  course  is  to  part.     Kate  saw  that ;  and  she  Walked 
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off  from  the  don's,  (of  whose  amorous  passion  for  de- 
fective verbs  one  would  have  wished  to  know  the  catas« 
trophe,)  and  took  from  his  mantel  piece  rather  more 
silver  than  she  had  levied  on  her  aunt.  But  the  don,  also, 
was  a  relative ;  and  really  he  owed  her  a  small  check 
on  his  banker  for  turning  out  on  his  held  days.  A  man, 
if  he  is  a  kinsman,  has  no  right  to  bore  one  gratis. 

From  Vittoria,  Kate  was  guided  by  a  carrier  to  Val- 
ladolid.  Luckily,  as  it  seemed  at  first,  —  but  it  made 
little  difference  in  the  end,  —  here,  at  Valladolid,  were 
the  king  and  his  court ;  consequently  there  was  plen- 
ty of  regiments  and  plenty  of  regimental  bands.  At- 
tracted by  one  of  these,  Catalina  was  quietly  listening 
to  the  music,  when  some  street  ruffians,  in  derision 
of  the  gay  colors  and  the  form  of  her  forest- made  cos- 
tume, (rascals !  one  would  like  to  have  seen  what 
sort  of  trousers  they  would  have  made  with  no  better 
scissors,)  began  to  pelt  her  with  stones.  Ah,  my 
friends  of  the  genus  blackguard,  you  little  know  who 
it  is  that  you  are  selecting  for  experiments.  This  is 
the  one  creature  of  fifteen  in  all  Spain,  be  the  other 
male  or  female,  whom  nature,  and  temper,  and  provo- 
cation have  qualified  for  taking  the  conceit  out  of  you. 
This  she  very  soon  did,  laying  open  a  head  or  two 
with  a  sharp  stone,  and  letting  out  rather  too  little  than 
too  much  of  bad  Valladolid  blood.  But  mark  the  con- 
Btant  villany  of  this  world.  Certain  alguazils,  —  very 
like  some  other  alguazils  that  I  know  nearer  home,  — 
having  stood  by  quietly  to  see  the  friendless  stranger 
nsulted  and  assaulted,  now  felt  it  their  duty  to  appre- 
nend  the  poor  nun  for  murderous  violence  ;  and,  had 
here  been  such  a  thing  as  a  treadmill  in  Valladolid 
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Kate  was  booked  for  a  place  on  it  without  further  in 
quiry.  Luckily,  injustice  does  not  always  prosper.  A 
gallant  young  cavalier,  who  had  witnessed  from  his 
windows  the  whole  affair,  had  seen  the  provocation,  and 
admired  Catalina's  behavior,  —  equally  patient  at  fust, 
and  bold  at  last,  —  hastened  into  the  street,  pursued  the 
officers,  forced  them  to  release  their  prisoner  upon 
stating  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  instantly  of- 
fered Catalina  a  situation  amongst  his  retinue.  He  was 
a  man  of  birth  and  fortune ;  and  the  place  offered,  that 
of  an  honorary  page,  not  being  at  all  degrading  even 
to  a  "  daughter  of  somebody,"  was  cheerfully  accepted. 
Here  Catalina  spent  a  happy  month.  She  was  now 
splendidly  dressed,  in  dark-blue  velvet,  by  a  tailor  that 
did  not  work  within  the^  gloom  of  a  chestnut  forest. 
She  and  the  young  cavalier,  Don  Francisco  de  Carde- 
nas, were  mutually  pleased  and  had  mutual  confidence. 
All  went  well ;  when  one  evening,  but,  luckily,  not 
until  the  sun  had  been  set  so  long  as  to  make  all  things 
indistinct,  who  should  march  into  the  antechamber  of 
the  cavalier  but  that  sublime  of  crocodiles,  papa,  that 
we  lost  sight  of  fifteen  years  ago,  and  shall  never  see 
again  after  this  night !  He  had  his  crocodile  tears  all 
ready  for  use,  in  working  order,  like  a  good  industrious 
fire  engine.  It  was  absolutely  to  Catalina  herself  that 
he  advanced  ;  whom,  for  many  reasons,  he  could  not  bo 
supposed  to  recognize :  lapse  of  years,  male  attire, 
twilight,  were  all  against  him.  Still  she  might  have 
the  family  countenance  ;  and  Kate  thought  he  looked 
with  a  suspicious  scrutmy  into  her  face  as  he  inquired 
for  the  young  don.  To  avert  her  own  face,  to  announce 
lim  to  Don  Francisco,  to  wish  him  on  the  shores  of  that 
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Micient  river  foi  crocodiles,  the  Nile,  furnished  but  one 
moment's  work  to  the  active  Cataiina.  She  lingered, 
however,  as  her  place  entitled  her  to  do,  at  the  door  of 
the  audience  chamber.  She  guessed  already,  but  in  a 
moment  she  heard  from  papa's  lips,  what  was  the  na- 
ture of  his  errand.  His  daughter  Catharine,  he  in- 
formed the  don,  had  eloped  from  the  convent  of  St. 
Sebastian  —  a  place  rich  in  delight.  Then  he  laid  open 
the  unparalleled  ingratitude  of  such  a  step.  O  the  un- 
seen treasure  that  had  been  spent  upon  that  girl!  O 
the  untold  sums  of  money  that  he  had  sunk  in  that  un- 
happy speculation !  the  nights  of  sleeplessness  suf- 
fered during  her  infancy !  the  fifteen  years  of  solici- 
tude thrown  away  in  schemes  for  her  improvement ! 
It  would  have  moved  the  heart  of  a  stone.  The  hidalgo 
wept  copiously  at  his  own  pathos.  And  to  such  a  height 
of  grandeur  had  he  carried  his  Spanish  sense  of  the 
sublime,  that  he  disdained  to  mention  the  pocket  hand- 
kerchief which  he  had  left  at  St.  Sebastian's  fifteen 
years  ago,  by  way  of  envelope  for  "  pussy,"  and  which, 
to  the  best  of  pussy's  knowledge,  was  the  one  sole 
memorandum  of  papa  ever  heard  of  at  St.  Sebastian's. 
Pussy,  however,  saw  no  use  in  revising  and  correcting 
the  text  of  papa's  remembrances.  She  showed  her 
usual  prudence  and  her  usual  incomparable  decision.  It 
did  not  appear,  as  yet,  that  she  would  be  reclaimed  or 
was  at  all  suspected  for  the  fugitive  by  her  father  ;  for 
it  is  an  instance  of  that  singular  fatality  which  pursued 
Cataiina  through  life,  that,  to  her  own  astonishment,  (as 
she  now  collected  from  her  father's  conference,)  nobody 
had  traced  her  to  Valladolid,  nor  had  her  father's  visit 
\ny  connection  with  suspicious  travelling  in  thai  direc- 
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lion.  The  case  was  quite  different.  Strangely  enough, 
her  street  row  had  thrown  her  into  the  one  sole  house- 
hold in  all  Spain  that  had  an  official  connection  with 
St.  Sebastian's.  That  convent  had  been  founded  by 
the  young  cavalier's  family;  and,  according  to  the 
usage  of  Spain,  the  young  man  (as  present  representa- 
tive of  his  house)  was  the  responsible  protector  of  the 
establishment.  ^  It  was  not  to  the  don  as  harborer  of 
his  daughter,  but  to  the  don  as  ex  officio  visitor  of  the 
convent,  that  the  hidalgo  was  appealing.  Probably 
Kate  might  have  staid  safely  some  time  longer.  Yet, 
again,  this  would  but  have  multiplied  the  clews  for  tra- 
cing her  ;  and,  finally,  she  would  too  probably  have  been 
discovered  ;  after  which,  with  all  his  youthful  generos- 
ity, the  poor  don  could  not  have  protected  her.  Too 
terrific  was  the  vengeance  that  awaited  an  abetter  of 
any  fugitive  nun  ;  but,  above  all,  if  such  a  crime  were 
perpetrated  by  an  official  mandatory  of  the  church. 
Yet,  again,  so  far  it  was  the  more  hazardous  course  to 
abscond,  that  it  almost  revealed  her  to  the  young  don 
as  the  missing  daughter.  Still,  if  it  really  had  that  ef- 
fect, nothing  at  present  obliged  him  to  pursue  her,  as 
might  have  been  the  case  a  few  weeks  later.  Kate  ar- 
gued (I  dare  say)  rightly,  as  she  always  did.  Her  pru- 
dence whispered  eternally,  that  safety  there  was  none 
for  her  until  she  had  laid  the  Atlantic  between  herself 
and  St.  Sebastian's.  Life  was  to  be  for  her  a  Bay  of 
Biscay  ;  and  it  was  odds  but  she  had  first  embarked 
upon  this  billowy  life  from  the  literal  Bay  of  Biscay. 
Chance  ordered  otherwise ;  or,  as  a  Frenchman  says 
with  eloquent  ingenuity  in  connection  with  this  story, 
*  Chance  is  but  the  pseudonyme  of  God  for  those  par- 
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ticular  cases  wLich  lie  does  not  subscribe  openly  with 
his  own  sign  manual."  She  crept  up  stairs  to  her  bed 
room.  Simple  are  the  travelling  preparations  of  those 
that,  possessing  nothing,  have  no  imperials  to  pack. 
She  had  Juvenal's  qualification  for  carolling  gayly 
through  a  forest  full  of  robbers  ;  for  she  had  nothing  to 
lose  but  a  change  of  linen,  that  rode  easily  enough  un- 
der her  left  arm,  leaving  the  right  free  for  answering 
any  questions  of  impertinent  customers.  As  she  crept 
down  stairs  she  heard  the  crocodile  still  weeping  forth 
his  sorrows  to  the  pensive  ear  of  twilight  and  to  the 
sympathetic  Don  Francisco.  Now,  it  would  not  have 
been  filial  or  ladylike  for  Kate  to  do  what  I  am  going 
to  suggest ;  but  what  a  pity  that  some  gay  brother  page 
had  not  been  there  to  turn  aside  into  the  room,  armed 
with  a  roasted  potato,  and,  taking  a  sportsman's  aim,  to 
have  lodged  it  in  the  crocodile's  abominable  mouth! 
Yet  what  an  anachronism  !  There  loere  no  roasted 
potatoes  in  Spain  at  that  date,  and  very  few  in  Eng- 
land.    But  anger  drives  a  man  to  say  any  thing. 

Catalina  had  seen  her  last  of  friends  and  enemies  in 
Valladolid.  Short  was  her  time  there  ;  but  she  had 
improved  it  so  far  as  to  make  a  few  of  both.  There 
was  an  eye  or  two  in  Valladolid  that  would  have  glared 
with  malice  upon  her  had  she  been  seen  by  all  eyes  in 
that  city  as  she  tripped  through  the  streets  in  the  dusk ; 
and  eyes  there  were  that  would  have  softened  into  tears 
had  they  seen  the  desolate  condition  of  the  child  or  in 
vision  had  seen  the  struggles  that  were  before  her. 
But  what's  the  use  of  wasting  tears  upon  our  Kate? 
Wait  till  to-morrow  morning  at  sunrise,  and  see  if  she 
^   particularly  in  need  of  pity.     What  now  should  a 
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young  lady  do  —  I  propose  it  as  a  subject  for  a  prize 
essay  —  that  finds  herself  in  Valladolid  at  nightfall, 
having  no  letters  of  introduction,  not  aware  of  any  rea* 
son  great  or  small  for  preferring  any  street  in  general, 
except  so  far  as  she  knows  of  some  reason  for  avoiding 
one  or  two  streets  in  particular  ?  The  great  problem 
I  have  stated,  Kate  investigated  as  she  went  along,  and 
she  solved  it  with  the  accuracy  which  she  ever  ap- 
plied to  practical  exigencies.  Her  conclusion  was, 
that  the  best  door  to  knock  at  in  such  a  case  was  the 
door  where  there  was  no  need  to  knock  at  all,  as  being 
unfastened  and  open  to  all  comers  ;  for  she  argued 
that  within  such  a  door  there  would  be  nothing  to  steal ; 
so  that,  at  least,  you  could  not  be  mistaken  in  the  dark 
for  a  thief.  .Then,  as  to  stealing  from  her,  they  might 
do  that  if  they  could. 

Upon  these  principles,  which  hostile  critics  will  in 
vain  endeavor  to  undermine,  she  laid  her  hand  upon 
what  seemed  a  rude  stable  door.  Such  it  proved. 
There  was  an  empty  cart  inside  —  certainly  there  was  ; 
but  you  couldn't  take  that  away  in  your  pocket :  and 
there  were  five  loads  of  straw ;  but  then  of  those  a  lady 
could  take  no  more  than  her  reticule  would  carry,  which 
perhaps  was  allowed  by  the  courtesy  of  Spain.  So 
Kate  was  right  as  to  the  difficulty  of  being  challenged 
for  a  thief.  Closing  the  door  as  gently  as  she  had 
opened  it,  she  dropped  her  person,  dressed  as  she  was, 
upon  the  nearest  heap  of  straw.  Some  ten  feet  farther 
were  lying  two  muleteers,  honest  and  happy  enough, 
^s  compared  with  the  lords  of  the  bed  chamber  then  in 
Valladolid,  but  still  gross  men,  carnally  deaf  from 
eating  garlic  and  onions  and  other  horrible  substances. 
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Accordingly  they  never  lieard  her,  nor  were  aware, 
undl  dawn,  that  such  a  blooming  person  existed.  But 
she  was  aware  of  them  and  of  their  conversation. 
They  were  talking  of  an  expedition  for  America,  on 
the  point  of  sailing,  under  Don  Ferdinand  de  Cordova. 
It  was  to  sail  from  some  Andalusian  port.  That  was 
the  very  thing  for  her.  At  daylight  she  woke  and 
jumped  up,  needing  no  more  toilet  than  the  birds  that 
already  were  singing  in  the  gardens,  or  than  the  two 
muleteers,  who,  good,  honest  follows,  saluted  the  hand- 
some boy  kindly  —  thinking  no  ill  at  his  making  free 
with  their  straw,  though  no  leave  had  been  asked. 

With  these  philo-garlic  men  Kate  took  her  depart- 
ure. The  morning  was  divine  ;  and,  leaving  Valla- 
dolid  with  the  transports  that  befitted  such  a  golden 
dawn,  feeling  also  already,  in  the  very  obscurity  of 
her  exit,  the  pledge  of  her  escape,  she  cared  no 
longer  for  the  crocodile,  or  for  St.  Sebastian,  or  (in  the 
way  of  fear)  for  the  protector  of  St.  Sebastian ;  though 
of  him  she  thought  with  some  tenderness,  so  deep  is 
the  remembrance  of  kindness  mixed  with  justice. 
Andalusia  she  reached  rather  slowly,  but  many  months 
before  she  was  sixteen  years  old,  and  quite  in  time 
for  the  expedition.  St.  Lucar  being  the  port  of  ren- 
dezvous for  the  Peruvian  expedition,  thither  she  went. 
All  comers  were  welcome  on  board  the  fleet,  much 
more  a  fine  young  fellow  like  Kate.  She  was  at  once 
engaged  as  a  mate ;  and  her  ship,  in  particular,  after 
doubling  Cape  Horn  without  loss,  made  the  coast  of 
Peru.  Paita  was  the  port  of  her  destination.  Very 
near  to  this  port  they  were  when  a  storm  threw  them 
upon  a  coral  reef.     There  was  little  hope  of  the  ship 
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from  the  first ;  for  she  was  unmanageable,  and  was  not 
expected  to  hold  together  for  twenty-four  hours.  In 
this  condition,  with  death  before  their  faces,  mark  what 
Kate  did,  and  please  to  remember  it  for  her  benefit 
when  she  does  any  other  little  thing  that  angers  you. 
The  crew  lowered  the  longboat.  Vainly  the  captain 
protested  against  this  disloyal  desertion  of  a  king's 
ship,  which  might  yet,  perhaps,  be  run  on  shore,  so  as  to 
save  the  stores.  All  the  crew,  to  a  man,  deserted  the 
captain.  You  may  say  that  literally ;  for  the  single 
exception  was  not  a  man,  being  our  boldhearted  Kate. 
She  was  the  only  sailor  that  refused  to  leave  her  cap- 
tain or  the  King  of  Spain's  ship.  The  reft  pulled  away 
for  the  shore,  and  with  fair  hopes  of  reaching  it.  But 
one  half  hour  told  another  tale.  Just  about  that  time 
came  a  broad  sheet  of  lightning,  which,  through  the 
darkness  of  evening,  revealed  the  boat  in  the  very 
act  of  mounting  like  a  horse  upon  an  inner  reef,  in- 
stantly filling,  aril  throwing  out  the  crew,  every  man  of 
whom  disappeared  amongst  the  breakers.  The  night 
which  succeeded  was  gloomy  for  both  the  representa- 
tives of  his  Catholic  majesty.  It  cannot  be  denied  by 
the  greatest  of  philosophers  that  the  muleteer's  stable 
at  Valladolid  was  worth  twenty  such  ships,  though  the 
stable  was  not  insured  against  fire,  and  the  ship  was  in- 
sured against  the  sea  and  the  wind  by  some  fellow  that 
thought  very  little  of  his  engagements.  But  what's 
the  use  of  sitting  down  to  cry  ?  That  was  never  any 
trick  of  Catalina's.  By  daybreak  she  was  at  work 
ivith  an  axe  in  her  hand.  I  knew  it  before  ever  I  came 
o  this  place  in  her  memoirs.  I  felt,  as  sure  as  if  1 
had  read  it,  that  when  day  broke  we  should  find  Kat« 
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hard  at  work.     Thimble  or  axe,  trousers  or  raft,  all  one 
to  her. 

The  (laptain,  though  true  to  his  duty,  seems  to  have 
desponded.  He  gave  no  help  towards  the  raft.  Signs 
were  speaking,  however,  pretty  loudly,  that  he  must  do 
something  ;  for  notice  to  quit  was  now  served  pretty 
liberally.  Kate's  raft  was  ready ;  and  she  encouraged 
the  captain  to  think  that  it  would  give  both  of  them 
something  to  hold  on  by  in  swimming,  if  not  even  carry 
double.  At  this  moment,  when  all  was  waiting  for  a 
start,  and  the  ship  herself  was  waiting  for  a  final  lurch, 
to  say  Good  hy  to  the  King  of  Spain,  Kate  went  and 
did  a  thing  which  some  misjudging  people  will  object 
to.  She  knew  of  a  box  laden  with  gold  coins,  reputed 
to  be  the  King  of  Spain's,  and  meant  for  contingencies 
in  the  voyage  out.  This  she  smashed  open  with  her 
axe,  and  took  a  sum  equal  to  one  hundred  guineas 
English,  which,  having  well  secured  in  a  pillow  case, 
she  then  lashed  firmly  to  the  raft.  Now^this,  you  know, 
though  not  "^oZsoOT,"  because  it  would  not  float,  was 
certainly,  by  maritime  law,  ^'•jetsom.^'*  It  would  be  the 
idlest  of  scruples  to  fancy  that  the  sea  or  a  shark  had 
a  better  right  to  it  than  a  philosopher,  or  a  splendid 
girl  who  showed  herself  capable  of  writing  a  very  fair 
octavo,  to  say  nothing  of  her  decapitating  in  battle  sev- 
eral of  the  king's  enemies  and  recovering  the  king's 
banner.  No  sane  moralist  would  hesitate  to  do  the 
same  thing  under  the  same  circumstances  on  board  an 
English  vessel,  though  the  first  lord  of  the  admiralty 
should  be  looking  on.  The  raft  was  now  thrown  into 
the  sea.  Kate  jumped  after  it,  and  then  entreated  the 
3aptain  to  follow  her.     He  attempted  it ;  but,  wanting 
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her  youthful  agility,  he  struck  his  head  against  a  spar 
and  sank  like  lead,  giving  notice  below  that  his  ship 
was  coming.  Kate  mounted  the  raft  and  was  gradually 
washed  ashore,  but  so  exhausted  as  to  have  lost  all 
recollection.  She  lay  for  hours  until  the  warmth  of  the 
sun  revived  her.  On  sitting  up,  she  saw  a  desolate 
shore  stretching  both  ways  —  nothing  to  eat,  nothing  to 
drink  ;  but  fortunately  the  raft  and  the  money  had  been 
thrown  near  her,  none  of  the  lashings  having  given 
way  ;  only  what  is  the  use  of  a  guinea  amongst  tangle 
and  seagulls  ?  The  money  she  distributed  amongst 
her  pockets,  and  soon  found  strength  to  rise  and 
march  forward.  But  which  was  forward  ?  and  which 
backward  ?  She  knew  by  the  conversation  of  the  sail- 
ors that  Paita  must  be  in  the  neighborhood  ;  and  Paita, 
being  a  port,  could  not  be  in  the  inside  of  Peru,  but  of 
course  somewhere  on  its  outside,  and  the  outside  of  a 
maritime  land  must  be  the  shore ;  so  that,  if  she  kept 
the  shore  and  went  far  enough,  she  could  not  fail  of 
hitting  her  foot  against  Paita  at  last,  in  the  very  darkest 
night,  provided  only  she  could  first  find  out  which  was 
up  and  which  was  down  ;  else  she  might  walk  her  shoes 
off  and  find  herself  six  thousand  miles  in  the  wrong. 
Here  was  an  awkward  case,  all  for  want  of  a  guide- 
post.  Still,  when  one  thinks  of  Kate's  prosperous  hor- 
oscope, that,  after  so  long  a  voyage,  slie  only  out  of 
the  total  crew  was  thrown  on  the  American  shore,  wiih 
one  hundred  and  five  pounds  in  her  purse  of  clear  gain 
on  the  voyage,  a  conviction  arises  that  she  could  not 
guess  wrongly.  She  might  have  tossed  up,  having 
coins  in  her  pocket,  heads  or  tails  7  But  this  kind  of 
sortilege  was  then  coming  to  be  thought  irreligious  in 
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Christendom,  as  a  Jewish  and  a  heathen  mode  of  ques- 
tioning the  dark  future.  She  simply  gueshed.  there- 
fore ;  and  very  soon  a  thing  happened  which,  though 
adding  nothing  to  strengthen  her  guess  as  a  true  one, 
did  much  to  sweeten  it  if  it  should  prove  a  false  one. 
On  turning  a  point  of  the  shore,  she  came  upon  a  barrel 
of  biscuit  washed  ashore  from  the  ship.  Biscuit  is 
about  the  best  thing  I  know  ;  but  it  is  the  soonest  spoiled  , 
and  one  would  like  to  hear  counsel  on  one  puzzling 
point,  why  it  is  that  a  touch  of  water  utterly  ruins  it, 
taking  its  life,  and  leaving  a  caput  mortuum  corpse. 
Upon  this  caput  Kate  breakfasted,  though  her  case  was 
worse  than  mine ;  for  any  water  that  ever  plagued  me 
was  always  fresh  :  now,  hers  was  a  present  from  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  She,  that  was  always  prudent,  packed 
up  some  of  the  Catholic  king's  biscuit  as  she  had  pre- 
viously packed  up  far  too  little  of  his  gold.  But  in  such 
cases  a  most  delicate  question  occurs,  pressing  equally 
on  medicine  and  algebra.  It  is  this  :  If  you  pack  up 
too  much,  then,  by  this  extra  burden  of  salt  provisions, 
you  may  retard  for  days  your  arrival  at  fresh  provisions  : 
on  the  other  hand,  if  you  pack  up  too  little,  you  may 
never  arrive  at  all.  Catalina  hit  the  juste  milieu  ;  and 
about  twilight  on  the  second  day  she  found  herself 
entering  Paita,  without  having  had  to  swim  any  river  in 
her  walk. 

The  first  thing  in  such  a  case  of  distress  which  a 
young  lady  does,  even  if  she  happens  to  be  a  young 
gentleman,  is  to  beautify  her  dress.  Kate  always  at- 
tended to  that,  as  we  know,  having  overlooked  her  in 
the  chestnut  wood.  The  man  she  sent  for  was  not 
properly  a  tailor,  but  one  who  employed   tailors,  he 
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himself  furnishing  the  materials.  His  name  was  Ur- 
quiza  —  a  fact  of  very  little  importance  to  us  in  1847,  if 
it  had  stood  only  at  the  head  and  foot  of  Kate's  little 
account ;  but,  unhappily  for  Kate's  delut  on  this  vast 
American  stage,  the  case  was  otherwise.  Mr.  Urquiza 
had  the  misfortune  (equally  common  in  the  old  world 
and  the  new)  of  being  a  knave,  and  also  a  showy, 
specious  knave.  Kate,  who  had  prospered  under  sea 
allowances  of  biscuit  and  hardship,  was  now  expanding 
in  proportions.  With  very  little  vanity  or  conscious- 
ness on  that  head,  she  now  displayed  a  really  fine 
person ;  and,  when  dressed  anew  in  the  way  that  became 
a  young  officer  in  the  Spanish  service,  she  looked  ^  the 
representative  picture  of  a  Spanish  caballador.  It  is 
strange  that  such  an  appearance  and  such  a  rank 
should  have  suggested  to  Urquiza  the  presumptuous 
idea  of  wishing  that  Kate  might  become  his  clerk. 
He  did,  however,  wish  it ;  for  Kate  wrote  a  beautiful 
hand  ;  and  a  stranger  thing  is,  that  Kate  accepted  his 
proposal.  This  might  arise  from  the  difficulty  of 
moving  in  those  days  to  any  distance  in  Peru.  The 
ship  had  been  merely  bringing  stores  to  the  station  of 
Paita  ;  and  no  corps  of  the  royal  armies  was  readily  to 
be  reacb-^d,  whilst  something  must  be  done  at  once  for 
a  livelihood.  Urquiza  had  two  mercantile  establish- 
ments—  one  atTrujillo,to  which  he  repaired  in  person, 
on  Kate's  agreeing  to  undertake  the  management  of  the 
other  in  Paita.  Like  the  sensible  girl  that  we  have 
always  found  her,  she  demanded  specific  instructions 
for  her  guidance  in  duties  so  new.  Certainly  she  waa 
in  a  fair  way  for  seeing  life.  Telling  her  beads  at  St. 
Sebastian's,  manoeuvring  irregular  verbs  at  Vittoria^ 
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aoling  as  gentleman  usher  at  Valla doHd,  serving  his 
Spanish  majesty  round  Cape  Horn,  fighting  with  storms 
and  sharks  off  the  coast  of  Peru,  and  now  commencmg 
as  bookkeeper,  or  commis,  to  a  draper  at  Paita,  —  does 
she  not  justify  the  character  that  I  myself  gave  her,  just 
before  dismissing  her  from  St.  Sebastian's,  of  being  a 
"  handy  "  girl  ?  Mr.  Urquiza's  instructions  were  short, 
easy  to  be  understood,  but  rather  comic  ;  and  yet,  which 
is  odd,  they  led  to  tragic  results.  There  were  two 
debtors  of  the  shop  (many,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  but  two 
meriting  his  affectionate  notice)  with  respect  to  whom 
he  left  the  most  opposite  directions.  The  one  was  a 
very  handsome  lady ;  and  the  rule  as  to  her  was,  that 
she  was  to  have  credit  unlimited,  strictly  unlimited. 
That  was  plain.  The  other  customer  favored  by  Mr. 
Urquiza's  valedictory  thoughts  was  a  young  man,  cousin 
to  the  handsome  lady,  and  bearing  the  name  of  Reyes. 
This  youth  occupied  in  Mr.  Urquiza's  estimate  the 
same  hyperbolical  rank  as  the  handsome  lady,  but 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  equation.  The  rule  as  to 
him  was,  that  he  was  to  have  no  credit,  strictly  none. 
In  this  case,  also,  Kate  saw  no  difficulty  ;  and,  when  she 
came  to  know  Mr.  Reyes  a  little,  she  found  the  path  of 
pleasure  coinciding  with  the  path  of  duty.  Mr.  Urquiza 
could  not  be  more  precise  in  laying  down  the  rule  uaan 
Kate  was  in  enforcing  it.  But  in  the  other  case  a  scru- 
ple arose.  Unlimited  might  be  a  word,  not  of  Spanish 
law,  but  of  Spanish  rhetoric  ;  such  as,  ^^  Live  a  thou- 
sand years,''''  which  even  annuity  offices  hear,  and 
perhaps  utter,  without  a  pang.  Kate,  therefore,  wrote 
to  Trujillo,  expressing  her  honest  fears,  and  desiring  to 
have  more  definite  instructions.     These  were  positive 
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.f  the  lady  chose  to  send  for  the  entire  shop,  her 
account  was  to  be  debited  instantly  with  that.  She 
Had,  however,  as  yet,  not  sent  for  the  shop  ;  but  she 
began  to  manifest  strong  signs  of  sending  for  the 
shopman.  Upon  the  blooming  young  Biscayan  had 
her  roving  eye  settled  ;  and  she  was  in  a  course  of 
making  up  her  mind  to  take  Kate  for  a  sweetheart. 
Poor  Kate  saw  this  with  a  heavy  heart ;  and,  at  the 
same  time  that  she  had  a  prospect  of  a  tender  friend 
more  than  she  wanted,  she  had  become  certain  of  an 
extra  enemy  that  she  wanted  quite  as  little.  What 
she  had  done  to  offend  Mr.  Reyes  Kate  could  not 
guess,  except  as  to  the  matter  of  the  credit ;  but  then, 
in  that,  she  only  executed  her  instructions.  Still  Mr. 
Reyes  was  of  opinion  that  there  were  two  ways  of 
executing  orders ;  but  the  main  offence  was  uninten- 
tional on  Kate's  part.  Reyes,  though  as  yet  she  did 
not  know  it,  had  himself  been  a  candidate  for  the 
situation  of  clerk,  and  intended  probably  to  keep 
the  equation  precisely  as  it  was  with  respect  to  the 
allowance  of  credit,  only  to  change  places  with  the 
handsome  lady,  keeping  her  on  the  negative  side, 
himself  on  the  affirmative  —  an  arrangement  that  you 
know  could  have  made  no  sort  of  pecuniary  difference 
to  Urquiza. 

Thus  stood  matters,  when  a  party  of  strolling  play- 
ers strolled  into  Paita.  Kate,  as  a  Spaniard,  being  one 
held  of  the  Paita  aristocracy,  was  expected  to  att-md. 
She  did  so  ;  and  there,  also,  was  the  malignant  Reyes. 
He  came  and  seated  himself  purposely,  so  as  to  shut 
out  Kate  from  all  view  of  the  stage.  She,  who  had 
nothing  of  the  bully  in  her  nature,  and  was  a  gentle 
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creature  when  her  wild  Biscayan  blood  had  noi  been 
kindled  by  insult,  courteously  requested  him  to  move  a 
little ;  upon  which  Reyes  remarked  that  it  was  not  in 
his  power  to  oblige  the  clerk  as  to  that,  but  that  he 
could  oblige  him  by  cutting  his  throat.  The  tiger  that 
slept  in  Catalina  wakened  at  once.  She  seized  him, 
and  would  have  executed  vengeance  on  the  spot,  but 
that  a  party  of  young  men  interposed  to  part  them. 
The  next  day,  when  Kate  (always  ready  to  forget  and 
forgive)  was  thinking  no  more  of  the  row,  Reyes 
passed.  By  spitting  at  the  window,  and  other  gestures 
insulting  to  Kate,  again  he  roused  her  Spanish  blood. 
Out  she  rushed,  sword  in  hand.  A  duel  began  in  the 
street,  and  very  soon  Kate's  sword  had  passed  into  the 
heart  of  Reyes.  Now  that  the  mischief  was  done,  the 
police  were,  as  usual,  all  alive  for  the  pleasure  of 
avenging  it.  Kate  found  herself  suddenly  in  a  strong 
prison,  and  with  small  hopes  of  leaving  it  except  for 
execution.  The  relations  of  the  dead  man  were  potent 
in  Paita,  and  clamorous  for  justice ;  so  that  the  corre- 
gidor,  in  a  case  where  he  saw  a  very  poor  chance  of 
being  corrupted  by  bribes,  felt  it  his  duty  to  be  sublime- 
ly incorruptible.  The  reader  knows,  however,  that 
amongst  the  relatives  of  the  deceased  bully  was  that 
handsome  lady,  who  differed  as  much  from  her  cousin 
m  her  sentiments  as  to  Kate  as  she  did  in  the  extent 
of  her  credit  with  Mr.  Urquiza.  To  her  Kate  wrote  a 
note,  and,  using  one  of  the  Spanish  king's  gold  coins 
"or  bribing  the  jailer,  got  it  safely  delivered.  That, 
pernaps,  was  unnecessary ;  for  the  lady  had  been  al. 
ready  on  the  alert,  and  had  summoned  Urquiza  from 
rrujillo.     By  some  means,  not  very  luminously  stated, 
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B  nd  by  paying  proper  fees  in  proper  quarters,  Kate  was 
smuggled  out  of  the  prison  at  nightfall  and  smuggled 
into  a  pretty  house  in  the  suburbs.  Had  she  known 
exactly  the  footing  she  stood  on  as  to  the  law,  she  would 
have  been  decided.  As  it  was,  she  was  uneasy,  and 
jealous  of  mischief  abroad  ;  and,  before  supper,  she 
understood  it  all.  Urquiza  briefly  informed  his  clerk 
that  it  would  be  requisite  for  him  to  marry  the  hand- 
some lady.  But  why  ?  Because,  said  Urquiza,  after 
talking  for  hours  with  the  corregidor,  who  was  infamous 
for  obstinacy,  he  had  found  it  impossible  to  make  him 
"  hear  reason  "  and  release  the  prisoner  until  this  com- 
promise of  marriage  was  suggested.  But  how  could 
public  justice  be  pacified  for  the  clerk's  unfortunate 
homicide  of  Reyes  by  a  female  cousin  of  the  deceased 
man  engaging  to  love,  honor,  and  obey  the  clerk  for 
life  ?  Kate  could  not  see  her  way  through  this  logic. 
"Nonsense,  my  friend,"  said  Urquiza;  "you  don't 
comprehend.  As  it  stands,  the  affair  is  a  murder,  and 
hanging  the  penalty  ;  but,  if  you  marry  into  the  mur- 
dered man's  house,  then  it  becomes  a  little  family  mur- 
der, all  quiet  and  comfortable  amongst  ourselves.  What 
has  the  corregidor  to  do  with  that,  or  the  public  ei- 
ther.? Now,  let  me  introduce  the  bride."  Supper  en- 
tered at  that  moment,  and  the  bride  immediately  after. 
The  thoughtfulness  of  Kate  was  narrowly  observed, 
and  even  alluded  to,  but  politely  ascribed  to  the  natural 
pnxieties  of  a  prisoner  and  the  very  imperfect  state  of 
.iberation  even  yet  from  prison  surveillance.  Kate  had, 
indeed,  never  been  in  so  trying  a  situation  before.  The 
anxieties  of  the  farewell  night  at  St.  Sebastian  were 
nothing  to  this  ;  because,  even  if  she  had  failed  theiiy 
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a  failure  might  not  have  been  always  irreparable.  It 
was  but  to  watch  and  wait.  But  now,  at  this  supper 
table,  she  was  not  more  alive  to  the  nature  of  the  peril 
than  she  was  to  the  fact,  that  if,  before  the  night  closed 
she  did  not  by  some  means  escape  from  it,  she  never 
would  escape  with  life.  The  deception  as  to  her  sex, 
though  resting  on  no  motive  that  pointed  to  these  people 
or  at  all  concerned  them,  would  be  resented  as  if  it  had. 
The  lady  would  resent  the  case  as  a  mockery;  and 
Urquiza  would  lose  his  opportunity  of  delivering  him- 
self from  an  imperious  mistress.  According  to  the 
usages  of  the  times  and  country,  Kate  knew  that  in 
twelve  hours  she  would  be  assassinated. 

People  of  infirmer  resolution  would  have  lingered  at 
the  supper  table,  for  the  sake  of  putting  off  the  evil 
moment  of  final  crisis.  Not  so  Kate.  She  had  re- 
volved the  case  on  all  its  sides  in  a  few  minutes  and 
had  formed  her  resolution.  This  done,  she  was  as 
ready  for  the  trial  at  one  moment  as  another ;  and, 
when  the  lady  suggested  that  the  hardships  of  a  prison 
must  have  made  repose  desirable,  Kate  assented,  and 
instantly  rose.  A  sort  of  procession  formed,  for  the 
purpose  of  doing  honor  to  the  interesting  guest  and  es- 
corting him  in  pomp  to  his  bed  room.  Kate  viewed  it 
much  in  the  same  light  as  the  procession  to  which  for 
Bome  days  she  had  been  expecting  an  invitation  from 
the  corregidor.  Far  ahead  ran  the  servant  woman  as 
d  sort  of  outrider.  Then  came  Urquiza,  like  a  pacha 
of  two  tails,  who  granted  two  sorts  of  credit,  viz.,  un- 
limited and  none  at  all,  bearing  two  wax  lights,  one  in 
3ach  hand,  and  wanting  only  cymbals  and  kettledrums 
lo  express  emphatically  the  pathos  of  his  Castilian  strut 
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Kext  came  the  bride,  a  little  in  advance  of  the  clerk, 
but  still  turning  obliquely  towards  him  and  smiling 
graciously  into  his  face.  Lastly,  bringing  up  the  rear, 
came  the  prisoner,  —  our  Kate, —  the  nun,  the  page, 
the  mate,  the  clerk,  the  homicide,  the  convict ;  and,  for 
this  day  only,  by  particular  desire,  the  bridegroom  elect. 
It  was  Kate's  fixed  opinion,  that,  if  for  a  moment  she 
entered  any  bed  room  having  obviously  no  outlet,  her 
fate  would  be  that  of  an  ox  once  driven  within  the 
shambles.  Outside,  the  bullock  might  make  some  de- 
fence with  his  horns ;  but  once  in,  with  no  space  for 
turning,  he  is  muffled  and  gagged.  She  carried  her 
eye,  therefore,  like  a  hawk's,  steady,  though  restless, 
for  vigilant  examination  of  every  angle  she  turned. 
Before  she  entered  any  bed  room,  she  was  resolved  to 
reconnoitre  it  from  the  doorway,  and,  in  case  of  neces- 
sity, show  fight  at  once,  before  entering  —  as  the  best 
chance,  after  all,  where  all  chances  were  bad.  Every 
thing  ends ;  and  at  last  the  procession  reached  the  bed- 
room door,  the  outrider  having  filed  off  to  the  rear. 
One  glance  sufficed  to  satisfy  Kate  that  windows  there 
were  none,  and,  therefore,  no  outlet  for  escape.  Treach- 
ery appeared  even  in  that ;  and  Kate,  though  unfortu- 
nately without  arms,  was  now  fixed  for  resistance. 
Mr.  Urquiza  entered  first.  "Sound  the  trumpets! 
Beat  the  drums  !  "  There  were,  as  we  know  already, 
no  windows ;  but  a  slight  interruption  to  Mr.  Urquiza's 
pompous  tread  showed  that  there  were  steps  downwards 
nito  the  room.  Those,  thought  Kate,  will  suit  me  even 
better.  She  had  watched  the  unlocking  of  the  bed-room 
door  —  she  had  lost  nothing  —  she  had  marked  that  the 
ley  was  left  in  the  lock.     At  this  moment,  the  beautiful 
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lady,  as  one  acquainted  with  the  details  of  the  house, 
turning  with  the  air  of  a  gracious  monitress,  held  out 
her  fair  hand  to  guide  Kate  in  careful  descent  of  the 
steps.  This  had  the  air  of  taking  out  Kate  to  dance  ; 
and  Kate,  at  that  same  moment,  answering  to  it  by  the 
gesture  of  a  modern  waltzer,  threw  her  arm  behind 
the  lady's  waist,  hurled  her  headlong  down  the  steps, 
right  against  Mr.  Urquiza,  draper  and  haberdasher ; 
and  then,  with  the  speed  of  lightning,  throwing  the 
door  home  within  its  architrave,  doubly  locked  the  cred- 
itor and  debtor  into  the  rat  trap  which  they  had  prepared 
for  herself. 

The  affrighted  outrider  fled  with  horror  :  she  already 
knew  that  the  clerk  had  committed  one  homicide ;  a 
second  would  cost  him  still  less  thought ;  and  thus  it 
happened  that  egress  was  left  easy.  But,  when  out 
and  free  once  more  in  the  bright  starry  night,  which 
way  should  Kate  turn  ?  The  whole  city  would  prove 
but  a  rat  trap  for  her,  as  bad  as  Mr.  Urquiza's,  if  she 
was  not  ofT  before  morning.  At  a  glance,  she  compre- 
hended that  the  sea  was  her  only  chance.  To  the  port 
she  fled.  All  was  silent.  Watchmen  there  were  none. 
She  jumped  into  a  boat.  To  use  the  oars  was  danger- 
ous, for  she  had  no  means  of  muffling  them.  But  she 
contrived  to  hoist  a  sail,  pushed  off  with  a  boat  hook, 
and  was  soon  stretching  across  the  water  for  the  mouth 
of  the  harbor  before  a  breeze  light  but  favorable. 
Having  cleared  the  difficulties  of  exit,  she  lay  down, 
and  unintentionally  fell  asleep.  When  she  awoke,  the 
sun  had  been  up  three  or  four  hours ;  all  was  right 
otherwise ;  but,  had  she  not  served  as  a  sailor,  Kate 
would  have  trembled  upon  finding  that,  during  her  long 
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sleep  of  perhaps  seven  or  eight  hours,  she  had  lost 
sight  of  land,  by  what  distance  she  could  only  guess, 
and  in  what  direction  was  to  some  degree  doubtful. 
All  this,  however,  seemed  a  great  advantage  to  the 
bold  girl,  throwing  her  thoughts  back  on  the  enemies 
she  had  left  behind.  The  disadvantage  was,  having 
no  breakfast,  not  even  damaged  biscuit;  and  some 
anxiety  naturally  arose  as  to  ulterior  prospects  a  little 
beyond  the  horizon  of  breakfast.  But  who's  afraid  ? 
As  sailors  whistle  for  a  wind,  Catalina  really  had  but 
to  whistle  for  any  thing  with  energy,  and  it  was  sure  to 
come.  Like  Caesar  to  the  pilot  of  Dyrrhachium,  she 
might  have  said,  for  the  comfort  of  her  poor  timorous 
boat,  (though  destined  soon  to  perish,)  '''' Catalinam 
vehis,  etfortunas  ejus^  Meantime,  being  very  doubt- 
ful as  to  the  best  course  for  sailing,  and  content  if  her 
coui*se  did  but  lie  off  shore,  she  "  carried  on,"  as  sailors 
say,  under  easy  sail,  going,  in  fact,  just  whither  and 
just  how  the  Pacific  breezes  suggested  in  the  gentlest 
of  whispers.  All  right  behind,  was  Kate's  opinion  ; 
and,  what  was  better,  verj'  soon  she  might  say,  All 
right  ahead  ;  for,  some  hour  or  two  before  sunset,  when 
dinner  was  for  once  becoming,  even  to  Kate,  the  most 
interesting  of  subjects  for  meditation,  suddenly  a  large 
ship  began  to  swell  upon  the  brilliant  atmosphere.  In 
^hose  latitudes,  and  in  those  years,  any  ship  was  pretty 
&  ire  to  be  Spanish  :  sixty  years  later,  the  odds  were  in 
favor  of  its  being  an  English  buccaneer,  which  would 
have  given  a  new  direction  to  Kate's  energy.  Kate 
continued  to  make  signals  with  a  handkerchief  whitei 
♦han  the  crocodile's  of  Ann.  Dom.  1592,  else  it  would 
hardly  have  been  noticed.     Perhaps,  after  all,  it  would 
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not,  but  that  the  ship's  course  carried  her  very  nearly 
across  Kate's.  The  stranger  lay-to  for  her.  It  was 
dark  by  the  time  Kate  steered  herself  under  the  ship's 
quarter ;  and  then  was  seen  an  instance  of  this  girl's 
eternal  wakefulness.  Something  was  painted  on  the 
stern  of  her  boat,  she  could  not  see  what ;  but  she 
judged  that  it  would  express  some  connection  with  the 
port  that  she  had  just  quitted.  Now,  it  was  her  wish  to 
break  the  chain  of  traces  connecting  her  with  such  a 
scamp  as  Urquiza ;  since  else,  through  his  commercial 
correspondence,  he  might  disperse  over  Peru  a  portrait 
of  herself  by  no  means  flattering.  How  should  she 
accomplish  this  ?  It  was  dark  ;  and  she  stood,  as  you 
may  see  an  Etonian  do  at  times,  rocking  her  little  boat 
from  side  to  side  until  it  had  taken  in  water  as  much 
as  might  be  agreeable.  Too  much  it  proved  for  the 
boat's  constitution,  and  the  boat  perished  of  dropsy  — 
Kate  declining  to  tap  it.  She  got  a  ducking  herself; 
but  what  cared  she  ?  Up  the  ship's  side  she  went,  as 
gayly  as  ever,  in  those  years  when  she  was  called 
pussy,  she  had  raced  after  the  nuns  of  St.  Sebastian, 
jumped  upon  deck,  and  told  the  first  lieutenant,  when 
he  questioned  her  about  her  adventures,  quite  as  much 
truth  as  any  man,  under  the  rank  of  admiral,  had  a 
right  to  expect. 

This  ship  was  full  of  recruits'  for  the  Spanish  army 
and  bound  to  Concepcion.  Even  in  that  destiny  was 
an  iteration  or  repeating  memorial  of  the  significance 
that  ran  through  Catalina's  most  casual  adventures 
She  had  enlisted  amongst  the  soldiers ;  and,  on  reach- 
ing port,  the  very  first  person  who  came  off  from  shore 
was  a  dashing  young  military  officer,  whom  at  once,  bv 
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lis  name  and  rank,  (though  she  had  never  consciously 
seen  him,)  she  identified  as  her  own  brother.  He 
was  splendidly  situated  in  the  service,  being  the  gov- 
ernor general's  secretary,  besides  his  rank  as  a  cavalry 
officer ;  and,  his  errand  on  board  being  to  inspect  the 
recruits,  naturally,  on  reading  in  the  roll  one  of  them 
described  as  a  Biscayan,  the  ardent  young  man  came 
up  with  highbred  courtesy  to  Catalina,  took  the  young 
recruit's  hand  with  kindness,  feeling  that  to  be  a 
compatriot  at  so  great  a  distance  was  to  be  a  sort  of 
relative,  and  asked  with  emotion  after  old  bo)-ish 
remembrances.  There  was  a  scriptural  pathos  in 
what  followed,  as  if  it  were  some  scene  of  domestic 
reunion  opening  itself  from  patriarchal  ages.  The 
young  officer  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  house,  and  had 
left  Spain  when  Catalina  was  only  three  years  old. 
But,  singularly  enough,  Catalina  it  was,  the  little  wild 
cat  that  he  yet  remembered  seeing  at  St.  Sebastian's, 
upon  whom  his  earliest  inquiries  settled.  "  Did  the 
recruit  know  his  family,  the  De  Erausos  ?  "  O,  yes  ; 
every  body  knew  them.  "  Did  the  recruit  know  little 
Catalina  ?  "  Catalina  smiled  as  she  replied  that  she 
did,  and  gave  such  an  animated  description  of  the 
little  fiery  wretch  as  made  the  officer's  eye  flash  with 
gratified  tenderness,  and  with  certainty  that  the  recruit 
was  no  counterfeit  Biscayan.  Indeed,  you  know,  if 
Kate  couldn't  give  a  good  description  of  "  pussy,"  who 
could  ?  The  issue  of  the  interview  was,  that  the 
officer  insisted  on  Kate's  making  a  home  of  his  quar- 
ters. He  did  other  services  for  his  unknown  sister. 
He  placed  her  as  a  trooper  in  his  own  regiment,  and 
favored  her  in  many  a  way  that  is  open  to  one  having 
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authority.  But  the  person,  after  all,  that  did  most  to 
Berve  our  Kate,  was  Kate.  War  was  then  raging  with 
Indians  both  from  Chili  and  Peru.  Kate  had  always 
done  her  duty  in  action ;  but  at  length,  in  the  decisive 
battle  of  Puren,  there  was  an  opening  for  doing  some- 
thing more.  Havoc  had  been  made  of  her  own 
squadron ;  most  of  the  officers  were  killed,  and  the 
standard  was  carried  off.  Kate  gathered  around  her  a 
small  party  —  galloped  after  the  Indian  column  that 
was  carrying  away  the  trophy  —  charged  —  saw  all 
her  own  party  killed  —  but  (in  spite  of  wounds  on  her 
face  and  shoulder)  succeeded  in  bearing  away  the 
recovered  standard.  She  rode  up  to  the  general  and 
his  staff;  she  dismounted ;  she  rendered  up  her  prize, 
and  fainted  away,  much  less  from  the  blinding  blood 
than  from  the  tears  of  joy  which  dimmed  her  eyes  as 
the  general,  waving  his  sword  in  admiration  over  her 
head,  pronounced  our  Kate  on  the  spot  an  alferez^ 
or  standard  bearer,  with  a  commission  from  the  King 
of  Spain  and  the  Indies.  Bonny  Kate  !  noble  Kate  ! 
I  would  there  were  not  two  centuries  laid  between  us, 
so  that  I  might  have  the  pleasure  of  kissing  thy  fair 
hand. 

Kate  had  the  good  sense  to  see  the  danger  of  reveal- 
ing her  sex,  or  her  relationship,  even  to  her  own 
brother.  The  grasp  of  the  church  never  relaxed, 
never  "  prescribed,"  unless  freely  and  by  choice.  The 
nun,  if  discovered,  would  have  been  taken  out  of  the 
horse  barracks  or  the  dragoon  saddle.  She  had  the 
firmness,  therefore,  for  many  years  to  resist  the 
sisterly  impulses  that  sometimes  suggested  such  a 
confidence.      For   years,   and    those   years   the    mos 
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important  of  her  life,  —  the  years  that  developed  hei 
character,  —  she  lived  undetected  as  a  brilliant  cavaliy 
oHicer  under  her  brother's  patronage  ;  and  the  bitterest 
grief  in  poor  Kate's  whole  life  was  the  tragical  (and, 
were  it  not  fully  attested,  one  might  say  the  ultm- 
scenical)  event  that  dissolved  their  long  connection. 
Let  me  spend  a  word  of  apology  on  poor  Kate's  errors. 
We  all  commit  many  —  both  you  and  I,  reader.  No, 
stop  ;  that's  not  civil.  You,  reader,  I  know,  are  a 
saint ;  I  am  not^  though  very  near  it.  I  do  err  at  long 
mtervals  ;  and  then  I  think  with  indulgence  of  the 
manv  circumstances  that  plead  for  this  poor  girl.  The 
Spanish  armies  of  that  day  inherited,  from  the  days 
of  Cortez  and  Pizarro,  shining  remembrances  of  mar- 
tial prowess  and  the  very  worst  of  ethics.  To  think 
little  of  bloodshed,  to  quarrel,  to  fight,  to  gamble,  to 
plunder,  belonged  to  the  very  atmosphere  of  a  camp, 
to  its  indolence,  to  its  ancient  traditions.  In  your  own 
defence,  you  were  obliged  to  do  such  things.  Besides 
all  these  grounds  of  evil,  the  Spanish  army  had  just 
there  an  extra  demoralization  from  a  war  with  savages 
faithless  and  bloody.  Do  not  think,  I  beseech  you, 
too  much,  reader,  of  killing  a  man.  That  word  ''''kill " 
is  sprinkled  over  every  page  of  Kate's  own  autobi- 
ography.    It  ought  not  to  be  read  by  the  light  of  these 

days.     Yet,  how  if  a  man  that  she  killed  were ? 

Hush  !  It  was  sad,  but  is  better  hurried  over  in  a  few 
words.  Years  after  this  period,  a  young  officer  one 
day,  dining  with  Kate,  entreated  her  to  become  his 
second  in  a  duel.  Such  things  were  every-day  affairs. 
However,  Kate  had  reasons  for  declining  the  service 
ind  did  so;  but  the  officer,  as  he  was  sullenly  depart- 
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ing,  said,  that,  if  lie  were  killed,  (as  he  tliought  he 
should  be,)  his  death  would  lie  at  Kate's  door.  I  do 
not  take  his  view  of  the  case,  and  am  not  moved  by 
his  rhetoric  or  his  logic.  Kate  was,  and  relented. 
The  duel  was  fixed  for  eleven  at  night,  under  the  walls 
of  a  monastery.  Unhappily  the  night  proved  unusually 
dark,  so  that  the  two  principals  had  to  tie  white  hand- 
kerchiefs round  their  elbows  in  order  to  descry  each 
other.  In  the  confusion  they  wounded  each  othei 
mortally.  Upon  that,  according  to  a  usage  not  peculiar 
to  Spaniards,  but  extending  (as  doubtless  the  reader 
knows)  for  a  century  longer  to  our  own  countrymen, 
the  two  seconds  were  obliged,  in  honor,  to  do  something 
towards  avenging  their  principals.  Kate  had  her  usual 
fatal  luck.  Her  sword  passed  sheer  through  the  body 
of  her  opponent.  This  unknown  opponent,  falling  dead, 
had  just  breath  left  to  cry  out,  "  Ah,  villain,  you  have 
killed  me ! "  in  a  voice  of  horrific  reproach ;  and  the 
voice  was  the  voice  of  her  brother ! 

The  monks  of  the  monastery  under  whose  silent 
shadows  this  murderous  duel  had  taken  place,  roused 
by  the  clashing  of  swords  and  the  angry  shouts  of 
combatants,  issued  out  with  torches  to  find  one  only  of 
the  four  officers  surviving.  Every  convent  and  altar 
had  a  right  of  asylum  for  a  short  period.  According 
to  the  custom,  the  monks  carried  Kate,  insensible 
with  anguish  of  mind,  to  the  sanctuary  of  their  chapel. 
There,  for  some  days,  they  detained  her ;  but  then, 
naving  furnished  her  with  a  horse  and  some  provisions, 
they  turned  her  adrift.  Which  way  should  the  un- 
aappy  fugitive  turn  ?  In  blindness  of  heart,  she  turned 
towards  the  sea.     It  was  the  sea  that  had  brought  he 
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to  Peru ;  it  was  the  sea  that  woukl,  perhaps,  carry  her 
away.  It  was  the  sea  that  had  first  showed  her  this 
land  and  its  golden  hopes ;  it  was  the  sea  that  ought  to 
hide  from  her  its  fearful  remembrances.  The  sea  it 
was  that  had  twice  spared  her  life  in  extremities ;  the 
sea  it  was  that  might  now,  if  it  chose,  take  back  the 
bawble  that  it  had  spared  in  vain. 

KATE'S  PASSAGE  OVER  THE  ANDES. 

Three  days  our  poor  heroine  followed  the  coast. 
Her  horse  was  then  almost  unable  to  move  ;  and,  on 
his  account,  she  turned  inland  to  a  thicket  for  grass 
and  shelter.  As  she  drew  near  to  it,  a  voice  chal- 
lenged, "  Who  goes  there  ?  "  Kate  answered,  '•'■  Spain.''^ 
"  Wiat  people  ?  "  "-4  friend^  It  was  two  soldiers, 
deserters,  and  almost  starving.  Kate  shared  her 
provisions  with  these  men ;  and  on  hearing  their  plan, 
which  was  to  go  over  the  Cordilleras,  she  agreed  to 
join  the  party.  Their  object  was  the  wild  one  of  seek- 
ing the  river  Dorado,  whose  waters  rolled  along  golden 
sands  and  whose  pebbles  were  emeralds.  Hers  was 
to  throw  herself  upon  a  line  the  least  liable  to  pursuit, 
and  the  readiest  for  a  new  chapter  of  life  in  which 
oblivion  might  be  found  for  the  past.  After  a  few 
days  of  incessant  climbing  and  fatigue,  they  found 
themselves  in  the  regions  of  perpetual  snow.  Summer 
fvould  come  as  vainly  to  this  kingdom  of  frost  as  to  the 
grave  of  her  brother.  No  fire,  but  the  fire  of  human 
blood  in  youthful  veins,  could  ever  be  kept  burning  in 
these  aerial  solitudes.  Fuel  was  rarely  to  be  found, 
ind  kindling  a  secret  hardly  known  except  to  Indians. 
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However,  our  Kate  can  do  every  thing ;  and  she's  the 
girl,  if  ever  girl  did  such  a  thing,  or  ever  girl  did  not 
Buch  a  thing,  that  I  back  at  any  odds  for  crossing  the 
Cordilleras.  I  would  bet  you  something  now,  reader 
if  I  thought  you  would  deposit  your  stakes  by  return  of 
post,  (as  they  play  at  chess  through  the  post  office,) 
that  Kate  does  the  trick;  that  she  gets  down  to  the 
other  side ;  that  the  soldiers  do  not ;  and  that  the 
horse,  if  preserved  at  all,  is  preserved  in  a  way  that 
will  leave  him  very  little  to  boast  of. 

The  party  had  gathered  wild  berries  and  esculent 
roots  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  and  the  horse  was 
of  very  great  use  in  carrying  them.  But  this  larder 
was  soon  emptied.  There  was  nothing  then  to  carry ; 
so  that  the  horse's  value,  as  a  beast  of  burden,  fell 
cent,  per  cent.  In  fact,  very  soon  he  could  not  carry 
himself,  and  it  became  easy  to  calculate  when  he 
would  reach  the  bottom  on  the  wrong  side  the  Cor- 
dilleras. He  took  three  steps  back  for  one  upwards. 
A  council  of  war  being  held,  the  small  army  resolved 
to  slaughter  their  horse.  He,  though  a  member  of  the 
expedition,  had  no  vote  ;  and,  if  he  had,  the  votes  would 
have  stood  three  to  one  —  majority,  two  against  him. 
He  was  cut  into  quarters  ;  which  surprises  me  ;  for, 
unless  one  quarter  was  considered  his  own  share,  it 
reminds  one  too  much  of  this  amongst  the  many 
facetice  of  English  midshipmen,  who  ask  (on  any  one 
of  their  number  looking  sulky)  "  if  it  is  his  intention 
to  marry  and  retire  from  the  service  upon  a  super- 
annuation of  c£4  4s.  4^d.  a  year,  paid  quarterly  by 
way  of  bothering  the  purser."  The  purser  can't  do  it 
*»rith  tJie   help  of  farthings  ;    and,  as  respects   aliqiio 
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parts,  four  shares  among  three  persons  are  as  incom- 
mensurable as  a  guinea  is  against  any  attempt  at  giving 
change  in  half  crowns.  However,  this  was  all  the 
preservation  that  the  horse  found.  No  saltpetre  or 
sugar  could  be  had ;  but  the  frost  was  antiseptic  ;  and 
the  horse  was  preserved  in  as  useful  a  sense  as  ever 
apricots  were  preserved  or  strawberries. 

On  a  fire,  painfully  devised  out  of  broom  and 
withered  leaves,  a  horsesteak  was  dressed.  For  drink, 
snow  was  allowed  a  discretion.  This  ought  to  have 
revivad  the  party;  and  Kate,  perhaps,  it  did.  But  the 
poor  deserters  were  thinly  clad,  and  they  had  not 
the  boiling  heart  of  Catalina.  More  and  more  they 
drooped.  Kate  did  her  best  to  cheer  them.  But  the 
march  was  nearly  at  an  end  for  them^  and  they  were 
going  in  one  half  hour  to  receive  their  last  billet.  Yet, 
before  this  consummation,  they  have  a  strange  spec- 
tacle to  see,  such  as  few  places  could  show  but  the 
upper  chambers  of  the  Cordilleras.  They  had  reached 
a  billowy  scene  of  rocky  masses,  large  and  small, 
looking  shockingly  black  on  their  perpendicular  sides 
as  they  rose  out  of  the  vast,  snowy  expanse.  Upon 
the  highest  of  these  that  was  accessible  Kate  mounted 
to  look  around  her ;  and  she  saw  —  0,  rapture  at  such 
in  hour !  —  a  man  sitting  on  a  shelf  of  rock,  with  a  gun 
by  his  side.  She  shouted  with  joy  to  her  comrades, 
and  ran  down  to  communicate  the  joyful  news.  Here 
was  a  sportsman,  watching,  perhaps,  for  an  eagle ; 
( nd  now  they  would  have  relief.  One  man's  cheek 
kindled  with  the  hectic  of  sudden  joy,  and  he  rose 
eagerly  to  march.  The  other  was  fast  sink'ng  under 
the  fatal  sleep  that  Frost  sends  before  herself  as  hef 
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merciful  minister  of  death  ;  but  hearing  in  his  dream 
the  tidings  of  relief,  and  assisted  by  his  friends,  he 
also  staggeringly  arose.  It  could  not  be  three  minutes' 
walk,  Kate  thought,  to  the  station  of  the  sportsman. 
That  thought  supported  them  all.  Under  Kate's  gui- 
dance, who  had  taken  a  sailor's  glance  at  the  bear- 
ings, they  soon  unthreaded  the  labyrinth  of  rocks  so 
far  as  to  bring  the  man  within  view.  He  had  not 
left  his  resting-place  ;  their  steps  on  the  soundless 
snow,  naturally,  he  could  not  hear  ;  and,  as  their  road 
brought  them  upon  him  from  the  rear,  still  less  could 
he  see  them.  Kate  hailed  him  ;  but  so  keenly  was  he 
absorbed  in  some  speculation,  or  in  the  object  of  his 
watching,  that  he  took  no  notice  of  them,  not  even 
moving  his  head.  Kate  began  to  think  there  would 
be  another  man  to  rouse  from  sleep.  Coming  close 
behind  him,  she  touched  his  shoulder,  and  said,  "  My 
friend,  are  you  sleeping  .?  "  Yes,  he  was  sleeping  — 
sleeping  the  sleep  from  which  there  is  no  awaking  ; 
and  the  slight  touch  of  Kate  having  disturbed  the 
equilibrium  of  the  corpse,  down  it  rolled  on  the  snow; 
the  frozen  body  rang  like  a  hollow  iron  cylinder,  the 
face  uppermost  and  blue  with  mould,  mouth  open, 
teeth  ghastly  and  bleaching  in  the  frost,  and  a  frightful 
grin  upon  the  lips.  This  dreadful  spectacle  finished 
the  struggles  of  the  weaker  man,  who  sank  and  died 
at  once.  The  other  made  an  effort  with  so  much  spirit, 
that,  in  Kate's  opinion,  horror  had  acted  upon  him 
beneficially  as  a  stimulant.  But  it  was  not  really  so  ; 
it  was  a  spasm  of  morbid  strength.  A  collapse  suc- 
ceeded ;  his  blood  began  to  freeze  ;  he  sat  down  in 
ipiteof  Kate  ;  and  he  also  died  without  further  struggle. 
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Gone  are  the  poor,  suffering  deserters,  stretched  and 
bleaching  upon  the  snow ;  and  insuUed  discipline  is 
avenged.  Great  kings  have  long  arms ;  and  syco- 
phants are  ever  at  hand  for  the  errand  of  the  potent. 
What  had  frost  and  snow  to  do  with  the  quarrel  ?  Yet 
tliey  made  themselves  sycophantic  servants  of  the 
King  of  Spain ;  and  they  dogged  his  deserters  up  to 
the  summit  of  the  Cordilleras  more  surely  than  any 
Spanish  bloodhound  or  any  Spanish  tirailleur's  bullet. 

Now  is  our  Kate  standing  alone  on  the  summits 
of  the  Andes  in  solitude  that  is  shocking ;  for  she  is 
alone  with  her  own  afflicted  conscience.  Twice  before 
she  had  stood  in  solitude  as  deep  upon  the  wild,  wild 
waters  of  the  Pacific ;  but  her  conscience  had  been 
then  untroubled.  Now  is  there  nobody  left  that  can 
help  ;  her  horse  is  dead  ;  the  soldiers  are  dead. 
There  is  nobody  that  she  can  speak  to  except  God ; 
and  very  soon  you  will  find  that  she  does  speak  to 
him  ;  for  already  on  these  vast  aerial  deserts  he  has 
been  whispering  to  her.  The  condition  of  Kate  is 
exactly  that  of  Coleridge's  Ancient  Mariner.  But 
possibly,  reader,  you  may  be  amongst  the  many  care- 
less readers  that  have  never  fully  understood  what 
that  condition  was.  Suffer  me  to  enlighten  you,  else 
you  ruin  the  story  of  the  mariner,  and,  by  losing  all  its 
pithos,  lose  half  the  jewels  of  its  beauty. 

There  are  three  readers  of  the  Ancient  Mariner. 
The  first  is  gross  enough  to  fancy  all  the  imagery  of 
the  mariner's  visions  delivered  by  the  poet  for  actual 
"acts  of  experience  ;  which  being  impossible,  the  whole 
pulverizes,  for  that  reader,  into  a  baseless  fairy  tale. 
The  second  reader  is  wiser  than  that ;  he  knows  that 
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the  imagery  is  not  baseless ;  it  is  the  imagery  of 
febrile  delirium,  really  seen,  but  not  seen  as  an  exter- 
nal reality.  Thi3  mariner  had  caught  the  pestilential 
fever,  which  ca.'ried  off  all  his  mates  ;  he  only  had 
survived  —  the  delirium  had  vanished  ;  but  the  visions 
that  had  haunted  the  delirium  remained.  "  Yes,'*  says 
the  third  reader,  "  they  remained ;  naturally  they  did 
being  scorched  by  fever  into  his  brain  ;  but  how  did 
Ihey  happen  to  remain  on  his  belief  as  gospel  truths  .? 
The  delirium  had  vanished  ;  why  had  not  the  painted 
scenery  of  the  delirium  vanished,  except  as  visionary 
memorials  of  a  sorrow  that  was  cancelled }  Why 
was  it  that  craziness  settled  upon  this  mariner's  brain, 
drivmg  him,  as  if  he  were  a  Cain  or  another  Wander- 
ing Jew,  to  "pass  like  night  —  from  land  to  land," 
and,  at  uncertain  intervals,  wrenchmg  him  until  he 
made  rehearsal  of  his  errors,  even  at  the  hard  price 
of  *  holding  children  from  their  play  and  old  men 
from  the  chimney  corner  "  ?  ^  That  qraziness,  as  the 
third  reader  deciphers,  rose  out  of  a  deeper  soil  than 
any  bodily  affection.  It  had  its  root  in  penitential 
soriow.  O,  bitter  is  the  sorrow  to  a  conscientious 
heart  when  too  late  it  discovers  the  depth  of  a  love 
that  has  been  trampled  under  foot !  This  mariner  had 
slain  the  creature  that,  on  all  the  earth,  loved  him  best. 
In  the  darkness  of  his  cruel  superstition  he  had  done 
it,  to  save  his  human  brothers  from  a  fancied  incon- 
venience ;  and  yet,  by  that  very  act  of  cruelty,  he 
had  himself  called  destruction  upon  their  heads.  The 
Nemesis  that  followed  punished  him  through  them  — 
nim  that  wronged,  through  those  that  wrongfully  he 
Bought  to  benefit.     That  spirit  who  watches  over  the 
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sanctities  of  love  is  a  strong  angel  —  is  a  jealous  angel 
and  this  angel  it  was 

**  That  loved  the  bird,  that  loved  the  man, 
That  shot  him  with  his  bow." 

He  it  was  that  followed  the  cruel  archer  inlo  silent  and 
slumbering  seas :  — 

"  Nine  fathom  deep  he  had  followed  him 
Through  the  realms  of  mist  and  snow." 

This  jealous  angel  it  was  that  pursued  the  man  mto 
noonday  darkness,  and  the  vision  of  dying  oceans, 
into  delirium,  and,  finally,  (when  recovered  from  dis- 
ease,) into  an  unsettled  mind. 

Such,  also,  had  been  the  offence  of  Kate  ;  such, 
also,  was  the  punishment  that  now  is  dogging  her 
steps.  She,  like  the  mariner,  had  slain  the  one  sole 
creature  that  loved  her  upon  the  whole  wide  earth  ; 
she,  like  the  mariner,  for  this  offence,  had  been  hunted 
into  frost  and  snow  —  very  soon  will  be  hunted  into 
delirium  ;  and  from  that  (if  she  escapes  with  life) 
will  be  hunted  into  the  trouble  of  a  heart  that  cannot 
rest  There  was  the  excuse  of  one  darkness  for  her  ; 
there  was  the  excuse  of  another  darkness  for  the 
mariner ;  but,  with  all  the  excuses  that  earth,  and  the 
darkness  of  earth,  can  furnish,  bitter  it  would  be  for 
you  or  me,  reader,  through  every  hour  of  life,  waking 
ir  dreaming,  to  look  back  upon  one  fatal  moment 
when  we  had  pierced  the  heart  that  would  have  died 
for  us.  In  this  only  the  darkness  had  been  merciful 
H>  Kate  —  that  it  had  hidden  forever  from  her  victim 
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the  hand  that  slew  him.  But  now,  in  such  utter  soli- 
tude, her  thoughts  ran  back  to  their  earliest  interview. 
She  remembered  with  anguish  how,  on  first  touching 
the  shores  of  America,  almost  the  very  first  word  that 
met  her  ear  had  been  from  Aim,  the  brother  whom  she 
had  killed,  about  the  "  pussy "  of  times  long  past ; 
how  the  gallant  young  man  had  hung  upon  her  words 
as  in  her  native  Basque  she  described  her  own  mis- 
chievous little  self  of  twelve  years  back ;  how  his 
color  went  and  came  whilst  his  loving  memory  of  the 
little  sister  was  revived  by  her  own  descriptive  traits, 
giving  back,  as  in  a  mirror,  the  fawn-like  grace,  the 
squirrel-like  restlessness,  that  once  had  kindled  his 
own  delighted  laughter  ;  how  he  would  take  no  denial, 
but  showed  on  the  spot,  that  simply  to  have  touched, 
to  have  kissed,  to  have  played  with  the  little  wild 
thing  that  glorified  by  her  innocence  the  gloom  of 
St.  Sebastian's  cloisters,  gave  a  right  to  his  hospitality ; 
how,  through  him  only,  she  had  found  a  welcome  in 
camps ;  how,  through  him^  she  had  found  the  avenue 
to  honor  and  distinction.  And  yet  this  brother,  so 
loving  and  generous,  it  was  that  she  had  dismissed 
from  life.  She  paused  ;  she  turned  round,  as  if  look- 
ing back  for  his  grave ;  she  saw  the  dreadful  wilder- 
nesses of  snow  which  already  she  had  traversed. 
Silent  they  were  at  this  season,  even  as,  in  the  panting 
heats  of  noon,  the  Zaarrahs  of  the  torrid  zone  are 
)ftentimes  silent.  Dreadful  was  the  silence  ;  it  was 
the  nearest  thing  to  the  silence  of  the  grave.  Graves 
were  at  the  foot  of  the  Andes  —  that  she  knew  too  well ; 
graves  were  at  the  summit  of  the  Andes  ■—  that  she  saw 
too  well ;  and,  as  she  gazed,  a  sudden  thought  flashed 
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upon  her  when  her  eyes  settled  upon  the  corpses  of 
the  poor  deserters :  Could  she,  like  them,  have  been 
all  this  while  unconsciously  executing  judgment  upon 
herself — running  from  a  wrath  that  was  doubtful 
into  the  very  jaws  of  a  wrath  that  was  inexorable  — 
dying  in  panic,  and  behold  there  was  no  man  that 
pursued  ?  For  the  first  time  in  her  life,  Kate  trembled ; 
not  for  the  first  time,  Kate  wept ;  far  less  for  the 
first  time  was  it  that  Kate  bent  her  knee  —  that  Kate 
clasped  her  hands  —  that  Kate  prayed;  but  it  was 
the  first  time  that  she  prayed  as  they  pray  for  whom 
[no  more  hope  is  left  but  in  prayer. 

Here  let  me  pause  a  moment  for  the  sake  of  mak- 
ing somebody  angry.  A  Frenchman,  who  sadly  mis- 
judges Kate,  looking  at  her  through  a  Parisian  opera 
glass,  gives  it  as  Ms  opinion,  that,  because  Kate  first 
records  her  prayer  on  this  occasion,  therefore  now 
first  of  all  she  prayed.  /  think  not  so ;  /  love  this 
Kate,  bloodstained  as  she  is  ;  and  I  could  not  love  a 
woman  that  never  bent  her  knee  in  thankfulness  or  in 
supplication.  However,  we  have  all  a  right  to  our 
own  little  opinion  ;  and  it  is  not  you,  "  mon  cher^''  you 
Frenchman,  that  I  am  angry  with,  but  somebody  else 
that  stands  behind  you.  You,  Frenchman,  and  your 
compatriots,  I  love  oftentimes  for  your  festal  gayety  of 
heart;  and  I  quarrel  only  with  your  levity  and  that 
eternal  worldliness  that  freezes  too  fiercely  —  that 
absolutely  blisters  with  its  frost  —  like  the  upper  air 
of  the  Andes.  You  speak  of  Kate  only  as  too  readily 
you  speak  of  all  women  —  the  instinct  of  a  natural 
scepticism  being  to  scoff  at  all  hidden  depths  of  truth  ; 
else  you  are  civil  enough  to  Kate  ;  and  your  "  homage  " 
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(such  as  it  may  happen  to  be)  is  always  at  the  servicf) 
of  a  woman  on  the  shortest  notice.  But,  behmd  you 
I  see  a  worse  fellow  ;  a  gloomy  fanatic ;  a  religious 
sycophant,  that  seeks  to  propitiate  his  circle  by  bitter- 
ness against  the  offences  that  are  most  unlike  his  own ; 
and  against  him  I  must  say  one  word  for  Kate  to  the 
too  hasty  reader.  This  villain,  whom  I  mark  for  a 
shot  if  he  does  not  get  out  of  the  way,  opens  his  fire 
on  our  Kate  under  shelter  of  a  lie  ;  for  there  is '  a 
standing  lie  in  the  very  constitution  of  civil  society, 
a  necessity  of  error,  misleading  us  as  to  the  proportions 
of  crime.  Mere  necessity  obliges  man  to  create  many 
acts  into  felonies,  and  to  punish  them  as  the  heaviest 
offences,  which  his  better  sense  teaches  him  secretly 
to  regard  as  perhaps  among  the  lightest.  Those  poor 
deserters,  for  instance,  —  were  they  necessarily  without 
excuse  }  They  might  have  been  oppressively  used  ; 
but  in  critical  times  of  war,  no  matter  for  the  individual 
palliations,  the  deserter  from  his  colors  must  be  shot — 
*here  is  no  help  for  it ;  as,  in  extremities  of  general 
famine,  we  shoot  the  man  (alas !  we  are  obliged  to 
shoot  him)  that  is  found  robbing  the  common  stores  in 
order  to  feed  his  own  perishing  children,  though  the 
offence  is  hardly  visible  in  the  sight  of  God.  Only 
blockheads  adjust  their  scale  of  guilt  to  the  scale  of 
human  punishments.  Now,  our  wicked  friend  the  fa- 
natic, who  calumniates  Kate,  abuses  the  advantage 
which,  for  such  a  purpose,  he  derives  from  the  exag- 
gerated social  estimate  of  all  violence.  Personal 
jecurity  oeing  so  mam  an  object  of  social  union,  we 
are  obliged  to  frown  upon  all  modes  of  violence  as 
hostile  to  the  central  principle  of  that  union.     We  are 
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obliged  to  rate  it  according  to  the  universal  results 
towards  which  it  tends,  and  scarcely  at  all  according 
to  the  special  condition  of  circumstances  in  which  it 
may  originate.  Hence  a  horror  arises  for  that  class 
of  offences  which  is  (philosophically  speaking)  exag- 
gerated ;  and,  by  daily  use,  the  ethics  of  a  police 
office  translate  themselves  inse.xsibly  into  the  ethics 
even  of  religious  people.  But  I  tell  that  sycophantish 
fanatic,  not  this  only,  —  viz.,  that  he  abuses  unfairly, 
against  Kate,  the  advantage  which  he  has  from  the 
inevitably  distorted  bias  of  society,  —  but  also  I  tell  him 
this  second  little  thing,  viz.,  that,  upon  turning  away 
the  glass  from  that  one  obvious  aspect  of  Kate's  char- 
acter,—  her  too  fiery  disposition  to  vindicate  all  rights 
by  violence, — and  viewing  her  in  relation  to  general 
religious  capacities,  she  was  a  thousand  times  more 
promisingly  endowed  than  himself.  It  is  impossible 
to  be  noble  in  many  things  without  having  many 
points  of  contact  with  true  religion.  If  you  deny  that., 
you  it  is  that  calumniate  religion.  Kate  was  noble  in 
many  things.  Her  worst  errors  never  took  a  shape  of 
self-interest  or  deceit.  She  was  brave,  she  was  gener- 
ous, she  was  forgiving,  she  bore  no  malice,  she  wa3 
full  of  tj  ith  —  qualities  that  God  loves  either  in  mau 
or  woman.  She  hated  sycophants  and  dissemblers. 
/  hate  them  ;  and  more  than  ever  at  this  moment,  on 
her  behalf.  I  wish  she  were  but  here  to  give  a 
punch  on  the  head  to  that  fellow  who  traduces  her. 
And,  commg  round  again  to  the  occasion  from  which 
this  short  digression  has  started, — viz.,  the  question 
raised  by  the  Frenchman,  whether  Kate  were  a  per- 
son   likely  to    pray  under   other   circumstances    than 
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those  of  extreme  danger,  —  I  ofTer  it  as  my  opinion  tha 
she  was.  Violent  people  are  not  always  such  from 
choice,  but  perhaps  from  situation  ;  and,  though  the 
circumstances  of  Kate's  position  allowed  her  little 
means  for  realizing  her  own  wishes,  it  is  certain  that 
those  wishes  pointed  continually  to  peace  and  an  un- 
worldly happiness,  if  that  were  possible.  The  stormy 
clouds  that  enveloped  her  in  camps  opened  ovei- 
head  at  intervals,  showing  her  a  far-distant  blue 
serene.  She  yearned,  at  many  times,  for  the  rest 
which  is  not  in  camps  or  armies  ;  and  it  is  certain 
that  she  ever  combined  with  any  plans  or  daydreams 
of  tranquillity,  as  their  most  essential  ally,  some  aid 
derived  from  that  dovelike  religion  which  at  St.  Sebas- 
tian's, as  an  infant  and  through  girlhood,  she  had  been 
taught  so  profoundly  to  adore. 

Now,  let  us  rise  from  this  discussion  of  Kate  agains. 
libellers,  as  Kate  herself  is  rising  from  prayer,  and 
consider  in  conjunction  with  her  the  character  and 
promise  of  that  dreadful  ground  which  lies  immediately 
before  her.  What  is  to  be  thought  of  it  ?  I  could 
wish  we  had  a  theodolite  here,  and  a  spirit  level,  and 
other  instruments,  for  settling  some  important  ques 
tions.  Yet  no  :  on  consideration,  if  one  had  a  wish 
allowed  by  that  kind  fairy  without  whose  assistance  it 
would  be  quite  impossible  to  send  even  for  the  spirit 
level,  nobody  would  throw  away  the  wish  upon  things 
BO  paltry.  I  would  not  put  the  fairy  upon  any  such 
errand  ;  I  would  order  the  good  creature  to  bring  no 
spirit  level,  but  a  stiff  glass  of  spirits,  for  Kate  —  a 
palanqum,  and  relays  of  fifty  stout  bearers,  all  drunk, 
m  order  that  they  might  not  feel  the  cold.     The  main 
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interest  at  this  moment  and  the  main  diffculty  — 
indeed,  the  "  open  question  "  of  the  case  —  was,  to 
ascertain  whether  the  ascent  were  yet  accomplished  or 
not ;  and  when  would  the  descent  commence  ?  or  had 
it,  perhaps,  long  commenced  ?  The  character  of  the 
ground,  in  those  immediate  successions  that  could  be 
connected  by  the  eye,  decided  nothing ;  for  the  undu- 
lations of  the  level  had  been  so  continual  for  miles 
as  to  perplex  any  eye  but  an  engineer's  in  attempting 
to  judge  whether,  upon  the  whole,  the  tendency  were 
upwards  or  downwards.  Possibly  it  was  yet  neither 
way ;  it  is,  indeed,  probable  that  Kate  had  been  for 
some  time  travelling  along  a  series  of  terraces  that 
traversed  the  whole  breadth  of  the  topmost  area  at  that 
point  of  crossing  the  Cordilleras,  and  which,  perhaps, 
but  not  certainly,  compensated  any  casual  tendencies 
downwards  by  corresponding  reascents.  Then  came 
the  question,  How  long  would  these  terraces  yet 
continue  ?  and  had  the  ascending  parts  really  balanced 
the  descending  ?  Upon  that  seemed  to  rest  the  final 
chance  for  Kate  ;  because,  unless  she  very  soon 
reached  a  lower  level  and  a  warmer  atmosphere, 
mere  weariness  would  oblige  her  to  lie  down  under  a 
fierceness  of  cold  that  would  not  suffer  her  to  rise 
after  once  losing  the  warmth  of  motion  ;  or,  inversely, 
if  she  even  continued  in  motion,  mere  extremity  of 
cold  would,  of  itself,  speedily  absorb  the  little  surplus 
energy  for  moving  which  yet  remained  unexhausted 
by  weariness. 

At  this  stage  of  her  progress,  and  whilst  the  agoniz- 
ing question  seemed  yet  as  indeterminate  as  ever 
Kate's  struggle  with  despair,  which  had  been  greaily 
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soollied  by  the  fervor  of  her  prayer,  revolved  upon 
her  in  deadlier  blackness.  All  turned,  she  saw,  upon 
a  race  against  time  and  the  arrears  of  the  road  ;  and 
she,  poor  thing !  how  little  qualified  could  she  be,  in 
such  a  condition,  for  a  race  of  any  kind,  and  against 
two  such  obstinate  brutes  as  time  and  space  !  This 
hour  of  the  progress,  this  noontide  of  Kate's  struggle, 
must  have  been  the  very  crisis  of  the  whole.  Deppair 
was  rapidly  tending  to  ratify  itself.  Hope,  in  any 
degree,  would  be  a  cordial  for  sustaining  her  efrorts. 
But  to  flounder  along  a  dreadful  chaos  of  snow  drifts, 
or  snow  chasms,  towards  a  point  of  rock,  which,  being 
turned,  should  expose  only  another  interminable  suc- 
cession of  the  same  character,  —  might  that  be  endured 
by  ebbing  spirits,  by  stiffening  limbs,  by  the  ghastly 
darkness  that  was  now  beginning  to  gather  upon  the 
inner  eye  ?  And,  if  once  despair  became  triumphant., 
all  the  little  arrear  of  physical  strength  would  collapse 
at  once. 

O  verdure  of  human  fields,  cottages  of  men  and 
women,  (that  now  suddenly  seemed  all  brothers  and 
sisters,)  cottages  with  children  around  them  at  play, 
that  are  so  far  below,  —  O  summer  and  spring, 
flowers  and  blossoms,  to  which,  as  to  his  symbols, 
God  has  given  the  gorgeous  privilege  of  rehearsing 
forever  upon  earth  his  most  mysterious  perfection  — 
life  and  the  resurrections  of  life,  —  is  it  indeed  true 
that  poor  Kate  must  never  see  you  more  .?  Mutter- 
ingly  she  put  that  question  to  herself ;  but  strange  are 
the  caprices  of  ebb  and  flow  in  the  deep  fountains 
of  human  sensibilities.  At  this  very  moment,  when 
the  utter  incapacitation  of  despair  was  gathering  fast 
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at  Kale's  heart,  a  sudden  lightening  shot  far  into  hei 
spirit,  a  reflux  almost  supernatural,  from  the  earliest 
effects  of  her  prayer.  A  thought  had  struck  her  all  at 
once  ;  and  this  thought  prompted  her  immediately  to 
turn  round.  Perhaps  it  was  in  some  blind  yearning 
after  the  only  memorials  of  life  in  this  frightful  region 
that  she  fixed  her  eye  upon  a  point  of  hilly  ground,  by 
which  she  identified  the  spot  near  which  the  three 
corpses  were  lying.  The  silence  seemed  deeper  than 
ever.  Neither  was  there  any  phantom  memorial  of 
life  for  the  eye  or  for  the  ear,  nor  wing  of  bird,  nor 
echo,  nor  green  leaf,  nor  creeping  thing  that  moved 
or  stirred  upon  the  soundless  waste.  O,  what  a  relief 
to  this  burden  of  silence  would  be  a  human  groan  ! 
Here  seemed  a  motive  for  still  darker  despair ;  and 
yet  at  that  very  moment  a  pulse  of  joy  began  to  thaw 
the  ice  at  her  heart.  It  struck  her,  as  she  reviewed 
the  ground,  that  undoubtedly  it  had  been  for  some  time 
slowly  descending.  Her  senses  were  much  dulled  by 
suffering ;  but  this  thought  it  was,  suggested  by  a  sud- 
den apprehension  of  a  continued  descending  move- 
ment, which  had  caused  her  to  turn  round.  Sight  had 
confirmed  the  suggestion  first  derived  from  her  own 
-•teps.  The  distance  attained  was  now  sufficient  to 
establish  the  tendency.  O,  yes,  yes,  to  a  certainty 
she  had  been  descending  for  some  time.  Frightful 
was  the  spasm  of  joy  which  whispered  that  the  worst 
wa&  over.  It  was  as  when  the  shadow  of  midnight, 
vhat  murderers  had  relied  on,  is  passing  away  from 
your  beleaguered  shelter,  and  dawn  will  soon  be  mani- 
fest. It  was  as  when  a  flood,  that  all  day  long  has 
raved   agamst   the  walls   of  your   house,  has   ceased 
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(you  suddenly  think)  to  rise  : '  yes,  measured  by  a 
golden  plummet,  it  is  sinking  beyond  a  doubt,  and  the 
darlings  of  your  household  are  saved.  Kate  faced 
round  in  agitation  to  her  proper  direction.  She  saw, 
what  previously  in  her  stunning  confusion  she  had 
not  seen,  that,  hardly  two  stones'  throw  in  advance, 
lay  a  mass  of  rock,  split  as  into  a  gateway.  Through 
that  opening  it  now  became  probable  that  the  road 
was  lying.  Hurrying  forward,  she  passed  within  the 
natural  gates  —  gates  of  paradise  they  were.  Ah,  what 
a  vista  did  that  gateway  expose  before  her  dazzled 
eye !  what  a  revelation  of  heavenly  promise  1  Full 
two  miles  long  stretched  a  long,  narrow  glen,  every 
where  descending,  and  in  many  parts  rapidly.  All 
was  now  placed  beyond  a  doubt.  She  was  descending, 
for  hours,  perhaps,  had  been  descending,  insensibly, 
the  mighty  staircase.  Yes,  Kate  is  leaving  behind  her 
the  kingdom  of  frost  and  the  victories  of  death.  Two 
miles  farther  there  may  be  rest,  if  there  is  not  shelter 
And  very  soon,  as  the  crest  of  her  newborn  happi. 
ness,  she  distinguished  at  the  other  end  of  that  rocky 
vista  a  pavilion-shaped  mass  of  dark-green  foliage  — 
a  belt  of  trees,  such  as  we  see  in  the  lovely  parks  of 
England,  but  islanded  by  a  screen  (though  not  every 
where  occupied  by  the  usurpations)  of  a  thick,  bushy 
\jndergrowth.  O  verdure  of  dark  olive  foliage,  offered 
suddenly  to  fainting  eyes  as  if  by  some  winged  pa- 
triarchal herald  of  wrath  relenting,  —  solitary  Arab's 
tent  rising  with  saintly  signals  of  peace  in  the  dread- 
ful desert,  —  must  Kate  indeed  die  even  yet  whilst  she 
%ees  but  cannot  reach  you  ?  Outpost  on  the  frontiei 
of  man's  dominions,  standing  within  lifej  but  looking 
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out  upon  everlasting  death,  wilt  thou  hold  up  the 
anguish  of  thy  mocking  invitation  only  to  betray  ? 
Never,  perhaps,  in  this  world  was  the  line  so  ex- 
quisitely grazed  that  parts  salvation  and  ruin.  As  the 
dove  to  her  dovecot  from  the  swooping  hawk,  as 
the  Christian  pinnace  to  Christian  batteries  from  the 
bloody  Mahometan  corsair,  so  flew,  so  tried  to  fly, 
towards  the  anchoring  thickets,  that,  alas !  could  not 
weigh  their  anchors  and  make  sail  to  meet  her,  the 
poor,  exhausted  Kate  from  the  vengeance  of  pursuing 
frost. 

And  she  reached  them.  Staggering,  fainting,  reel- 
ing, she  entered  beneath  the  canopy  of  umbrageous 
trees.  But,  as  oftentimes  the  Hebrew  fugitive  to  a 
city  of  refuge,  flying  for  his  life  before  the  avenger  of 
blood,  was  pressed  so  hotly,  that,  on  entering  the  arch- 
way of  what  seemed  to  him  the  heavenly  city  gate, 
as  he  kneeled  in  deep  thankfulness  to  kiss  its  holy, 
merciful  shadow,  he  could  not  rise  again,  but  sank 
instantly  with  infant  weakness  into  sleep,  —  sometimes 
to  wake  no  more,  —  so  sank,  so  collapsed  upon  the 
ground,  without  power  to  choose  her  couch,  and  with 
little  prospect  of  ever  rising  again  to  her  feet,  the 
martial  nun.  She  lay,  as  luck  had  ordered  it,  with  her 
head  screened  by  the  undergrowth  of  bushes  from 
any  gales  that  might  arise  ;  she  lay  exactly  as  she 
sank,  with  her  eyes  up  to  heaven.  And  thus  it  was 
that  the  nun  saw,  before  falling  asleep,  the  two  sights 
that  upon  earth  are  fittest  for  the  closing  eyes  of  a 
nun,  whether  destined  to  open  again  or  to  close  for- 
ever. She  saw  the  interlacing  of  boughs  overhead, 
forming   a  dome    that   seemed    like    the   dome   of  a 
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cathedral.  She  saw  through  the  fretwork  of  the  foliage 
another  dome,  far  beyond  —  the  dome  of  an  evening 
sky  —  the  dome  of  some  heavenly  cathedral  not  built 
with  hands.  She  saw  upon  this  upper  dome  the  vesper 
lights,  all  alive  with  pathetic  grandeur  of  coloring 
from  a  sunset  that  had  just  been  rolling  down  like  a 
chorus.  She  had  not  till  now  consciously  observed 
the  time  of  day  :  whether  it  were  morning,  or  whether 
it  were  afternoon,  in  her  confusion  she  had  not  dis- 
tinctly known.  But  now  she  whispered  to  herself, 
*'  It  is  evening ;  "  and  what  lurked  half  unconsciously 
in  these  words  might  be :  "  The  sun,  that  rejoices, 
has  finished  his  daily  toil  ;  man,  that  labors,  has  finished 
his ;  I,  that  suffer,  have  finished  mine."  That  might 
be  what  she  thought ;  but  what  she  said  was,  "  It  is 
evening;  and  the  hour  is  come  when  the  Angelus  is 
sounding  through  St.  Sebastian."  What  made  her 
think  of  St.  Sebastian,  so  far  away  in  depths  of 
space  and  time  ?  Her  brain  was  wandering  now  that 
her  feet  were  not ;  and,  because  her  eyes  had  descend- 
ed from  the  heavenly  to  the  earthly  dome,  that  made 
her  think  of  earthly  cathedrals,  and  of  cathedral  choirs, 
and  of  St.  Sebastian's  chapel,  with  its  silvery  bells 
that  carried  the  Angelus  far  into  mountain  recesses. 
Perhaps,  as  her  wanderings  increased,  she  thought 
herself  back  in  childhood ;  became  "  pussy "  once 
again ;  fancied  that  all  since  then  was  a  frightful 
dream  ;  that  she  was  not  upon  the  dreadful  Andes, 
but  still  kneeling  in  the  holy  chapel  at  vespers  ;  still 
innocent  as  then  ;  loved  as  then  she  had  been  loved ; 
and  that  all  men  were  liars  who  said  her  hand  was 
»vei  stained  with  blood.     Little  enough  is  mentioned 
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of  the  delusions  which  possessed  her ;  but  that  httle 
gives  a  key  to  the  impulse  which  her  palpitating  heart 
obeyed  and  which  her  rambling  brain  forever  rep:'o« 
duced  in  multiplying  mirrors.  Restlessness  kept  her 
in  waking  dreams  for  a  brief  half  hour.  But  then 
fever  and  delirium  would  wait  no  longer ;  the  killing 
exhaustion  would  no  longer  be  refused ;  the  fever,  the 
delirium,  and  the  exhaustion  swept  in  together  with 
power  like  an  army  with  banners  ;  and  the  nun  ceased 
through  the  gathering  twilight  any  more  to  watch  the 
cathedrals  of  earth  or  the  more  solemn  cathedrals  that 
rose  in  the  heavens  above. 

All  night  long  she  slept  in  her  verdurous  St.  Ber- 
nard's hospice  without  awaking ;  and  whether  she 
would  ever  awake  seemed  to  depend  upon  an  accident. 
The  slumber  that  towered  above  her  brain  was  like 
that  fluctuating,  silvery  column  which  stands  in  scien- 
tific tubes — sinking,  rising,  deepening,  lightening,  con- 
tracting, expanding  ;  or  like  the  mist  that  sits  through 
sultry  afternoons  upon  the  river  of  the  American  St. 
Peter,  sometimes  rarefying  for  minutes  into  sunny 
gauze,  sometimes  condensing  for  hours  into  palls  of 
funeral  darkness.  You  fancy  that,  after  twelve  hours 
of  any  sleep,  she  must  have  been  refreshed  ;  better,  at 
least,  than  she  was  last  night.  Ah,  but  sleep  is  not 
always  sent  upon  missions  of  refreshment :  sleep  is 
sometimes  the  secret"  chamber  in  which  Death  arranges 
bi3  machinery  :  sleep  is  sometimes  that  deep,  myste- 
rious atmosphere  in  which  the  human  spirit  is  slowly 
unsettling  its  wings  for  flight  from  earthly  tenements. 
It  is  now  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning ;  and,  to  all 
appearance,  if  Kate  should  receive  no  aid  before  noon, 
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when  next  the  sun  is  departing  to  his  rest,  Kate  will 
be  departing  to  hers ;  when  next  the  sun  is  holding 
out  his  golden  Christian  signal  to  man  that  the  hour 
is  come  for  letting  his  anger  go  down,  Kate  will  be 
filfneping  away  forever  into  the  arms  of  brotherly 
forgiveness. 

What  is  wanted  just  now  for  Kate,  supposing  Kate 
herself  to  be  wanted  by  this  world,  is,  that  this  world 
would  be  kind  enough  to  send  her  a  little  brandy 
before  it  is  too  late.  The  simple  truth  was,  —  and  a 
truth  which  I  have  known  to  take  place  in  more  ladies 
than  Kate,  who  died,  or  did  not  die,  accordingly  as 
they  had  or  had  not  an  adviser  like  myself  capable 
of  giving  so  sound  an  opinion,  —  that  the  jewelly  stai 
of  life  had  descended  too  far  down  the  arch  towards 
setting  for  any  chance  of  reascending  by  spontaneous 
effort.  The  fire  was  still  burning  m  secret,  but  needed 
to  be  rekindled  by  potent  artificial  breath.  It  lingered, 
and  miglit  linger,  but  would  never  culminate  again 
without  some  stimulus  from  earthly  vineyards.^*  Kate 
was  ever  lucky,  though  ever  unfortunate ;  and  the 
world,  being  of  my  opinion,  that  Kate  was  worth  sav- 
ing, made  up  its  mind,  about  half  past  eight  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  to  save  her.  Just  at  that  time,  when  the 
night  was  over  and  its  sufferings  were  hidden  in  one 
of  those  intermitting  gleams  that  for  a  moment  or 
two  lightened  the  clouds  of  her  slumber,  Kate's  dull 
ear  caught  a  sound  that  for  years  had  spoken  a  fa- 
miliar language  to  her.  What  was  it?  It  was  the 
Bound,  though  muffled  and  deadened,  like  the  ear  that 
heard  it,  of  horsemen  advancing.     Interpreted  by  the 
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tumultuous  dn^ams  of  Kate,  was  it  the  cavalry  of 
Spain,  at  whose  head  so  often  she  had  charged  the 
bloody  Indian  scalpers  ?  Was  it,  according  to  the 
legend  of  ancient  days,  cavalry  that  had  been  sown 
by  her  brother's  blood,  cavalry  that  rose  from  the 
ground  on  an  inquest  of  retribution,  and  were  racing 
up  the  Andes  to  seize  her  ?  Her  dreams,  that  had 
opened  sullenly  to  the  sound,  waited  for  no  answer, 
but  closed  again  into  pompous  darkness.  Happily 
the  horsemen  had  caught  the  glimpse  of  some  bright 
ornament,  clasp,  or  aigulet,  on  Kate's  dress.  They 
were  hunters  and  foresters  from  below  —  servants  in 
the  household  of  a  beneficent  lady ;  and,  in  some  pur- 
suit of  flying  game,  had  wandered  beyond  their  ordinary 
limits.  Struck  by  the  sudden  scintillation  from  Kate's 
dress  played  upon  by  the  morning  sun,  they  rode  up 
to  the  thicket.  Great  was  their  surprise,  great  their 
pity,  to  see  a  young  officer  in  uniform  stretched  within 
the  bushes  upon  the  ground,  and  perhaps  dying.  Bor- 
derers from  childhood  on  this  dreadful  frontier,  sacred 
to  winter  and  death,  they  understood  the  case  at  once. 
They  dismounted ;  and  with  the  tenderness  of  women, 
raising  the  poor  frozen  cornet  in  their  arms,  washed 
her  temples  with  brandy,  whilst  one,  at  intervals, 
suffered  a  few  drops  to  trickle  within  her  lips.  As 
I  he  restoration  of  a  warm  bed  was  now  most  likely  to 
be  successful,  they  lifted  the  helpless  stranger  upon 
a  horse,  walking  on  each  side  with  supporting  arms 
Once  again  our  Kate  is  in  the  sadd.e  —  once  again  a 
Spanish  caballador.  But  Kate's  bridle  hand  is  deadly 
cold;  and  her   spurs,  that  she  had   never  unfasteneo 
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since  leaving  the  monastic  asylum,  hung  as  idle  us  the 
flapping  sail  that  fills  unsteadily  with  the  breeze  upon  a 
stranded  ship. 

This  procession  had  some  miles  to  go,  and  over 
diffiault  ground.;  but  at  length  it  reached  the  forest- 
liks  park  and  the  chateau  of  the  wealthy  proprietress. 
Kate  was  still  half  frozen  and  speechless  except  at 
intervals.  Heavens !  can  this  corpselike,  languishing 
young  woman  be  the  Kate  that  once  in  her  radiant 
girlhood  rode  with  a  handful  of  comrades  into  a 
column  of  two  thousand  enemies ;  that  saw  her  com- 
rades die  ;  that  persisted  when  all  were  dead  ;  that  tore 
from  the  heart  of  all  resistance  the  banner  of  her 
native  Spain  ?  Chance  and  change  have  "  written 
strange  defeatures  in  her  face."  Much  is  changed ; 
but  some  things  are  not  changed :  there  is  still  kind- 
ness  that  overflows  wi]h  pity  ;  there  is  still  helplessness 
that  asks  for  this  pity  without  a  voice.  She  is  now 
received  by  a  senora  not  less  kind  than  that  maternal 
aunt  who,  on  the  night  of  her  birth,  first  welcomed 
her  to  a  loving  home  ;  and  she,  the  heroine  of  Spain, 
is  herself  as  helpless  now  as  that  little  lady  who,  then 
at  ten  minutes  of  age,  was  kissed  and  blessed  by  all 
the  household  of  St.  Sebastian. 

Let  us  suppose  Kate  placed  in  a  warm  bed  ;  let 
us  suppose  her  in  a  few  hours  recovering  steady  con- 
sciousness ;  in  a  few  days  recovering  some  power  of 
self-support;  in  a  fortnight  able  to  seek  the  gay 
saloon,  where  the  senora  was  sitting  alone,  and  ren 
dering  thanks,  with  that  deep  sincerity  which  ever  char 
BCterized  our  wildhearted  Kate,  for  the  critical  services 
received  from  that  lady  and  her  establishment. 
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This  lady,  a  widow,  was  what  the  French  call  a 
metisse,  the  Spaniards  a  mestizza ;  that  is,  the  daughter 
of  a  genuine  Spaniard  and  an  Indian  mother.  I  shall 
call  her  simply  a  creole^^  which  will  indicate  her  want 
of  pure  Spanish  blood  sufficiently  to  explain  her  def. 
erence  for  those  who  had  it.  She  was  a  kind,  liberal 
woman ;  rich  rather  more  than  needed  where  there 
were  no  opera  boxe*^  to  rent ;  a  widow  about  fifty  years 
old  in  the  wicked  world's  account,  some  forty-four  in 
her  own ;  and  happy,  above  all,  in  the  possession  of  a 
most  lovely  daughter,  whom  even  the  wicked  world  did 
not  accuse  of  more  than  sixteen  years.    This  daughter, 

Juana,  was But  stop  :   let  her  open  the  door  of 

the  saloon  in  which  the  senora  and  the  cornet  are 
conversing,  and  speak  for  herself.  She  did  so,  after 
n  hour  had  passed  ;  which  length  of  time,  to  /ler,  that 
never  had  any  business  whatever  in  her  innocent  life 
seemed  sufficient  to  settle  the  business  of  the  old  world 
and  the  new.  Had  Pietro  Diaz  (as  Catalina  now 
called  herself)  been  really  a  Peter,  and  not  a  sham 
Peter,  what  a  vision  of  loveliness  would  have  rushed 
upon  his  sensibilities  as  the  door  opened  !  Do  not  ex- 
pect me  to  describe  her ;  for  which,  however,  there  are 
materials  extant,  sleeping  in  archives,  where  they  have 
slept  for  two  hundred  and  twenty  years.  It  is  enough 
that  she  is  reported  to  have  united  the  stately  tread  of 
Andalusian  women  with  the  innocent  voluptuousness  of 
Peruvian  eyes.  As  to  her  complexion  and  figure,  be 
it  known  that  Juana's  father  was  a  gentleman  from 
Grenada,  having  in  his  veins  the  grandest  blood  of  all 
Jiis  earth,  blood  of  Goths  and  Vandals,  tainted  (fox 
which  Heaven  be  thanked  !)  twice  over  with  blood  of 
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Arabs — once  through  Moors,  once  through  Jews;i2 
whilst  from  her  grandmother  Juana  drew  the  deep 
subtle  melancholy  and  the  beautiful  contours  of  limb 
which  belong  to  the  Indian  race  —  a  race  destined 
silently  and  slowly  to  fade  from  the  earth.  No  awk- 
wardness was,  or  could  be,  in  this  antelope,  when  glid- 
ing with  forest  grace  into  the  room ;  no  townbred 
shame  ;  nothing  but  the  unaffected  pleasure  of  one  whc 
wishes  to  speak  a  fervent  welcome,  but  knows  not  if 
she  ought — the  astonishment  of  a  Miranda,  bred  in 
utter  solitude,  when  first  beholding  a  princely  Ferdi- 
nand;  and  just  so  "much  reserve  as  to  remind  you 
that,  if  Catalina  thought  fit  to  dissemble  her  sex,  she  did 
not.  And  consider,  reader,  if  you  look  back  and  are 
a  great  arithmetician,  that,  whilst  the  senora  had  only 
fifty  per  cent,  of  Spanish  blood,  Juana  had  seventy- 
five  ;  so  that  her  Indian  melancholy,  after  all,  was  swal- 
lowed up  for  the  present  by  her  Vandal,  by  her  Arab, 
by  her  Spanish  fire. 

Catalina,  seared  as  she  was  by  the  world,  has  left  it 
nvident  in  her  memoirs  that  she  was  touched  more  than 
she  wished  to  be  by  this  innocent  child.  Juana  formed 
I  brief  lull  for  Catalina  in  her  too  stormy  existence  ; 
Hind  if  for  her  in  this  life  the  sweet  reality  of  a  sister 
^lad  been  possible,  here  was  the  sister  she  would  have 
•chosen.  On  the  other  hand,  what  might  Juana  think 
nf  the  cornet .?  To  have  been  thrown  upon  the  kind 
hospitalities  of  her  native  home,  to  have  been  rescued 
}  y  her  mother's  servants  from  that  fearful  death  which, 
lying  but  a  few  miles  off,  had  filled  her  nursery  with 
traditionary  tragedies,  —  that  was  sufficient  to  create 
an  interest   in   the   stranger.      But    his    bold    martia. 
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demeanor,  his  yet  youthful  style  of  beauty,  his  frank 
manners,  his  animated  conversation  that  reported  a 
hundred  contests  with  suffering  and  peril,  wakened  for 
the  first  time  her  admiration.  Men  she  had  never  seen 
before,  except  menial  servants  or  a  casual  priest ;  but 
nere  was  a  gentleman,  young  like  herself,  that  rode 
in  the  cavalry  of  Spain ;  that  carried  the  banner  of 
the  only  potentate  whom  Peruvians  knew  of — the 
King  of  the  Spains  and  the  Indies ;  that  had  doubled 
Cape  Horn ;  that  had  crossed  the  Andes ;  that  had 
suffered  shipwreck  ;  that  had  rocked  upon  fifty  storms; 
and  had  wrestled  for  life  through  fifty  battles. 

Tlie  reader  knows  all  that  followed.  The  sisterly 
love  which  Catalina  did  really  feel  for  this  young 
mountaineer  was  inevitably  misconstrued.  Embar- 
rassed, but  not  able,  from  sincere  affection,  or  almost 
in  bare  propriety,  to  refuse  such  expressions  of  feeling 
as  corresponded  to  the  artless  and  involuntary  kind- 
nesses of  the  ingenuous  Juana,  one  day  the  cornet  was 
surprised  by  mamma  in  the  act  of  encircling  her 
daughter's  waist  with  his  martial  arm,  although  waltz- 
ing was  premature  by  at  least  two  centuries  in  Peru. 
She  taxed  him  instantly  with  dishonorably  abusing  her 
confidence.  The  cornet  made  but  a  bad  defence.  He 
muttered  something  about  '•'•  fraternal  affection,^''  about 
"  esteem,"  and  a  great  deal  of  metaphysical  words  that 
are  destined  to  remain  untranslated  in  their  original 
Spanish.  The  good  senora,  though  she  could  boast 
only  of  forty-four  years'  experience,  was  not  altogether 
to  be  "  had  "  in  that  fashion  :  she  was  as  learned  as  if 
she  had  been  fifty  ;  and  she  brought  matters  to  a  speedy 
crisis.     "  You  are  a  Spaniard,"  she  said,  "  a  gentle 
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man,  therefore  ;  remember  that  you  are  a  gentleman. 
This  very  n.ght,  if  your  intentions  are  not  serious,  quit 
my  house.  Go  to  Tucuman ;  you  shall  command  my 
horses  and  servants ;  but  stay  no  longer  to  increase 
the  sorrow  that  already  you  will  have  left  behind  you. 
My  daughter  loves  you.  That  is  sorrow  enough,  if 
you  are  trifling  with  us  ;  but  if  not,  and  you  also  love 
/ler,  and  can  be  happy  in  our  solitary  mode  of  life, 
slay  with  us  —  stay  forever.  Marry  Juana  with  my 
free  consent.  I  ask  not  for  wealth.  Mine  is  sufficient 
for  you  both."  The  cornet  protested  that  the  honor 
was  one  never  contemplated  by  him  —  that  it  was  too 

great — that But   of  course,  reader,  you   know 

that  "  gammon"  flourishes  in  Peru  amongst  the  silver 
mines  as  well  as  in  some  more  boreal  lands  that  pro- 
duce little  better  than  copper  and  tin.  "  Tin,"  how- 
ever, has  its  uses.  The  delighted  senora  overruled  all 
objections,  great  and  small ;  and  she  confirmed  Juana's 
notion,  that  the  business  of  two  worlds  could  be  trans- 
acted in  an  hour,  by  settling  her  daughter's  future 
happiness  in  exactly  twenty  minutes.  The  poor,  weak 
Catalina,  not  acting  now  in  any  spirit  of  recklessness, 
grieving  sincerely  for  the  gulf  that  was  opening  before 
her,  and  yet  shrinking  effeminately  from  the  momenta- 
ry shock  that  would  be  inflicted  by  a  firm  adherence 
to  her  duty,  clinging  to  the  anodyne  of  a  short  delay, 
allowed  herself  to  be  installed  as  the  lover  of  Juana. 
Considerations  of  convenience,  however,  postponed  the 
marriage.  It  was  requisite  to  make  various  purchases ; 
and  for  this  it  was  requisite  to  visit  Tucuman,  where 
also  the  marriage  ceremony  could  be  j)erforn  ed  with 
inore  circumstantial  splendor.      To  Tucuman,  there- 
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fore,  after  some  weeks'  interval,  the  whole  party 
repaired ;  and  at  Tucuman  it  was  that  the  tragical 
events  arose  which,  whilst  interrupting  such  a  mockery- 
forever,  left  the  poor  Juana  still  happily  deceived,  and 
never  believing  for  a  moment  that  hers  was  a  rejected 
or  a  deluded  heart. 

One  reporter  of  Mr.  De  Ferrer's  narrative  forgets  his 
usual  generosity  when  he  says  that  the  senora's  gift 
of  her  daughter  to  the  alferez  was  not  quite  so  disin- 
terested as  it  seemed  to  be.  Certainly  it  was  not  so 
disinterested  as  European  ignorance  might  fancy  it ; 
but  it  was  quite  as  much  so  as  it  ought  to  have  been  in 
balancing  the  interests  of  a  child.  Very  true  it  is, 
that,  being  a  genuine  Spaniard,  who  was  still  a  rare 
creature  in  so  vast  a  world  as  Peru,  being  a  Spartan 
amongst  Helots,  an  Englishman  amongst  savages,  an 
alferez  would  in  those  days  have  been  a  natural  noble. 
His  alliance  created  honor  for  his  wife  and  for  his 
descendants.  Something,  therefore,  the  cornet  would 
add  to  the  family  consideration.  But,  instead  of  self- 
ishness, it  argued  just  regard  for  her  daughter's  in- 
terest to  build  upon  this,  as  some  sort  of  equipoise  to 
the  wealth  which  her  daughter  would  bring. 

Spaniard,  however,  as  he  was,  our  alferez^  on  reach- 
ing Tucuman,  found  no  Spaniards  to  mix  with,  but, 
instead,  twelve  Portuguese. 

Catalina  remembered  the  Spanish  proverb  —  "  Sub- 
tract from  a  Spaniard  all  his  good  qualities,  and  the 
remainder  makes  a  pretty  fair  Portuguese  ; "  but,  as 
there  was  nobody  else  to  gamble  with,  she  entered 
{reeiy  into  their  society.  Very  soon  she  suspected  that 
there  was  foul   play :    all   modes   of   doctoring   dice 
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had  been  made  familiar  to  her  by  the  experience  of 
camps.  She  watched  ;  and,  by  the  time  she  had  lost 
her  final  coin,  she  was  satisfied  that  she  had  been  plun- 
dered. In  her  first  anger  she  would  have  been  glad  In 
switch  the  whole  dozen  across  the  eyes  ;  but,  as  twelve 
to  one  were  too  great  odds,  she  determined  on  limiting 
her  vengeance  to  the  immediate  culprit.  Him  she 
followed  into  the  street ;  and,  coming  near  enough  to 
distinguish  his  profile  reflected  on  a  wall,  she  continued 
to  keep  him  in  view  from  a  short  distance.  The  light- 
hearted  young  cavalier  whistled,  as  he  went,  an  old 
Portuguese  ballad  of  romance,  and  in  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  came  up  to  a  house,  the  front  door  of  which  he 
began  to  open  with  a  pass  key;  This  operation  was 
the  signal  for  Catalina  that  the  hour  of  vengeance  had 
struck  ;  and,  stepping  hastily  up,  she  tapped  the  Por- 
tuguese on  the  shoulder,  saying,  "  Senor,  you  are  a 
robber  !  "  The  Portuguese  turned  coolly  round,  and, 
seeing  his  gaming  antagonist,  replied, "  Possibly,  sir  ; 
but  I  have  no  particular  fancy  for  being  told  so,"  at  the 
same  time  drawing  his  sword.  Catalina  had  not  de- 
signed to  take  any  advantage  ;  and  the  touching  him 
on  the  shoulder,  with  the  interchange  of  speeches,  and 
the  known  character  of  Kate,  sufficiently  imply  it. 
But  it  is  too  probable  in  such  cases  that  the  party 
whose  intention  has  been  regularly  settled  from  the 
first  will  and  must  have  an  advantage  unconsciously 
over  a  man  so  abruptly  thrown  on  his  defence.  How- 
ever this  might  be,  they  had  not  fought  a  minute  before 
Catalina  passed  her  sword  through  her  opponent's 
body ;  and,  without  a  groan  or  a  sigh,  the  Portuguese 
tavalier  fell  dead  at  his  own  door.     Kate  searched  the 
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Bireet  with  her  ears  and  (as  far  as  the  indistinctness  of 
night  allowed)  with  her  eyes.  All  was  profoundly 
silent ;  and  she  was  satisfied  that  no  human  figure  was 
in  motion.  What  should  be  done  with  the  body .?  A 
glance  at  the  door  of  the  house  settled  that.  Fernando 
had  himself  opened  it  at  the  very  moment  when  he  re- 
ceived the  summons  to  turn  round.  She  dragged  the 
corpse  in,  therefore,  to  the  foot  of  the  staircase,  put 
the  key  by  the  dead  man's  side,  and  then,  issuing  sofdy 
into  the  street,  drew  the  door  close  with  as  little  noise 
as  possible.  Catalina  again  paused  to  listen  and  to 
watch,  went  home  to  the  hospitable  senora's  house, 
retired  to  bed,  fell  asleep,  and  early  the  next  morning 
was  awakened  by  the  corregidor  and  four  alguazils. 

The  lawlessness  of  all  that  followed  strikingly  ex- 
poses the  frightful  state  of  criminal  justice  at  that  time 
wherever  Spanish  law  prevailed.  No  evidence  ap- 
peared to  connect  Catalina  in  any  way  with  the  death 
of  Fernando  Acosta.  The  Portuguese  gamblers,  be- 
sides that,  perhaps,  they  thought  lightly  of  such  an 
accident,  might  have  reasons  of  their  own  for  drawing 
ofi*  public  attention  from  their  pursuits  in  Tucuman. 
Not  one  of  these  men  came  forward  openly  ;  else  the 
circumstances  at  the  gaming  table,  and  the  departure 
of  Catalina  so  closely  on  the  heels  of  her  opponent, 
would  liave  suggested  reasonable  grounds  for  detaining 
her  until  some  further  light  should  be  obtained.  As  it 
was,  her  imprisonment  rested  upon  no  colorable  ground 
whatever,  unless  the  magistrate  had  received  some 
mionymous  information  which,  however,  he  never  al- 
eged.  One  comfort  there  was,  meantime,  in  Spanish 
aijustice  —  it  did  not  loiter.     Full  gallop  it  went  over 
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ihe  ground.  One  week  often  sufficed  for  informa- 
lions,  for  trial,  for  execution  ;  and  the  only  bad  conse- 
quence was,  that  a  second  or  a  third  week  sometimes 
exposed  the  disagreeable  fact  that  every  thing  had  been 
"premature;"  a  solemn  sacrifice  had  been  made  to 
oHer.ded  justice,  in  which  all  was  right  except  as  to  the 
victim,  It  was  the  wrong  man ;  and  that  gave  extra 
trouble ,  for  then  all  was  to  do  over  again,  another  man 
to  be  executed,  and,  possibly,  still  to  be  caught. 

Justice  moved  at  her  usual  Spanish  rate  in  the 
present  case.  Kate  was  obliged  to  rise  instantly ;  not 
suffered  to  speak  to  any  body  in  the  house ;  though,  in 
going  out,  a  door  opened,  and  she  saw  the  young 
Juana  looking  out  with  saddest  Indian  expression.  In 
one  day  the  trial  was  all  finished.  Catalina  said 
(which  was  true)  that  she  hardly  knew  Acosta,  and 
that  people  of  her  rank  were  used  to  attack  their 
enemies  face  to  face,  not  by  murderous  surprises. 
The  magistrates  were  impressed  with  Catalina's  an- 
swers, (yet  answered  to  what  7)  Things  were  begin- 
ning to  look  well,  when  all  was  suddenly  upset  by  two 
witnesses,  whom  the  reader  (who  is  a  sort  of  accom 
plice  after  the  fact,  having  been  privately  let  into  the 
truths  of  the  case  and  having  concealed  his  knowl- 
edge) will  know  at  once  to  be  false  witnesses,  but 
whom  the  old  Spanish  buzwigs  doted  on  as  models  of 
all  that  could  be  looked  for  in  the  best.  Both  were 
very  ill-looking  fellows,  as  it  was  their  duty  to  be. 
And  the  first  deposed  as  follows  :  "  That,  through  his 
quarter  of  Tucuman,  the  fact  was  notorious  of  Acos- 
ta's  wife  being  the  object  of  a  criminal  pursuit  on  the 
Dart   of  the   alferez,  (Catalina ;)    that    doubtless    the 
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injured  husband  had  surprised  the  prisoner,  whiv^h  of 
course  had  led  to  the  murder,  to  the  staircase,  to  the 
key  —  to  eveiy  thing,  in  short,  that  could  be  wished, — no 
' —  stop  !  what  am  I  saying  ?  —  to  every  thing  that  ought 
to  be  abominated.  Finally,  — for  he  had  now  settled 
the  main  question, —  that  he  had  a  friend  who  would 
take  up  the  case  where  he  himself,  from  shortsighted- 
ness, was  obligrd  to  lay  it  down."  This  friend,  the 
Pythias  of  this  shortsighted  Damon,  started  up  in 
a  frenzy  of  virtue  at  this  summons,  and,  rushing  to 
the  front  of  the  alguazils,  said,  "That,  since  his  friend 
had  proved  sufficiently  the  fact  of  the  alferez  having 
been  lurking  in  the  house  and  having  murdered  a 
man,  all  that  rested  upon  him  to  show  was,  how  that 
murderer  got  out  of  the  house,  which  he  could  do  satis- 
factorily ;  for  there  was  a  balcony  running  along  the 
windows  on  the  second  floor,  one  of  which  windows 
he  himself,  lurking  in  a  corner  of  the  street,  saw  the 
alferez  throw  up,  and,  from  the  said  balcony,  take  a 
flying  leap  into  the  said  street."  Evidence  like  this 
was  conclusive  :  no  defence  was  listened  to  ;  nor,  indeed, 
had  the  prisoner  any  to  produce.  The  alferez  could 
deny  neither  the  staircase  nor  the  balcony  ;  the  street 
is  there  to  this  day,  like  the  bricks  in  Jack  Cade's 
chimney,  testifying  all  that  may  be  required  ;  and  as 
to  our  friend  who  saw  the  leap,  there  he  was  ;  nobody 
could  deny  him.  The  prisoner  might  indeed  have 
suggested  that  she  never  heard  of  Acosta's  wife,  nor 
had  the  existence  of  such  a  wife  been  ripened  even 
into  a  suspicion.  But  the  bench  were  satisfied  ;  chop- 
ping logic  was  of  no  use ;  and  sentence  was  pro- 
Qounced  —  that,  on  the  eighth  day  from   the   day  oi 
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arrest,  the  alferez  should   be  executed   in  the  public 
square. 

It  was  not  amongst  the  weaknesses  of  Catalina,  who 
liad  so  often  inflicted  death,  and,  b>  her  own  jour- 
nal, thought  so  lightly  of  inflicting  it,  (if  not  under 
cowardly  advantages,)  to  shrink  from  facing  death 
in  her  own  person.  Many  incidents  in  her  career 
show  the  coolness  and  even  gayety  with  which,  in  any 
case  where  death  was  apparently  inevitable,  she  would 
have  gone  to  meet  it.  But  in  this  case  she  had  atemp- 
tation  for  escaping  it,  which  was  probably  in  her 
power.  She  had  only  to  leveal  the  secret  of  her  sex, 
and  the  ridiculous  witnesses,  beyond  whose  testimony 
there  was  nothing  at  all  against  her,  must  at  once  be 
covered  with  derision.  Catalina  had  some  liking  for 
fun ;  and  a  main  inducement  to  this  course  was,  that 
it  would  enable  her  to  say  to  the  judges,  "  Now  you 
see  what  old  fools  you've  made  of  yourselves ;  every 
woman  and  child  in  Peru  will  soon  be  laughing  at 
you."  I  must  acknowledge  my  own  weakness ;  this 
last  temptation  I  could  not  have  withstood  ;  flesh  is 
weak,  and  fun  is  strong.  But  Catalina  did.  On  con- 
sideration, she  fancied  that,  although  the  particular 
motive  for  murdering  Acosta  would  be  dismissed  wiih 
laughter,  still  this  might  not  clear  her  of  the  murder, 
whish  on  some  other  motive  she  might  have  committed. 
But,  supposing  that  she  were  cleared  altogether,  what 
most  of  all  she  feared  was,  that  the  publication  of  her 
sex  would  throw  a  reflex  light  upon  many  past  transac- 
^ons  in  her  life,  would  instantly  find  its  way  to 
Spain,  and  would  probably  soon  bring  her  within  the 
tender  attentions  of  the  Inquisition.     She  kept  firm  tr 
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.he  resolution  of  not  saving  her  life  by  this  discovery , 
jind,  so  far  as  her  fate  lay  in  her  own  hands,  she  would 
Jas  the  reader  will  perceive  from  a  little  incident  at 
the  scaffold)  have  perished  to  a  certainty.  But,  even 
at  this  point,  how  strange  a  case  !  A  woman  jahely 
accused  of  an  act  which  she  really  did  commit^ 
and  falsely  accused  of  a  true  offence  upon  a  motive 
that  was  impossible ! 

As  the  sun  set  upon  the  seventh  day,  when  the  hours 
were  numbered  for  the  prisoner,  there  filed  into  her 
cell  four  persons  in  religious  habits.  They  came  on 
the  charitable  mission  of  preparing  the  poor  convict 
for  death.  Catalina,  however,  watching  all  things  nar- 
rowly, remarked  something  earnest  and  significant  in 
the  eye  of  the  leader,  as  of  one  who  had  some  secret 
communication  to  make.  She  contrived  to  clasp  this 
man's  hands,  as  if  in  the  energy  of  internal  struggles  ; 
and  he  contrived  to  slip  into  hers  the  very  smallest  of 
billets  from  poor  Juana.  It  contained,  for  indeed  it 
could  contain,  only  these  three  words  :  "  Do  not  con- 
fess. J."  This  one  caution,  so  simple  and  so  brief, 
was  a  talisman.  It  did  not  refer  to  any  confession  of 
the  crime,  —  that  would  have  been  assuming  what  Juana 
was  neither  entitled  nor  disposed  to  assume,  —  but,  in 
the  technical  sense  of  the  church,  to  the  act  of  devo- 
tional confession.  Catalina  found  a  single  moment  for 
a  glance  at  it  —  understood  the  whole — resolutely 
refused  to  confess,  as  a  person  unsettled  in  her  reli- 
gious opinions  —  that  needed  spiritual  instructions  ;  and 
the  four  monks  withdraw  to  make  their  report.  The 
pnncipal  judge,  upon  hearing  of  the  prisoner's  impeni- 
tence, granted   another  day.     At  the  end  of  that,  nn 
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change  having  occurred  either  in  the  prisoner's  mind 
or  in  the  circumstances,  he  issued  his  warrant  for  the 
execution.  Accordingly,  as  the  sun  went  down,  the 
sad  procession  formed  within  the  prison.  Into  the 
great  square  of  Tucuman  it  moved,  where  the  scaffold 
had  been  built  and  the  whole  city  had  assembled  for 
the  spectacle.  Catalina  steadily  ascended  the  ladder 
of  the  scaffold ;  even  then  she  resolved  not  to  benefit 
by  revealing  her  sex ;  even  then  it  was  that  she  ex- 
pressed her  scorn  for  the  lubberly  executioner's  mode 
of  tying  a  knot ;  did  it  herself  in  a  "  ship  shape,"  or- 
thodox manner;  received  in  return  the  enthusiastic 
plaudits  of  the  crowd,  and  so  far  ran  the  risk  of  pre- 
cipitating her  fate ;  for  the  timid  magistrates,  fearing 
a  rescue  from  the  impetuous  mob,  angrily  ordered  the 
executioner  to  finish. the  scene.  The  clatter  of  a  gal- 
loping horse,  however,  at  this  instant  forced  them  to 
pause.  The  crowd  opened  a  road  for  the  agitated 
horseman,  who  was  the  bearer  of  an  order  from  the 
president  of  La  Plata  to  suspend  the  execution  until 
two  prisoners  could  be  examined.  The  whole  was  the 
work  of  the  senora  and  her  daughter.  The  elder 
lady,  having  gathered  mformations  against  the  wit- 
nesses, had  pursued  them  to  La  Plata.  There,  by  her 
influence  with  the  governor,  they  were  arrested, 
recognized  as  old  malefactors,  and,  in  their  terror, 
had  partly  confessed  their  perjury.  Catalina  was 
removed  to  La  Plata ;  solemnly  acquitted ;  and,  by 
the  advice  of  the  president,  for  the  present  the  con- 
nection with  the  senora's  family  was  postponed  indefi- 
iiitely. 

N(  w  was    the  last  adventu'^e  approaching  that  eve? 
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Catalina  should  see  in  the  new  world.  Some  fine 
sights  she  may  yet  see  in  Europe,  but  nothing  after 
this  (which  she  has  recorded)  in  America.  Europe,  if 
it  had  ever  heard  of  her  name,  (which  very  shortly  it 
shall,)  kings,  pope,  cardinals,  if  they  were  but  aware 
of  her  existence,  (which  in  six  months  they  shall  be,) 
would  thirst  for  an  introduction  to  our  Catalina.  You 
hardly  thought  now,  reader,  that  she  was  such  a  great 
person,  or  any  body's  pet  but  yours  and  mine.  Bless 
you,  sir,  she  would  scorn  to  look  at  us.  I  tell  you, 
royalties  are  languishing  to  see  her,  or  soon  will  be. 
But  how  can  this  come  to  pass  if  she  is  to  continue  in 
her  present  obscurity  ?  Certainly  it  cannot  without 
some  great  peripetteia  or  vertiginous  whirl  of  fortune  ; 
which,  therefore,  you  shall  now  behold  taking  place  in 
one  turn  of  her  next  adventure.  That  shall  let  in  a 
light,  that  shall  throw  back  a  Claude  Lorraine  gleam 
over  all  the  past,  able  to  make  kings,  that  would  have 
cared  not  for  her  under  Peruvian  daylight,  come  to 
glorify  her  setting  beams. 

The  senora  —  and,  observe,  whatever  kindness  she 
does  to  Catalina  speaks  secretly  from  two  hearts,  her 
own  and  Juana's  —  had,  by  the  advice  of  Mr.  Pres- 
ident Mendonia,  given  sufficient  money  for  Catalina's 
travelling  expenses.  So  far  well.  But  Mr.  M.  chose 
to  add  a  little  codicil  to  this  bequest  of  the  senora's 
never  suggested  by  her  or  by  her  daughter.  "  Pray," 
said  this  inquisitive  president,  who  surely  might  have 
found  business  enough  in  La  Plata,  —  "pray,  Senor 
Pietro  Diaz,  did  you  ever  live  at  Concepcion.?  and 
were  you  ever  acquainted  there  with  Senor  Miguel  de 
Erauso?  That  man,  sir,  was  my  friend."  AVhat  o 
10 
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pity  that  on  this  occasion  Catalina  could  not  venture  to 
be  candid  !  What  a  capital  speech  it  would  have  made 
to  say,  "  Friend  were  you  ?  I  think  you  could  hardly 
be  that,  with  seven  hundred  miles  between  you.  But 
that  man  was  my  friend  also  ;  and,  secondly,  my  broth- 
er. True  it  is  I  killed  him  ;  but,  if  you  happen  to 
know  that  this  was  by  pure  mistake  in  the  dark,  what 
an  old  rogue  you  must  be  to  throw  that  in  my  teeth, 
which  is  the  affliction  of  my  life  !  "  Again,  however, 
as  so  often  in  the  same  circumstances,  Catalina  thought 
that  it  would  cause  more  ruin  than  it  could  heal  to  be 
candid ;  and,  indeed,  if  she  were  really  P.  Diaz, 
Esq.,  how  came  she  to  be  brother  to  the  late  Mr. 
Erauso  ?  On  consideration,  also,  if  she  could  not  tell 
all,  merely  to  have  professed  a  fraternal  connection 
which  never  was  avowed  by  either  whilst  living  to- 
gether, would  not  have  brightened  the  reputation  of 
Catalina,  which  too  surely  required  a  scouring.  Still, 
from  my  kindness  for  poor  Kate,  I  feel  uncharitably 
towards  the  president  for  advising  Senor  Pietro  "  to 
travel  for  his  health."  What  had  he  to  do  with  peo- 
ple's health  ?  However,  Mr.  Peter,  as  he  had  pocketed 
the  senora's  money,  thought  it  right  to  pocket  also  the 
advice  that  accompanied  its  payment.  That  he  might 
be  in  a  condition  to  do  so,  he  went  off  to  buy  a  horse. 
He  was  in  luck  to-day;  for,  beside  money  and  ad- 
vice, he  obtained,  at  a  low  rate,  a  horse  both  beauti- 
ful and  serviceable  for  a  journey.  To  Paz  it  w  is,  a 
city  of  prosperous  name,  that  the  cornet  first  moved 
But  Paz  did  not  fulfil  the  promise  of  its  name  ;  for 
It  laid  the  grounds  of  a  feud  that  drove  our  Kate  out  of 
America. 
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Her  first  advtnture  was  a  bagatelle,  and  fitter  for  a 
est  book  than  a  history ;  yet  it  proved  no  jest  either, 
since  it  led  to  the  tragedy  that  followed.  Riding  into 
Paz,  our  gallant  standard  bearer  and  her  bonny  black 
horse  drew  all  eyes,  comme  de  raison,  upon  their 
separate  charms.  This  was  inevitable  amongst  the 
indolent  population  of  a  Spanish  town,  and  Kate  was 
used  to  it ;  but,  having  recently  had  a  little  too  much 
of  the  public  attention,  she  felt  nervous  on  remarking 
two  soldiers  eying  the  handsome  horse  and  the  hand- 
some rider  with  an  attention  that  seemed  too  solemn 
for  mere  cestheiics.  However,  Kate  was  not  the  kind 
of  person  to  let  any  thing  dwell  on  her  spirits,  espe- 
cially if  it  took  the  shape  of  impudence  ;  and,  whis- 
tling gayly,  she  was  riding  forward,  when  who  should 
cross  her  path  but  the  alcalde !  Ah,  alcalde,  you 
see  a  person  now  that  has  a  mission  against  you, 
though  quite  unknown  to  herself.  He  looked  so 
sternly  that  Kate  asked  if  his  worship  had  any 
commands.  "  These  men,"  said  the  alcalde,  ''  these 
two  soldiers,  say  that  this  horse  is  stolen."  To  one 
who  had  so  narrowly  and  so  lately  escaped  the  balcony 
witness  and  his  friend,  it  was  really  no  laughing 
matter  to  hear  of  new  affidavits  in  preparation.  Kate 
was  nervous,  but  never  disconcerted.  In  a  moment 
she  had  twitched  off  a  saddle  cloth  on  which  she  sat, 
and  throwing  it  over  the  horse's  head,  so  as  to  cover 
up  all  between  the  ears  and  the  mouth,  she  replied, 
*  that  she  had  bought  and  paid  for  the  horse  at  La 
Plata  But  now,  your  worship,  if  this  horse  has  really 
been  stolen  from  these  men,  they  must  know  well  of 
which  eye  it  is  blind ;  for  it  can  be  only  in  the  right 
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eye  or  the  left."     One  of  the  soldiers  cried  out  in 
Btantly  that  it  was  the  left  eye  ;  but  the   other  said 
"  No,  no  ;  you  forget ;  it's  the  right."    Kate  maliciously 
called  attention  to  this  little  schism.     But  the  men  said 
'  Ah,  that  was  nothing  —  they  were  hurried  ;  but  now, 
on  recollecting  themselves,  they  were  agreed  that  it 
was  the  left  eye."     Did  they  stand  to  that. ^     "O,  yes. 
positive  they  were  ;  left  eye  —  left." 

Upon  which  our  Kate,  twitching  off  the  horse  cloth, 
said  gayly  to  the  magistrate,  "  Now,  sir,  please  to 
observe  that  this  horse  has  nothing  the  matter  with 
either  eye."  And  in  fact  it  was  so.  Then  his  worship 
ordered  his  alguazils  to  apprehend  the  two  witnesses 
who  posted  off  to  bread  and  water,  with  other  rever- 
sionary advantages,  whilst  Kate  rode  in  quest  of  the 
best  dinner  that  Paz  could  furnish. 

This  alcalde's  acquaintance,  however,  was  not  des- 
tined to  drop  here.  Something  had  appeared  in  the 
young  cahallero^s  bearing  which  made  it  painful  to 
have  addressed  him  with  harshness  or  for  a  moment 
to  have  entertained  such  a  charge  against  such  a  per- 
son. He  despatched  his  cousin,  therefore,  Don  Antonio 
Calderon,  to  offer  his  apologies,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  request  that  the  stranger,  whose  rank  and  quality  he 
regretted  not  to  have  known,  would  do  him  the  honor 
to  come  and  dine  with  him.  This  explanation,  and  the 
feict  that  Don  Antonio  had  already  proclaimed  his  own 
position  as  cousin  to  the  magistrate  and  nephew  tc  the 
Bishop  of  Cuzco,  obliged  Catalina  to  say,  after  thank- 
ing the  gentlemen  for  their  obliging  attentions,  "  I 
myself  hold  the  rank  of  alferez  in  the  service  of  hi8 
Catholic  majesty.     I  am  a  native  of  Biscay ;  and  I  am 
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now  repairing  to  Cuzco  on  private  business."  "To 
Cuzco  !  "  exclaimed  Don  Antonio.  "  How  very  fortu- 
nate !  My  cousin  is  a  Basque  like  you  ;  and,  like  you, 
he  starts  for  Cuzco  to-morrow  morning ;  so  that,  if  it 
is  agreeable  to  you,  Senor  Alferez,  we  will  travel  to- 
gether." It  was  settled  that  they  should.  To  travel 
amongst  "  balcony  witnesses  "  and  anglers  for  "  blind 
horses,"  not  merely  with  a  just  man,  but  with  the 
very  abstract  idea  and  riding  allegory  of  justice,  was 
too  delightful  to  the  storm-wearied  cornet ;  and  he 
cheerfully  accompanied  Don  Antonio  to  the  house  of 
the  magistrate,  called  Don  Pedro  de  Chavarria.  Dis- 
tinguished was  his  reception.  The  alcalde  personally 
renewed  his  regrets  for  the  ridiculous  scene  of  the 
two  scampish  oculists,  and  presented  him  to  his  wife, 
a  splendid  Andalusian  beauty,  to  whom  he  had  been 
married  about  a  yeai'. 

This  lady  there  is  a  reason  for  describing ;  and  the 
French  reporter  of  Catalina's  memoirs  dwells  upon  the 
theme.  She  united,  he  says,  the  sweetness  of  the 
German  lady  with  the  energy  of  the  Arabian  —  a  com- 
bination hard  to  judge  of.  As  to  her  feet,  he  adds,  I 
say  nothing;  for  she  had  scarcely  any  at  all.  "/e  ne 
parte  point  de  ses  pieds,  elle  n'*en  avail  presque  pas." 
"  Poor  lady  !  "  says  a  compassionate  rustic  :  "  no  feet ! 
What  a  shocking  thing  that  so  fine  a  woman  should 
have  been  so  sadly  mutilated ! "  O  my  dear  rustic, 
you're  quite  in  the  wrong  box.  The  Frenchman 
means  this  as  the  very  highest  compliment.  Beautiful 
however,  she  must  have  been,  and  a  Cinderella,  I 
hope,  not  a  Cinderellula,  considering  that  she  had  the 
nimitable  walk  and  step  of  the  Andalusians,  which 
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cannot  be  accomplished  without  sonnething  or  a  pio 
portionate  basis  to  stand  upon. 

The  reason  which  there  is  (as  1  have  said)  for 
describing  this  lady  arises  out  of  her  relation  to  the 
tragic  events  which  followed.  She,  by  her  criminal 
levity,  was  the  cause  of  all ;  and  I  must  here  ware 
the  moralizing  blunderer  of  two  errors  that  he  is  too 
likely  to  make  :  1st.  That  he  is  invited  to  read  some 
extract  from  a  licentious  amour  as  if  for  its  own 
interest ;  2d.  Or  on  account  of  Donna  Catalina's  me- 
moirs, with  a  view  to  relieve  their  too  martial  char- 
acter. I  have  the  pleasure  to  assure  him  of  his  being 
so  utterly  in  the  darkness  of  error  that  any.  possible 
change  he  can  make  in  his  opinions,  right  or  left, 
must  be  for  the  better :  he  cannot  stir  but  he  will 
mend,  which  is  a  delightful  thought  for  the  moral  and 
blundering  mind.  As  to  the  first  point,  what  little 
glimpse  he  obtains  of  a  licentious  amour  is,  as  a  court 
of  justice  will  sometimes  show  him  such  a  glimpse, 
simply  to  make  intelligible  the  subsequent  facts  which 
depend  upon  it.  Secondly,  as  to  the  conceit,  that 
Catalina  wished  to  embellish  her  memoirs,  understand 
that  no  such  practice  then  existed,  certainly  not  in 
Spanish  literature.  Her  memoirs  are  electrifying  by 
their  facts;  else,  in  the  manner  of  telling  these  facts, 
they  are  systematically  dry. 

Don  Antonio  Calderon  was  a  handsome,  accom- 
plished cavalier ;  and,  in  the  course  of  dinner,  Cata- 
lina  was  led  to  judge,  from  the  behavior  to  each  other 
of  this  gentleman  and  the  lady,  the  alcalde's  beautiful 
wife,  that  they  had  an  improper  understanding.  This 
also  she  inferred  from   the  furtive  language  of  theii 
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eyes.  Her  wonder  was  that  the  alcalde  should  be  so 
Dlind ;  though  upon  that  point  she  saw  reason  in  a  day 
or  two  to  change  her  opinion.  Some  people  see  every 
thing  by  affecting  to  see  nothing.  The  whole  affair, 
however,  was  nothing  at  all  to  her;  and  she  would 
have  dismissed  it  from  her  thoughts  altogether  but  for 
what  happened  on  the  journey. 

From  the  miserable  roads,  eight  hours  a  day  of 
travelling  was  found  quite  enough  for  man  and  beast, 
the  product  of  which  eight  hours  was  from  ten  to 
twelve  leagues.  On  the  last  day  but  one  of  the 
iourney,  the  travelling  party,  which  was  precisely  the 
original  dinner  party,  reached  a  )"ttle  town  ten  leagues 
short  of  Cuzco.  The  corregidor  of  this  place  was 
a  friend  of  the  alcalde  ;  and  through  his  influence 
the  party  obtained  better  accommodations  than  those 
which  they  had  usually  had,  in  a  hovel  calling  itself 
a  venta,  or  in  the  sheltered  corner  of  a  barn.  The 
alcalde  was  to  sleep  at  the  corregidor's  house ;  the  two 
young  cavaliers,  Calderon  and  our  Kate,  had  sleeping 
rooms  at  the  public  locanda ;  but  for  the  lady  was 
reserved  a  little  pleasure  house  in  an  enclosed  garden. 
This  was  a  plaything  of  a  house ;  but  the  season  being 
summer^  and  the  house  surrounded  with  tropical  flow- 
ers, the  lady  preferred  it  (in  spite  of  its  loneliness)  to 
the  damp  mansion  of  the  official  grandee,  who,  in  her 
iii.mble  opinion,  was  quite  as  fusty  as  his  mansion, 
and  his  mansion  not  much  less  so  than  himself. 

A-fter  dining  gayly  together  at  the  locanda^  and  possi 
bly  taking  a  '  rise  "  out  of  his  worship  the  corregidor, 
as  a  repeating  echo  of  Don   Quixote,  (then  growing 
popular  in  Spanish  America,)  the  young  man  who  was 
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no  young  officer,  and  the  young  officer  who  was  no 
young  man,  lounged  down  together  to  the  little  pa- 
vilion in  the  flower  garden,  with  the  purpose  of  paying 
their  respects  to  the  presiding  belle.  They  were  gra- 
ciously received,  and  had  the  honor  of  meeting  there 
his  mustiness  the  alcalde  and  his  fustiness  the  cor- 
regidor,  whose  conversation  was  surely  improvmg, 
but  not  equally  brilliant.  How  they  got  on  under  the 
weight  of  two  such  muffs  has  been  a  mystery  for  two 
centuries.  But  they  did  to  a  certainty ;  for  the  party 
did  not  break  up  till  eleven.  Tea  and  turn  out  you 
could  not  call  it ;  for  there  was  the  turn  out  in  rigor, 
but  not  the  tea.  One  thing,  however,  Catalina  by  mere 
accident  had  an  opportunity  of  observing,  and  observed 
with  pain.  The  two  official  gentlemen  had  gone  down 
the  steps  into  the  garden.  Catalina,  having  forgotten  her 
hat,  went  back  into  the  little  vestibule  to  look  for  it. 
There  stood  the  lady  and  Don  Antonio,  exchanging  a 
few  final  words  (they  were  final)  and  a  few  final  signs. 
Amongst  the  last  Kate  observed  distinctly  this,  and 
distinctly  she  understood  it.  First  drawing  Calderon's 
attention  to  the  gesture,  as  one  of  significant  panto- 
mime, by  raising  her  forefinger,  the  lady  snuffed  out 
one  of  the  candles.  The  young  man  answered  it  by  a 
look  of  intelligence  ;  and  all  three  passed  down  the 
steps  together.  The  lady  was  disposed  to  take  the 
cool  air,  and  accompanied  them  to  the  garden  gate  ; 
but,  in  passing  down  the  walk,  Catalina  noticed  a  sec* 
end  ill-omened  sign  that  all  was  not  right.  .  Two  glaring 
eyes  she  distinguished  amongst  the  shrubs  for  a  mo- 
'nent,   and   a   rustling   immediately  after.      "  What's 
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Jiat  ?  "  said  the  lady  ;  and  Don  Antonio  answered  care- 
lessly, "  A  bird  flying  out  of  the  bushes." 

Catalina,  as  usual,  had  read  every  thing ;  not  a 
wrinkle  or  a  rustle  was  lost  upon  her ;  and,  therefore, 
when  she  reached  the  locanda,  knowing  to  an  iota  all 
that  was  coming,  she  did  not  retire  to  bed,  but  paced 
before  the  house.  She  had  not  long  to  wait ;  in  fifteen 
nninutes  the  door  opened  softly,  and  out  stepped  Cal- 
deron.  Kate  walked  forward  and  faced  him  immedi- 
ately, telling  him,  laughingly,  that  it  was  not  good  for 
his  health  to  go  abroad  on  this  night.  The  young  man 
showed  some  impatience  ;  upon  which,  very  seriously, 
Kate  acquainted  him  with  her  suspicions,  and  with  the 
certamty  that  the  alcalde  was  not  so  blind  as  he  had 
seemed.  Calderon  thanked  her  for  the  information ; 
would  be  upon  his  guard  ;  but,  to  prevent  further  ex- 
postulation, he  wheeled  round  instantly  into  the  dark- 
ness. Catalina  was  too  well  convinced,  however,  of 
the  mischief  on  foot  to  leave  him  thus.  She  followed 
rapidly,  and  passed  silently  into  the  garden  almost  at 
the  same  time  with  Calderon.  Both  took  their  stations 
behind  trees  —  Calderon  watching  nothing  but  the  burn* 
ing  candles,  Catalina  watching  circumstances  to  direct 
her  movements.  The  candles  burned  brightly  in  the 
little  pavilion.  Presently  one  was  extinguished.  Upon 
.his  Calderon  pressed  forward  to  the  steps,  hastily  as- 
cended them,  and  passed  into  the  vestibule.  Catalina 
followed  on  his  traces.  What  succeeded  was  all  one 
scene  of  continued,  dreadful  dumb  show  ;  different  pas- 
sions of  panic,  or  deadly  struggle,  or  hellish  malice 
absolutely  suffocated  all  articulate  words. 
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in  a  moment  a  gurgling  sound  was  heard,  as  of  a 
wild  beast  attempting  vainly  to  yell  over  some  creature 
that  it  was  strangling.  Next  came  a  tumbling  out  at 
the  door  of  one  black  mass,  which  heaved  and  parted 
at  intervals  into  two  figures,  which  closed,  which  parted 
again,  which  at  last  fell  down  the  steps  together.  Then 
appeared  a  figure  in  white.  It  was  the  unhappy  Anda- 
lusian  ;  and  she,  seeing  the  outline  of  Catalina's  person, 
ran  up  to  her,  unable  to  utter  one  syllable.  Pitying  the 
agony  of  her  horror,  Catalina  took  her  within  her  own 
cloak  and  carried  her  out  at  the  garden  gate.  Calderon 
had  by  this  time  died ;  and  the  maniacal  alcalde  had 
risen  up  to  pursue  his  wife.  But  Kate,  foreseeing  what 
he  would  do,  had  stepped  silently  within  the  shadow  of 
the  garden  wall.  Looking  down  the  road  to  the  town, 
and  seeing  nobody  moving,  the  maniac,  for  some  pur- 
pose, went  back  to  the  house.  This  moment  Kate  used 
to  recover  the  locanda  with  the  lady  still  panting  in 
horror.  What  was  to  be  done  ?  To  thmk  of  conceal- 
ment in  this  little  place  was  out  of  the  question.  The 
alcalde  was  a  man  of  local  power ;  and  it  was  certain 
that  he  would  kill  his  wife  on  the  spot.  Kate's  gener- 
osity would  not  allow  her  to  have  any  collusion  with 
this  murderous  purpose.  At  Cuzco,  the  principal  con- 
vent was  ruled  by  a  near  relative  of  the  Andalusian  ; 
and  there  she  would  find  shelter.  Kate,  therefore,  sad- 
dled her  horse  rapidly,  placed  the  lady  behind,  and  rode 
off  in  the  darkness.  About  five  miles  out  of  the  town 
their  road  was  crossed  by  a  torrent,  over  which  they 
could  not  hit  the  bridge.  "  Forward  !  "  cried  the  lady 
and  Kate  repeating  the  word  to  the  horse,  the  docile 
ereature  leaped  down  into  the  water.     They  were  all 
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Binking  at  first ;  but,  having  its  head  free,  the  horse 
swam  clear  of  all  obstacles  through  the  midnight  dark- 
ness and  scrambled  out  on  the  opposite  bank.  The 
two  riders  were  dripping  from  the  shoulders  downward, 
Bui,  seeing  a  light  twinkling  from  a  cottage  window, 
Kate  rode  up  —  obtained  a  little  refreshment  and  the 
benefit  of  a  fire  from  a  poor  laboring  man.  From  this 
man  she  also  bought  a  warm  mantle  for  the  lady,  who, 
besides  her  torrent  bath,  was  dressed  in  a  light  evening 
robe  ;  so  that,  but  for  the  horseman's  cloak  of  Kate,  she 
would  have  perished.  But  there  was  no  time  to  lose. 
They  had  already  lost  two  hours  from  the  consequences 
of  their  cold  bath.  Cuzco  was  still  eighteen  miles  dis- 
tant ;  and  the  alcalde's  shrewdness  would  at  once  di- 
vine this  to  be  his  wife's  mark.  They  remounted  : 
very  soon  the  silent  night  echoed  the  hoofs  of  a  pursu- 
mg  rider  :  and  now  commenced  the  most  frantic  race, 
in  which  each  party  rode  as  if  the  whole  game  of  life 
were  staked  upon  the  issue.  The  pace  was  killing ; 
and  Kate  has  delivered  it  as  her  opinion,  in  the  memoirs 
which  she  wrote,  that  the  alcalde  was  the  better  mount- 
ed. This  may  be  doubted  ;  and  certainly  Kate  had 
ridden  too  many  years  in  the  Spanish  cavalry  to  have 
any  fear  of  his  worship's  horsemanship ;  but  it  was  a 
prodigious  disadvantage  that  her  horse  had  to  carry 
double  ;  while  the  horse  ridden  by  her  opponent  was 
one  of  those  belonging  to  the  murdered  Don  Antonio, 
and  known  to  Kate  as  a  powerful  animal.  At  length 
they  had  come  within  three  miles  of  Cuzco.  The  road 
after  this  descended  the  whole  way  to  the  city,  and  in 
Borne  places  rapidly,  so  as  to  require  a  cool  rider. 
Suddenly  a  deep  trench  appeared,  traversing  the  whole 
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extent  of  a  broad  heath.  It  was  useless  to  evade  it. 
To  have  hesitated  was  to  be  lost.  Kate  saw  the  neces- 
Bity  of  clearing  it,  but  doubted  much  whether  her  poor 
exhausted  horse,  after  twenty-one  miles  of  work  so 
severe,  had  strength  for  the  effort.  Kate's  maxim, 
however,  which  never  yet  had  failed,  both  figuratively 
for  life  and  literally  for  the  saddle,  was,  to  ride  at 
every  thing  that  showed  a  front  of  resistance.  She  did 
so  now.  Having  come  upon  the  trench  rather  too  sud- 
denly, she  wheeled  round  for  the  advantage  of  coming 
down  upon  it  more  determinately,  rode  resolutely  at  it, 
and  gained  the  opposite  bank.  The  hind  feet  of  her 
horse  wore  sinking  back  from  the  rottenness  of  the 
ground  ;  but  the  strong  supporting  bridle  hand  of  Kate 
carried  him  forward  ;  and  in  ten  minutes  more  they 
would  be  in  Cuzco.  This  being  seen  by  the  vicious 
alcalde,  who  had  built  great  hopes  on  the  trench,  he 
unslung  his  carabine,  pulled  up,  and  fired  after  the  bon- 
ny black  horse  and  its  bonny  fair  riders.  But  this 
manoeuvre  would  have  lost  his  worship  any  bet  that  he 
might  have  had  depending  on  this  admirable  steeple 
chase.  Had  1  been  stakeholder,  what  a  pleasure  it 
would  have  been,  in  fifteen  minutes  from  this  very 
vicious  shot,  to  pay  into  Kate's  hands  every  shilling  of 
the  deposits  !  I  would  have  listened  to  no  nonsense  about 
referees  or  protests.  The  bullets,  says  Kate,  whistled 
round  the  poor  clinging  lady  en  croupe.  Luckily  none 
struck  her;  but  one  wounded  the  horse  ;  and  th.'it 
settled  the  odds.  Kate  now  planted  herself  well  in  her 
stirrups  to  enter  Cuzco,  almost  dangerously  a  winner* 
for  the  horse  was  so  maddened  by  the  wound,  and  the 
road  so  steep,  that  he  went  like  blazes  ;  and  it  reall> 
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became  difficult  for  Kate  to  guide  him  with  any  precis- 
ion  through  narrow  episcopal ^^  paths.  Henceforwards 
the  wounded  horse  required  Kate's  continued  attention  ; 
and  yet,  in  the  mere  luxury  of  strife,  it  was  impossible 
for  Kate  to  avoid  turning  a  little  in  her  saddle  to  see 
the  alcalde's  performance  on  this  tight  rope  of  the 
trench  His  worship's  horsemanship  being  perhaps 
rather  rusty,  and  he  not  perfectly  acquainted  with  his 
horse,  it  would  have  been  agreeable  to  compromise  the 
case  by  riding  round  or  dismounting.  But  all  that  was 
impossible  ;  the  job  must  be  done  ;  and  I  am  happy 
to  report,  for  the  reader's  satisfaction,  the  sequel,  so 
far  as  Kate  could  attend  the  performance.  Gathering 
himself  up  for  mischief,  the  alcalde  took  a  sweep,  as 
if  ploughing  out  the  line  of  some  vast  encampment  oi 
tracing  the  pomcerium  for  some  future  Rome  ;  then, 
like  thunder  and  lightning,  with  arms  flying  aloft  in 
the  air,  down  he  came  upon  the  trembling  trench.  But 
the  horse  refused  the  leap  ;  and,  as  the  only  compro- 
mise that  his  unlearned  brain  could  suggest,  he  threw 
his  worship  right  over  his  ears,  lodging  him  safely  in  a 
sand  heap  that  rose  with  clouds  of  dust  and  screams 
of  birds  into  the  morning  air.  Kate  had  now  no  time 
to  send  back  her  compliments  in  a  musical  hilloo. 
The  alcalde  missed  breaking  his  neck  on  this  ccca- 
Bion  very  narrowly  ;  but  his  neck  was  of  no  use  to  him 
m  twenty  minutes  more,  as  the  reader  will  soon  find. 
Kato  rode  right  onwards  ;  and,  coming  in  with  a  lady 
t)ehind  her,  horse  bloody,  and  pace  such  as  no  hounds 
could  have  lived  with,  she  ought  to  have  made  a  great 
sensation  in  Cuzco.  But,  unhappily,  the  people  were 
all  in  bed. 
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The  steeple  cliase  into  Cuzco  had  been  a  fine  head- 
long thing,  considering  the  torrent,  the  tiench,  the 
wounded  iiorso,  the  lovely  lady,  with  her  agonizing 
fears,  mounted  behind  Kate,  together  with  the  meek, 
dovelike  dawn  ;  but  the  finale  crowded  together  the 
quickest  succession  of  changes  that  out  of  a  melo- 
drama can  ever  have  been  witnessed.  Kate  reached 
the  convent  in  safety  ;  carried  into  the  cloisters,  and  de- 
livered like  a  parcel,  the  fair  Andalusian.  But  to  rouse 
the  servants  caused  delay  ;  and,  on  returning  to  the  street 
through  the  broad  gateway  of  the  convent,  whom  should 
she  face  but  the  alcalde !  How  he  escaped  the  trench, 
who  can  tell  ?  He  had  no  time  to  write  memoirs  ;  his 
horse  was  too  illiterate ;  but  he  had  escaped,  temper 
not  at  all  improved  by  that  adventure,  and  now  raised 
to  a  .hell  of  malignity  by  seeing  that  he  had  lost  his 
prey.  In  the  morning  light  he  now  saw  how  to  use  his 
sword.  He  attacked  Kate  with  fuiy.  Both  were  ex- 
hausted ;  and  Kate,  besides  that  she  had  no  personal 
quarrel  with  the  alcalde,  having  now  accomplished  her 
sole  object  in  saving  the  lady,  would  have  been  glad  of 
a  truce.  She  could  with  difficulty  wield  her  sword ; 
and  the  alcalde  had  so  far  the  advantage  that  he  wound- 
ed Kate  severely.  That  roused  her  ancient  blood. 
Sh3  turned  on  him  now  with  determination.  At  that 
moment  in  rode  two  servants  of  the  alcalde,  who  took 
part  with  their  master.  These  odds  strengthened  Kate's 
resolution,  but  weakened  her  chances.  Just  then,  how- 
ever, rode  in,  and  ranged  himself  on  Kate's  side,  the 
servant  of  the  murdered  Don  Calderon.  In  an  instant 
Kate  hnd  pushed  her  sword  through  the  alcalde,  wno 
iied  upon  the  spot ;  in  an  instant  the  servnnt  of  Cal- 
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deron  had  fled  ;  in  an  instant  the  alguazils  had  come 
uj>.  They  and  the  servants  of  the  alcalde  pressed  fu- 
riously on  Kate,  who  now  again  was  fighting  for  life. 
Against  such  odds,  she  was  rapidly  losing  ground  ; 
when  in  an  instant,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street, 
the  great  gates  of  the  episcopal  palace  rolled  open. 
Thither  it  was  that  Calderon's  servant  had  fled.  The 
bishop  and  his  attendants  hurried  across.  "  Senor  Ca- 
ballador,"  said  the  bishop, "  in  the  name  of  the  Virgin, 
I  enjoin  you  to  surrender  your  sword."  "  My  lord," 
said  Kate,  "  I  dare  not  do  it  with  sD  many  enemies 
about  me."  "  But  I,"  replied  the  bishop,  ••*  become 
answerable  to  the  law  for  your  safekeeping."  Upon 
which,  with  filial  reverence,  all  parties  dropped  their 
swords.  Kate  being  severely  wounded,  the  bishop  led 
her  into  his  palace.  In  an  instant  came  the  catastrophe. 
Kate's  discovery  could  no  longer  be  delayed  ;  the  blood 
flowed  too  rapidly ;  the  wound  was  in  her  bosom.  She 
requested  a  private  interview  with  the  bishop.  All  was 
known  in  a  moment ;  for  surgeons  and  attendants  were 
summoned  hastily,  and  Kate  had  fainted.  The  good 
bishop  pitied  her  and  had  her  attended  in  his  palace  ; 
then  removed  to  a  convent ;  then  to  a  second  at  Lima ; 
and,  after  many  months  had  passed,  his  report  to  the 
Spanish  government  at  home  of  all  the  particulars 
drew  from  the  King  of  Spain  and  from  the  pope  an 
order  that  the  nun  should.be  transferred  to  Spain. 

Yes,  at  length  the  warrior  lady,  the  blooming  cornet, 
this  nun  that  is  so  martial,  this  dragoon  that  is  so  lovely, 
snust  visit  again  the  home  of  her  childhood,  which  now 
for  seventeen  years  she  has  not  seen.  All  Spain,  Por- 
ugal,  Italy,  rang  with   her   adventures.     Spain,  from 
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north  to  south,  was  frantic  with  desire  to  behold  her 
^ery  child,  whose  girlish  romance,  whose  patriotic  her- 
oism, electrified  the  national  imagination.  The  King 
of  Spain  must  kiss  his  faithful  daughter,  that  would  not 
sulFer  his  banner  to  see  dishonor.  The  pope  must  kis? 
his  wandering  daughter,  that  henceforwards  will  be  a 
lamb  travelling  back  into  the  Christian  fold.  Potentates 
so  great  as  these,  when  they  speak  words  of  love,  do 
not  speak  in  vain.  All  was  forgiven  —  the  sacrilege, 
the  bloodshed,  the  flight,  and  the  scorn  of  St.  Peter's 
keys.  The  pardons  were  made  out,  were  signed,  were 
sealed  ;  and  the  chanceries  of  earth  were  satisfied. 

Ah,  what  a  day  of  sorrow  and  of  joy  was  that  one 
day,  in  the  first  week  of  November,  1624,  when  the 
returning  Kate  drew  near  to  the  shore  of  Andalusia ; 
when,  descending  into  the  ship's  barge,  she  was  rowed 
to  the  piers  of  Cadiz  by  bargemen  in  the  royal  liv- 
eries ;  when  she  saw  eveiy  ship,  street,  house,  convent, 
church,  crowded,  like  a  day  of  judgment,  with -human 
faces, —  with  men,  with  women,  with  children, —  all 
bending  the  lights  of  their  flashing  and  their  loving  eyes 
upon  herself !  Forty  myriads  of  people  had  gathered 
in  Cadiz  alone.  All  Andalusia  had  turned  out  to  re. 
Deive  her.  Ah,  what  joy,  if  she  had  not  looked  back 
to  the  Andes,  to  their  dreadful  summits,  and  their  more 
dreadful  feet !  Ah,  what  sorrow,  if  she  had  not  been 
forced,  by  music,  and  endless  banners,  and  triumphant 
clamors,  to  turn  away  from  the  Andes  to  the  joyous 
shore  which  she  approached  ! 

Upon  this  shore  stood,  ready  to  receive  her,  in  front 
Dt  all  this  mighty  crowd,  the  prime  minister  of  Spain 
Jifc  same  Conde  Olivarez  who  but  one  year  before  had 
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Deen  so  haughty  and  so  defying  to  our  haughty  and  de- 
fying Duke  of  Buckingham.  But  a  year  ago  the  Prince 
of  Wales  was  in  Spain  ;  and  he  also  was  welcomed  with 
triumph  and  great  joy,  but  not  with  the  hundredth  part 
of  that  enthusiasm  which  now  met  the  returning  nun; 
and  Olivarez,  that  had  spoken  so  roughly  to  the  Eng- 
lish duke,  to  her  "  was  sweet  as  summer."-^^  Through 
endless  crowds  of  festive  compatriots  he  conducted  her 
to  the  king.  The  king  folded  her  in  his  arms,  and 
could  never  be  satisfied  with  listening  to  her.  He  sent 
for  her  continually  to  his  presence  ;  he  delighted  in 
her  conversation,  so  new,  so  natural,  so  spirited  ;  he 
Bettled  a  pension  upon  her  at  that  time,  of  unprecedented 
amount  in  the  case  of  a  subaltern  officer ;  and  by  his 
desire,  because  the  year  1625  was  a  year  of  jubilee, 
she  departed  in  a  few  months  from  Madrid  to  Rome. 
She  went  through  Barcelona,  there  and  every  where 
welcomed  as  the  lady  whom  the  king  delighted  to  honor. 
She  travelled  to  Rome ;  and  all  doors  flew  open  to  re- 
ceive her.  She  was  presented  to  his  holiness,  with 
letters  from  his  most  Catholic  majesty.  But  letters 
there  needed  none.  The  pope  admired  her  as  much 
as  all  before  had  done.  He  caused  her  to  recite  all 
her  adventures  ;  and  what  he  loved  most  in  her  account 
was  the  sincere  and  sorrowing  spirit  in  which  she  de- 
scribed herself  as  neither  better  nor  worse  than  she  had 
been.  Neither  proud  was  Kate,  nor  sycophantishly 
and  falsely  humble.  Urban  VIII.  it  was  that  then  filled 
the  chair  of  St.  Peter.  He  did  not  neglect  to  raise  his 
daughter's  thoughts  from  earthly  things ;  he  pointed 
ner  eyes  to  the  clouds  that  were  above  the  dome  of  St. 
Peter's  Cathedral ;  he  told  her,  what  the  cathedral  had 
11 
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told  lier  in  the  gorgeous  clouds  of  the  Andes  and  the 
vesper  lights,  how  sweet  a  thing,  how  divine  a  thing,  it 
was,  for  Christ's  sake,  to  forgive  all  injuries,  and  how 
he  trusted  that  no  more  she  would  think  of  bloodshed. 
He  also  said  two  words  to  her  in  Latin,  which,  if  I  had 
time  to  repeat  a  Spanish  bishop's  remark  to  Kate  some 
time  afterwards  upon  those  two  mysterious  words,  with 
Kate's  most  natural  and  ingenuous  answer  to  the  bishop 
upon  what  she  supposed  to  be  their  meaning,  would 
make  the  reader  smile  not  less  than  they  made  myself. 
You  know  that  Kate  did  understand  a  little  Latin,  which 
probably  had  not  been  much  improved  by  riding  in  the 
Light  Dragoons.  I  must  find  time,  however,  whether 
the  press  and  the  compositors  are  in  a  fury  or  not,  to 
mention  that  the  pope,  in  his  farewell  audience  to  his 
dear  daughter,  whom  he  was  to  see  no  more,  gave  her 
a  general  license  to  wear  henceforth  in  all  countries, 
even  in  partihus  infidelimn,  a  cavalry  officer's  dress 
—  boots,  spurs,  sabre,  and  sabre  tache ;  in  fact,  any 
thing  that  she  and  the  Horse  Guards  might  agree  upon. 
Consequently,  reader,  remember  for  your  life  never  to 
say  one  word,  nor  suffi3r  any  tailor  to  say  one  word, 
against  those  Wellington  trousers  made  in  the  chestnut 
forest ;  for,  understand  that  the  Papal  indulgence,  as  to 
this  point,  runs  backwards  as  well  as  forwards ;  it  is 
equally  shocking  and  heretical  to  murmur  against 
trousers  in  the  forgotten  rear  or  against  trousers  yet  to 
come. 

From  Rome,  Kate  returned  to  Spain.  She  even  went 
to  St.  Sebastian's,  to  the  city,  but  —  whether  it  was 
that  her  heart  failed  her  or  not  —  never  to  the  convent 
Bhe  roamed  up  and  down  ;  every  where  she  was  wel 
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come,  every  where  an  honored  guest,  but  eveiy  where 
restless  The  poor  and  humble  never  ceased  from  their 
admiration  of  her;  and  amongst  the  rich  and  aristo- 
cratic of  Spain,  with  the  king  at  their  head,  Kate  found 
especial  love  from  two  classes  of  men.  The  cardinals 
and  bishops  all  doted  upon  her,  as  their  daughter  that 
was  returning.  The  military  men  ail  doted  upon  her, 
as  their  sister  that  was  retiring. 

Some  time  or  other,  when  I  am  allowed  more  elbow 
room,  I  will  tell  you  why  it  is  that  I  myself  love  this 
Kate.  Now,  at  this  moment,  when  it  is  necessaiy  for 
me  to  close,  if  I  allow  you  one  question  before  laying 
down  my  pen,  —  if  I  say,  "  Come,  now,  be  quick ;  ask 
any  thing  you  have  to  ask  ;  for  in  one  minute  I  am  gomg 
to  write  Finis,  after  which  (unless  the  queen  wished 
it)  I  could  not  add  a  syllable,"  —  twenty  to  one,  I  guess 
what  your  question  will  be.  You  will  ask  me.  What 
became  of  Kate  }     What  was  her  end  ? 

Ah,  reader !  but,  if  I  answer  that  question,  you  will 
say  I  have  not  answered  it.  If  I  tell  you  that  secret, 
you  will  say  that  the  secret  is  still  hidden.  Yet,  be- 
cause I  have  promised,  and  because  you  will  be  angry 
if  I  do  not,  let  me  do  my  best ;  and  bad  is  the  best. 
After  ten  years  of  restlessness  in  Spain,  with  thoughts 
always  turning  back  to  the  Andes,  Kate  heard  of  an 
expedition  on  the  point  of  sailing  to  Spanish  America. 
All  soldiers  knew  her,  so  that  she  had  information  of 
every  thing  that  stirred  in  camps.  Men  of  the  highest 
military  rank  were  going  out  with  the  expedition ;  but 
they  all  loved  Kate  as  a  sister,  and  were  delighted  to 
bear  that  she  would  join  their  mess  on  board  ship. 
This  ship,  with  others,  sailed,  whither  finally  bound  I 
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really  forget ;  but,  on  reaching  America,  all  the  expe- 
dition touched  at  Vera  Cruz.  Thither  a  great  crowd 
of  the  military  went  on  shore  ;  the  leading  ofiicers 
made  a  separate  party  for  the  same  purpose.  Their 
.mention  was  to  have  a  gay,  happy  dinner,  after  their 
long  confinement  to  a  ship,  at  the  chief  hotel ;  and 
happy  in  perfection  it  could  not  be  unless  Kate  would 
consent  to  join  it.  She,  that  was  ever  kind  to  brother 
soldiers,  agreed  to  do  so.  She  descended  into  the  boat 
along  with  them,  and  in  twenty  minutes  the  boat  touched 
the  shore.  All  the  bevy  of  gay,  laughing  officers,  jun- 
ior and  senior,  like  schoolboys  escaping  from  school, 
jumped  on  shore,  and  walked  hastily,  as  their  time  was 
limited,  up  to  the  hotel.  Arriving  there,  all  turned 
round  in  eagerness,  saying, "  Where  is  our  dear  Kate  ?  " 
Ah,  yes,  my  dear  Kate,  at  that  solemn  moment,  where, 
indeed,  were  you  7  She  had  certainly  taken  her  seat 
in  the  boat  —  that  was  sure.  Nobody,  in  the  general 
confusion,  was  certain  of  having  seen  her  on  coming 
ashore.  The  sea  was  searched  for  her  —  the  forests 
were  ransacked.  The  sea  made  no  answer  —  the  for- 
ests gave  up  no  sign.  I  have  a  conjecture  of  my  own; 
but  her  brother  soldiers  were  lost  in  sorrow  and  con- 
fusion, and  could  never  arrive  even  at  a  conjecture. 

That  happened  two  hundred  and  fourteen  years  ago. 
Here  is  the  brief  sum  of  all :  This  nun  sailed  from 
Spain  to  Peru ;  and  she  found  no  rest  for  the  sole  of  her 
foot.  This  nun  sailed  back  from  Peru  to  Spain ;  and 
she  found  no  rest  for  the  agitations  of  her  heart.  This 
nun  sailed  again  from  Spain  to  America  ;  and  she  found 
i— the  rest  which  all  of  us  find.  But  where  it  was 
could  never  be  made  known  to  the  father  of  Spanish 
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camps  that  sat  in  Madrid,  nor  to  Kate's  spiritual  father 
that  sat  in  Rome.  Known  it  is  to  the  great  Father  that 
once  whispered  to  Kate  on  the  Andes ;  but  else  it  has 
been  a  secret  for  two  centuries ;  and  to  man  it  remains 
a  secret  forever  and  ever.^ 
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PRELBIINARY    NOTE. 

What  is  the  justifying  purpose  of  this  pamphlet  16  at  this  mo- 
ment? Its  purpose  is  to  difiuse  amongst  those  of  the  middle 
classes,  whose  daily  occupations  leave  them  small  leisure  for 
direct  personal  inquiries,  some  sufficient  materials  for  appreciat- 
ing the  justice  of  our  British  pretensions  and  attitude  in  our 
coming  war  with  China.  It  is  a  question  frequently  raised 
amongst  public  journalists,  whether  we  British  are  entitled  to 
that  exalted  distinction  which  sometimes  we  claim  for  ourselves, 
and  which  sometimes  is  claimed  on  our  behalf,  by  neutral  observ- 
ers, in  the  national  practice  of  morality.  There  is  no  call  in 
this  place  for  so  large  a  discussion  ;  but,  most  undoubtedly,  in 
one  feature  of  so  grand  a  distinction,  in  one  reasonable  presump- 
tion for  inferring  a  protbunder  national  conscientiousness,  as  dif- 
fused among  the  British  people,  stands  upon  record,  in  the  pages 
of  history,  this  memorable  fact,  that  always  at  the  opening  (and 
at  intervals  throughout  the  progress)  of  any  war,  there  has  been 
much  and  angry  discussion  amongst  us  British  as  to  the  equitj 
of  its  origin,  and  the  moral  reasonableness  of  its  objects.  Where- 
as, on  the  Continent,  no  man  ever  heard  of  a  question  being 
raised,  or  a  faction  being  embattled,  upon  any  demur  (great  or 
small)  as  to  the  moral  grounds  of  a  war  To  be  able  to  face  the 
trials  of  a  war  — that  was  its  justification  ;  and  to  win  victories 
—  that  was  its  ratification  for  the  conscience. 
The  dispute  at  Shanghai,  in  1848>  equally  as  regards  the  origin 
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Df  that  dispute,  and  as  regards  the  Chinese  mode  of  conducting 
it,  -vvill  give  the  reader  a  key  to  the  Chinese  character  and  the 
Cliinese  policy.  To  begin  by  making  the  most  arrogant  resist- 
ance to  the  simplest  demands  of  justice,  to  end  by  cringing  in  the 
lowliest  fashion  before  the  guns  of  a  little  war-brig,  there  we  have, 
in  a  representative  abstract,  the  Chinese  system  of  law  and  gos- 
pel. The  equities  of  the  present  war  are  briefly  summed  u]^,  in 
this  one  question  :  What  is  it  that  our  brutal  enemy  wants  from 
us  ?  Is  it  some  concession  in  a  point  of  international  law,  or  of 
commercial  rights,  or  of  local  privilege,  or  of  traditional  usage, 
that  the  Chinese  would  exact  ?  Nothing  of  the  kind.  It  is 
simply  a  license,  guaranteed  by  ourselves,  to  call  us  in  all  proc- 
lamations by  scurrilous  names  ;  and,  secondly,  with  our  own  con- 
sent, to  inflict  upon  us,  in  the  face  of  universal  China,  one  signal 
humiliation.  Amongst  the  total  household  of  Christians,  who  is 
he  that  is  most  pointedly  insulted  and  trampled  under  foot?  It 
is  the  Cagoi  of  the  Pyrenees.  Amongst  Christian  nations,  again, 
which  is  the  most  fanatically  arrogant  ?  It  is  the  Spanish.  Yet 
this  fanatic  Spaniard  does  not  inflict  upon  this  downtrodden 
Cagot  an  insult  so  deep  as  that  which  is  insisted  on  by  the  Chi- 
nese towards  us.  The  Spaniard  never  disputed  the  Cagot 's  pai-tici- 
pation  in  Christian  hopes  ;  never  meditated  the  exclusion  of  the 
poor  outcast  from  his  parish  church  ;  he  contented  himself  with 
framing  a  separate  door  for  the  Cagot,  so  low  that  he  could  not 
pass  underneath  its  architrave,  unless  by  assuming  a  cringing 
and  supplicating  attitude.  But  us  —  the  freemen  of  the  earth  by 
emphatic  precedency  —  us,  the  leaders  of  civilization,  would  this 
putrescent  17  tribe  of  hole-and-corner  assassins  take  upon  them- 
selves, not  to  force  into  entering  Canton  by  an  ignoble  gatej  but 
to  ex-ilude  from  it  altogether,  and  forever.  Briefly,  then,  for  this 
licensed  scui-rility,  in  the  first  place  ;  and,  in  the  second,  for  this 
foul  indignity  of  a  spiteful  exclusion  from  a  right  four  times 
secured  by  treaty,  it  is  that  the  Chinese  are  facing  the  unhappy 
issues  of  war.  And  if  any  apologist  for  the  Chinese,  such  as  Mr. 
Cobden,  denies  this  view  of  the  case,  let  him  be  challenged  to 
name  that  Chinese  object  which  has  been  here  overlooked.  Simply 
this  one  statement,  if  it  cannot  be  contradicted,  settles  all  ques- 
tLons  as  to  the  justice  (on  our  side)  of  the  coming  war. 
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PREFACE. 

The  Chinese  question  is  that  which,  at  this  mo- 
ment [April  5,  1857],  possesses  the  public  mind, 
almost  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others,  and  is  likely 
to  do  so  for  the  next  six  months.^^  This  paramount 
importance  of  the  two-headed  Chinese  question  is 
now  speaking  through  organs  that,  in  the  most  emi- 
nent sense,  are  nalionally  representative.  China  it  is 
that  has  moulded,  with  a  decision  liable  to  no  misin- 
terpretation, the  character  of  the  new  Parliament. 
Suddenly,  summarily,  without  notice  or  warning, 
five  leading  members  of  the  last  Parliament,  Messrs. 
Cobden,  Bright,  Gibson,  Miall,  and  Fox,  all  charmed 
against  any  ordinary  assault  by  the  strength  of  their 
personal  claims,  having  not  only  great  services  to 
plead,  but  talents  of  the  quality  peculiarly  fitted  for 
senatorial  duties,  have  been  thrown  out  and  re- 
jected, with  the  force  of  a  volcanic  explosion,  by 
distinguished  electoral  bodies,  on  the  sole  groimd 
of  their  ruinous  and  unpatriotic  votes  with  respect 
to  China. 

Not  one  of  these  gentlemen  would  seem  to  have 
at  all  expected  his  doom.  And  this  strengthens  the 
inference,  which  other  indications  favor,  that  they 
have. not  studied  Chinese  politics,  or  in  any  reasona- 
ble degree  acquainted  themselves  with  the  Chinese 
character.  Blind  to  these  main  elements  in  the  ques- 
tion, Messrs.  Cobden,  &c.,  were  unavoidably  blind 
also  to  the  value  likely  to  be  put  upon  those  ele- 
ments   by  constituents  who  were  iiot  blind.     TIjis 
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ignorance  about  China  manifests  itself  everywhere. 
In  the  Upper  Hou.«e  of  Parliament  the  most  eminent 
statesmen,  Lords  Derby,  Grey,  Malmesbury,  and 
others,  betrayed  inexcusable  ignorance.  Not  that 
China  is  naturally  entitled  to  any  very  large  propor- 
tion of  attention  from  our  public  men, — the  ques- 
tions raised  by  China  being  generally  too  few  and 
simple  to  require  it,  — but  in  the  agitation  of  a  sud- 
den crisis,  throwing  deep  shadows  of  uncertainty 
over  the  immediate  prospects  of  our  far-distant 
brethren,  and  calling  for  strong  measures  on  our 
part,  most  undoubtedly  ao  man  should  have  come 
forward  to  advise  without  earnest  study  of  the  case  ; 
much  less  to  flatter  with  encouragement,  from  the 
bosom  of  our  Senate,  the  infamous  policy  of  our 
Cantonese  enemies.  Even  profounder  ignorance  of 
everything  Chinese  is  exhibited  by  Mr.  Roebuck. 
Would  it  have  been  credible,  one  month  back, 
that  an  upright,  high-minded,  public  servant  like 
Mr.  Roebuck,  sometimes  giving  way  to  an  irritable 
temperament  too  much  for  his  own  dignity,  but 
always  under  the  control  of  just  intentions,  would, 
upon  any  possible  temptation  from  partisanship, 
have  allowed  himself  to  speak  in  a  complimentary 
tone  of  the  ruffian,  larcinous,  poisoning  Canton  ? 
Mr.  Roebuck,  by  way  of  describing  and  appraising 
this  Chinese  city,  tells  the  manly  and  honorable 
people  of  Sheffield  that  it  is  very  much  like  their 
own  town  ;  that  its  main  characteristic  is,  to  have  a 
strong  will  of  its  own,  and  to  be  bold  in  expressing 
it.  And  he  leaves  it  altogether  doubtful  whether 
the  compliment,  in  this  comparison  of  the  two  cities^ 
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is  Dieant  for  Canton  or  for  SheflBeld.  Sheffield,  like 
many  towns  whose  population  is  chiefly  composed 
of  ingenious  and  self-dependent  artisans,  I  have 
long  known  and  admired  as  a  stubborn,  headstrong, 
sometimes,  perhaps,  turbulent  community,  but  al- 
ways moving  under  the  impulse  of  noble  objects. 
The  Sheffield  that  I  have  known  never  had  its 
streets  incrusted  with  layers  of  blood  from  unoffend- 
ing foreigners,  never  offered  bribes  for  wholesale 
murder,  never  gave  occasion  to  its  chief  magistrate 
for  alleging  that,  in  tempting  men  to  poison  un- 
known strangers,  he  had  simply  yielded  to  the 
coercion  of  the  town  mob.  Canton  has  risen  on 
foundations  laid  by  British  money.  As  a  city  dis- 
tinguished from  its  port.  Canton  was  nothing  until 
reared  and  cherished  by  English  gold.  And  the 
vile  population  of  the  place,  which  has  furnished  a 
by-word  of  horror  to  all  European  residents  in  the 
Chinese  seas,  has  been  fed  and  supported  in  every 
stage  of  its  growth  by  our  British  demand  for  tea. 
The  sorters,  the  packers,  the  porters,  the  boatmen, 
and  multitudes  beside  in  ministerial  trades,  live  and 
flourish  upon  what  virtually  are  English  wages. 
And  it  is  these  English,  above  all  other  foreigners, 
but  else  in  default  of  English  any  foreigners  whatso- 
ever, that  the  indigenous  murderer  of  Canton  cuts 
to  pieces  as  often  as  he  finds  him  alone  in  the  lanes 
of  Canton,  or  feebly  accompanied.  Such  a  roll-call 
of  murders  as  pollutes  the  annals  of  Canton  is  not 
matched  by  any  other  city,  ancient  or  modern.  And 
yet  Mr.  Eoebuck  assured  Sheffield,  from  the  hust- 
ings, that  she  was  favorably  distinguished  among 
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Mties  by  her  resemblance  to  Canton.  And  in  the 
midst  of  all  this,  whilst  ignoring  the  testimony  of 
our  able  and  experienced  countrymen  resident  on 
the  spot,  and  locally  familiar  with  every  foot  of  the 
ground,  and  with  every  popular  rumor  that  blows, 
never  once  had  Mr.  Roebuck  the  candor  to  acknowl- 
edge, for  the  arrest  of  judgment  among  his  auditors, 
that  every  Frenchman,  Belgian,  American,  and  men 
of  most  other  European  nations,  had  abetted  us,  had 
joined  us  in  warfare,  when  the  circumstances  had 
allowed  (as  the  Americans,^^for  instance,  though  not 
with  all  the  success  that  might  have  been  expected) ; 
and  finally,  whether  joining  our  arms  or  not  (which, 
in  fact,  until  equally  insulted  with  ourselves,  they 
could  not  do),  all  the  official  representatives  of  France 
—  consul,  superintendent,  and  naval  officer  —  had 
subscribed  the  most  cordial  certificates  of  our  intol- 
erable provocations,  of  our  forbearance  in  calling  for 
reparation,  and  of  our  continued  moderation  in  exact- 
ing that  reparation  when  it  could  no  longer  be  hoped 
for  from  the  offenders.  Is  Mr.  Roebuck  himself 
aware  that  the  two  great  leaders  of  civilization  in 
Western  Christendom  have  joined  in  justifying  our 
conduct  in  the  Canton  waters  ?  If  he  is,  how  came 
it  that,  in  fair  dealing,  he  did  not  mention  this  at 
Sheffield  ?  If  not  aware  of  it,  how  came  he  to  think 
himself  qualified  for  discussing  this  Chinese  ques- 
tion ? 

It  is  but  a  trifle,  after  this  flagrant  body  of  misrep- 
resentation, to  cite  the  errors  of  Lord  Dalkeith,  when 
speaking  from  the  county  hustings  in  Edinburgli 
(Tuesday,  March  31).     It  does  honor  to  his  coa 
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3ciontiou8ness  that,  whilst  erroneously  supposing  the 
Arrow  to  be  confessedly  no  British  vessel,  frora  the 
premature  letter  of  Sir  John  Bowring  to  Consul 
Parkes,  he  gave  his  vote  in  that  way  which  seemed 
best  to  mark  his  sense  of  what  then  appeared  to  be 
our  British  injustice  ;  and  it  does  honor  to  his  candor 
that,  on  having  since  seen  reason  to  distrust  the 
impression  which  originally  governed  him,  he  now 
declares  from  the  hustings  that  the  case  is  doubtful. 
"  I  will  not  give  my  opinion, ^^  says  the  earl,  "  as  to 
whether  we  were  right  or  wrong  in  the  question  of 
the  lorcha :  it  was  argued  both  ways  by  the  most 
eminent  lawyers  in  both  houses  of  Parliament/' 
Yes ;  but  being  argued,  with  whatever  legal  skill, 
upon  a  false  report  of  the  facts,  thus  far  the  whole 
debate  goes  for  nothing.  But  Lord  Dalkeith  adds  a 
sentence  (I  quote  from  the  "  Scotsman's  "  report) 
which  must  have  perplexed  his  hearers  and  readers : 
"  It  was  argued,"  he  says,  "  that,  in  dealing  with  a 
barbarous  people  like  the  Chinese,  —  for,  though  they 
are  a  people  learned  in  mathematics,  and  in  some  of 
the  erudite  sciences,  they  yet  are  a  barbarous  people, 
—  we  ought,"  &c.  As  to  the  barbarism,  nobody 
will  contradict  his  lordship  there;  but  as  to  the  math- 
ematics and  erudite  sciences,  this  is  the  first  time 
they  were  ever  heard  of;  and  I  cannot  but  suppose 
that  the  error  may  be  owing  to  some  equivocal 
phrases  in  the  "  Lettres  Edifiantes,"  or  other  works 
of  that  early  date.  No  native  Chinese,  educated  at 
a  native  school,  ever  advanced,  I  have  good  reason 
for  believing,  to  the  Fourth  Book  of  "  Euclid. '^ 
When  the  Roman  Catholic  Missionaries,  about  1640 
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and  especially  the  Jesuits,  to  whom  all  Europe  is  so 
much  indebted  for  the  diffusion  of  education,  and, 
above  all,  of  mathematics  (for  by  Jesuits  it  was  that 
the  "  Principia ''  of  the  heretic  Newton  were  first 
popularized  by  a  commentary),  the  Chinese  were  in 
too  abject  a  state  to  calculate  a  lunar  eclipse,  and 
many  times  the  astronomer-royal  was  bambooed  in 
punishment  of  his  miscalculations.  But  what  did 
these  horrid  savages  want  with  mathematics  ?  It  is 
perfectly  impossible  that  any  insulated  love  of  specu- 
lative truth  can  ever  arise.  One  mode  of  abstract 
truth  leads  into  another,  and  collectively  they  flour- 
ish from  rec?'p7'ocaZ  support.  Mathematics!  —  how 
could  those  men  have,  who  had  no  navigation,  no 
science  of  projectiles,  no  engineering,  no  land-sur- 
veying, no  natural  philosophy,  nor  any  practical 
discipline  that  depends  upon  mathematics  ?  To 
determine  "  the  fortunate  hour  ^^^^  ioY  any  inaugural 
act,  that  was  the  ultimate  object  of  "  science''  con- 
templated in  China.  Anything  more  than  this  was 
left  to  the  Jesuits.  In  fact,  a  lively  picture. of  the 
temporary  light  spread  by  the  Jesuits  might  be  drawn 
from  the  relations  of  Prospero  to  Caliban.  The 
mighty  wizard  first  taught  the  carnal  dog  to  distin- 
guish the  greater  and  the  lesser  light  —  in  fact,  to 
understand  the  cause  of  day  and  night.  But  beyond 
a  certain  point  he  could  not  go  :  all  teaching  was 
thrown  away  upon  one  who  could  not  be  taught  to 
vove  knowledge.  Caliban,  however,  was  at  least 
made  tractable  to  discipline  —  he  understood  the 
meaning  of  a  kick.     But  the  Chinese  Caliban, 
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**  Abhorred  slave, 
That  any  print  of  goodness  would  not  take," 

was  visited  by  successions  of  Prosperos,  and  perse* 
cutcd  them  all  whenever  the  casual  caprice  that 
protected  them  for  the  hour  had  burned  itself  out. 
Erroneous  praise  given  to  such  vile  burlesques  of 
intellectual  humanity  forces  a  man  to  lodge  his  pro- 
test. Had  the  Chinese  ever  been  inoculated  with 
any  true  science,  they  would  have  learned  to  appre- 
ciate those  who  have  more.  Once  let  them,  in  any 
one  pursuit,  manifest  a  sense  or  a  love  of  anything 
really  intellectual,  and  we  shall  then  have  a  hank 
over  them  —  then  first  they  will  rise  out  of  that 
monkey  tribe,  capable  of  mimicry,  but  of  no  original 
creative  act,  to  which  they  now  belong. 

Impressed  with  this  general  want  of  knowledge  as 
to  China  and  its  habits  of  feeling,  which  is  due  to 
mere  want  of  study  applied  to  that  subject,  I  have 
allowed  myself  to  suppose  that  it  might  be  service 
able  to  abstract,  and  to  make  accessible  for  the  mass 
of  readers,  the  Parliamentary  Blue  Books,  which  are 
constantly  filled  with  instructive  details,  but  are 
seldom  effectually  published  so  as  to  reach  readers 
not  wealthy,  nor  having  much  time  to  seek  after 
works  l^ing  out  of  the  ordinary  track.  As  one  mode 
of  doing  this,  I  have  here  reprinted  a  paper  of  my 
own  from  Titan,  which  embodies  a  good  deal  of  cir- 
cumstantial knowledge  originally  drawn,  in  great 
part,  from  Blue  Books  of  several  years  back.  To 
this  I  have  prefixed  what  will  be  found  a  seasonable 
account  of  an  angry  dispute  with  China  in  the  year 
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1848,  drawn  from  the  ample  report  made  officially  to 
government.  At  a  moment  when  the  subject  of 
China  is  sure  to  "be  universally  discussed,  no  case 
can  possibly  present  more  instructive  features ;  for 
it  was  conducted,  from  first  to  last,  by  a  man  of 
unrivalled  energy  and  resolution,  the  Consut  Ruther- 
ford Alcock ;  and  it  serves,  in  every  stage,  for  a 
representative  picture  of  the  Chinese  policy  in  deal- 
ing with  foreigners.  It  has  also  this  separate  value, 
that  it  rehearses  and  anticipates,  as  in  a  mirror,  the 
main  features  of  our  present  dispute,  some  nine  years 
younger,  with  Yeh  and  the  "  literati "  (as  we  ab- 
surdly call  the  poisoning  knaves)  of  Canton.  Here 
we  find  the  same  insolent  disposition  to  offer  insults, 
the  same  extravagant  obstinacy  in  refusing  all  real 
redress,  and  the  same  silly  attempt  to  cheat  us  with 
a  sham  redress.  Here,  also,  we  find  anticipated  the 
late  monstrous  doctrine  put  forward  in  Parliament  — 
namely,  that  no  retaliatory  measures  must  be  under- 
taken by  the  delegated  officers  —  consul  or  plenipo- 
tentiary —  until  the  whole  case  has  been  submitted 
to  the  home  government.  On  such  extravagant 
terms,  no  outrage,  however  atrocious,  could  be  re- 
dressed ;  the  opportunity  would  have  lapsed  ;  the 
sense  of  injury  would  have  faded  away,  and  the  sense 
of  justice  in  the  reprisals  would  be  blunted,  long  be- 
fore. Lord  Dalkeith,  indeed,  most  aristocratically 
suggests  that  the  disqualification  of  Sir  J.  Bowring 
for  instant  retaliation  arose  out  of  his  station  :  he 
was  not  of  rank  sufficient  to  undertake  hostilities. 
War  demanded  a  baron  at  the  least.  If  that  were  so, 
ihen  government  had  been  greatly  to  blame  in  not 
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originally  appointing  a  man  of  adequate  rank  to  fill 
the  situation.  The  public  service  suffers,  danger  is 
allowed  to  ripen,  the  reparable  becomes  irreparable, 
under  such  a  doctrine  as  this.  To  what  excess  would 
our  interests  have  been  damaged  in  Burmah,  in 
Scinde,  in  Affghanistan,  and  many  other  places,  had 
such  a  doctrine  operated  I  Let  us  hear,  on  this  sub- 
ject, two  men  of  the  most  appropriate  experience. 

First,  in  1848,  on  March  31,  thus  writes  Consul 
Alcock  on  the  supposed  propriety  of  his  seeking 
instructions  from  Hong-Kong  (a  thousand  miles  off) 
before  he  was  at  liberty  to  move  :  "  Too  distant  to 
refer  for  instructions,  I  have  been  compelled,  without 
delay  or  hesitation,  to  do  all  that  seemed  possible 
with  the  means  at  my  disposal.  If  fear  of  responsi- 
bility had  deterred  me,  I  conscientiously  believe  that, 
long  before  your  Excellency's  better  judgment  could 
have  been  brought  to  bear  upon  the  circumstances,  our 
position  would  have  been  materially  deteriorated, 
and  our  security  would  have  been  seriously  endan- 
gered.'' And  this,  he  adds,  is  the  opinion  also  of 
all  the  foreigners,  of  the  naval  officer  on  the  station, 
and  all  other  men  of  any  experience. 

Secondly,  on  March  29,  1848,  thus  write  the  con- 
sular representatives  of  foreign  powers,  address- 
ing our  admirable  British  Consul,  Mr.  Rutherford 
Alcock:  "11  est  certain  que  si  vous  eussiez  tarde 
d'u7i  seul  jour  k  exiger  et  obtenir  la  punition  exem- 
plaire  des  miserables  qui  s'etoient  rendus  coupables, 
&c.,  la  vie  et  les  proprietes  de  tons  les  etrangers 
etoient  serieusement  compromises.''  A  single  day's 
delay  would,  it  seems,  have  been   dangerous,   mighi 
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have  been  ruinous  ;  and  yet  people  would  have  life- 
and-death  arrangements  to  wait  for  communication 
between  Shanghai  and  London  1 

Shanghai,  as  is  well  known  to  those  few  persons 
who  have  made  themselves  acquainted  with  our 
Chinese  treaties,  is  one  of  the  five  ports  laid  open 
to  our  commercial  shipping  —  that  is,  extorted  from 
the  terrors  of  China  by  our  ten  thousand  expostulating 
bayonets ;  and  next  after  Canton  it  is  the  most 
important.  Here  we  British  had,  upon  the  whole, 
lived  very  much  unmolested  ;  for  a  thousand  miles, 
laid  between  us  and  the  murdering  ruffians  of  Can- 
ton, had  availed  to  cleanse  the  air  from  the  reeking 
fumes  of  human  shambles.  Early,  however,  in  the 
spring  of  1848,  six  years  after  our  drums  and  trum- 
pets were  heard  no  more,  this  happy  calm  was  inter- 
rupted by  a  ferocious  outrage,  which  is  of  the  last 
importance  for  reasons  of  permanent  diplomatic  value. 
The  reader  must  not  understand  that,  in  its  imme- 
diate features  of  violence  and  wantonness,  this  case 
transcended  many  others  in  or  near  Canton.  On  the 
contrary,  by  an  accident  no  life  was  lost  on  this 
occasion  ;  whereas  in  Canton  as  many  as  six  of  our 
countrymen  have  been  murdered  outright  in  one  and 
the  same  minute.  But  the  Shanghai  case  moved 
regularly  through  all  the  stages  of  judicial  inquest 
under  the  most  resolute,  vigilant  and  prudent  of 
Dublic  officers.  The  consul  at  Shanghai,  Mr.  RutLer- 
ibrd  Alcock,  fortunately  for  the  interests  of  justice 
on  this  particular  occasion, —  yet  that  was  a  trifle  by 
comparison  with  the  interests  of  our  general  position 
In  China, —  followed  up  the  criminal  inquest,  hunted 
12 
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back  upon  the  traces  of  the  ruffians  with  the  energy 
of  some  Hebrew  avenger  of  blood. 

On  VV^ednesday,  the  8th  of  March,  1848,  three 
British  missionaries  —  Medhurst,  Lockhart,  and  Muir- 
hoad  —  made  an  excursion  into  the  country  from 
Sliunghai,  for  the  purpose  of  distributing  Protestant 
tracts, —  a  purpose  quite  unintelligible  to  the  Celes- 
tial intellect.  The  furthest  point  of  their  journey 
was  Tsing-poo,  distant  about  ninety-six  le  [that  is, 
according  to  the  usual  valuation,  Aj^-  English  miles.  J^i 
The  exact  distance  became  a  question  of  importance, 
since  naturally  it  must  everywhere  be  desirable  for 
sustaining  a  complaint  against  wrong-doers,  that 
the  plaintiff  should  not  himself  be  found  trespassing 
upon  any  regulation  of  law.  Now,  the  treaty  lim- 
ited our  journeys  to  a  day^s  extent.  But  on  this 
point  there  seems  to  be  no  room  for  demur,  since  the 
consul  (whose  authority  is  here  unimpeachable) 
exonerates  the  missionaries  from  having  at  all 
exceeded  the  privileged  distance.  On  leaving  Tsing- 
poo,  the  missionaries  were  hustled  by  a  mob  —  not, 
perhaps,  ill-disposed  in  any  serious  extent,  but  rough 
and  violent.  Yet  this  moderation  might  be  merely 
politic ;  for  thus  far  the  mob  was  under  the  eye  of 
the  town  and  its  police.  But,  on  leaving  the  town, 
another  mob  was  seen  coming  after  them  —  appar- 
ently, by  its  angry  and  menacing  gestures,  of  a  more 
dangerous  character.  Two  of  the  missionaries,  Med- 
hurst and  Lockhart,  being  able  to  converse  fluently 
in  Chinese,  thought  it  best  to  expostulate  with  this 
ttiob  ;  and,  accordingly,  to  await  their  coming  up 
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Any  expression  of  courage  was  likely  to  do  service, 
hut  in  this  case  it  failed. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  minutely  the  circum- 
stances of  the  outrage.  The  missionaries  were 
knocked  down,  trampled  on,  robbed  of  their  watches 
and  all  other  personal  effects,  and  then  dragged  back 
to  Tsing-poo,  with  the  avowed  intention  of  either 
forcing  them  severally  to  pay  a  ransom  of  one  thou- 
sand dollars,  or  else  (which,  on  the  whole,  they  pre- 
ferred) of  striking  off"  their  heads  on  reaching  the 
other  side  of  the  city. 

Who  were  these  wretches,  thus  capable  of  medi- 
tating the  last  violence  against  a  party  of  inoffensive 
strangers,  that  had  come  to  Tsing-poo  on  a  mission 
unintelligible,  it  is  true,  to  them,  but  still  wearing  on 
its  face  a  purpose  of  disinterested  kindness  ?  A  few 
words  will  explain  their  position  with  regard  to  the 
government,  and  the  danger  which  attached  to  their 
enmity.  The  tributes  of  rice,  sent  to  Peking  by  the 
southern  provinces,  had  usually  been  conveyed  to 
Peking  by  way  of  the  grand  canal.  This  method, 
as  compared  with  the  conveyance  by  sea,  was  costly, 
but  had  been  forced  upon  the  government  as  the  one 
sole  resource  in  their  hands  for  employing  a  turbu- 
ent  body  of  junk-men.  At  this  crisis,  however,  an 
extraordinary  shallowness^  affected  the  grand  canal, 
and  the  grain  was  put  on  board  ships.  The  boatmen, 
amounting  to  thirteen  thousand,  but  by  some  accounts 
to  twenty  thousand,  were  thus  thrown  out  of  employ. 
How  were  they  to  live,  or  to  support  their  families  ? 
The  wicked  government  (which  Mr.  Roebuck  treats  aa 
ipecially  paternal)  allowed  them  to  understand  that 
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they  must  live  at  free  quarters,  as  privileged  maraud- 
ers, upon  the  surrounding  district ;  to  which  district 
they  had  accordingly  become  a  terrific  abomination. 

On  March  9,  the  day  immediately  following  the 
outrage,  the  proper  steps  were  taken  for  obtaining 
satisfaction  by  the  consul  resident  at  Shanghai.  A 
demand  was  instantly  lodged  with  the  Ta-oo-tae,  or 
sheriff,  for  the  arrest  of  the  persons  criminally  impli- 
cated in  the  attack,  for  their  trial,  for  their  punishment, 
and  for  the  restoration  of  the  stolen  property.  Very 
soon  it  became  evident  that  the  magistrate  had  not  the 
remotest  intention  of  attending  to  any  one  of  these 
demands.  "  With  a  singular  inaptitude,''  says  the 
consul,  "he  wasted  time  so  precious  to  him  in  mere 
subterfuges,  and  miserable  attempts  at  trick  and  eva- 
sion. And  the  arrests,  which  were  prevented  at 
first  only  by  his  want  of  will,  would  soon  pass  out 
of  his  power."  Once  convinced  that  nothing  was 
to  be  hoped  for  from  the  voluntary  aid  of  the  Ta-oo- 
tae,  the  consul  sat  down  to  calculate  his  means  of 
compulsion.  These  lay  chiefly  in  such  coercion  or 
restraint  as  might  be  found  applicable  to  a  vast  fleet 
of  junks  **  on  the  eve  of  departure  for  Peking,  and 
at  that  moment  lying  ready  laden  in  the  anchorage 
above  H.M.S.  Childers.  Of  these  junks  there  were 
more  than  a  thousand.  Of  all  that  vast  number,  not 
one,"  said  the  consul,  "  shall  pass  the  Childers," 
until  satisfaction  shall  have  been  given  as  to  the 
ar-est  of  the  Tsing-poo  criminals. 

This  embargo  had  been  maintained  for  several 
days,  when  the  Ta-oo-tae  attempted  to  intimidate  the 
consul  by  suborning  two  deputy  officers  to  suggest 
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the  probability  of  an  attack  from  a  Shanghai  mob. 
This  suggestion  was  made  by  way  of  letter,  and  the 
men  asked  for  a  personal  interview,  at  which  they 
would  have  attempted  to  enforce  their  alarms  more 
efifectually.  But  the  consul  contemptuously  refused 
to  see  them.  "  I  have,''  said  he,  "  a  wife  and  family 
living  in  the  very  centre  of  Shanghai.  They  and  I 
are  at  your  mercy  ;  but  that  will  not  frighten  me  from 
my  duty." 

On  March  12,  the  consul  writes  to  say,  "  That, 
up  to  yesterday  evening,  three  days  since  the  out- 
rage had  elapsed  without  result.  All  the  parties 
implicated  had  been  seen  by  hundreds,  must  be 
known  to  the  policemen  who  assisted  in  the  release 
of  the  British  so  cruelly  maltreated  ;  and,  finally, 
that  all  the  junk-men  are  in  the  employ  of  the 
Chinese  government.  The  consul  is  bound  to 
inform  the  Ta-oo-tae  that,  undel*these  circumstances, 
any  hesitation  or  any  delay  amounts  to  a  denial  of 
justice.'' 

On  the  day  following,  namely,  March  13,  the  con- 
sul writes  again  :  "  The  ringleaders  in  the  late  mur- 
derous attack  upon  British  subjects  have  not  yet  been 
seized.  It  is  now,  therefore,  the  consul's  duty  to 
inform  the  chief  magistrate,  that  between  nation 
and  nation,  in  all  countries  not  thoroughly  barbarous, 
it  is  a  recognized  law,  when  an  injury  is  inflicted  for 
which  reparation  is  refused,  the  nation  aggrieved 
may  do  itself  justice,  when  justice  cannot  otherwise 
DC  obtained."  The  consul  then  shows,  that  for  him 
the  dilemma  has  arisen,  either  to  see  the  highest  inter- 
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ests  of  his  nation  sacrificed  by  the  impunity  granted 
to  these  criminals  ;  or 

And  then  he  states  distinctly  the  other  horn  of 
the  dilemma  in  these  tbllowing-  terms  : 

''  If,  within  forty -eight  hours  reckoned  from  dooq 
of  this  present  day,  ten  of  the  ringleaders  are  not 
in  Shanghai  for  trial  and  punishment,  the  consul 
will,  in  that  case,  take  other  steps  to  obtain  that 
reparation  which  the  honorable  Ta-oo-tae  must  then 
be  understood  solemnly  to  have  refused.'' 

But  was  justice  to  linger  through  these  forty-eight 
hours  ?  By  no  means :  provisional  steps  were  to  be 
taken  instantly  —  namely,  these  two  : 

First,  "  No  duties  for  British  ships  can  be  paid 
over  to  the  custom-house  ; '' 

Secondly,  "Nor  can  it  be  permitted  that  the 
grain  junks  now  in  the  river  shall  leave  the  port ; 
and  I  trust  that  yody  the  honorable  Ta-oo-tae,  may 
see  the  prudence  of  forbidding  them  to  make  the 
attempt." 

The  consul  then  wisely  reminds  the  magistrate, 
whose  doing  it  is  virtually  that  these  resolute  meas- 
ures are  adopted  ;  let  him  —  let  the  dispenser  of 
justice  —  cease  to  cherish  murderers,  and  all  will 
return  to  its  natural  channels.  Indispensable  is  this 
continued  moral  memento  ;  for  else  the  knave  would 
toe  surely  forget  that  anybody  was  accountable  for 
the  pressure  on  the  Chinese  finances  except  Her 
Britannic  Majesty's  representative. 

The  consul  winds  up  by  these  two  paragraphs,, 
that  must  have  carried  with  them  the  poison  of  scor- 
pions : 
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First,  with  regard  to  the  evasion  attempted  of 
iate  more  and  more  by  the  Chinese  authorities,  and 
which,  with  their  usual  silliness,  they  fancy  to  be  a 
knockdown  blow  to  the  British,  such  as  cannot  be 
parried,  —  namely,  that  they,  the  Chinese,  find  them- 
selves in  a  mere  inability  to  control  their  own  mob, 
and  that  nobody  can  justly  be  summoned  to  the 
performance  of  impossibilities,  —  the  consul  simply 
requests  the  Ta-oo-tae  to  observe  that  in  that  case 
the  treaty  lapses,  and  becomes  so  much  waste  paper. 
It  had  then,  confessedly,  been  the  crime  of  the 
Peking  government,  in  an  earlier  stage  of  the  inter- 
course with  Britain,  to  undertake  that  which,  if  now 
aware,  then  and  always  it  must  have  been  aware,  of 
inability  to  perform.  If  this  inability  is  not  to  be 
regarded  as  a  sharper's  trick,  then  the  British  reenter 
upon  those  rights  of  self-indemnification  which,  upon 
mendacious  pretences,  they  had  consented  to  with- 
draw ;  and  the  Chinese  reenter  upon  those  evils  from 
which,  under  a  fraudulent  representation,  we  con- 
sented to  deliver  them.  Nothing  was  exacted  from 
Peking  except  the  withdrawal  of  patronage  from 
murder. 

The  closing  paragraph,  ominous  in  Chinese  ears  as 
the  bell  of  St.  Sepulchre  in  past  times  to  the  poor 
Newgate  convict,  ran  thus  :  "  I  entreat  you,  whilst 
t  is  yet  time,  to  put  an  end  to  this  untoward  state 
of  affairs  by  producing  the  criminals  ; "  [there  lay 
the  sum  of  our  demand  ;]  "  but,  if  this  be  not  done, 
it  remains  for  me  to  announce  my  determination  tc 
redress    the    injury   inflicted. '^      The    consul    then 
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announces  the  arrival  of  II. M.S.  Childers,  and  the 
immediate  approach  of  her  comrade,  the  Espiegle. 

■  "  And  should  further  insult,  molestation,  or  injury 
be  ojffered  to  British  subjects,  I  will  summon  every 
British  ship  within  roach  to  the  anchorage  ;  and  the 
consequences  will  rest  on  your  Excellency's  head, 
whose  acts  will  have  been  the  cause  of  all  that  may 


Let  us  pause  a  moment  to  review  the  case  so  far 
as  it  has  even  yet  travelled.  I  have  noticed  in 
another  part  of  this  pamphlet  the  inhuman  obstinacy 
of  the  Chinese,  quite  unparalleled  in  human  annals, 
agreeably  to  which  experience  it  is  a  common  remark 
of  Europeans  in  China,  that  no  good  ever  comes  of 
reasoning  with  a  Chinaman  ;  for  what  he  says  at 
first,  though  by  mere  accident,  that  he  fancies  it  a 
point  of  nobility  to  insist  on  at  the  last.  But  at  what 
price  ?  Let  this  be  judged  by  the  present  case. 
This  dog,  now  playing  his  antics  before  us  in  a  style 
to  make  the  angels  weep,  is  pretending  to  think  it  a 
meritorious  distinction  in  his  public  history,  that  he 
has  screened,  and  will  continue  to  screen,  from  justice 
a  gang  of  bloody  criminals.  Why  ?  On  what  alle- 
gation ?  Allow  him  even  the  benefit  of  what  is 
essential  to  the  comfort  of  a  Chinese,  namely,  false- 
hood, upon  what  mendacious  pretence  does  he  build 
his  patronage  of  these  thieves  ?  Is  it  that  he  takes 
some  separate  and  eccentric  view  of  their  murderous 
acts  ?  Is  it  as  a  hair-splitting  casuist  that  he  comes 
SDrward  ?  Not  at  all  ;  he  admits  the  very  worst  of 
what  is  alleged  against   them   by  ourselves.     Is  it 
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uhen  simply  that  he  shrinks  from  the  trouble  that  may 
chance  to  be  connected  with  the  arrest  of  the  accused  ? 
But  as  3^et  he  has  not  made  an  attempt  to  arrest 
them  ;  and  already,  even  at  this  early  stage  of  the 
case,  it  has  become  evident  enough  that  trouble 
incalculably  greater  will  attend  the  refusal  to  arrest. 
Is  it  then  that  he  has  been  bribed  by,  or  on  behalf 
of,  the  wrong-doers  ?  Neither  case  is  possible. 
There  is  nobody  who  takes  any  interest  in  the  rut 
fians  ;  and  they,  individually,  are  paupers.  The  sole 
reason  which  governs  the  Ta-oo-tae  is  derived  from 
the  impulse  of  demoniac  obstinacy.  From  the  first 
he  had  sworn  to  himself  that  the  consul  should  not 
obtain  his  demand.  And,  in  fact,  it  will  not  be 
obtained  through  this  officer,  though  it  is  daily 
becoming  clearer  that  it  will  be  obtained  in  spite  of 
this  officer,  to  the  signal  injury  of  this  officer,  and 
(unless  he  should  have  the  fiend's  luck  as  well  as  his 
own),  probably,  to  his  ruin.  Yet  all  this  plain  sum- 
mons of  common  sense  is  overthrown  by  the  single 
impulse  of  Chinese  currish  restiveness. 

Considered  as  a  morbid  phenomenon  in  the  history 
of  human  nature,  the  case  [that  is,  not  the  individual 
case,  but  the  Chinese  case  generally]  is  interesting  ; 
%nd  it  is  worth  while  arraying  before  the  reader  that 
series  of  mortifications  which  had  already  followed 
out  of  the  Ta-oo-taed  obstinacy,  and  was  likely  every 
week  to  thicken  its  gloomy  shadows : 

First,  he  had  been  baffled  —  and,  which  was  still 
more  mortifying,  he  had  been  exposed  as  a  baffled 
Agent  —  in  a  little  intrigue  for  undermining  the  offi- 
cial rights    and   dignity  of  the   consul,  Rutherford 
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Alcock.  The  Taoo-tae  had  written  privately  to  Mr. 
Medhurst,  with  a  view  to  some  secret  hole-and-cor 
ner  settlement  of  the  case,  such  as  might  evade  the 
call  for  the  criminals,  and  supersede,  as  a  res  judicata, 
the  official  interference  of  the  consul.  With  sum- 
mary decision,  the  consul  showed  him  that  his 
manoeuvres  were  known  to  him,  and  were  too  friv- 
olous (as  being  founded  in  total  ignorance  of  inter- 
national diplomacy)  to  cause  him  any  serious  con' 
cern. 

Secondly,  he  had  hoped  that  this  refusal  of  the 
Tsing-poo  delinquents  would  operate  most  prejudi-' 
cially  to  the  British  interests,  in  so  far  as  they  de- 
pended upon  public  opinion.  And  this  result  really 
would  have  followed,  but  for  the  powerful,  counter- 
action effected  by  the  consul.  He  was  fully  aware 
of  the  intense  interest  in  this  affair  taken  by  the 
whole  population  between  Shanghai  and  Tsing-poo. 
The  Chinese  in  this  province,  previously  perplexed 
in  extremity  by  the  counter  indications  of  British 
character,  had  been  impressed  profoundly  by  reports 
to  the  disadvantage  of  our  power  and  credit  from 
Canton  ;  they  were  generally  in  a  state  of  suspense 
upon  the  true  tendencies  of  our  influence  and  weight 
with  the  supreme  government ;  and  this  contest  with 
the  local  government,  tending  (as  apparently  it  did) 
^0  an  open  rupture,  was  naturally  watched  by  the 
whole  population  over  an  area^'^  of  a  thousand  square 
miles  (that  is,  over  all  the  interjacent  country  con- 
:iecting  Shanghai  and  Tsing-poo,  and  round  each  of 
these  neighboring  cities  as  a  centre).  But  this 
rigilant  interest  was  trained  into  currents  favorable 
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to  tlie  British  name  by  placards  (in  the  Chinese  lan- 
guage for  the  native  population,  in  the  English  lan- 
guage for  the  European  population),  emanating  from 
the  judicious  pen  of  the  consul.  These  placards 
were,  in  one  special  feature,  most  skilfully  framed  — 
that  so  far  from  arrogantly  or  ostentatiously  array- 
ing before  their  readers  the  vast  British  resouices, 
on  the  contrary,  they  sought  to  apologize  for  the 
painful  necessity  of  employing  them.  Nevertheless, 
in  the  very  act  of  thus  apologizing,  unavoidably  they 
rehearsed  and  marshalled  those  terrors  which  they 
deprecated.  How  painful  to  summon  this  eighty- 
four-gun  ship  !  How  disagreeable  to  call  up  that 
dreadful  Nemesis  steamer,  which  revives  so  many 
angry  memorials !  Yet  in  deprecating  he  records 
tliem. 

It  was  not  that  the  consul  really  felt  the  con- 
fidence, or  not  all  the  confidence,  which  patriotically 
he  simulated.  But  he  knew  that  it  would  be  ruinous 
to  manifest  any  fears  ;  upon  the  least  encouragement 
in  that  way  a  Chinese  populace  becomes  unmanage- 
able, for  the  Chinese  is  a  natural  connoisseur  in 
cowardice  ;  by  sympathetic  instinct  he  understands 
and  appreciates  every  movement  of  fear.  The  con- 
sul, therefore,  suffered  the  ladies  of  his  family  to 
traverse  the  city  every  day  at  high  noon,  and  in 
every  direction,  not  hiding  from  himself  or  them, 
meantime,  that  upon  any  hostile  demonstration  from 
the  mob  of  Shanghai,  he  and  they  were  lost ;  for 
their  dwelling  was  in  the  very  centre  of  the  city, 
from  wliich  no  escape  was  possible.  Let  the  reader, 
mcanfi/  le,  in  estimating  this  attempt  to  work  upoD 
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the  consul's  fears  for  his  family,  transfer  the  situar 
tion  in  his  imagination  to  London,  and  figure  to  him- 
self our  own  sheriffs  of  London  and  Middlesex,  under 
instructions  from  the  Foreign  Oflice,  and  from  the 
Privy  Council,  striving  to  terrify  a  Chinese  envoy 
from  his  duty,  by  suggesting  dangerous  mobs. 

This  dodge  having  failed,  the  Ta-oo-tae  (whom  for 
Bake  of  brevity,  permit  me  henceforward  to  call^  by 
the  well-known  name  of  Mr.  Toots)  tried  another. 
He  had  pledged  his  word  at  ten  a.m.,  that  in  return 
for  notorious  forbearances  on  the  part  of  the  consul, 
he  would  himself  abstain  from  all  underhand  intrigues 
with  the  rice-junks.  At  eleven  a.  m.  on  the  same  day 
he  issued  secret  orders  that  these  junks  should  drop 
down,  and  try  to  slip  out  by  threes  and  fours,  hoping 
thus  to  distract  the  little  Childers.  This  ruse,  also, 
having  failed,  next  he  practised  others  more  and  more 
childish.  He  caused,  for  instance,  bricks  to  be  piled 
elaborately  above  the  rice.  But  Jack,  on  board  the 
Childers,  found  prime  larking  in  watching  and  baffling 
all  these  wiles.  The  little  Childers  proved  herself 
"  a  brick "  in  maintaining  the  consul's  embargo  ; 
and  upon  the  whole  it  was  certain  that  the  merest 
trifle,  if  any  at  all,  of  the  rice  had  slipped  through. 

An  interdict  having  simultaneously  been  put  upon 
the  payment  of  the  usual  British  dues  to  the  custom- 
house, those  who  sat  at  the  receipt  of  custom  be- 
gan to  hold  a  sinecure  office.  Fine  holiday  times 
there  were  now  in  Shanghai,  which  made  the  Chinese 
Mr.  Toots  very  popular  at  that  port ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  at  Peking,  and  all  around  the  Imperial 
fiichequer,  which  showed  all  the  symptoms  of  gal 
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lopping  consumption,  he  would  have  been  cursed  by 
bell,  book,  and  candle,  had  it  been  known  distinctly 
who  caused  the  stoppage.  Toots,  therefore,  fancied 
that  he  would  try  his  hand  at  a  new  swindle,  which 
could  cost  him  only  two  dollars  and  a  lie.  So,  one 
fine  morning,  he  said  to  the  consul,  What  is  it  you 
want  ?  —  Cons.  What  is  it  ?  Why,  I  should  think 
you  knew  pretty  well  by  this  time  :  what  I  want 
is,  the  Tsing-poo  knaves.  —  Toots.  Well,  I  Ve  got 
'em.  —  Cons.  How  many  ?  —  Toots.  Two  ;  but,  as 
they  were  the  ringleaders,  that  ought  to  do.  —  Cons. 
No.  It  's  too  little,  by  eight.  However,  as  a  pay- 
ment to  account,  I  '11  take  it.  We  '11  call  it  a  first 
instalment.  But  let  's  have  a  look  at  the  men  ;  are 
you  sure  they  are  genuine  ?  —  Toots.  0,  quite.  — 
Cons.  Well,  1  '11  send  for  the  missionaries.  These, 
on  arriving,  were  introduced,  together  with  the  con- 
sul, to  the  supposed  rufiians  ;  but  the  whole  pretence 
was  instantaneously  detected  as  a  hoax.  Neither 
of  the  men  could  be  recognized  by  any  of  the  mis- 
sionaries ;  and,  by  an  ingenious  artifice  of  the  con- 
sul, they  were  conclusively  exposed  as  swindlers. 
Concerting  his  plan  with  the  missionaries,  the  con- 
sul challenged  both  the  knaves  to  answer  him  this 
question, — one  most  rememberable  incident  in  the 
course  of  the  outrage,  —  Had  it  happened  at  the  east 
(otherwise  the  Shanghai)  gate,  or  at  the  north  gate? 
After  an  embarrassed  pause,  both  men  said,  At  the 
north  gate.  Now,  in  fact,  it  had  happened  at  neither, 
but  in  the  very  centre  of  the  town,  two  miles  re- 
moved from  any  gate.  This  dodge,  therefore,  would 
Qot  work,  any  more  than  the  brick-masked  rice.    The 
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two  scoundrels  were  exploded  from  the  stage  with 
peals  of  laughter,25  whilst  Mr.  Toots  walked  ott"  re 
infecta,  saying,  It 's  of  no  consequence,  not  of  the  very 
least  consequence,  not  the  slightest  in  the  world. 

But  nobody  could  say  that  of  the  next  move  in  the 
game.  The  consul  had  by  this  time  become  weary 
of  the  fool's  play,  which,  because  it  was  childish  and 
girlish  beyond  all  belief  to  European  minds,  was  not 
on  that  account  the  less  knavish  or  the  less  danger- 
ous. He  was  therefore  now  prepared  to  play  his  last 
and  capital  card.  Neither  the  rice  embargo  nor  the 
customs^  interdict  was  of  a  nature  to  be  long  con- 
tinued—  the  pressure,  growing  every  hour  more 
severe,  would  have  found  a  vent  in  riots,  such  as 
neither  prudence  nor  conscience,  on  our  British  side, 
was  likely  to  contemplate  steadfastly.  The  last 
resource,  therefore,  in  a  case  where  the  subordinate 
magistrates  showed  no  signs  of  yielding,  must  be  an 
armed  appeal  to  the  higher.  This  was  tried  :  it  was 
tried  instantly ;  instantly  it  met  with  the  amplest 
acquiescence  ;  instantly  satisfaction  was  awarded  on 
each  several  article  of  our  complaint ;  and  to  all 
appearance  (though  such  appearances  are  hard  to 
spell  in  trick-trick-tricking  China)  the  celestial  pig- 
tail curled  up  wrathfuUy  against  Mr.  Toots,  and 
frowns  mantled  on  the  celestial  countenance,  though 
Mr.  Toots  persisted  in  saying  that  it  was  of  no  con- 
sequence—  not  the  least ;  no,  I  assure  you,  not  of 
the  slightest  conceivable  consequence.  The  arch 
little  gypsy,  the  saucy  Espiegle,  thought  otherwise. 
She  and  Mr.  Toots  differed  in  opinion.  For  she  it 
was  that  worked  the  whole  revolution ;    she  it  was 
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that  carried  a  certain  letter  from  the  consul,  and 
also  the  consul's  compliments,  into  the  great  river 
Yang-tse-Keang;  and  from  pure  forgetfulness  (which 
I  can  allow  for,  being  myself  subject  to  frequent 
absence  of  mind),  she  carried  at  the  same  time  her 
whole  armament  of  guns.  This  little  ship,  finding 
herself  in  this  huge  river,  danced  a  few  cotillons  up 
and  down  ;  but,  at  last,  night  coming  on,  she  settled 
down  to  business  ;  ran  up  to  Nanking ;  asked  if  the 
viceroy  lived  there  ;  and,  finding  he  did.  Jack  handed 
in  his  papers,  saying  that  the  viceroy  would  find  a 
writ  inside  for  himself.  It  is  inconceivable  what  a 
fright  and  what  a  termashaw  were  caused  by  this  lit- 
tle Espiegle.  For  hundreds  of  miles  on  both  banks 
of  the  river  were  seen  men  peering  into  honeycombed 
guns,  like  magpies  into  a  marrow-bone,  cleaning 
muskets,  sharpening  swords,  drying  damp  gunpow- 
der. Some  reason  there  was  for  all  this  alarm,  since 
the  Espiegle  had  her  guns  with  her ;  she  showed  her 
teeth;  and  the  last  time  that  the  "Son  of  the 
Ocean"  ^6  or  any  of  his  children  could  have  seen  such 
teeth  had  been  sixteen  years  ago  :  at  which  date 
results  had  followed  never  to  be  forgotten  by  China  ; 
for,  beyond  all  doubt,  the  great  social  swell,  the  rest- 
lessness, and  the  billowy  state  of  insurrectionary 
uproars,  that  have  agitated  China  ever  since  their 
war  with  us,  owe  their  origin  to  that  war.  They 
trace  not  only  their  time  origin,  but  their  causal  ori- 
gin to  that  war.  That  war  pierced  as  with  Ithuriel's 
ripear  the  great  bloated  carcass  of  China,  and  what 
followed  ?  The  old  Miltonic  Ithuriel  dislodged  tht 
mighty  form  of  a  leading  warrior  angel  from  what 
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had  seemed  to  be  a  bloated  toad  ;  but  Great  Britain, 
the  Ithuriel  of  1842,  simply  reversed  this  process  ; 
and  that  which,  under  old  traditional  superstitions, 
had  masqueraded  as  a  warrior  angel,  collapsed,  at 
one  touch  of  the  mighty  spear,  into  a  bloated  toad. 
The  blindness  of  China  prompted  him  to  come  (and 
needlessly  to  come)  into  collision  with  a  power  the 
mightiest  upon  earth ;  or,  under  any  estimate, 
mightiest  of  those  that  speak  from  a  double  centre 
of  land  and  sea.  The  title  of  leader  among  terra- 
queous potentates,  no  rival  (however  jealous)  will 
refuse  to  Great  Britain  ;  and  exactly  such  a  power  it 
was  that  China  should  have  shunned  :  because  the 
great  nations  that  are  strong  only  in  armies  cannot, 
from  the  cost  and  other  causes,  transfer  one-fortieth 
part  of  their  forces  to  regions  so  remote  as  China. 
Even  St.  Petersburg  is  above  six  thousand  miles  dis- 
tant (and  therefore  Moscow  not  five  hundred  miles 
Ie«s)  from  the  very  nearest  (that  is,  the  northern- 
most) of  the  Chinese  capitals  —  namely,  Peking  ; 
consequently  much  more  from  the  southern  capitals 
of  China ;  and,  meantime,  all  the  populous  and 
most  available  part  of  Russia  is  divided  from  China 
by  vast  (often  fountainless)  deserts,  and  by  vast 
(often  pathless)  steppes.  No  potentate,  therefore, 
on  whom  the  sun  looks  down  was  more  to  be  feared 
by  China  as  her  evil  genius  than  Great  Britain  :  none 
ever  showed  so  much  forbearance  ;  none  so  much 
forgot  her  own  majesty  in  desire  to  conciliate  this 
brutal  megatherium.  Yet  upon  folly  that  is  doomed 
all  advantages  are  thrown  away.  And  Britain  — 
that    asked    nothing    from   China,    but,    1,    not    to 
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swindle  by  means  of  a  Commissioner  Lin :  2, 
not  to  patronize  murder ;  3,  to  keep  a  better 
tongue  in  her  head  —  could  not  obtain  these  most 
reasonable  demands  in  return  for  vast  commercial 
benefits.  At  length  that  Britain,  which  China  so 
insolently  rejected  as  a  friend,  was  made  the  instru- 
ment of  her  chastisement.  Not  meaning  to  do  more 
than  to  repress  her  insolence,  which  at  length  had 
become  an  active  and  contagious  nuisance,  we  probed 
and  exposed  her  military  weakness  to  an  extent  that 
is  now  irrevocable.  Seeking  only  to  defend  our  own 
interests,  unavoidably  we  laid  bare  to  the  whole 
world,  and  therefore  to  her  own  mutinous  children, 
the  condition  of  helpless  wreck  in  which  China  had 
long  been  lying  prostrate.  The  great  secret  (whis- 
pered no  doubt  in  Asia  for  some  generations)  was 
hroadly  exposed.  As  some  parliamentary  candidate 
rightly  expressed  it,  China  is  now  in  a  general  state 
of  disintegration  —  rotten  in  one  part,  she  is  hollow 
in  another.  On  this  quarter  you  detect  cancer ;  on 
that  quarter  you  find  nothing  on  which  cancer  could 
prey.  Neither  is  there  any  principle  of  relf-restora- 
tion.  Vital  stamina  there  are  none ;  and  amongst 
the  children  of  the  state,  cruel  subjects  of  a  cruel 
an.d  wicked  government,  it  is  vain  to  count  upon  any 
filial  tenderness  or  reverential  mercy  towards  their 
dying  mother.  Mercy  there  is  (to  use  Shakspeare's 
language)  about  "  as  much  as  there  is  milk  in  a  male 
tiger  ;  '^  and  as  to  principles  that  might  do  the  work 
of  alienated  affections,  who  has  ever  witnessed  such 
ipnngs  of  action  amongst  the  Chinese  ?  Gone, 
therefore  —  burned  out  —  in  China,  is  any  one  prin 
13 
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dple  of  cohesion  to  which  you  can  look  for  the 
restoration  of  a  government.  Since  our  war,  there 
has  been  no  general  government  —  none  but  a  local 
and  fractured  one  :  and  what  has  disguised,  or  par- 
tially masked,  this  state  of  anarchy,  is  simply  the 
vast  extent  of  China ;  secondly,  the  comatose  con- 
dition of  what  are  called  the  liter aii  ;  and  thirdly,  the 
discontinuous  currency  of  all  public  movements,  from 
the  want  of  any  real  Press ;  and  the  want  of  any 
such  patriotic  interests  as  could  ever  create  a  Press. 
We  therefore  having  been  the  organs  by  which 
this  fatal  revolution  was  effected  in  China,  and  our 
triumph  in  1842  having  been  sealed  by  the  martial 
events  that  occurred  in  the  Yang-tse-Keang,  natu- 
rally enough  our  reappearance  upon  that  stage  awak- 
ened memories  and  fears  accounting  for  a  great 
body  of  agitation.  A  generation  partly  new  was 
growing  up,  that  had  heard  of  us,  and  read  of  us,  as 
terrific  water-monsters,  sharks,  or  crocodiles,  but 
many  of  whom  had  not  seen  us.  In  those  circum- 
stances, naturally,  the  rush  was  great  to  see  our  jolly 
tars  of  the  Espiegle  ;  and  disappointed  were  many 
that  our  heads  did. not  grow  beneath  our  shoulders. 
The  presents,  and  gages  d^amitie,  which  we  received 
from  the  mob,  were  painfully  monotonous  —  too  gen- 
erally assuming  the  shape  of  paving-stones.  How- 
ever, it  was  pleasant  to  find  that  in  the  distribution 
of  these  favors  their  own  countrymen,  the  mandarins, 
went  along  with  us  —  share  and  share  alike  :  indeed, 
some  thought  they  got  seven  to  our  six,  .which  was 
'nhospitable.  Such  was  our  reception  from  the 
mob  ;  but  from  the  viceroy,  and  what  elsewhere  we 
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2all  the  literati,  distinguished  was  our  welcome,  and 
oily  the  courtesies  at  our  service. 

But  the  great  result  of  the  trip  to  Nanking  was, 
that  we  gained  all  the  objects  contemplated  by  the 
consul  in  a  degree,  and  with  a  facility,  that  no  man 
could  have  counted  on ;  so  that  no  act  of  vigor  ever 
perhaps  so  fully  justified  itself  by  the  results  as  did 
this  of  the  consul.  The  fact  was,  they  were  all 
alarmed  at  our  presence.  Vainly  we  spoke  words 
of  friendship  and  assurance..  The  emperor  himself 
was  not  very  far  off,  and  was  agitated  by  the  visit 
of  the  little  Espiegle  ;  which  the  crew  could  not 
understand,  saying,  "  Bless  your  heart,  the  little  pet 
wouldn't  harm  a  fly ;  she's  as  quiet  as  a  lamb." 
She  might  be  so,  but  the  literati  were  all  anxious 
that  the  lamb  should  seek  her  pastures  in  some  other 
river.  This  uneasiness  was  our  greatest  auxiliary : 
aided  by  this,  we  obtained  almost  instant  despatch  ; 
and,  that  the  lamb  might  have  no  pretence  for  com- 
ing back  to  attack  the  wolves,  everything  asked  for 
was  conceded.  Had  we  asked  for  Toots'  head,  we 
should  probably  have  got  it. 

Within  three  days,  those  ten  ringleaders,  whom 
Toots  had  found  it  so  dire  an  impossibility  to  pro- 
duce for  trial,  were  paraded  with  the  cangue  (or 
portable  pillory)  about  their  necks  in  the  centre  of 
Shanghai ;  and  subsequently  provided  with  cham- 
bers suited  to  their  various  walks  of  study,  in  select 
dungeons.  The  thousand  junks,  ni  number,  roomi- 
ness, and  elegance  of  accommodation,  probably  well 
representing  the  thousand  "black  ships  "  that  fol- 
lowed Admiral  Agamemnon  to  the  Troad,  were  all 
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in  Jiie  miuute  suflt'ered  to  unmoor  by  the  little  Child' 
ers,  whose  wrath  exhaled  as  suddenly  as  that  of 
Diana  at  Aulis.  Consequently  rice  was  suddenly 
"  looking  down  "  to  a  horrible  extent  in  Peking. 
The  customs,  which  had  seemed  frozen  up,  now 
thawed  freely  into  the  celestial  breeches-pocket, 
though  sadly  intercepted  by  ravenous  mandarins  on 
the  way.  Concerning  all  which,  though  everybody 
else  was  pleased,  Toots  remarked  that  it  was  n't  of 
much  consequence  ;  in  fact,  speaking  confidentially, 
was  n't  of  any,  not  the  least  in  the  world,  of  no  con- 
sequence whatever.  So  terminated,  in  such  tri- 
umphant style,  and  with  reparation  so  ample,  this 
affair  of  Shanghai,  which,  left  to  itself,  or  confided 
to  any  other  hands  than  those  of  Rutherford  Alcock, 
naturally  and  rapidly  tended  to  a  new  war.  That 
tendency  it  was  which  so  much  alarmed  the  vice- 
roy. Of  all  diplomatists,  this  masterly  Rutherford 
Alcock  is  least  open  to  the  charge  of  having  ope- 
rated by  means  of  war  ;  since,  of  all  men  in  China, 
he  happens  to  be  the  one  who  prospered  exclusively 
by  preventing  a  war.  An  anonymous  writer  in  the 
'*  Scotsman  "  of  April  7  (having,  however,  no  sanc- 
tion ^'^  whatever  to  plead  from  the  Editor  of  the 
"Scotsman"),  is  most  bitter  in  his  reflections  on 
Consul  Alcock ;  so  bitter,  that  all  readers  will  sus- 
pect a  personal  feud  as  underlying  such  intemper- 
ate language.  This  I  will  not  repeat ;  but  will 
content  myself  with  summing  up,  as  a  suitable  close 
to  the  Shanghai  narrative.  Nine  years  have  now 
passed  since  the  drama  (at  one  time  looking  very 
like  a  tragedy)  closed  in  a  joyous  and  triumphau 
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catastrophe.  There  w;is  an  anagnorisis  [<tvuyvb)^iat,s) 
just  such  as  the  Stagirite  approves :  the  Tsing-poo 
ruffians  were  all  recognized  and  identified  to  the  sat- 
isfaction of  a  crowded  audience  by  the  three  mission- 
aries ;  they  were  punished  to  the  extent  of  what  the 
Chinese  law  allows,  except  that  death  (which  that  law 
awards  in  the  case  of  robbery)  was  remitted  with 
the  cordial  assent  of  the  injured  parties.  And, 
finally,  the  consul,  who  may  be  regarded  as  the 
hero  of  this  drama,  was  crowned  with  universal 
praise,  and  by  none  more  than  his  official  superiors, 
Sir  George  Bonham  and  Lord  Palmerston,  who  had 
blamed  or  doubted  his  policy  at  first,  but  had  now 
the  candor  to  allow  that  its  headlong  boldness  had 
constituted  its  main  ground  of  success. 

Meantime,  no  dealing  of  ours  with  men  born  in 
China  could  ever  pass  without  a  characteristic  kick 
from  some  Chinese  hoof.  In  this  particular  case, 
indeed,  all  things  told  so  ill  for  the  flowery  people, 
whether  gentle  or  simple,  master  or  man,  that  the 
whole  might  have  been  expected  for  once  to  pass  in 
solemn  silence.  But  this  was  not  to  be.  The  vice- 
roy had  been  too  thoroughly  frightened  by  Her 
Majesty's  brig  Espiegle,  not  to  take  out  his  ven- 
geance in  a  private  letter  [marked  confidential]  to  the 
Emperor.  How  this  letter  transpired,  is  no  business 
of  mine  :  it  did ;  and  well  it  exemplifies  the  scoun- 
drclism  of  the  Chinese  nature  in  high  quarters  equally 
as  in  lowest. 

The  viceroy  describes  the  Tsing-poo  robbery  and 
meditated  murder  as  a  brawl  between  the  missiona- 
ries and  some  boatmen,  leaving  it  to  be  collected 
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that  all  the  parties  were  perhaps  drunk  together, 
and  got  to  what  in  Westmoreland  is  called  scraffling. 
And  next  he  insinuates  that  the  wounds  of  the  mis- 
sionaries were  mere  romances  for  coloring  the  pecu- 
niary claim.^  It  is  probable  that  few  of  us  who  read 
this  chapter  of  Chinese  spoliation  altogether  go 
along  with  these  missionaries  in  their  proselytizing 
views  upon  a  people  so  unspiritual  as  our  brutal 
friends  the  Chinese.  But  we  all  know  the  self-deny- 
ing character  of  missionaries  as  a  class,  who  risk 
their  lives  in  lands  such  as  China.  Poor  Mr.  Med- 
hurst  did  not  live  to  recover  the  blessings  of  Eng- 
lish society  ;  for  he  died  immediately  after  landing 
in  England  :  but  his  book  speaks  for  itself.  lie  is 
wrong,  in  my  opinion,  upon  various  Chinese  ques- 
tions, as  particularly  in  his  elaborate  chapters  upon 
the  probable  population  of  China  ;  and  he  too  much 
palliates  the  Chinese  follies,  when  he  apologizes  for 
our  own  English  faith  in  Francis  Moore.  Only  the 
lowest  of 'the  low  in  England  ever  do  make  profes- 
sion of  believing  in  Moore.  Whilst  bujnng  his 
almanac,  which  (in  the  common  pirated  editions  of 
Belfast)  was  cheap,  and  met  the  ordinary  purposes 
of  an  almanac,  the  rustic  purchaser  generally 
laughed.  But,  whether  wrong  or  right  in  trifles, 
Medhurst  was  a  most  generous  and  a  pious  man  ; 
and  the  affair  at  Tsing-poo  shows  him  to  have  been 
as  brave  a  man  as  ever  existed  ;  for  all  the  accounts 
show  that,  when  Mr.  Lockhart,  by  dropping  behind,- 
nad  fallen  into  great  peril,  Mr.  Medhurst  did  not 
hesitate  an  instant  in  turning  back  and  meeting  an 
mfuriated  mob  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  his  friend. 
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But  now,  dismissing  the  past,  let  us  come  to  our 
jmmediate  British  prospects  in  China.  Gloomy, 
Indeed,  are  these  ;  and  it  might  seem  greatly  to 
lighten  this  burden,  if  I  should  say  (which  with 
great  truth  I  can  say)  that  we  owe  our  difficulties 
to  our  own  deplorable  want  of  energy  ;  and,  by  one 
act  of  resolution,  might  effect  an  instantaneous  con- 
quest of  the  two  great  obstacles  to  such  a  settle- 
ment as,  under  the  social  disorganization  of  China, 
can  now  be  had.  What  two  obstacles  are  those 
which  I  speak  of  ?  They  are  —  the  emperor :  the 
most  stolid  of  all  known  princes,  and  by  force  of 
very  impotence  an  obstructive  power;  secondly, 
the  city  of  Canton.  I  will  take  this  last-mentioned 
nuisance  first.  Mr.  Roebuck  puts  forward  five  sep- 
arate ministers  as  having  urged  upon  us  the  policy 
of  forbearing  to  press  our  treaty-rights  with  regard 
to  Canton.  One  only  of  the  five  is  really  answera- 
ble for  such  counsels  —  namely,  Lord  Aberdeen. 
He  held  very  dangerous  and  unpatriotic  language. 
The  other  four  may  be  well  represented  by  Lord 
Palmerston,  whose  real  language  was  this :  he 
advised  us  to  keep  up  our  right  of  free  entrance  into 
this  city  ;  separately  for  itself  he  thought  the  right 
of  real  importance;  and"  also  distinctly  so,  as  a 
treaty  concession  to  us.  What  he  said  in  the  other 
direction  amounted  simply  to  this  :  that  no  harm 
would  perhaps  arise  from  consenting  to  suspend  our 
.^laim  during  a  period  of  refractoriness  in  the  Canton 
mob.  More  than  this  Lord  Palmerston  could  nol 
consistently  have  said,  since  he  had  himself  coun- 
selled  earnestly   that   the   claim   should    never  bo 
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dropped,  or  even  intermitted,  but  only  withdrawn  to 
the  rear  for  a  short  period. 

But  now,  listen,  reader,  to  the  arguments  upon 
which  it  is,  past  all  doubting,  that  the  noble  vis- 
count would  at  present  hold  an  altered  tone.  When 
he  counselled  delay,  he  did  so  under  the  impression 
(as  openly  he  avowed)  that  no  immediate  benefit 
was  lost  through  such  a  momentary  suspension  of 
the  claim.  But  now,  first  of  all,  as  regards  both 
America  and  ourselves,  there  have  arisen  special 
and  intolerable'  grievances,  from  the  want  of  build- 
ing ground  in  the  interior  of  Canton.  The  United 
States  agents  are  complaining  more  and  more  upon 
this  head.  But  what  js  that  by  comparison  with  the 
moral  effect  from  the  growing  diffusion  over  all 
China  of  our  exclusion  for  the  express  purpose  of 
degrading  us  ? 

I  have  reported  circumstantially  the  behavior  of 
the  Chinese  magistracy,  ordinary  and  extraordinary, 
on  occasion  of  the  Tsing-poo  outrage,  in  order  that 
it  may  be  seen  what  sort  of  new  treaties  we  need 
for  the  security  of  our  British  brethren  in  China. 
Had  Mr.  Consul  Alcock  failed  in  his  last  measure, 
the  lives  and  property  of  all  our  countrymen  at 
Shanghai  would  not  have  been  worth  a  year's  pur- 
chase. Now,  lastly,  knowing  what  is  wanted,  let 
it  be  inquired  what  prospect  there  is  of  obtaining  it 
in  face  of  the  existing  obstacles.  What  obstacles  ? 
Those  to  which  I  have  already  mentioned  —  the 
wicked  city  of  Canton,  and  the  wicked  emperor ; 
both  wicked,  both  wholesale  dealers  in  murder,  but. 
unfortunately,  both  stolid  and  ignorant  in  an  excesS; 
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which  makes  them  unmanageable,  except  by  war,  oi 
by  menaces  of  war. 

I  will  begin  with  the  first  obstacle,  —  namely,  Can- 
ton, —  which,  without  a  personal  experience  of  the 
evil,  is  hardly  appreciable. 

To  tolerate  a  notorious  and  systematic  degradation 
to  any  body  of  men,  cannot  be  wise  anywhere,  but 
least  of  all  in  a  nation  so  ignorant  as  the  Chinese, 
having  no  historic  knowledge  by  which  to  correct 
any  false  impressions  derived  from  accident.  Crowds 
of  men  from  Canton  flock  incessantly  to  Amoy  and 
Shanghai,  where  they  diffuse  the  most  degrading 
opinions  of  the  British,  and,  to  some  extent,  confirm 
them  by  the  undeniable  fact  of  our  stern  exclusion 
from  their  city.^ 

Secondly,  amongst  a  people  that  cannot  be  thought 
to  have  reached  a  higher  stage  of  intellectual  devel- 
opment than  that  which  corresponds  to  childhood,  it 
is  not  prudent  to  suffer  any  one  article  of  a  treaty  to 
be  habitually  broken.  Such  infractions  are  conta- 
gious ;  the  knavish  counsellors  of  the  emperor,  find- 
ing that  we  submit  coolly  to  one  infraction,  that  aims 
at  nothing  confessedly  beyond  a  bitter  insult  to  us, 
this  only,  and  no  dream  of  any  further  advantage 
being  proposed,  are  tempted  into  trying  another 
infraction,  and  so  onwards.  For  fourteen  years  we 
have  allowed  ourselves  to  tolerate  this  burning  scan- 
dal ;  and  all  the  while  the  successive  governors  of 
Canton  have  been  amusing  us  with  moonshine  visions 
^hat  "  the  time  may  come  "  when  they  can  think  of 
fulfilling  their  engagements.^  Canton,  therefore,  haa 
two  values  —  first,  on  its  own  account,  separately  ; 
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secondly,  on  account  of  its  relation  to  the  treaty. 
Upon  this  latter  point  I  have  Bpoken.  But,  as  to  the 
other,  it  is  not  possible  to  find  words  strong  enough 
for  the  occasion.  Mr.  Consul  Alcock,  when  review- 
ing the  circumstauces  which,  on  the  one  side,  consti- 
tute, or  which,  on  the  other,  tend  to  control,  the 
danger  attaching  to  the  British  position  in  China, 
where  a  little  household,  counted  by  hundreds,  is 
scattered  amongst  hostile  millions,  thus  brings  the 
weight  of  his  official  experience  to  bear  upon  the 
question.  He  is  speaking  at  the  moment  of  Shang- 
hai ;  but  what  he  says  applies  to  any  and  every 
English  station  ab'ke  :  "Our  position  is  so  deeply 
compromised,  and  our  security  from  molestation  so 
slight,  that  Shanghai  will  he  no  better  than  Canton  in 
an  incredibly  short  period.'' 

But  what,  then,  was  it  that  caused  this  gradual 
assimilation  of  a  port,  previously  reputed  safe,  to 
that  one  which  had  always  been  a  city  of  violence 
and  danger  ?  Simply  the  example  (published  over 
all  China)  of  Canton.  The  example  of  itself  kindled 
evil  thoughts,  without,  however,  concealing  the 
accompanying  dangers  of  public  chastisement  or 
of  private  retaliation.  But  the  record  of  its  impu- 
nity whispered  to  the  malignity  of  all  China,  encour- 
aging thoughts  of  a  possible  gratification,  liberated 
from  the  pursuing  Nemesis.  What  this  experienced 
consul  thought  upon  the  subject,  even  Lord  Palmer- 
ston,  in  the  midst  of  his  overwhelming  labors,  may 
find  time  to  read.  It  is  this  :  "  Too  many  incidental 
circumstances  have  been  generally  observed  in  the 
demeanor  and  acts  of  the  people  and  authorities, 
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Binoo  the  last  catastrophe  of  Canton,  for  those  who 
have  them  daily  under  their  eyes,  to  avoid  the  con- 
victicn  that  our  position  at  that  port  has  exercised  a 
most  prejudicial  influence  upon  the  minds  of  both 
people  and  authorities.  I  have  long  been  fully  con- 
vinced, from  the  result  of  my  observations  at  all  the 
three  ports  where  I  have  resided,  that  Canton,  and 
our  relations  there,  have  the  most  serious  effect  upon 
our  position  at  all  the  other  ports,  and  our  standing 
(with  the  authorities,  at  least)  throughout  the  empire.'' ^^ 
We  need  a  solid  arrangement  for  securing  both  the 
safety  and  the  respectability  of  the  British  ;  for  at 
present  we  hold  equallj'  the  unsafe  position,  and  the  de- 
graded position,  of  Jews  in  the  middle  ages.  Strange 
it  seems  that  at  this  day  any  man  should  have  it  in 
nis  power  to  expose  a  new  feature  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Chinese  government ;  and  yet,  apparently, 
it  was  never  noticed  by  either  of  our  two  ambas- 
sadors ;  most  certainly  it  never  entered  practically 
into  any  chapter  of  their  remedial  provisions,  that  a 
mysterious  darkness  surrounds  the  emperor,  fatal  to 
ourselves.  In  Affghanistan  we  found  ourselves  in 
this  hopeless  embarrassment,  that  no  organ  existed 
in  the  state  with  which  it  was  possible  to  form  a 
treaty.  He  that  for  the  moment  had  power  was  the 
man  that  could  locally  give  effect  to  a  treaty,  but 
only  for  his  own  district ;  and  even  there,  possibly, 
only  for  a  few  weeks.  This  terrible  defect  proclaimed 
ruin  to  any  party  whose  hopes  lay  in  negotiating. 
Now,  a  similar  defect  exists  in  China.  The  emperor, 
^or  most  purposes,  is  a  cipher,  and  cannot  give  effect 
to  his  own  wishes,  though  occasioDally  they  seem 
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)U8t.  In  1836,  and  on  some  other  occasions,  he 
issued  an  edict,  evidently  founded  on  his  own  dim 
suspicions  that  the  authorities  at  Canton  were  mis- 
leading him,  and  perhaps  were  themselves  causing 
the  turbulent  movements  which  they  charged  upon 
the  English,  by  their  own  attempts  to  pillage  these 
foreigners.  It  is  plain,  from  what  transpires  at  long 
intervals,  that  an  indistinct  glimmering  of  the  truth 
reaches  him  at  times.  But  too  generally  no  truth 
ever  penetrates  to  the  imperial  cabinet.^ 

It  is  therefore  our  sad  necessity  in  China,  as  things 
stand  at  present,  that  we  cannot  in  any  satisfactory 
or  binding  sense  negotiate.  In  order  to  figure 
adequately  our  embarrassment  in  this  respect,  we 
have  only  to  remember  that  the  particular  perplexity 
which  ruined  a  detachment  of  our  army  at  Cabul,  and 
cost  us  four  thousand  Sepoys,  together  with  nearly 
five  hundred  British  infantry,  —  namely,  the  absence 
of  any  representative  authority  capable  of  guarantee- 
ing the  execution  of  a  treaty,  —  exists  virtually  in 
China,  under  a  far  less  remediable  form.  It  is  a  mis- 
ery attaching  to  all  barbarous  lands  that  are  under 
no  control  from  the  fraternal  responsibilities  acknowl- 
edged by  nations  under  a  system  of  international 
law.  But  the  evil  which  at  Cabul  oppressed  us  for 
a  few  weeks,  in  China  exists  forever.  Nor  will  it  be 
at  all  mitigated  until  the  present  convulsions,  conse- 
quent upon  our  sharp  handling  of  China  in  1842, 
have  accomplished  their  secret  mission  of  disorgan 
izing  the  hulk,  which  must  be  shattered  into  frag- 
ments before  it  can  be  usefully  recast. 

An  American  merchant  (so  he  describes  himself  on 
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the  title-page)  wrote  a  pamphlet  on  British  relations 
with  China  in  1834.  As  a  neutral  observer,  he  ob- 
tained some  attention  in  England,  and  one  remark 
of  his  deserves  to  be  quoted  ;  it  is  this  :  "  We  liave 
seen  that  the  Emperor  of  China  cannot  be  approached 
by  embassies.''^  This  is  true;  he  cannot,  and  he 
will  not.  In  reality,  though  conspiracies  against  the 
person  of  the  emperor  are  unaccountably  rare,  it  is 
probable  that,  if  he  did  not  receive  am"bassadore 
brutally  and  superciliously,  —  if  he  consented  to  re- 
gard them  as  representing  potentates  standing  on  an 
equality  with  himself, —  he  would  not  reign  very  long. 
On  the  pretence  that  he  had  degraded  the  nation,  the 
next  heir  would  be  raised  to  the  throne. 

An  amusing  instance  of  this  inflexible  arrogance 
occurred  during  Lord  Amherst's  embassy  in  1816. 
The  letter  from  our  Regent,  of  which  Lord  Amherst 
was  the  bearer,  began  in  the  form  usual  amongst 
sovereign  princes — "Sir,  my  Brother;''  but  the 
great  mandarins,  who  most  impertinently  opened  the 
letter,  protested  that  they  could  not  present  such  a 
letter  without  risk  of  decapitation.  This  and  a  thou- 
sand similar  anecdotes  show  us  that  we  cannot  send 
an  embassy  in  the  ordinary  form,  without  a  gratuitous 
sacrifice  of  our  own  dignity,  where  there  is  r.o  pros- 
pect of  advantage.  How,  then,  does  our  government 
propose  to  proceed?  I  will  briefly  array  before  the 
reader  the  only  three  modes  of  action  which  lie  with- 
tD  our  choice.  Under  any  one  of  the  three  it  is  to 
be  presumed  that  we  shall  open  the  drama  by  taking 
military  possession  of  Canton.  Toward  this  object, 
It  is  fortunate  that  partial  reinforcements  from  the 
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Persian  Gulf  and  India  will  have  enabled  the  present 
commanders  to  have  made  some  considerable  martial 
advances  before  any  trader  in  "  moderation  "  and 
pacific  measures,  which  have  so  continually  proved 
ruinous  when  operating  upon  oriental  tempers,  can 
have  arrived  to  prejudge  the  question.  Any  man 
who  tries  the  effect  of  opposite  measures  will  find 
his  surest  punishment  in  general  defeat,  and  in  the 
necessity  of  soon  abruptly  changing  his  policy. 
A.fter  the  occupation  of  Canton,  and  the  summary 
expulsion  of  Yeh,  whose  degradation  and  signal  pun- 
ishment it  is  to  be  hoped  will  be  instantly  demanded 
from  the  emperor,  we  might  proceed  with  a  fleet  of 
Bteam-frigates,  and  smaller  craft,  to  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Peiho,  from  which  the  distance  is  but  small  to 
Peking.  Steam  transports  will  carry  some  land 
forces  ;  how  many  will  depend  upon  the  particular 
scheme  of  tactics,  one  out  of  three,  which  our  gov- 
ernment may  elect  for  its  policy. 

First,  although  it  is  true,  in  the  words  of  the  Amer- 
ican merchant,  that  the  Emperor  of  China  cannot 
be  approached  by  embassies,  —  understanding  by 
that  term  pacific  and  ceremonial  agents  prepared  to 
discuss  and  to  arrange  international  concerns,  —  that 
is  no  reason  for  his  declining  to  receive  an  armed 
embassy  Our  naval  force  at  the  mouth  of  the  Peiho 
will  need  in  that  case  to  be  strengthened ;  and  we 
shall  carry  in  the  transports  perhaps  seven  thousand 
picked  land  troops.  With  these  we  shall  probably 
occupy  P(^king ;  in  which  case  the  emperor  would 
t)e  found  to  have  fled  to  his  Tartar  hunting-seat 
•"^rom  him  personally  we  should  gain  nothing.     But 
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his  flight  would  by  itself  publish  his  defeat,  and  go 
far  to  stamp  a  character  of  emptiness  upon  all  his 
subsequent  gasconades.  He  could,  however,  as  lit- 
tle be  dispensed  with  for  any  continued  period,  as 
the  queen-bee  from  a  hive.  To  stay  away,  would  be 
to  interrupt  the  whole  currency  of  the  national  admin- 
istration. Yet,  sometimes,  it  will  be  alleged,  he  does 
stay  away  for  six  or  eight  weeks,  doing  what  he  con- 
ceives to  be  "  hunting ; "  for  the  Russian  charge  d'af- 
faires had  the  honor  to  behold  his  majesty,  when 
belted  with  fourteen  thousand  men,  bravely  fire  his 
rifle  at  a  tiger.  But  in  these  hunting  expeditions,  it 
must  be  remembered,  the  intercourse  with  Peking 
was  kept  open  by  couriers  continually  on  the  road ; 
whereas,  under  our  occupation  of  the  capital,  the 
only  available  road  would  be  interdicted  by  a  British 
military  post  at  the  Wall,  through  which  lies,  of 
necessity,  the  sole  avenue  of  communication  with 
Mantchoo  Tartary.  An  emperor  who  was  so  effect- 
ually frightened  hy  the  little  sauc}^  Espiegle  would 
be  brought  upon  his  knees,  and  himself  "  knock 
head,"  at  the  summons  of  such  an  expedition  as 
this. 

But  this  policy  requires  money  and  energy,  more, 
I  fear,  than  we  are  yet  prepared  to  spend  upon  our 
Chinese  interest,  until  a  great  massacre  of  our  Britisb 
Brethren  at  Amoy  or  Shanghai  shall  have  abolished 
forever  all  policies  suggested  b}^  the  sons  of  the 
feeble. 

Secondly,  the  next  policy  is  that  which  works  by 
bribery.  This  method,  in  times  when  the  East  India 
vompany   domineered   over  the   China  trade,   waf 
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employed  largely,  but  unfortunately  under  Chinese 
compulsion,  so  that  it  availed  us  only  in  a  negative 
way  —  that  is,  we  were  not  kicked  out  of  China  ;  but 
had  no  posUive  returns  for  our  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  pounds.  Little  gratitude  or  service  was 
conceived  to  be  due  for  money  given  protestingly, 
and  under  the  screw.  Here  was  the  very  gall  and 
wormwood  of  robbery  —  that  nothing  was  earned 
apparently  by  submitting  to  it.  But  the  Chinese 
robber  thought  otherwise,  and  parried  our  complaints 
in  the  spirit  of  -^sop's  wolf,  when  replying  to  the 
crane's  complaint  that  she  had  received  no  fee  for 
her  surgical  service  in  extracting  a  bone  from  his 
throat:  "How?  No  fee?  Do  you  count  it  none 
to  have  withdrawn  that  long  bill  of  yours  ^'n  safety 
from  my  mouth  ?  '^  The  pretence  was,  that  a  tolera- 
tion of  this  commerce  had  been  purchased  at  court 
by  bribes  judiciously  planted.  Mr.  Matheson  (of 
the  Canton  firm,  Jardine  &  Matheson)  showed,  in  a 
very  valuable  pamphlet,  published  in  1836,  that  thy 
whole  sum  distributed  amongst  the  emperor's  mother, 
and  a  quadrille  of  other  old  ladies,  &c.,  amounted 
annually  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds?. 
Think,  therefore,  arithmetical  reader,  what  sad  hypoc- 
risy it  was  in  the  imperial  court,  that  reaped  so 
largely  where  it  had  not  sown,  to  talk  in  its  grandilo- 
quent strain  about  the  infinite  pettiness  of  this  com- 
merce in  celestial  eyes.  No  single  person's  family 
m  China,  where  all  splendor  is  an  unknown  thing, 
and  the  imperial  gifts  are  seldom  worth  separately 
as  much  as  three  half-crowns,  could  spend  so  much 
as  three  thousand  pounds  a  year.     Such  a  sum,  thero 
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ore,  as  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds  per 
annum  must  mine  its  way  through  the  court  ranks 
like  so  many  miners'  blastings ;  and,  if  it  has  been 
discontinued  since  the  war,  there  is  no  need  to  wonder 
that  Yehs,  and  such  cattle,  are  employed.  Little 
doubt  but  Yeh  was  sent  as  a  mischief-maker,  to  re- 
mind us,  by  rough  practice,  of  the  need  we  stand  in 
of  a  protector  at  Peking. 

This  bribery  system,  however,  as  shown  by  Mr. 
Matheson  in  his  excellent  pamphlet  of  1836,  has 
always  ruinously  recoiled  upon  our  own  interests. 
In  one  chief  instance,^  the  Canton  knaves  who  pock- 
eted the  bribes  actually  employed  those  very  bribes 
—  how  ?  Let  the  reader  guess.  Actually  in  pur- 
chasing at  Peking,  by  re-bribery,  the  license  to  co- 
erce and  limit  our  commerce  in  modes  never  before 
attempted. 

Finally,  there  is  a  third  course  —  namely,  again  to 
attempt  a  pacific  embassy,  such  as  Lord  Macartney's 
and  Lord  Amherst's  ;  but  —  and  prudence  even  on 
bis  own  behalf  will  7iow  speak  loudly  to  any  man  un- 
dertaking such  an  embassy  —  with  great  modifica- 
tions. The  two  lords  of  past  times  had  this  excuse  : 
they  did  not  know  the  government  to  which  they 
were  accredited,  as  we  of  this  generation  know  them  ; 
and  the  British  government,  ignorant,  even  as  these 
lords  were  ignorant,  upon  the  true  condition  of  China, 
sent  them  out  most  inadequately  furnished  and  in- 
structed for  the  mission  before  them.  In  this  miser- 
able perplexity,  it  should  never  be  forgotten,  to  their 
praise,  that  both  resisted  the  killing  degradation  of 
the  ko-tou  ;  and  Lord  Amherst,  in  particular,  df  aling 
14 
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with  a  more  savage  emperor,  under  a  sense  of  per- 
sonal danger.  If  this  plea  may  palliate  their  conduct 
for  having  submitted  to  be  carted  about  like  commer- 
cial bales,  and  at  first  to  be  conveyed  in  junks,  bear- 
ing banners,  inscribed  "  The  English  trihuie-hearers,^^ 
we  must  have'no  more  of  such  passive  acquiescences 
in  studied  insults  offered  to  our  national  honor.  Sir 
G.  Staunton^  attempts  to  palliate  this  compliance  on 
the  ground  that  Lords  Macartney  and  Amherst  stood 
firm  upon  greater  questions.  There  is  none  greater. 
It  is  through  these  unthinking  concessions  that  we 
are  now  reduced  to  miserable  straits.  Most  truly 
does  Mr.  Matheson  say  (pp.  8,  9),  "  It  is  humiliating 
to  reflect  that  our  present  degradations  in  the  eyes  of 
China  are  self-imposed. 

*  The  thorns  which  we  have  reaped  are  of  the  tree 
,     We  planted  ;  they  have  torn  us,  and  we  bleed.'  '* 

The  Memorials  addressed  to  government  in  the 
year  1836,  first  by  the  Manchester  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, soon  after  by  the  Glasgow  East  India  Asso- 
ciation, next  by  the  Liverpool  East  India  Association, 
all  speak  the  same  determined  language  ;  strictly 
applicable  to  this  time.  But  I  quote  by  preference 
from  the  "  Canton  Memorial."  This  excellent  paper, 
after  insisting  indignantly  upon  the  brutal  Chinese 
treatment  of  Lord  Napier,^  which  persecuted  him 
into  a  condition  of  misery  that  terminated  in  his 
death,  and  urging  that  ample  reparation  should  be 
exacted  for  this  outrage,  and  also  "for  the  arrogant 
and  degrading  language  used  towards  your  Majesty, 
and  our  country,  in  edicts  of  the  local  authorities, 
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w^lierein  your  Majesty  was  represented  as  the  '  rei> 
?renUy  submissive  tributary  of  the  Emperor  of  China,' 
and  your  Majesty's  subjects  as  profligate  barbarians/^ 
goes  on  to  suggest  that  with  a  small  naval  force  — 
namely,  one  ship  of  the  line,  two  frigates,  and  four 
armed  vessels  of  light  draught,  together  with  a  steam 
vessel,  all  fully  manned  —  there  would  be  found  no 
difficulty  in  putting  a  stop  to  the  greater  part  of  the 
external  and  internal  commerce  of  the  Chinese  Em- 
pire, of  intercepting  its  revenues  in  their  progress  to 
the  capital,  and  in  taking  possession  of  all  the  armed 
vessels  of  the  country.  And  such  measures,  so  far 
from  being  likely  to  lead  to  a  more  serious  collision, 
would  be  the  surest  course  for  avoiding  it. 

The  Memorial  then  goes  on  to  this  wise  counsel : 
"  We  would  further  urgently  submit,  that,  as  we  can- 
not but  trace  the  disabilities  under  which  our  com- 
I'jorce  labors,  to  a  long  acquiescence  in  the  arrogant 
assumption  of  supremacy  over  the  monarchs  and 
people  of  other  countries,  claimed  by  the  Emperor  of 
China  for  himself  and  his  subjects,  we  are  forced  to 
conclude  that  no  beneficial  result  can  be  expected  to 
arise  from  negotiations  in  which  such  pretensions  are 
not  decidedly  repelled.'^  Finally,  I  will  quote  a  pas- 
sage more  closely  and  ominously  applicable  to  any 
inconsiderate  undertaker  of  this  arduous  office  : 

"  We  would  therefore  beseech  3'^our  Majesty  not  to 
leave  it  to  the  discretion  of  any  future  representative 
of  your  Majesty,  as  was  permitted  in  the  case  of 
Lord  Amherst,  to  swerve  in  the  smallest  degree 
from  a  cafm  and  dispassionate,  but  determined, 
maintenance  of  the  true  rank  of  your  Majesty's  em- 
pire in  the  scale  of  nations." 
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And  the  Memorial  concludes  with  this  emphatic 
lentence,  just  as  wise  now  as  it  was  then :  Our 
counsel  is,  "  not  to  permit  any  future  commissioner 
to  set  his  foot  on  the  shores  of  China,  until  ample 
assurance  is  afforded  of  a  reception  and  treatment 
suitable  to  the  dignity  of  a  minister  of  your  Majesty, 
and  to  the  honor  of  an  empire  that  acknowledges  no 
superior  on  earth." 

Who  is  to  go  out  as  our  ambassador  has  not,  I  be- 
lieve, as  yet  been  officially  made  known.  But  who- 
ever he  may  be,  it  is  pretty  certain  that  he  will  fail. 
Were  there  no  other  reason  for  saying  so,  how  is 
the  following  dilemma  to  be  met?  A  man  of  rank 
must  be  appointed,  or  the  Chinese  emperor  will  hold 
himself  affronted.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  all  the 
Englishmen  who  speak  Chinese  are  not  men  of  rank, 
but  are  either  supercargoes  (some  actually  serving 
as  such,  some  emeriti^,  or  else  missionaries.  There 
is  no  time  to  learn  Chinese  ;  and  interpreters  are 
perfectly  useless,  except  on  a  mere  mission  of  cere- 
mony. How  is  i\\?ki  fix  to  be  treated  ?  Oedipus  and 
the  Sphinx  combined  could  not  solve  it. 
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In  the  days  of  Grecian  Paganism,  when  morals 
(whether  social  or  domestic)  had  no  connection  what- 
ever with  the  National  Religion,  it  followed  that 
there  could  be  no  organ  corresponding  to  our  modern 
Pulpit  (Christian  or  Mahometan)  for  teaching  and 
illustrating  the  principles  of  morality.  •Those  pr*n- 
cip.es,  it  was  supposed,  taught  and  explained  them- 
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selves.  Every  man's  understanding,  heart,  and  con- 
science, furnished  him  surely  with  light  enough  for 
his  guidance  on  a  path  so  plain,  within  a  field  so 
limited,  as  the  daily  life  of  a  citizen  —  Spartan, 
Theban,  or  Athenian.  In  reality,  this  field  was  even 
more  limited  than  at  first  sight  appeared.  Suppose 
the  case  of  a  Jew,  living  in  pre-Christian  Judea, 
under  the  legal  code  of  Deuteronomy  and  Leviticus 
—  or  suppose  a  Mussulman  at  this  day,  living  under 
the  control  of  Mahometan  laws,  he  finds  himself  left 
to  his  own  moral  discretion  hardly  in  one  action  out 
of  fifty  ;  so  thoroughly  has  the  municipal  law  of  his 
country  (the  Pentateuch  in  the  one  case,  the  Koran 
in  the  other)  superseded  and  swallowed  up  the  frac- 
dom  of  individual  movement.  Very  much  of  the 
same  legal  restraint  tied  up  the  fancied  autonomy 
of  the  Grecian  citizen.  Not  the  moral  censor,  but 
the  constable  was  at  his  heels,  if  he  allowed  himself 
too  large  a  license.  In  fact,  so  small  a  portion  of 
his  actions  was  really  resigned  to  his  own  discretion, 
that  the  very  humblest  intellect  was  equal  to  the 
call  upon  its  energies.  Under  these  circumstances, 
what  need  for  any  public  and  official  lecturer  upon 
distinctions  so  few,  so  plain,  so  little  open  to  casuis- 
tic doubts  ?  To  abstain  from  assault  and  battery ; 
not  to  rcxi  away  from  battle  relicta  non  bene  parmula ; 
not  to  ignore  the  deposit  confided  to  his  care,  — these 
made  up  the  sum  of  case.<5  that  life  brought  with  it 
as  possibilities  m  any  ordinary  experience.  As  an 
office,  therefore,  the  task  of  teaching  morality  waa 
amcngst  the  ancients  wholly  superfluous.  Pulpit 
t\ere  w  is  none,  nor  any  public  teacher  of  morality 
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As  regarded  his  own  moral  responsibility,  every  man 
walked  in  broad  daylight,  needed  no  guide,  and 
found  none. 

But  Athens,  the  marvellous  city  that  in  all  things 
ran  ahead  of  her  envious  and  sullen  contemporaries, 
here  also  made  known  her  supremacy.  Civilization, 
not  as  a  word,  not  as  an  idea,  but  as  a  thing,  but  as 
a  power,  was  known  in  Athens.  She  only  through 
all  the  world  had  a  theatre,  and  in  the  service  of  this 
theatre  she  retained  the  mightiest  by  far  of  her 
creative  intellects.  Teach  she  could  not  in  those 
fields  where  no  man  was  unlearned ;  light  was  im- 
possible where  there  could  be  no  darkness ;  and  to 
guide  was  a  hopeless  pretension  when  all  aberrations 
must  be  wilful.  But,  if  it  were  a  vain  and  arrogant 
assumption  to  illuminate,  as  regarded  those  primal 
truths  which,  like  the  stars,  are  hung  aloft,  and  shine 
for  all  alike,  ^''  neither  vain  nor  arrogant  was  it  to 
fly  her  falcons  at  game  almost  as  high.  If  not  light, 
yet  life  ;  if  not  absolute  birth,  yet  moral  regenera- 
tion, and  fructifying  warmth — these  were  quickening 
forces  which  abundantly  she  was  able  to  engraft 
upon  truths  else  slumbering  and  inert.  Not  affect- 
ing to  teach  the  new,  she  could  yet  vivify  the  old. 
Those  moral  echoes,  so  solemn  and  pathetic,  that 
lingered  in  the  ear  from  her  stately  tragedies,  all 
spoke  with  the  authority  of  voices  from  the  grave. 
The  great  phantoms  that  crossed  her  stage  all 
pointed  with  shadowy  fingers  to  shattered  dynasties 
and  the  ruins  of  once-regal  houses,  Pelopidse  or  Lab- 
dacidse,  as  monuments  of  sufferings  in  expiation  of 
violated  morals,  or  sometimes  —  which  even  more 
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thrillingly  spoke  to  human  seusibilities  —  of  guilt 
too  awful  to  be  expiated.  And  in  the  midst  of  these 
appalling  records,  what  is  their  ultimate  solution  ? 
From  what  keynote  does  Athenian  Tragedy  trace 
the  expansion  of  its  own  dark  impassioned  music  ? 
vGgii  (hybris)  —  the  spirit  of  outrage  and  arrogant 
self-assertion  —  in  that  temper  lurks  the  original  im- 
pulse towards  wrong  ;  and  to  that  temper  the  Greek 
drama  adapts  its  monitory  legends.  The  doctrine 
of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  as  to  vicarious  retribution 
is  at  times  discovered  secretly  moving  through  the 
scenic  poetry  of  Athens.  His  own  crime  is  seen 
hunting  a  man  through  five  generations,  and  finding 
him  finally  in  the  persons  of  his  innocent  descend- 
ants. "  Curses,  like  young  fowls,  come  home  in  the 
evening  to  roost.''  This  warning  doctrine,  adopted 
by  Southey  as  a  motto  to  his  "  Kehama,''  is  dimly 
to  be  read  moving  in  shadows  through  the  Greek 
legends  and  semi-historic  traditions.  In  other 
words,  atrocious  crime  of  any  man  towards  others 
in  his  stages  of  power  comes  round  upon  him  with 
vengeance  in  the  darkening  twilight  of  his  evening. 
And,  accordingly,  upon  no  one  feature  of  moral 
temper  is  the  Greek  Tragedy  more  frequent  or  ear- 
nest in  its  denunciations,  than  upon  all  expressions 
of  self-glorification,  or  of  arrogant  disparagement 
applied  to  others. 

What  nation  is  it,  beyond  all  that  ever  have 
played  a  part  on  this  stage  of  Earth,  which  ought, 
supposing  its  vision  cleansed  for  the  better  appre- 
ciation of  things  and  persons,  to  feel  itself  primarily 
interested  in  these  Grecian  denunciations  ?     W  hat 
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other  than  China?  When  Coleridge,  in  lyric  fury, 
apostrophized  his  mother-country  in  terms  of  hyper- 
bolic wrath,  almost  of  frenzy, 

•*  The  nations  hate  thee  !  '* 

every  person  who  knew  him  was  aware  that  in  this 
savage  denunciation  he  was  simply  obeying  the 
blind  impulse  of  momentary  partisanship ;  and 
nobody  laughed  more  heartily  than  Coleridge  him- 
self, some  few  moons  later,  at  his  own  violence. 
But  in  the  case  of  China,  this  apostrophe  —  The 
nations  hate  thee!  —  would  pass  by  acclamation, 
without  needing  the  formality  of  a  vote.  Such  has 
been  the  inhuman  insolence  of  this  vilest  and  silliest 
amongst  nations  towards  the  whole  household  of 
man,  that  (upon  the  same  principle  as  governs  our 
S3''mpathy  with  the  persons  and  incidents  of  a  novel 
or  a  drama)  we  are  pledged  to  a  moral  detestation 
of  all  who  can  be  supposed  to  have  participated  in 
the  constant  explosions  of  unprovoked  contumely  to 
ourselves.  A  man  who  should  profess  esteem  for 
Shakspeare's  lago,  would  himself  become  an  object 
of  disgust  and  suspicion.  Yet  lago  is  but  a  fabu- 
lous agent ;  it  was  but  a  dream  in  which  he  played 
so  diabolic  a  part.  But  the  offending  Chinese  not 
only  supported  that  flesh-and-blood  existence  which 
lago  had  not,  but  also  are  likely  (which  lago  is  not, 
in  any  man's  dreams)  to  repeat  their  atrocious  inso- 
lences as  often  as  opportunities  offer.  Our  busi- 
ness at  present  with  the  Chinese  is  —  to  speculate  a 
Httle  upon  the  Future  immediately  before  us,  so  far 
3ts  it  is  sure  to  be  colored  by  the  known  dispositions 
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of  that  people,  and  so  far  as  it  ought  to  be  colored 
by  changes  in  our  inter-relations,  dictated  by  our 
improved  knowledge  of  the  case,  and  by  that  larger 
experience  of  Chinese  character  which  has  been 
acquired  since  our  last  treaty  with  their  treacherous 
executive  Meantime,  for  one  moment  let  us  fix 
our  attention  upon  a  remarkable  verification  of  the 
old  saying  adopted  by  Southey,  that  "  Curses  come 
home  to  roost."  Two  centuries  have  elapsed,  and 
something  more,  since  our  national  expansion 
brought  us  into  a  painful  necessity  of  connecting 
ourselves  with  the  conceited  and  most  ignorant 
inhabitants  of  China.  From  the  very  first  our  con- 
nection had  its  foundations  laid  in  malignity  ;  so  far 
as  the  Chinese  were  concerned,  in  afiected  disdain, 
and  in  continual  outbreaks  of  brutal  inhospitality. 
That  we  should  have  reconciled  ourselves  to  such 
treatment,  formed,  indeed,  one-half  of  that  apology 
which  might  have  been  pleaded  on  behalf  of  the 
Chinese.  But  why,  then,  did  we  reconcile  our- 
selves ?  Simply  for  a  reason  which  offers  the  other 
half  of  the  apology,  —  namely,  that  no  thoroughly 
respectable  section  of  the  English  nation  ever  pre- 
sented itself  at  Canton  in  those  early  days  as  candi- 
dates for  any  share  in  so  humiliating  a  commerce. 
On  reviewing  that  memorable  fact,  we  must  ac 
knowledge  that  it  offers  some  inadequate  excuse  o* 
behalf  of  the  Chinese.  They  had  seen  nothing 
whatever  of  our  national  grandeur ;  nothing  of  our 
power  ;  of  our  enlightened  and  steadfast  constitu- 
tional system ;  of  our  good  faith  ;  of  our  magnificent 
and  ancient  literature  ;  of  our  colossal  charities  and 
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provision  for  every  form  of  human  calamity  ;  of  ouf 
insurance  system,  which  so  vastly  enlarged  our 
moneyed  power ;  of  our  facilities  for  combining 
and  usin^  the  powers  of  all  (as  in  our  banks  the 
money  of  all)  common  purposes  ;  of  our  mighty 
shipping  interest ;  of  our  docks,  arsenals,  light- 
houses, manufactories,  private  or  national.  Much 
beside  there  was  that  they  could  not  have  under- 
stood, so  that  not  to  have  seen  it  was  of  small  mo- 
ment ;  but  these  material  and  palpable  indications 
of  power  and  antiquity,  even  Chinamen,  even 
Changs  and  Fangs,  Chungs  and  Fungs,  could  have 
appreciated  ;  yet  all  these  noble  monuments  of  wis- 
dom and  persevering  energy  they  had  seen  abso- 
lutely not  at  all.  And  the  men  of  our  nation  who 
had  resorted  to  Canton  were  too  few  at  any  time  to 
suggest  an  impression  of  national  greatness.  Nu- 
merically, we  must  have  seemed  a  mere  vagrant 
tribe ;  and,  as  the  Chinese  even  in  1851,  and  in  the 
council-chamber  of  the  emperor,  settled  it  as  the 
most  plausible  hypothesis  that  the  English  people 
had  no  territorial  home,  but  made  a  shift  (like  some 
birds)  to  float  upon  the  sea  in  fine  weather,  and  in 
rougher  seasons  to  run  for  "  holes,''  upon  the  whole, 
we  English  are  worse  off  than  are  the  naked  natures 
that  affront  the  elements  : 

"  If  on  windy  days  the  raven 
Gambol  like  a  dancing  skiflf. 
Not  the  less  he  loves  his  haven 
On  the  bosom  of  a  cliflEl 

•*  Though  almost  with  eagle  pinion 
^  O'er  the  rocks  the  chamois  roam, 
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Yet  he  has  some  small  dominion 
Which  no  doubt  he  calls  his  home.* 

Yes,  no  doubt.  But,  worse  off  than  all  these,  — than 
sea-horse,  raven,  chamois,  —  the  Englishman,  it 
seems,  of  Chinese  ethnography  has  not  a  home, 
except  in  crevices  of  rocks.  What  are  we  to  think 
of  that  nation,  which  by  its  supreme  councils  could 
accredit  such  follies  ?  We  in  fact  suffer  from  the 
same  cause,  a  thousand-fold  exaggerated,  as  that 
which  injured  the  French  in  past  times  amongst 
ourselves.  Up  to  the  time  when  Voltaire  came 
twice  to  England,  no  Frenchman  of  eminence,  or 
distinguished  talents,  had  ever  found  a  sufficient 
motive  fo*'  resisting  his  home-loving  indolence  so  far 
as  to  pay  us  a  visit.  The  court  had  been  visited  in 
the  days  of  James  I.  by  Sully ;  in  those  of  Charles 
II.  by  De  Grammont ;  but  the  nation  for  itself,  and 
with  an  honorable  enthusiasm,  first  of  all  by  Vol- 
taire. What  was  the  consequence  ?  No  French- 
man ever  coming  amongst  us,  —  except  (1)  as  a 
cook  ;  (2)  as  a  hair-dresser  ;  (3)  as  a  dancing-master, 
—  was  it  unnatural  in  the  English  to  appreciate  the 
t^rench  nartion  accordingly  ? 

"Paulum  sepultae  distat  inertia9 
Celata  virtus." 

What  they  showed  us,  that,  in  commercial  phrase,- 
we  carried  to  their  account ;  what  they  gave,  for 
that  we  credited  them  ;  and  it  was  unreasonable  to 
complain  of  our  injustice  in  a  case  where  so  deter- 
minately  they  were  unjust  to  themselves.  Not 
until  lately  have  we  in  England  done  any  justice  to 
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the  noble  qualities  of  our  French  neighbors.  But 
yet,  for  this  natural  result  of  the  intercourse 
between  us,  the  French  have  to  thank  themselves. 
With  Canton  the  case  was  otherwise.  Nobody 
having  freedom  could  be  expected  to  visit  such  a 
dog-kennel,  where  all  alike  were  muzzled,  and  where 
the  neutral  ground  for  exercise  measured  about 
fifteen  pocket-handkerchiefs.  Accordingly,  the 
select  few  who  had  it  not  in  their  power  to  stay 
away,  proclaimed  themselves  ipso  facto  as  belonging 
to  that  class  of  persons  who  are  willing  to  purchase 
the  privilege  of  raising  a  fortune  at  any  price,  and 
through  any  sacrifice  of  dignity,  personal  or 
national.  Almost  excusably,  therefore,  the  Brit- 
ish were  confounded  for  a  time  with  the  Portuguese 
and  the  Dutch,  who  had  notoriously  practised  syco- 
phantic arts,  carried  to  shocking  extremities.  The 
first  person  who  taught  the  astonished  Chinese 
what  difference  might  happen  to  lurk  between 
nation  and  nation  was  Lord  Anson  —  not  yet  a 
lord  ;  in  fact,  a  simple  commodore,  and  in  a  crazy 
old  hulk ;  but  who,  in  that  same  superannuated 
ship,  had  managed  to  plough  up  the  timbers  of  the 
Acapulco  galleon,  though  by  repute^  bullet-proof, 
and  eventually  to  make  prize  of  considerably 
more  than  half-a-million  sterling  for  himself  and  his 
crew.  Having  accomplished  this  little  feat,  the 
commodore  was  not  likely  to  put  much  value  upon 
the  "crockery  ware''  (as  he  termed  the  forts)  of 
the  Chinese.  Not  come,  however,  upon  any  martial 
mission,  he  confined  himself  to  so  much  of  warlike 
demonstration   as   sufficed   for  hie    own  immediate 
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purposes.  To  place  our  Chinese  ostablishmeDts 
upon  a  more  dignified  footing  was  indeed  a  most 
urgent  work ;  but  work  for  councils  more  delib- 
erate, and  for  armaments  on  a  far  larger  scale.  As 
regarded  the  present,  such  was  the  vast  distance 
between  Canton  and  Peking,  that  there  was  no  time 
for  this  Anson  aggression  to  reach  the  ears  of  the 
emperor's  council,  before  all  had  passed  off.  It  was 
but  a  momentary  typhoon,  that  thoroughly  fright- 
ened the  flowery  people,  but  was  gone  before  it 
could  influence  their  policy.  By  a  pleasant  acci- 
dent, the  Manilla  treasure  captured  by  Anson  was 
passing  in  wagons  in  the  rear  of  St.  James' 
Palace,  during  the  natal  hour  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales  (George  IV.) ;  consequently  we  are  within 
sight,  chronologically,  of  the  period  which  will 
round  the  century  dated  from  Lord  Anson's  assault. 
Within  that  century  is  comprised  all  that  has  ever 
been  done  by  war  or  by  negotiation  to  bringdown 
upon  their  knees  this  ultra-gasconading,  but  also 
ultra-pusillanimous,  nation.  Some  thirty  and  more 
years  after  the  Anson  skirmish,  it  was  resolved  that 
the  best  way  to  give  weight  and  splendor  to  our  dip- 
lomatic overtures  was  by  a  solemn  embassy,  headed 
by  a  man  of  rank.  At  that  time  the  East  India 
Company  had  a  monopoly  interest  in  the  tea  trade 
of  Canton,  as  subsequently  in  the  opium  trade. 
What  we  had  to  ask  from  the  Chinese  was  generally 
so  reasonable,  and  so  indispensable  to  the  establish- 
ment of  our  national  name  upon  any  footing  of 
equality,  that  it  ought  not  for  a  moment  t(»  have 
jeen  tolerated  as  ary  subject  for  debate.     There  is 
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a  (lifBculty,  often  experienced  even  in  civilized  Eu- 
rope, of  making  out  any  just  equations  between  the 
titular  honors  of  different  states.  Ignorant  people 
are  ccnstantly  guided  in  such  questions  by  mere 
vocal  resemblances.  The  acrimonious  Prince  Piick- 
ler  Muskau,  so  much  irritated  at  being  mistaken  in 
France  for  an  Englishman,  and  in  fifty  ways  betray- 
ing his  mortifying  remembrances  connected  with  Eng- 
land, charges  us  with  being  immoderately  addicted  to 
a  reverential  homage  towards  the  title  of  "  Prince  ; '' 
in  which,  to  any  thoughtful  man,  there  would  be  found 
no  subject  for  blame  ;  since  with  us  there  can  be  no 
prince^  that  is  not  by  blood  connected  with  the  royal 
family ;  so  that  such  a  homage  is  paid  under  an  er- 
roneous impression  as  to  the  fact,  but  not  the  less 
under  an  honorable  feeling  as  to  the  purpose  ;  which 
is  that  of  testifying  the  peculiar  respect  in  a  free 
country  cheerfully  paid  to  a  constitutional  throne. 
But,  if  we  had  been  familiarized  with  the  mock 
princes  of  Sicily  and  Russia  (amongst  which  last  are 
found  some  reputed  to  have  earned  a  living  in  St. 
Petersburg  as  barbers),  we  should  certainly  moder- 
ate our  respect  towards  the  bearers  of  princely  hon- 
ors. Every  man  of  the  world  knows  how  little  a 
French  marquise  or  comptesse  can  pretend  to  rank 
with  a  British  marchioness  or  countess  ;  as  reasona- 
l)ly  might  you  suppose  an  equation  between  a  mod- 
ern consul  of  commerce  and  the  old  Roman  consul 
L,f  the  awful  S.  P.  Q.  R. 

In  dealing  with  a  vile  trickster  like  the  Chinese 
executive,  —  unacquainted  with  any  one  restraint  of 
decorum  or  honorable  sensibility,  —  it  is  necessary 
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for  a  diplomatist  to  be  constantly  upon  his  guard; 
and  to  have  investigated  all  these  cases  of  interna- 
tional equation,  before  coming  abruptly  to  any  call 
for  a  decision  in  some  actual  case,  Cromwell  was 
not  the  man  to  have  attached  much  importance  to 
the  question  of  choosing  a  language  for  the  embody- 
ing of  a  treat}-,  or  for  the  intercourse  of  the  hostile 
envoys  in  settling  the  terms  of  such  a  treaty  ;  and 
yet,  when  he  ascertained  that  the  French  Court  made 
it  a  point  of  honor  to  use  their  own  language,  in  the 
event  of  any  modern  language  being  tolerated,  he 
insisted  upon  the  adoption  of  Latin  as  the  language 
of  the  treaty.'*''  With  the  Chinese,  a  special,  almost 
a  superstitiously  minute,  attention  to  punctilios  is 
requisite,  because  it  has  now  oecome  notorious  that 
they  assign  a  symbolic  and  representative  value  to 
every  act  of  intercourse  between  their  official  depu- 
ties and  all  foreign  ambassadors.  Does  the  ambas- 
sador dine  at  some  imperial  table  —  the  emperor  has 
been  feeding  the  barbarians.  Do  some  of  the  court 
mandarins  dine  with  the  ambassador  —  then  the  em- 
peror has  deigned  to  restore  happiness  to  the  barba- 
rians, by  sending  those  who  represent  his  person  to 
speak  words  of  hope  and  consolation.  Does  the 
ambassador  convey  presents  from  his  own  sovereign 
to  the  emperor  —  the  people  of  Peking  are  officially 
informed  that  the  barbarians  are  bringing  their  trib- 
ute. Does  the  emperor  make  presents  to  the  ambas- 
sador—  in  that  case  his  majesty  has  been  furnishing 
the  means  of  livelihood  to  barbarians  exhausted  by 
pestilence,  and  by  the  failure  of  crops.  Hue,  the 
French   missionary,   who   travelled   in   the   highest 
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north  latitudes  of  China,  traversing  the  whole  of  the 
frightful  deserts  between  Peking  and  Lassa  (or,  ia 
his  nomenclature.  La  Sae),  the  capital  of  Tliibet,  and 
who,  speaking  the  Mongol  language,  had  the  rare 
advantage  of  passing  for  a  native  subject  of  the 
Chinese  emperor,  and  therefore  of  conciliating  unre- 
served confidence,  tells  us  of  some  desperate  artifices 
practised  by  the  imperial  government.  In  particular, 
he  mentions  this :  Towards  the  close  of  the  British 
war.  a  Tartar  general  —  reputed  invincible  —  had 
been  summoned  from  a  very  distant  post  in  the 
north  to  Peking,  and  thence  immediately  despatched 
against  the  detested  enemy.  Upon  this  man's  pres- 
tige of  invincibility,  and  upon  the  notorious  fact  that 
he  really  had  been  successful  in  repressing  some 
predatory  aggressors  in  one  of  the  Tartarys,  great 
hopes  were  built  of  laurel  crops  to  be  harvested 
without  end,  and  of  a  dreadful  retribution  awaiting 
the  doomed  barbarian  enemy.  Naturally  this  poor 
man,  in  collision  with  the  English  forces,  met  the 
customary  fate.  M.  Hue  felt,  therefore,  a  special 
curiosity  to  learn  in  what  way  the  Chinese  govern- 
ment had  varnished  the  result  in  this  particular  case, 
apon  which  so  very  much  of  public  interest  had  set- 
tled. This  interest  being  in  its  nature  so  personal, 
and  the  name  of  the  Tartar  hero  so  notorious,  it  had 
been  found  impossible  for  the  imperial  government  to 
throw  their  mendacity  into  its  usual  form  of  blank 
denial,  applied  to  the  total  result,  or  of  intricate 
transformation,  applied  to  the  details.  The  barba^ 
rians,  it  was  confessed,  had,  for  the  present,  escaped 
The  British  defeat  had  not  been  of  that  vast  extent 
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which  was  desirable.  But  why  ?  The  reason  was, 
that,  in  the  very  paroxysm  of  martial  fury,  on  com- 
ing within  sight  of  the  barbarians,  the  Tartar  general 
was  seized  by  the  very  impertinent*^  passion  of  pity. 
He  pitied  the  poor  wretches  ;  through  which  mis- 
take in  his  passions,  the  red-haired  devils  effected 
their  escape,  doing,  however,  various  acts  of  mis- 
chief in  the  course  of  the  said  escape  ;  such  being 
the  English  mode  of  gratitude  for  past  favors. 

With  a  government  capable  of  frauds  like  these, 
and  a  people  (at  least  in  the  mandarin  class)  trained 
through  centuries  to  a  conformity  of  temper  with 
their  government,  we  shall  find,  in  the  event  of  any 
more  extended  intercourse  with  China,  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  maintaining  the  just  equations  of  rank 
and  privilege.  But  the  difficulty  as  regards  the  peo- 
ple of  the  two  nations  promises  to  be  a  trifle  by  com- 
parison with  that  which  besets  the  relations  between 
the  two  crowns.  We  came  to  know  something  more 
circumstantially  about  this  question  during  the  second 
decennium  of  this  nineteenth  century.  The  unsatis- 
factoriness  of  our  social  position  had  suggested  the 
necessity  of  a  second  embassy.  Probably  it  was 
simply  an  accidental  difference  in  the  temper  of  those 
forming  at  that  time  the  imperial  council,  which 
caused  the  ceremonial  ko-tou  of  court  presentation  to 
be  debated  with  so  much  more  of  rancorous  bigotry. 
Lord  Amherst  was  now  the  ambassador,  a  man  of 
epirit  and  dignity,  to  whom  the  honor  of  his  country 
might  have  been  safely  confided,  had  lie  stood  in  a 
natural  and  intelligible  position  ;  but  it  was  the  inev- 
rtable  curse  of  an  ambassador  to  Peking,  that  his 
15 
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official  station  had  contradictory  aspects,  and  threw 
him  upon  incompatible  duties.  His  first  duty  was  to 
his  country ;  and  nobody,  in  so  many  words,  denied 
that  But  this  patriotic  duty,  though  a  conditio  sine 
qua  non  for  his  diplomatic  functions,  and  a  perpetual 
restraint  upon  their  exercise,  was  not  the  true  and 
efiicient  cause  of  his  mission.  That  lay  in  the  com- 
mercial interests  of  a  great  company.  This  second- 
ary duty  was  clearly  his  paramount  duty,  as  regarded 
the  good  sense  of  the  situation.  Yet  the  other  was 
the  paramount  duty,  as  regarded  the  sanctity  of  its 
obligation,. and  the  impossibility  of  compromising  it 
by  so  much  as  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  or  the  tremor 
of  a  hesitation.  Nevertheless,  Lord  Amherst  was 
plied  with  secret  whispers  (more  importunate  than: 
the  British  public  knew)  from  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, suggesting  that  it  was  childish  to  lay  too  much 
stress  on  a  pure  ceremonial  usage,  of  no  more  weight 
than  a  bow  or  a  curtsey,  and  which  pledged  neither 
himself  nor  his  country  to  any  consequences.  But, 
in  its  own  nature,  the  homage  was  that  of  a  slave. 
Genuflections,  prostrations,  and  knockings  of  the 
ground  nine  times  with  the  forehead,  were  not 
modes  of  homage  to  be  asked  from  the  citizen  of  a 
free  state,  far  less  from  that  citizen  when  acting  as 
the  acknowledged  representative  of  that  state. 

For  one  moment,  let  us  pause  to  review  this  hid- 
eous degradation  of  human  nature  which  has  always 
disgraced  the  East.  That  no  Asiatic  state  has  ever 
debarbarized  itself,  is  evident  from  the  condition  of 
WOMAN  at  this  hour  all  over  Asia,  and  from  this  very 
abject  form  of  homage,  which  already  in  the  days  of 
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Darius  and  Xerxes  we  find  established,  and  extorted 
from  the  compatriots  of  Miltiades  and  Themistocles  * 
There  cannot  be  any  doubt  that  the  ko-tou  had 
descended  to  the  court  of  Susa  and  Persepolis  from 
the  elder  court  of  Babylon,  and  to  that  from  the  yet 
elder  court  of  Nineveh.  Man  in  his  native  grandeur, 
standing  erect,  and  with  his  countenance  raised  to 
the  heavens 

[Os  homini  sublime  dedit,  cmlumque  tueril, 

presents  a  more  awful  contrast  to  man  when  passing 
through  the  shadow  of  this  particular  degradation, 
than  under  any  or  all  of  the  other  symbols  at  any 
time  devised  for  the  sensuous  expression  of  a  servile 
condition  —  scourges,  ergastula,  infibulation,  or  the 
neck-chains  and  ankle-chains  of  the  Roman  atriensis. 
''The  bloody  writing"  is  far  more  legible  in  this 
than  any  other  language  by  which  the  slavish  con- 
dition is  or  can  be  published  to  the  world,  because  in 
this  only  the  sufferer  of  the  degradation  is  himself  a 
party  to  it,  an  accomplice  in  his  own  dishonor.  All 
else  may  have  been  the  stern  doom  of  calamitous 
necessity.  Here  only  we  recognize,  without  an. 
opening  for  disguise  or  equivocation,  the  man's  own 
deliberate  act.  He  has  not  been  branded  passively 
(personal  resistance  being  vain)  with  the  record  of 
a  master's  ownership,  like  a  sheep,  a  mule,  or  any 
other  chattel,  but  has  solemnly  branded  himself. 
Wearing,  therefore,  so  peculiar  and  differential  a 
character,  to  whom  is  it  in  modern  days  that  this 
bestial  yoke  of  servitude  as  regards  Christendom 
owes  its  revival  ?     Without  hope,  the  Chinese  despot 
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would  not  have  attempted  to  enforce  such  a  Moloch 
vassalage  upon  the  western  world.  Through  whom, 
therefore,  and  through  whose  facile  compliance  with 
the  insolent  exaction,  did  he  first  conceive  this  hope  ? 
It  has  not  been  observed,  so  far  as  we  know,  that 
it  was  Peter  I.  of  Russia,  vulgarly  called  Peter  the 
Great,  who  prepared  for  us  that  fierce  necessity  of 
conflict,  past  and  yet  to  come,  through  which  we 
British,  standing  alone, — but  henceforth,  we  may 
hope,  energetically  supported  by  the  United  States,  if 
not  by  France, — have,  on  behalf  of  the  whole  western 
nations,  victoriously  resisted  the  arrogant  pretensions 
of  the  East.  About  four  years  after  the  death  of  our 
Queen  Anne,  Peter  despatched  from  St.  Petersburg 
(his  new  capital,  yet  raw  and  unfinished)  a  very 
elaborate  embassy  to  Peking,  by  a  route  which 
measured  at  least  ten  thousand  versts  ;  or,  in  English 
miles,  about  two-thirds  of  that  distance.  It  was,  in 
fact,  a  vast  caravan,  or  train  of  caravans,  moving  so 
slowly  that  it  occupied  sixteen  calendar  months  in 
the  journey.  Peter  was  by  natural  disposition  a 
bully.  Ofiering  outrages  of  every  kind  upon  the 
slightest  impulse,  no  man  was  so  easily  frightened 
into  a  retreat  and  abject  concessions  as  this  drunken 
prince.  He  had  at  the  very  time  of  this  embassy 
submitted  tamely  to  a  most  atrocious  injury  from  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Caspian.  The  Khan  of  Khiva  — 
a  place  since  made  known  to  us  all  as  the  foulest  of 
murdering  dens  —  had  seduced  by  per^dy  the  cred- 
ulous little  army  despatched  by  Peter  into  quarters 
BO  widely  scattered,  that  with  little  difficultj  he  had 
there  massacred  nearly  the  whole  force  ;  about  three . 
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or  four  hundreds  out  of  so  many  thousands  being  all 
that  had  recovered  their  vessels  on  the  Caspian. 
This  atrocity  Peter  had  pocketed,  and  apparently 
found  his  esteem  for  the  khan  greatly  increased  by 
such  an  instance  of  energy.  He  was  now  meditating 
by  this  great  Peking  embassy  two  objects :  first, 
the  ordinary  objects  of  a  trading  mission,  together 
with  the  adjustment  of  several  disputes  affecting  the 
Russian  frontier  towards  Chinese  Tartary  and  Thibet ; 
but;  secondly,  and  more  earnestly,  the  privilege  of 
having  a  resident  minister  at  the  capital  of  the 
Chinese  emperor.  This  last  purpose  was  connected 
with  an  evil  result  for  all  the  rest  of  Christendom. 
It  is  well  known  to  all  who  have  taken  any  pains  in 
studying  the  Chinese  temper  and  character,  that  ob- 
stinacy —  obstinacy  like  that  of  mules  —  is  one  of 
its  foremost  features.  And  it  is  also  known,  by  a 
multiplied  experience,  that  the  very  greatest  im- 
portance attaches  in  Chinese  estimate  to  the  initial 
movement.  Once  having  conceded  a  point,  you  need 
not  hope  to  recover  your  lost  ground.  The  Chinese 
are,  as  may  easily  be  read  in  their  official  papers  and 
acts,  intellectually  a  very  imbecile  people  ;  and  their 
peculiar  style  of  obstinacy  is  often  found  in  connec- 
tion with  a  feeble  brain,  and  also  (though  it  may 
Beem  paradoxical)  with  a  feeble  moral  energy.  Ap- 
parently, a  secret  feeling  of  their  own  irresolution 
throws  them  for  a  vicarious  support  upon  a  mechanic 
resource  of  artificial  obstinacy.  This  peculiar  con- 
Btitution  of  character  it  was,  on  the  part  of  the 
Chinese,  which  gave  such  vast  importance  to  what 
might  now  be   done   by  the  Russian   ambassador 
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Who  was  he  ?  He  was  called  M.  De  Ismaeloff,  an 
officer  in  the  Russian  guards,  and  somewhat  of  a 
Favorite  with  the  czar.  What  impressed  so  deep  a 
value  upon  this  gentleman's  acts  at  this  special 
moment  was,  that  a  great  crisis  had  now  arisen  for 
the  appraisal  of  the  Christian  nations.  None  hitherto 
had  put  forward  any  large  or  ostentatious  display  of 
their  national  pretensions.  Generally  for  the  scale 
of  rank  as  amongst  the  Chinese,  who  know  nothing 
of  Europe,  they  stood  much  upon  the  casual  pro- 
portions of  their  commerce,  and  in  a  small  degree 
upon  old  concessions  of  some  past  Chinese  ruler,  or 
upon  occasional  encroachments  that  had  become 
settled  through  lapse  of  time.  But  in  the  East  all 
things  masqueraded  and  belied  their  home  character. 
Popish  peoples  were,  at  times,  the  firmest  allies  of 
bigoted  Protestants  ;  and  the  Dutch,  that  in  Europe 
had  played  the  noblest  of  parts  as  the  feeble  (yet 
eventually  the  triumphant)  asserters  of  national 
rights,  everywhere  in  Asia,  through  mean  jealousy 
of  England,  had  become  but  a  representative  word 
for  hellish  patrons  of  slavery  and  torture.  All  was 
confusion  between  the  two  scales  of  appreciation, 
domestic  and  foreign,  European  and  Asiatic.  But 
now  was  coming  one  that  would  settle  all  this  in  a 
transcendent  way ;  for  Russia  would  carry  in  her 
train,  and  compromise  by  her  decision,  most  of  the 
other  Christian  states.  The  very  frontier  line  of 
Russia,  often  conterminous  with  that  of  China,  and 
the  sixteen  months'  JDurney,  furnished  in  themselves 
exponents  of  the  Russian  grandeur.  China  needed 
»io  interpreter  for  that.     She   herself  was  great  in 
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pure  virtue  of  her  bigness.  But  here  "was  a  brothel 
bigger  than  herself.  We  have  known  and  witnessed 
the  case  where  a  bully,  whom  it  was  found  desirable 
to  eject  from  a  coflee-room,  upon  opening  the  win- 
dow for  that  purpose,  was  found  too  big  to  pass,  and 
also  nearly  too  heavy  to  raise,  urdess  by  machinery  ; 
so  that  in  the  issue  the  bully  maintained  his  groun(J 
by  virtue  of  his  tonnage.  That  was  really  the  case 
oftentimes  of  China.  Russia  seemed  to  stand  upon 
the  same  basis  of  right  as  to  aggression.  China, 
therefore,  understood  her,  and  admired  her ;  but  for 
all  that  meant  to  make  a  handle  of  her.  She  judged 
that  Russia,  in  coming  with  so  much  pomp,  had 
something  to  ask.  So  had  China.  China,  during 
that  long  period  when  M.  De  Ismaeloflf  was  painfully 
making  way  across  the  steppes  of  Asia,  had  leisure 
to  think  what  it  was  that  she  would  ask,  and  through 
what  temptation  she  would  ask  it.  There  was  little 
room  for  doubting.  Russia  being  incomparably  the 
biggest  potentate  in  Christendom  (for  as  yet  the 
United  States  had  no  existence),  seemed,  therefore, 
to  the  Chinese  m'ind  the  greatest,  and  virtually  to 
include  all  the  rest.  What  Russia  did,  the  rest  would 
do.  M.  De  Ismaeloff  meant  doubtless  to  ask  for 
something.  No  matter  what  it  might  be,  he  should 
have  it.  At  length  the  ambassador  arrived.  All  his 
trunks  were  unpacked  ;  and  then  M.  De  Ismaeloff 
unpacked  to  the  last  wrapper  his  own  little  request. 
The  feeble-minded  are  generally  cunning  ;  ar.d  there- 
fore it  was  that  the  Chinese  council  did  not  at  once 
Bay  ijes,  but  pretended  to  find  great  difficulties  in  the 
-equest;  which  was  simply  to  arrange  some  disorders 
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on  the  frontier,  but  chiefly  to  allow  of  a  permanent 
ambassador  from  the  czar  taking  up  his  residence  at 
Peking.  At  last  this  demand  was  granted  —  but 
granted  conditionally.  And  what  now  might  be  the 
little  condition?  "0,  my  dear  fellow  —  between 
you  and  me,  such  old  friends,"  said  the  Chinese 
minister,  "a  bauble  not  worth  speaking  of:  would 
you  oblige  me,  when  presented  to  the  emperor,  by 
knocking  that  handsome  head  of  yours  nine  times  — 
that  is,  you  know,  three  times  three  —  against  the 
fl.oor  ?  I  would  take  it  very  kindly  of  you  ;  and  the 
floor  is  padded  to  prevent  contusions.''  IsmaelofF 
pondered  till  the  next  day ;  but  on  that  next  day  he 
said,  "I  will  do  it."  —  "Do  what,  my  friend?"  — 
"I  will  knock  my  forehead  nine  times  against  the 
padded  floor."  Mr.  Bell,  of  Antermony  (which,  at 
times,  he  writes  Auchtermony),  accompanied  the 
Russian  ambassador,  as  a  leading  person  in  his  suite. 
A  considerable  section  of  his  travels  is  occupied 
with  this  embassy.  But,  perhaps  from  private  regard 
to  the  ambassador,  whose  character  suffers  so  much 
by  this  transaction,  we  do  not  recoillect  that  he  tells 
us  in  so  many  words  of  this  Russian  concession. 
But  M.  De  Lange,  a  Swedish  ofiicer,  subsequently 
employed  by  the  Czar  Peter,  does.  A  solemn  court- 
day  was  held.  M.  De  Ismaeloff  attended.  Thither 
came  the  allegada,  or  Chinese  prime  minister  ;  thither 
came  the  ambassador's  friends  and  acquaintances ; 
thither  came,  as  having  the  official  entree,  the  am- 
Rassador's  friend  Hum-Hum,  and  also  his  friend  Bug- 
Bug  ;  and,  when  all  is  said  and  done,  this  truth  is 
ttndeniable  —  that  there  and  then  (namely,  in  the 
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imperial  city  of  Peking,  and  in  Anno  Domini  n20), 
M.  De  Ismaeloff  did  knock  his  forehead  nine  times 
againpt  the  floor  of  the  Tartar  khan's  palace.  M. 
De  Lange's  report  on  this  matter  has  been  published 
separately ;  neither  has  the  fact  of  the  prostration 
and  the  forehead  knockings  to  the  amount  of  nine 
ever  been  called  in  question. 

Now,  it  will  be  asked,  did  Ismaeloff  absolutely 
consent  to  elongate  himself  on  the  floor,  as  if  pre- 
paring to  take  a  swim,  and  then  knock  his  forehead 
repeatedly,  as  if  weary  of  life  —  somebody  counting 
all  the  while  with  a  stop  watch,  No.  1,  No.  2,  No.  3, 
and  so  on  ?  Did  he  do  all  this  without  capitulating — ■ 
that  is,  stipulating  for  some  ceremonial  return  upon 
the  part  of  the  Chinese  ?  0,  no ;  the  Russian 
ambassador,  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, and  our  own  at  the  end  of  it,  both  bargained 
for  equal  returns  ;  and  here  are  the  terms  :  The  Rus- 
sian had,  with  good  faith,  and  through  all  its  nine 
sections,  executed  the  ko-tou ;  and  he  stipulated, 
before  he  did  this,  that  any  Chinese  seeking  a  pre- 
sentation to  the  czar,  should,  in  coming  to  St.  Peters- 
burg, go  through  exactly  the  same  ceremony.  Tiie 
Chinese  present  all  replied  with  good  faith,  though 
doubtless  stifling  a  little  laughter,  that  when  they  or 
any  of  them  should  come  to  St.  Petersburg,  the  ko- 
tou  should  be  religiously  performed.  The  English 
lords,  on  the  other  hand, —  Lord  Macartney,  and  sub- 
sequently Lord  Amherst, —  declined  the  ko-tou,  but 
were  willing  to  make  profound  obeisances  to  the 
emperor,  provided  these  obeisances  were  simultane- 
Dusl}'  addressed  by  a  high  mandarin  to  the  portrait 
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of  George  III.  In  both  cases  a  man  is  shocked  :  by 
the  perfidy  of  the  Chinese  in  offering,  by  the  folly  of 
the  Christian  envoys  in  accepting,  a  mockery  so 
unmeaning.  Certainly  the  English  case  is  better  ;  our 
envoy  escaped  the  degradation  of  the  kc-tou,  and  ob- 
tained a  shadow  ;  he  paid  less,  and  he  got  in  exchange 
what  many  would  think  more.  Homage  paid  to  a  pic- 
ture, when  counted  against  homage  paid  to  a  living 
man,  is  but  a  shadow  ;  yet  a  shadow  wears  some  sem- 
blance of  a  reality.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  for  the 
Russian  who  submitted  to  an  abject  degradation, 
under  no  hope  of  any  equivalent,  except  in  a  contin- 
gency that  was  notoriously  impossible,  the  mockery 
was  full  of  insult.  The  Chinese  do  not  travel ;  by 
the  laws  of  China  they  cannot  leave  the  country. 
None  but  starving  and  desperate  men  ever  do  leave 
the  country.  All  the  Chinese  emigrants  now  in  Aus- 
tralia, and  the  great  body  at  this  time  quitting  Cali- 
fornia in  order  to  evade  the  pressure  of  American 
laws  against  them,  are  liable  to  very  severe  punish- 
ment (probably  to  decapitation)  on  reentering  China. 
Ilad  Ismaeloff  known  what  a  scornful  jest  the 
emperor  and  his  council  were  enacting  at  his 
expense,  probably  he  would  have  bambooed  some  of 
these  honorable  gentlemen,  on  catching  them  within 
the  enclosed  court  of  his  private  residence.'^ 

However,  in  a  very  circuitous  way,  Ismaeloff  has 
had  his  revenge  ;  for  the  first  step  in  that  retribution 
which  we  described  as  overtaking  the  Chinese  was 
certainly  taken  by  hmi.  Russia,  according  to  Chinese 
ideas  of  greatness,  is  the  greatf^st  (that  is,  broad 
est  and   longest)   of  Christian   states.     Yet,  be*^ng 
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Buch,  she  has  taken  her  dose  of  Ico-iou  It  followed, 
then,  a  fortiori,  that  Great  Britain  should  take  hers 
Into  this  logic  China  was  misled  by  Ismaeloff.  The 
English  were  waited  for.  Slowly  the  occasions 
arrived ;  and  it  was  found  by  the  Chinese,  first 
doubtfully,  secondly  beyond  all  doubt,  that  the  ko-tou 
would  not  do.  The  game  was  up.  Out  of  this  catas- 
trophe, and  the  wrath  which  followed  it,  grew  ulti- 
mately the  opium-frenzy  of  Lin,  "the  mad  Commis- 
sioner of  Canton ;  then  the  vengeance  which  fol- 
lowed ;  next  the  war,  and  the  miserable  defeats  of 
the  Chinese.  All  this  followed  out  of  the  attempt  to 
enforce  the  ko-tou,  which  attempt  never  would  have 
been  made  but  for  the  encouragement  derived  from 
Ismaeloff,  the  ambassador  of  so  great  a  power  as 
Russia  But  finally,  to  complete  the  great  retribu- 
tion, the  war  has  left  behind,  amongst  other  dreadful 
consequences,  the  ruin  of  their  army.  In  the  ofiicial 
correspondence  of  a  great  officer  with  the  present 
emperor,  reporting  the  events  of  the  T^ae-ping  rebel- 
lion, it  is  repeatedly  declared  that  the  royal  troops 
will  not  fight,  run  away  upon  the  slightest  pretext, 
and  in  fact  have  been  left  bankrupt  in  hope  and 
spirit  by  the  results  of  their  battles  with  the  British. 
Concurrently  with  this  ruin  of  the  army,  the  avowed 
object  of  this  great  rebellion  is  to  exterminate  the 
reigning  dynasty  ;  and,  if  that  event  should  be  accom- 
plished, then  the  whole  of  this  ruin  will  have  been 
due  exclusively  to  its  memorable  insolence  (the 
demoniac  hybris  of  Greek  tragedy)  towards  ourselves. 
;:'hould,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Tae-ping  rebellion, 
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which  has  now  stood  its  ground  for  five  years,  be 
finally  cruslied,  not  the  less  an  enormous  revolution  — 
possibly  a  greater  revolution  —  will  then  have  been 
accomplished  in  China,  virtually  our  own  work  ;  and 
fortunately  it  will  not  be  in  our  power  to  retreat,  as 
hitherto,  in  a  false  spirit  of  forbearance,  from  the 
great  duties  which  will  await  us.  The  Tae-ping  fac- 
tion, however,  though  deadly  and  tiger-like  in  the 
spirit  of  its  designs,  offers  but  one  element  amongst 
many  that  are  now  fermenting  in  the  bosom  of  Chinese 
society.  We  British,  as  Mr.  Meadows  informs  us 
(p.  13t  of  "The  Chinese  and  their  Rebellions"), 
were  regarded  by  the  late  emperor  —  by  him  who 
conducted  the  war  against  us  —  as  the  instruments 
employed  "  by  Heaven  "  for  executing  judgment  oil 
his  house.  He  was  in  the  right  to  think  so  ;  and 
our  hope  is  that  in  a  very  few  years  we  shall  pro- 
claim ourselves  through  Southern  Asia  as  even  more 
absolutely  the  destroyers  of  the  wicked  government 
which  dared  to  promote  and  otherwise  to  reward  that 
child  of  hell  who  actually  flayed  alive  the  unhappy 
Mr.  Stead.  That  same  government  passed  over 
without  displeasure  the  similar  atrocity  of  the  man 
who  decapitated  nearly  two  hundred  persons  — 
white,  brown  and  black,  but  all  subjects  of  Great 
Britain,  and  all  confessedly  and  necessarily  unoffend- 
ing, as  being  simply  shipwrecked  passengers  thrown 
nn  the  shore  of  China  from  the  Nerbudda  Indiaman. 
That  same  government  gave  titles,  money,  and 
decorations,  to  a  most  cowardly  ofiQcer,  on  the  sole 
assumption  (whether  simply  false,  or  only  exagger- 
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ated)  that  he  had  secretly  poisoned  one   thousand 
British  troops  stationed  in  the  island  of  Chusan.** 


Hardly  a  few  weeks  have  passed  since  our  initial 
notice  of  China,  before  already  a  new  interest  has 
gathered  round  the  subject :  a  foreign  interest,  and  a 
domestic  interest ;  an  interest  derived  from  atrocities 
that  are  accomplished  ;  an  inierest  derived  from  perils 
that  are  impending ;  an  interest  such  as  the  intelli- 
gent counted  upon  from  the  known  perfidy  of  the 
Chinese ;  an  interest  more  embittered  than  any  of 
us  expected  from  the  factious  violence  of  our  own 
senate.  Let  not  this  expression  be  taxed  with  dis- 
respect. Critical  eases  have  a  privilege  ;  and  we  do 
but  echo  the  clamor  of  the  nation  in  its  main  centres 
of  wealth  and  population,  in  London,  Manchester, 
Liverpool,  when  we  denounce  the  recent  intrusions 
of  our  Legislature  upon  our  old  Chinese  policy,  by 
means  of  a  tumultuary  cabal,  as  tending,  too  palpa- 
bly, to  a  collusion  with  the  vilest  purposes  of  our 
vilest  oriental  enemy.  Have  we  forgot  our  expe- 
rience ?  Fifteen  years  ago  it  cost  Great  Britain  an 
average  of  three  pitched  battles  for  the  unrooting 
from  the  Chinese  intellect  of  each  separate  childish 
'jonceit  or  traditional  fraud,  that  risked,  that  fettered, 
IT  that  degraded  (according  to  the  caprice  of  the  hour), 
■>ne  great  commercial  interest  of  the  civilized  earth. 

To  revise  a  treaty  with  China,  to  correct  the  text 
even  of  a  solitary  paragraph,  or  to  introduce  a  sup 
plcmentary  clause,  you  must  make  your  estimate  for 
80  many  cannon-shot,  rockets  and  shells,  one  or  two 

ampaigns,  general  actions  counted  by  the  dozen, 
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and  Buicides  by  the  thousand.^  In  a  land,  there* 
fore,  where  the  most  reasonable  alterations  are  not 
ellected  otherwise  than  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet, 
too  painfully  we  are  reminded  that  any  encourage- 
ment to  the  aggressors  from  ourselves,  as  arguing 
internal  feuds  in  our  own  camp,  will  tend  to  perpetu- 
ate the  dispute. 

On  the  8th  day  of  October,  1856,  about  eight  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  a  very  complex  outrage  was  perpe- 
trated near  Canton  by  Chinese  agents,  some  of  them 
mandarins,  wearing  their  official  costume,  upon  a 
commercial  vessel  apparently,  and,  according  to  all 
legal  presumption,  British.  In  that  word  lay  the 
virus  of  the  offence.  What  the  Chinese  governor  of 
Canton  hungered  and  thirsted  to  put  on  record  was, 
his  hatred  and  contempt  of  our  national  flag  —  hatred 
that  was  real,  contempt  that  was  affected.  In  this 
branch  of  the  offence  merged  all  the  rest,  as  by  com- 
parison trivial  misdemeanors  that  might  have  been 
redeemed  by  a  money  payment ;  else  the  wrong  was 
not  trivial  suffered  by  the  crew  —  that  is,  by  twelve 
men  out  of  fourteen  —  arrested  upon  a  doubt  (proba- 
bly simulated),  affecting,  at  most,  one  man  of  the 
whole  dozen  ;  ^  secondly,  the  injury  was  not  trivial 
suffered  by  the  master  in  command  of  the  ship, 
Thomas  Kennedy,  a  British  subject  of  good  repute, 
born  at  Belfast ;  thirdly,  the  injury  was  not  trivial 
suffered  by  some  owner  (as  yet  not  clearly  indicated) 
from  an  indefinite  interruption  to  the  commercial 
uses  of  his  ship  and  cargo.  These  were  wrongs,  in- 
famous when  viewed  as  the  promptings  of  one  soli- 
tary official  man,  placed  by  his  sovereiga  at  the  head 
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of  a  great  province  for  the  maintenance  of  order  and 
for  the  distribution  of  justice  ;  but  yet  trifles,  when 
ranked  against  other  acts  of  the  same  ruler,  and 
against  the  unprovoked  insult  which  he  had  offered 
to  our  national  flag. 

This  insult  being  accomplished,  next  came  the 
judicial  investigation,  on  our  part,  into  its  circum- 
stances ;  after  which  began  the  punishment  inflicted 
by  Admiral  Seymour ;  and  that,  though  exemplary, 
is  far  indeed  from  having  yet  reached  its  consumma- 
tion. In  both  chapters  of  the  avenging  work  which 
ran  so  fast  upon  the  heels  of  the  abominable  outrage, 
there  occurred  circumstances  which  merit  notice. 
Let  me  cite  two.  The  particular  vessel  which  fur- 
nished the  arena  for  Governor  Yeh's  .atrocity  was 
locally  classed  as  a  lorcha,  and  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Arrow.  It  is  immaterial  to  pause  for  a. de- 
scription or  definition  of  a  "lorcha,"  since  no  allega- 
tion whatever,  on  one  side  or  on  the  other,  is  at  all 
affected  by  the  classification  of  the  ship.  But  any 
fair  and  upright  reviewer  of  the  case,  who  wishes 
earnestly  to  hold  the  scales  even  between  the  parties, 
is  likely  enough  to  find  himself  perplexed  by  the  con- 
tradictory statements  as  to  the  past  history  of  the 
particular  lorcha  concerned.  He  will  find  in  the 
Blue-book  ^^  recently  laid  before  Parliament  on  this 
Canton  explosion,  a  letter  from  Sir  J.  Bowring  him- 
self, in  which  he  seems  to  admit  that  all  was  not 
sound  in  the  pretensions  of  the  Arrow  ;  and,  at  first 
eight,  the  English  reader  is  met  by  a  most  painful 
impression  that  Sir  John  is  confidentially  confessing 
to  Mr.  Consul  Parkes  something  or  other  which  lie 
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describfis  as  unknown  to  the  Chinese,  but  which  (the 
natural  inference  is)  would  have  bettered  the  case 
of  Yeh,  had  it  been  known  to  him.  Precisely  at  this 
point  it  is  that  one  of  two  fatal  blunders  committed 
by  Lord  Derby,  in  abstracting  the  sum  of  the  Canton 
reports,  has  misled  all  who  relied  on  his  authority. 
At  p.  10  of  the  iJlue-DouK,  Sir  John  Bowring  says 
[Hong-Hong,  October  11]  :  "It  appears,  on  exam- 
ination, that  the  Arrow  had  no  right  to  hoist  the 
British  flag  ;  the  license  to  do  so  expired  on  the  2Yth 
of  September" — [thirteen  days  before  the  Chinese 
outrage] .  And  Sir  John  then  goes  on  to  say : 
"But  the  Chinese  had  no  knowledge  of  the  expiry  of 
the  license.''*^  Immediately,  with  rash  haste,  Lord 
Derby  presumes  the  logic  of  the  case  to  stand  thus : 
"  Between  ourselves,"  he  supposes  Sir  John  to 
say,  "  you  and  I,  Mr.  Consul  Parkes,  are  quite  in  the 
wrong  box.  If  the  Chinese  knew  all,  we  should  n't 
have  a  leg  to  stand  on.  But  luckily  they  donH  know 
all.  So  let  us  keep  our  own  counsel."  Strange 
vhat  Lord  Derby  could  have  ascribed  si^ch  a  meaning 
to  any  man  in  his  senses  that  was  not  personating 
the  character  of  a  stage-villain.  What  Sir  John 
wishes  to  say  is  this  :  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there 
really  was  an  irregularity  (as  it  happened)  in  the  case 
of  the  Arrow  ;  but  that  this  irregularity  could  be  of 
no  avail  to  Yeh  as  an  excuse  for  the  outrage-  since 
it  was  entirely  unknown  to  Yeh.  Being  unknown, 
therefore,  it  was  immaterial  whether  the  supposed 
irregularity  had  existed  or  not.  However,  Sir  John 
had  scarcely  written  his  letter  before  he  became 
aware  that  there  had  really  been  no  irregularity  at 
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all.  The  sailing  license  had  indeed  lapsed,  but  un- 
der circumstances  which  legally  sustained  its  con- 
tinued validity  until  the  vessel  should  reach  the  port 
at  which  the  license  could  be  renewed.  Sir  John 
had  made  a  mistake  ;  but  such  a  mistake  as  could 
lend  no  countenance  to  Yeh.  The  brief  logic  of  the 
case,  as  understood  by  Lord  Derby,  is  :  "  Yeh  does 
not  know  the  truth,  therefore  let  us  keep  him  in  the 
dark."  But  the  true  logic,  in  Sir  John's  meaning, 
was  :  "  Yeh  does  not  know  the  truth,  therefore  let  him 
not  presume  to  plead  it  as  the  ground  of  his  violence  J  ^ 
Suppose  that  the  Arrow  had  been,  by  oversight, 
stripped  in  part  of  her  particular  privileges,  was  it 
from  this  unguarded  point  —  was  it  from  this  heel  of 
Achilles  —  that  the  villain  Yeh  would  have  sought 
to  steal  his  advantage  ?  Not  at  all.  In  such  a  case, 
by  moving  under  the  sanction  of  a  treaty,  he  would 
altogether  have  missed  his  triumph.  Those  persons 
totally  misconceive  the  governor's  purpose  who  im- 
pute to  him  a  special  pleader's  subtlety  in  construing 
severely  the  terms  on  which  we  grant  indulgences 
and  dispensations.  Yeh  was  not  in  search  of  a  case 
where  he  really  might  find  us  trespassing  a  little  to 
the  right  or  left ;  on  the  contrary  —  and  in  the  very 
broadest  sense  on  the  contrary  —  he  sought  for  a 
case  in  which  our  right  was  clear  and  unequivocal. 
Else,  if  our  right  had  been  doubtful,  his  triumph  would 
have  been  doubtful  in  trampling  on  it.  But  how, 
then,  did  Yeh  purpose  to  give  any  even  colorable  or 
momentary  air  of  equity  to  his  outrage  ?  Simply  by 
drawing  upon  the  old  infamous  times  for  precedents 
of  violence,  which  the  treaty  of  1842,  and  the  sup- 
16 
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plenientaiy  treaty  had  forever  abolished.  Before 
the  war  of  1841  and  1842,  the  unlimited  despot  wlio 
Bat  in  Canton  arrested  whom,  and  when,  and  how, 
he  pleased.  In  this  affair  of  the  Arrow,  the  old 
obsolete  system  was  suddenly  revived.  The  pretence 
was,  that  amongst  the  crew  of  the  Arrow  were  two 
men  who  had  once  been  pirates.  But  such  a  pre- 
tence, whether  true  or  false,  was  no  longer  valid. 
Neither  we  nor  the  Chinese  were  left  at  liberty  in 
future  to  right  ourselves.  Had  we  complaints  to 
urge  ?  Had  we  criminals  to  apprehend  ?  For  all 
such  purposes  the  treaty  opened  to  us  both  a  regular 
and  pacific  course.  It  was  not"  alleged  that  we,  on 
our  part,  had  at  all  obstructed  the  fluent  movement 
of  public  justice.  The  sole  motive  to  Yeh^s  manoeuvre 
was  a  determination  on  his  part  to  humble  us,  and, 
as  a  preliminary  step,  to  degrade  our  national  honor. 
The  late  debates  in  both  Houses  betrayed  a  state 
of  ignorance  as  to  our  relations  with  China,  and  as 
to  the  temper  and  profligacy  of  the  Chinese  people, 
which  few  were  aware  of  The  subject  was  first 
treated  in  the  Upper  House  ;  consequently,  in  the 
natural  course  of  things,  it  was  a  lord,  and  really  a 
brilliant  lord,  that  first  launched  upon  the  public 
stage  of  politics  the  following  almost  inconceivable 
blunder.  The  noble  orator  was  insisting  upon  the 
stupendous  crop  of  wickedness  which  we  British  had 
recently  grown  in  the  neighborhood  of  Canton  ;  and 
the  proof  which  he  cited  was  this  —  namely,  that  the 
"  rebels,"  by  which  unexplained  term  he  meant  evi- 
dently the  Tae-pings,  had  actually  joined  their  forces 
and  made  common  cause  with  the  imperial  army 
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Anything  more  desperately  extravagant  was  nevet 
Heard  of  amongst  men.  All  who  know  anything  of 
the  soi-disant  Christian  rebels,  commonly  called  the 
Tae-pings,  are  well  aware  that  the  one  sole  object  of 
their  political  existence  is  the  violent  and  bloody  ex- 
termination of  the  reigning  dynasty  —  that  is,  the 
family  of  Mantchoo  Tartars,  now,  and  since  1644, 
insecurely  seated  on  the  Peking  throne.  Not  a  proc- 
lamation have  these  rebels  ever  published,  which 
has  not  fiercely  proclaimed  a  twofold  mission  upon 
earth  —  namely,  1,  to  establish  a  monstrous  form  of 
corrupt  Christianity  upon  the  ruins  of  the  several 
idolatries  (often  Fetish  worships)  in  China  ;  2,  to 
exterminate  [note  well,  not  to  expel  into  their  native 
regions  of  Eastern  Tartary,  but  to  decollate,  to  decap- 
itate, to  strangle,  or  more  commonly  to  exte7^mi7iaie] 
the  Tartar  race,  root  and  branch  ;  and,  having  accom- 
plished that  mission  (in  which  there  really  is  some 
flavor  of  a  religious  purpose),  to  restore  the  old 
Ming  or  native  Chinese  dynasty.  The  very  principle 
by  which  the  Tae-ping  rebellion  eocisis  (not  merely 
acts  and  legislates,  but  actually  has  its  being)  is  the 
unsparing  destruction  of  the  reigning  house.  And 
yet  between  that  reigning  house  it  is,  and  these  rebels 
who  have  sworn  its  destruction,  that  Lord  Derby  sup- 
poses a  coalition.  It  is  true  that  a  body  of  pirates 
calling  themselves  rebels  did  immediately  take  advan- 
tage of  the  troubles  at  Canton  —  not  in  any  form  of 
;iostility  to  the  British  ;  on  the  contrary,  in  the  very 
humblest  attitude  of  suppliants.  They  pretended 
to  connect  themselves  with  the  Tae-pings,  simply  on 
the  conceit  that  we,  being  at  feud  with  the  impeiial 
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authority,  must  naturally  seek  alliance  with  all  people 
in  the  same  predicament.  But  we  had  some  years  ago, 
in  the  time  of  Sir  George  Bonham,  had  very  unsat- 
isfactory intei  views  with  the  Tae-piiigs,  and  the  pre- 
tended brother  of  Jesus  Christ.  We  had  found  them 
weak,  cruel,  without  systematic  policy,  and  alto- 
gether as  incomprehensibly  arrogant  as  the  reigning 
family.  These  new  pretenders,  however,  were  not 
even  Tae-pings.  Even  as  "  rebels  ''  they  were  spu- 
rious. Nor  was  there  any  appearance  that  they  were 
at  all  better  than  a  swell-mob.  The  ludicrous  position 
of  these  pretended  "  rebels,'^  whom  Lord  Derby 
represents  as  having  suddenly  joined  the  Imperialists 
against  us,  is,  that,  on  being  questioned  with  regard 
to  the  grounds  and  objects  of  their  rebellion,  they 
could  not  even  assign  the  person  against  whom,  or 
in  support  of  whom,  tliey  were  rebelling.  Where,  in 
our  English  slang,  "  these  leaders  hung  out,"  or  in 
what  camps  they  proposed  to  establish  head-quarters, 
were  insoluble  questions.  Generally,  it  was  collected, 
that  wherever  a  man  could  be  indicated  as  having 
probably  ten  dollars  in  his  purse,  against  that  man 
they  were  prepared  to  "  rebel.'' '^^ 

Although  the  absurdity  and  drollery  of  the  case, 
and  the  extreme  disproportion  between  the  grave 
realities  of  our  oflficial  experience  at  Canton,  and  the 
romantic  legends  of  Her  Majesty's  opposition,  have 
the  effect  of  drawing  off  the  lightning  of  the  national 
disjleasure  from  the  House  of  Lords,  yet  not  the  less 
it  ca^inot  be  disguised  that  the  accrediting  of  such 
nursery  fables  by  dignified  leaders  and  accomplished 
statesmen   must    operate,  through   many  channels, 
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injuriously  upon  the  character  of  our  senate,  and 
would,  were  not  such  a  result  intercepted  by  the 
savage  duiicery  of  Chinese  mandarins,  make  us  a 
by-word  for  credulity  in  the  councils  of  Canton.  To 
be  ob^jects  of  derision  and  banter  to  a  nation  of  what, 
in  old  English,  would  have  been  styled  Half-wits!  — 
Heavens  I  what  a  destiny  I  In  a  memorable  little 
poem  of  Donne's,  entitled  the  "  Curse,"  which  per- 
ha})s  offers  the  most  absolute  chef  d^ ceuvre  extant  of 
condensation  as  to  thinking  and  expression,  one 
massy  line  is  this  : 

**  May  he  be  scorned  by  one  whom  all  else  scorn.** 

Such  an  imprecation  would  assuredly  be  realized  for 
any  of  our  senators  whom  Hansard  might  transfer  in 
a  comprehensible  form  to  the  make-believe  literati  of 
China.  It  should  be  remembered  by  our  senators 
that  "  Nescit  vox  missa  reverii  •/'  or  else  centuries 
hence  the  mortified  descendants  of  distinguished 
leaders  may  read  with  astonishment  the  monstrous 
memorials  of  ancestral  credulity. 

At  page  118  of  the  Blue-book  occurs  the  first 
lotice  of  the  pretended  rebels.  In  Sir  J.  Bowring's 
"letter,  printed  partially  on  this  page,  and  dated 
November  25,  1856,  it  is  first  of  all  noticed  that  Yeh, 
amongst  his  other  hateful  falsehoods,  was  "  indus- 
tH-iously  circulating ''  that  we,  the  British,  are  "in 
league  with  the  rebel  forces."  At  page  119  occurs 
the  second  notice:  On  December  12,  1856,  Sir  J. 
Bowring  makes  the  following  entry  into  his  journal 
meant  for  Lord  Clarendon  .  "  I  have  received  from 
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Mr.  Secretary  Wade  a  report  (dated  yesterday)  to 
the  effect  that,  in  consequence  of  the  withdrawal^' 
(meaning  by  Mr.  Governor  Yeh)  "of  the  troops 
from  the  open  country  *  for  the  defence  of  Canton, 
crowds  of  bandits,  calling  themselves  rebels,  have 
devastated  large  districts,  committing  every  sort  of 
violence  and  excess.''  It  is,  indeed,  most  strange 
that  the  imperial  commissioner  should  not  have  fore- 
seen how  certainly  his  rash  quarrel  with  the  treaty- 
powers  would  encourage  movements  such  as  those 
now  described,  and  imperil  the  imperial  authorityj 
probably  beyond  redemption.  These  were  counterfeit 
rebels,  and  others  on  the  sea,  of  the  same  lawless 
character,  who  made  advances  to  us,  seeking  shelter 
under  our  power,  and  the  benefit  of  our  countenance, 
aided  by  their  most  ambiguous  name  of  rebels.  Had 
these  rebels  been  less  determinately  cruel,  and  had 
they  been  willing  to  renounce  their  mysterious  pre- 
tensions to  some  ridiculous  superiority,  which  Sir  G. 
Bonham,  in  his  sole  conference  with  their  chiefs, 
treated,  as  usual,  with  nothing  of  the  requisite  dis- 
dain, it  was  at  one  time  (say  four  years  ago)  really 
becoming  a  question  whether  it  might  not  be  advisa- 
ble to  form  a  provisional  alliance  with  them,  rather 
than  continue  our  support  to  the  mouldering  family 
at  present  on  the  throne.  In  the  wickedness  of 
wholesale  murder  the  two  factions  are  exactly  on  a 
level ;  and  with  our  aid  either  party  would  be  sure 
of  a  triumph.  It  happens,  however,  that,  in  fact, 
we  never  did  make  any  overture  of  alliance.  Never 
once,  by  the  slightest  expression  of  approval  or  col* 
lusion,  have  we  given  countenance  or  ground  of  hope 
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fco  the  Tae-pings  ;  far  less  to  the  sham  rebels,  and, 
no  doubt,  as  we  had  made  a  treaty  with  the  reigning 
house,  this  line  of  policy  (due  to  no  merits  of  that 
house)  is,  upon  the  whole,  the  most  becoming  to  our 
position. 

At  this  moment  we  see  the  extraordinary  spectacle 
in  the  English  capital  of  a  large  party,  composed  of 
distinguished  Englishmen,  laboring  to  establish  a 
charge  of  murder  and  multiplied  incendiarism  against 
their  own  compatriots  in  the  East ;  and  for  no  other 
purpose  than  that  of  reaching  one  obnoxious  leader, 
Sir  John  Bowring,  we  see  them  involving  in  the 
charge  a  gallant  sailor,  whose  reputation,  if  tainted 
by  shadows  of  doubt,  touches  the  interests  of  tho 
British  navy.  On  the  other  side,  ranged  against  Sir 
John  and  the  admiral,  we  behold  a  real  and  undoubted 
murderer,  the  Governor  of  Canton,  whom  any  coro- 
ner's inquest  in  England  would  assuredly  find  guilty 
of  murder  ;  not  as  having  by  military  means  killed 
an  English  subject  acting  against  him  in  open  com- 
bat, but  as  having  by  two  separate  bribes^^  encour- 
aged and  suborned  murderers.  Three  ^^  men  have 
already  been  assailed  under  this  incitement.  One,  a 
Portugese  ft  the  English  naval  service,  was  saved 
(though  wounded)  by  the  aid  which  answered  criti- 
cally to  his  call.  But  early  in  the  quarrel  two  others, 
both  Englishmen,  perished.  Charles  Bennet  was 
seized  suddenly  by  a  crowd,  whom  he  had  approached 
u-ithout  distrust,  and  was  instantly  decapitated.  The 
other,  too  sure  of  the  fate  awaiting  him,  leaped  into 
the  sea,  as  a  gentler  and  nobler  enemy  that  neither 
tempted  nor  betrayed,  and  he  died  in  solitary  quiet. 
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Now,  let  us  pause  for  a  moment  and  consider. 
There  have  been  cases,  past  all  numbering,  of  men 
individually  or  in  factions  setting  prices  on  the  heads 
of  their  rivals,  whom  they  chose  or  had  reason  tc 
denounce  as  their  enemies.  History  rings  with  such 
cases.  But  these  were  always  the  cases  —  or  if 
excused,  it  was  because  they  were  presumed  to  be 
the  cases  —  of  men  contending  for  some  great  prize, 
generally  a  crown,  whose  existence  and  security  had 
become  reciprocally  incompatible.  One  or  other, 
it  was  felt,  must  perish  ;  and  it  was  the  supreme 
authority  of  self-preservation  which  conferred  the 
right  of  inflicting  death  upon  the  baffled  competitor. 
Even  these  were  viewed  oftentimes  by  all  parties  as 
afflicting  necessities,  which  under  that  name  only 
could  be  reconciled  to  human  feelings.  Turn  from 
Buch  conflicts,  so  natural  and  so  deeply  palliated,  to 
the  hellish  atrocity  of  this  inhuman  murderer  at  Can- 
ton. What,  let  us  ask  briefly,  had  been  his  provoca- 
tion ?  And  supposing  that  he  might,  in  his  meagre 
faculty  of  judgment,  have  misconceived  his  own 
rights  and  position,  or  read  in  a  false  sense  the  steps 
taken  by  Sir  J.  Bowring  and  the  British  admiral, 
what  men  are  those  whom  he  has  selected  for  the 
victims  of  his  vengeance  ?  He  could" scarcely  hope 
that  his  pretended  retaliation  should  alight  upon  the 
"leaders  of  the  British  ;  and  for  all  the  rest,  they  were 
poor  men  without  power,  the  very  humblest  in  kind 
or  in  degree  for  disputing  the  orders  of  their  supe- 
riors. But  what  was  the  provocation  ?  It  is  worth 
the  reader's  while  to  follow  the  explanation  as  it 
unfolds  itself  to  any  one  who  reviews  the  whole 
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.connection  and  relations  between  the  Governor  0/ 
Canton  and  the  controllers  of  the  British  interests. 
Let  us  briefly  sketch  it.  The  war  in  1841-ii,  which 
followed  close  upon  the  heels  of  the  abominable 
oppressions  exercised  by  Commissioner  Lin,  and  cf 
his  lawless  confiscations,  did  not  unseal  the  eyes  of 
the  Chinese  government, —  nothing  on  this  side  the 
grave  could  do  thaiy —  but  it  left  the  whole  aristocratic 
part  of  the  nation  lost  in  horror,  astonishment,  and 
confusion.  For  us  also  it  brought  strange  light  and 
revolutionary  views  upon  the  true  available  resources 
of  China.  The  wretched  government  of  Peking  had 
neither  men  nor  money,  and  entirely  through  its  own 
vices  of  administration.  We  ourselves  never  brought 
above  nine  thousand  infantry  into  the  field,  no  cavalry 
(which,  in  some  instances,  would  have  been  worth 
its  weight  in  gold),  and  at  the  utmost  three  thousand 
miscellaneous  reserves,  artillery,  marines,  sailors, 
&c.  The  Chinese,  by  a  great  effort,  sometimes 
brought  five  men  to  our  two  ;  though  never  in  one 
instance  were  they  able  to  make  good  their  ground, 
although  often  aided  by  the  advantage  of  lofty  walls, 
which  our  men  had  to  scale.  Pretty  nearly  the 
greatest  number  that  they  were  able  to  manoeuvre  on 
one  field  against  us- ran  up  to  seventeen  or  eighteen 
thousand.  Think,  reader,  with  astonishment  (but 
with  horror  when  you  consider  the  cause)  of  this 
awful  disproportion  to  the  reputed  population  of  this 
vast  empire.  Grant,  as  readily  one  may  grant,  that 
this  population  is  hypcrbolically  exaggerated,  still 
there  is  ground  for  assuming  eighty  millions,  or  one- 
dfth  part  of  the  ri  liculous  four  hundred  millions,  which 
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Borne  writers  assume  ;  and,  even  on  this  diminished 
scale,  you  have  a  population  larger  perhaps  by  four- 
teen millions,  certainly  by  ten  millions,  than  that  of 
martial  Russia.  It  is  a  fact  in  the  highest  degree 
probable,  that  neither  Circassia  nor  Algerine  Arabia 
has  brought  into  the  field  forces  numerically  smaller 
than  this  monstrous  China,  whose  area  is  hard  upon 
one  million  three  hundred  thousand  square  English 
miles  —  that  is,  about  eleven  times  larger^  than  the 
IJritannic  Isles.  Inconceivable,  therefore,  is  the  mar- 
tial poverty  of  China  ;  and  even  yet  the  worst  has 
not  been  said.  Of  the  ridiculously  small  armies  pro- 
duced by  China,  only  the  Tartar  section  displayed 
any  true  martial  qualities ;  and  one  fact  which 
demonstrates  the  paucity  of  this  meritorious  section 
is,  that  on  the  approach  of  the  final  panic  ^  it  was 
found  necessary  to  summon  five  thousand  of  these 
Tartars  from  Thibet,  and  other  extramural  regions, 
as  we  learn  from  the.  French  missionaries,  MM.  Hue 
and  Gabet.  For  the  very  last  reenforcement,  on  which 
the  Mantchoo  throne  was  likely  to  depend,  a  sum- 
mons was  requisite  to  regions  beyond  the  Wall, 
at  distances  of  one,  two,  and  even  three  thousand 
miles  1 

In  1842  the  war  had  come  to  an  end,  through  the 
absolute  exhaustion  of  the  Chinese  in  every  possible 
resource.  Men,  money,  munitions  of  war,  even  pro- 
risions  locally,  all  were  drained.  Three  great  aggra- 
vations of  the  case  had  arisen  almost  simultane- 
ously :  the  emperor  had  incautiously  suffered  him- 
self, in  a  sudden  paroxysm  of  rabid  fury  against  the 
British;  to  say,  ' '  Spare  no  cost  in  extej^minating  '* 
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(such  was  his  uniform  word)  "  the  profligate  bar- 
barians ;  "  upon  which  the  two  maritime  provinces 
of  Chekeang  and  Fokien  took  him  at  his  word,  in  a 
few  months  had  run  up  an  account  of  eleven  million 
taels  (three  taels  to  one  pound  sterling),  which  in 
Uie  spring  of  1842  called  for  instant  liquidation  ;  and, 
meantime  (which  was  the  most  dismal  feature  of  the 
case),  nothing  whatever  had  the  provinces  to  show 
in  return  for  such  a  fearful  expenditure,  except 
indeed  a  few  shameless  romances  of  Bobadil  victories, 
which  even  the  stolid  emperor  now  began  to  see 
through  as  mockeries  ;  whilst  daily  it  became  more 
certain  that  four-fifths  of  the  eleven  millions  had  been 
embezzled  by  the  mandarins.  Here  was  one  exas- 
peration of  the  public  calamity.  A  second  was, 
that  whilst  the  English  at  Chusan  and  Koolangsoo 
lived  generally  on  the  very  best  terms  with  the 
inhabitants,  never  pillaged  them,  and  never  imposed 
fines  or  pecuniar}''  contributions  upon  them,  the 
pauper  part  of  the  native  population  (a  very  numer- 
ous part  in  many  provinces  of  China)  followed  our 
army  like  carrion  crows,  blackening  the  whole  face 
of  the  land  as  they  settled  upon  the  derelict  prop- 
erty, to  which  unavoidably  our  victorious  troops  had 
laid  open  the  road.  Always  the  pillagers  of  China 
were  the  Chinese.  A  third  aggravation  of  the  ruin  was, 
that  vast  floods  were  abroad,  in  many  cases  destroy- 
*ng  the  crops.  In  our  own  country,  comparatively  so 
imitcd,  at  a  certain  ciitical  part  of  the  autumn,  it  is 
often  said  that  unseasonable  weather  makes  a  difl'er- 
ence  to  the  nation  of  one  million  pounds  sterling  ia 
each   successive   period   of   twenty-four  hours;    in 
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China,  where  there  is  so  much  less  of  vicarioup  (de- 
pendence upon  animal  diet,  it  may  be  guessed  in  how 
vast  an  excess  of  range  must  operate  any  derange- 
ment of  the  cereal  crops.  Such  was  the  nuHerj 
which,  amidst  infinite  gnashing  of  teeth,  compelled 
the  emperor  to  make  a  hasty  and  humiliating  peace. 
The  misery  of  this  period  might  be  received  as  a 
Bolemn  foretaste  of  deeper  woes  awaiting  this  wicked 
prince  and  nation  in  coming  times.  It  needs  no 
spirit  of  prophecy  to  denounce  this.  Such  tempers 
as  govern  those  who  are  here  concerned  carry  with 
them  to  a  certainty  their  own  fearful  chastisements, 
when  brought  (as  now  at  last  they  are)  upon  a  wider 
stage  of  action,  and  forced  into  daylight. 

Peace,  then,  was  made  ;  and  peace,  to  the  deadly 
mortification  of  the  Chinese  court,  was  followed  by 
a  treaty.  We  were  not  going  to  let  the  impression 
of  our  victories  exhale ;  we  insisted,  therefore,  on 
such  results  from  our  martial  successes  as  our  ex- 
perience had  then  taught  us  to  be  requisite  ;  but  un- 
happily, such  is  our  general  spirit  of  moderation  in 
dealing  with  those  who  cannot  appreciate  modera- 
tion, we  demanded  far  too  little,  as  now  we  find. 
And  even  of  that  little  we  have  allowed  the  Chinese 
fraudulently  to  keep  back  all  that  displeased  the 
mobs  in  great  cities. 

The  peace,  therefore,  and  the  treaty  were  finished  ; 
and  things  should  have  settled  back,  it  was  fancied, 
into  their  old  grooves  at  Canton.  Heavens  I  what 
a  mistake  I  Not  until  all  parties  resumed  their  old 
habits  at  the  southernmost  point  of  China,  did  any 
of  them  realize  experimentally  the  prodigious  revolu- 
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Lion.  There  —  where  heretofore  the  haughty  ruler 
of  Canton  issued  his  superb  ukase,  "  Go,  and  he 
goeth  —  do  this,  and  he  doeth  it'^ — now  walked,  in 
conscious  independence  and  admitted  equality,  a 
British  plenipotentiary,  having  rights  of  his  own, 
and  knowing  how  to  maintain  them.  Instead  of 
flying  for  a  few  hours'  shelter  from  Chinese  wrath  to 
poor  trembling  Macao,  this  plenipotentiary  had  now 
a  home  and  a  flag  that  nobody  could  violate  with  im- 
punity. IIong-Kong  was,  for  itself,  little  better  than 
a  rock ;  but,  which  was  a  point  of  more  importance 
to  us,  the  harbor  attached  to  that  rock  was  worthy 
of  England.  In  a  map  of  China  what  a  pin's  point 
is  IIong-Kong !  And  yet,  through  all  that  vast  em- 
pire, there  is  not  one  refuge  so  impregnable  to  the 
whole  embattled  Orient. 

Now,  then,  exactly  in  proportion  as  we  had  be- 
come almost  as  invulnerable  as  the  air  to  the  idle 
weapons  of  the  governor,  more  frantic  grew  his 
morbid  craving  for  wounding  us.  But  how  ?  Nothing 
was  left  to  him  but  a  crime.  To  violate  our  flag  — 
that  was  the  only  way  in  which  he  could  sting.  But 
it  was  a  way  in  which  he  could  not  sting  twice. 
Measures  of  repression  and  measures  of  chastise- 
ment followed  instantly.  It  was  felt  most  justly  by 
all  the  official  people  on  the  spot  that  the  spirit  of 
aggression  was  nursed  by  the  submission,  on  our 
part,  to  exclusion  froiji  free  access  to  Canton  —  this 
being  at  once  a  traditional  insult  to  ourselves,  and 
J,  flagrant  violation  of  four  separate  treaties.  All  the 
defences,  therefore,  of  Canton,  one  after  another, 
were  destroyed  ;  and  not  merely  in  their  fittings  and 
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immediate  capacity  for  service,  as  had  too  often  been 
tolerated  before  ;  they  were  now  mined  and  blown 
up,  so  as  to  leave  them  heaps  of  ruins.  It  had  been 
a  trial  of  strength  between  ourselves  and  Yeh.  He 
had  declared  that  we  should  not  enter  Canton  ;  we 
had  replied  that  we  would.  Accordingly,  Admiral 
Seymour  and  the  plenipotentiary  not  only  walked 
over  the  ruined  defences  into  that  city,  but  into  the 
residence  (Yamun)  of  Yeh,  sat  down  on  Yeh's  sofas, 
and  redeemed  their  vow.  Mere  frenzy  seems  then  to 
have  taken  possession  of  Yeh  ;  he  looked  round  for 
gome  weapon  of  retaliation,  but  could  find  none — none 
that  was  tolerated  by  the  usages  of  any  nation  raised 
above  savagery.  Then  it  was  —  and  in  an  evil  hour 
for  himself,  if  we  prove  faithful  to  our  duty  —  that 
Yeh  dispersed  everywhere  his  offers  of  blood-money 
to  murderers.  Yet,  in  Mr.  Cobden's  eyes,  Yeh  is  an 
injured  man.  Now,  on  the  other  side,  hear  Admiral 
Seymour's  vigilant  interposition  on  behalf  of  the 
Cantonese.  In  the  very  midst  of  the  excitement  at 
the  moment  of  storming  the  breach  in  the  Canton 
wall,  on  the  morning  of  November  29,  the  admiral 
took  the  following  precautions  :  "  Before  the  land- 
ing took  place,  I  assembled  the  officers,  and  urgently 
impressed  upon  them  (as  I  had  previously  done  by 
written  orders)  the  necessity  of  restraining  the  men 
from  molesting  the  persons  and  property  of  the  in- 
habitants, confining  warlike  operations  against  the 
troops  only  ;  and  I  have  pleasure  in  bearing  testi- 
mony to  the  forbearance  of  the  seamen  and  marines." 
Again,  on  the  capture  of  the  Bogue  and  Anunghoy 
Ports,  mounting  jointly  four  hundred  and  ten  guns 
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the  dastardly  mandarins  in  command  had  secured 
boats  for  their  own  escape,  but  had  left  their  fol- 
lowers unprovided  for.  Upon  this  the  several  Chi- 
nese garrisons  had  rushed  into  the  water,  as  their  sole 
resource  against  our  victorious  stormers.  What 
course,  in  these  circunstances,  did  the  admiral  adopt? 
He  declined  even  to  make  prisoners  of  the  men  (a 
generosity  perhaps  indiscreet,  considering  the  pres- 
sure everywhere  upon  the  Chinese  government  for 
troops)  ;  and,  without  even  amputating  the  tails  of 
the  men,  a  measure  sometimes  adopted  by  us  in  1842 
to  braver  men  than  the  Chinese,  —  namely,  to  the 
Tartar  troops,  —  the  admiral  most  kindly  took  them  all 
on  board,  and  put  them  ashore  uninjured.  In  many 
other  cases,  the  anxious  care  of  this  admiral  —  whom 
Mr.  Cobden  involves  in  the  sane  reproaches  as  the 
plenipotentiary  —  was  to  stand  between  the  Chinese 
and  all  injury  that  it  was  possible  to  avoid,  though 
many  of  these  Chinese  were  those  very  Cantonese 
who  had  converted  their  city  into  a  den  of  murder. 
And  the  return  for  this  forbearance  is,  that  secret 
murderers  are  hired  by  Yeh,  not  merely  against  sol- 
diers and  marines,  indicated  by  their  uniforms,  but 
against  non-combatants  utterly  disconnected  from 
the  diplomatic  interests  at  issue,  or  the  warlike  ser- 
vice ministerial  to  those  interests.  Mr.  Cobden  will 
probably  find  reason  hereafter  to  repent  of  his  motion 
as  the  worst  day's  work  he  ever  accomplished;  and 
the  more  so  because,  first,  in  order  to  protect  the 
very  existence  of  the  British  in  China,  it  will  be  in- 
dispensable to  pursue  the  same  virtual  policy  as  that 
»f  Sir  J.    Bowring,    whatever   change   may    be   made 
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in  names  or  forms ;  secondly,  because  our  supreme 
government  at  home  is  already  committed  to  this 
policy,  by  the  formal  approbation  given  to  the  whole 
of  the  warlike  proceedings'*^  against  Canton,  under 
the  official  seal  of  Lord  Clarendon.  (See  his  letter  to 
the  lords  of  the  Admiralty  *n  reference  to  Sir  M 
Seymour.) 

Now,  let  us  come  to  the  practical  suggestions 
which  the  past,  in  connection  with  the  known  knav- 
ery of  the  Chinese  administration  through  all  its 
ranks  and  local  subdivisions,  imperatively  prescribes. 

First,  as  to  an  appeal,  which  is  talked  of  generally, 
to  the  emperor  at  Peking.  Nothing  will  come  of 
this  —  nothing  but  evil,  if  it  is  managed  as  hitherto 
it  has  been.  Here  it  is,  and  perhaps  here  only,  that 
Sir  J.  Bowring  has  failed  in  his  duty.  We  make  a 
treaty  with  this  emperor,  or  at  least  with  his  father. 
Finding  it  insufficient,  we  make  four  treaties  —  one 
in  1842,  one  in  1843,  a  third  in  1846,  and  a  final  one 
in  184*7.  Every  one  of  these  in  succession  has  recog- 
nized our  right  to  move  freely  in  and  out  of  Canton. 
But  always  we  have  permitted  the  governor  for 
the  time  to  set  aside  this  right,  upon  an  assurance 
that  the  obstacle  lay  in  the  irritable  temper  of  the 
mob  ;  that  this  mob  could  not  be  controlled  for  the 
present ;  but  that,  in  some  mysterious  way  (never 
explained),  at  an  indefinite  period  in  futurity,  the 
requisite  subordination  would  probably  be  developed. 
Upon  this,  at  various  times,  appeals  have  been  pre- 
eented  to  the  emperor  (not  the  emperor  under  whom 
the  treaties  were  extorted,  but  the  present  emperor 
Ws  son  ;  and  uniformly  these  appeals  have  taken  the 
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Torm  of  petitions,  to  which  uniformly  the  Peking 
reply  has  been  by  one  insolent  No,  sans  phrase 
Now,  what  child's  play  is  this  !  We  make  a  treaty  ; 
we  begin  by  permitting  tlie  public  officers  to  evade 
the  fulfilment  of  it,  without  so  much  as  a  plausible 
pretext.  The  mob  is  not  satisfied,  that  is  the  curt 
diplomatic  reply  ;  and  mighty  thrones  are  instructed 
to  await  the  pleasure  (now  through  fourteen  years) 
of  a  vile  murdering  populace  for  the  concession  of 
their  primary  rights.  A  treaty  has  been  obtained, 
at  the  cost  of  a  war,  and  therefore  of  many  thousand 
lives  ;  and  then  we  send  a  humble  petition  to  the 
beaten  prince  that  he  will  graciously  fulfil  the  terms 
of  this  treaty.  Sir  J.  Bowring  has  been  blamable 
in  this ;  but  in  the  very  opposite  direction  to  that 
indicated  by  Mr.  Cobden.  Briefly,  then,  the  national 
voice  cries  loudly,  "  No  more  petitions  to  Peking!  " 
Once  for  all,  a  stern  summons  to  the  fulfilment  of  the 
Chinese  undertakings.  Every  jesn  the  smarting  of 
the  wounds  inflicted  by  the  war  is  cooling  down,  the 
terror  is  departing  ;  and  a  new  war  will  become  neces- 
sary, which  would  have  been  made  unnecessary  by 
the  simple  course  of  building  on  the  terrors  of  the 
first  war.  It  cannot  be  denied  by  the  whole  body 
of  our  official  people  —  consuls,  plenipotentiaries, 
&c.  —  that  they  have  in  this  point  acted  foolishly  — 
namely,  that  whenever  the  swindling  commissioners 
of  the  Quantung  province  or  city  have  been  called 
on  to  assign  the  plea  under  which  they  claim  further 
indulgence,  they  have  always  replied,  "  0,  the  mob!" 
without  further  comment,  neither  showing  through 
what  channel  the  mob  exercised  any  present  in- 
17 
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fluence,  nor  by  what  unspeakable  agency  it  was  pre- 
tended that  the  friends  of  this  mob  looked  reasonably 
for  its  amendment.  We  have,  in  short,  allowed  our- 
selves to  be  tritied  with,  and  to  furnish  a  standing 
Jest  to  all  the  diplomatic  people  of  China. 

Secondly,  next  as  to  a  resident  ambassador  of  high 
rank  in  Peking.  We  know  not  what  we  ask.  The 
thing  has  been  amply  tried.  As  great  a  power  as 
ourselves,  tliough  moulded  on  a  different  model,  —  the 
miglity  Court  of  St.  Petersburg,  —  tried  this  scheme 
with  much  patience,  and  swallowed  affronts  that 
would  have  injured  the  prestige  of  the  czar,  had 
they  been  reported  through  Europe.  But  all  came 
to  nothing,  through  the  insurmountable  chicanery  of 
the  highest  Chinese  officers,  and  through  the  inhuman 
insolence  of  the  court.  It  is  true  the  Russian  envoy 
was  not  of  the  very  highest  rank  ;  and  that  was  a 
dismal  oversight  of  the  czar.  But,  possibly,  the 
czar  shrank  from  compromising  his  own  grandeur  in 
the  person  of  a  higher  representative.  However, 
the  envoy  was  high  enough  to  be  held  presentable 
at  court,  and  was  invited  to  hunting-parties.  But 
the  mortifications  and  affronts  put  upon  him  passed 
all  count  and  valuation.  Soldiers  were  quartered  in 
his  house,  and  stationed  at  his  gate,  to  examine,  by 
inquisitorial  (often  tormenting)  modes,  what  might 
be  the  business  of  every  visitor.  Sometimes  they 
horsewhipped  these  visitors  for  presuming  to  come 
at  all,  on  any  errand  whatever.  Sometimes  they 
hustled  the  visitor  violently.  Sometimes  (indeed 
always,  as  regarded  their  true  purposes)  they  in- 
sisted on  large  money  bribes.     In  short,  they  made 
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Jie  envoy  weary  of  his  existenco.  The  same  infa- 
mous trick,  so  ignoble  and  scoundrelish,  was  practised 
upon  the  Russian  as  upon  the  British  ambassador. 
The  emperor,  through  pure  insolence,  insisted  on 
feeding  the  embassy.  Well,  this  was  brutal ;  but, 
if  the  embassy  really  were  fed,  the  main  end  was 
answered.  But  oftentimes  the  supply  of  provisions 
was  utterly  neglected.  On  the  one  hand,  it  was 
construed  into  an  ahront  to  the  emperor  if  his  guests 
purchased  provisions  —  it  was  even  dangerous  to  do 
so  under  so  capricious  a  despotism  ;  and  yet,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  provisions  were  not  purchased,  fre- 
quently the  servants  suffered  absolute  starvation. 
In  the  Russian  case  the  Chinese  agent  laid  down  the 
imperial  allowance  on  the  ground  of  the  court-yard  ; 
nor  was  the  service  ever  much  improved.  And  in  the 
case  of  Lord  Amherst,  after  a  fatiguing  day's  travel, 
the  embassy  was  introduced  to  a  court,  in  which 
was  fixed  a  table  bearing  a  dish  of  broken  meat,  such 
as  in  England  would  be  offered  to  itinerant  beggars  ; 
and  for  all  the  beverage  that  waited  upon  this  sump- 
tuous repast,  the  gentlemen  were  referred  to  a  num- 
ber of  horse-buckets  filled  with  water.  On  remon- 
strating, —  for  it  was  too  evident  that  an  indignity 
was  designed,  —  the  mandarin  in  attendance  wilfully 
heightened  the  affront  by  pleading,  with  mock  humil- 
ity, that  the  horse-buckets  were  introduced  on  the 
special  assurance  that  such  was  the  usage  of  oui 
country.  The  main  object,  meantime,  of  this  puerile 
insult  was  altogether  baffled,  since  nobody,  but  a 
CJhincse  servant  or  two,  condescended  to  touch  any- 
ghing.     It  was  a  most  unfortunate  arrangement  for 
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the  Russian  envoy  that  he  was  too  closely  connected 
with  tlie  commercial  business  of  his  countrymen. 
Upon  this  the  Chinese,  as  usual,  took  occasion  to 
build  every  form  of  insult.  They  did  not  condescend 
to  matters  of  trade ;  and,  really,  if  the  Russians 
wanted  to  be  protected,  they  must  not  apply  on  such 
trifles  to  great  men.  A  most  seasonable  opening 
occurred  for  a  retort  to  the  Russian  minister ;  and, 
perilous  as  it  was  to  play  with  such  sneers,  the  temp- 
tation to  do  so  was  too  strong  for  human  patience. 
It  happened  that,  at  the  very  moment  when  the  poor 
Russian  dealers  began  to  bring  forward  for  sale  a 
vast  mass  of  Siberian  furs,  the  emperor  suddenly 
forestalled  and  ruined  their  trade  by  coming  down 
upon  the  market  with  a  matter  of  twenty  thousand 
similar  furs  from  the  region  of  the  river  Amour. 
Upon  this  the  envoy  observed,  with  bitter  irony,  that 
it  made  him  truly  happy  —  0,  it  was  delightful !  — 
to  find  that  his  Chinese  Majesty  had  seen  the  error 
of  his  opinions,  and  was  at  length  going  to  consecrate 
commerce  by  entering  "into  business  himself^'  in 
the  wholesale  line  as  a  furrier.  The  great  mandarins 
were  all  taken  aback  :  they  colored,  looked  very 
angry,  and  then  very  foolish,  "  It  was  n't  to  be  im- 
agined,'' they  said,  "  that  his  Celestial  Majesty  cared 

about  making  gain  ;  0,  no  !    He  only  wanted  to " 

"  Make  a  little  profit,"  said  the  Russian,  filling  up 
the  blank. 

Thirdly,  it  is  probable,  therefore,  that  our  govern- 
ment, if  they  were  to  read  and  muse  a  little  on  the 
journal  of  the  Russian  envoy,^  the  one  solitary  me- 
morial of  diplomatic  residence  amongst  this  odious 
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people,  will  think  twice  before  they  propose  to  any 
British  nobleman  a  service  at  once  so  degrading  and 
so  perilous.  There  is  no  exaggeration  in  saying 
verilous.  Our  own  experience  furnishes  suflScient 
vouchers.  Lord  Amherst,  in  1816,  although  disposed 
individually  to  make  far  too  serious  concessions  to 
the  ridiculous  claims  of  this  savage  court,  although 
he  submitted  (which  surely  was  almost  a  criminal 
act)  to  be  advertised,  on  the  outside  of  the  boats  con- 
veying himself  and  suite,  as  "  the  English  tribute- 
bearer,"  and  was  even  inclined  to  perform  the  ko-iou, 
had  he  not  been  recalled  to  nobler  sentiments  by  Sir 
George  Staunton  (one  of  his  two  associates  in  the 
legatine  functions),  yet  couid  not,  by  all  his  obsequi- 
ous overtures,  so  long  as  he  retained  any  reserve  of 
manly  self-respect,  secure  the  decencies  of  civility 
from  a  court  which  he  had  visited  at  the  cost  of  a 
twenty-five-thousand-mile  voyage.^^  He  was  driven 
back  with  contumely  and  violence  on  the  very  morn- 
ing of  reaching  the  emperor's  palace  ;  no  resting 
time  allowed  after  an  exhausting  journey,  pursued 
most  unnecessarily  the  whole  night  long  ;  mobs  of 
ruffians  were  allowed  to  rush  into  the  room  where  he 
was  seeking  a  moment's  repose,  and  to  treat  him, 
the  representative  of  the  British  Majesty,  together 
witli  his  suite,  as  a  show  of  wild  beasts.  With  such 
headlong  fury  was  Lord  Amherst  ordered  off,  that  he 
himself  and  his  experienced  assessors,  knowing  the 
capricious  violence  of  this  besotted  despotism,  did 
seriously  regard  it  as  no  impossible  catastrophe  that 
Ihe  whole  embassy  might  be  summarily  put  to  death 
Jjord  Amherst's  courage   in  persisting,  unterrified 
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redeems  his  error  as  to  the  ko-tou.  It  is  prcbahle 
enough  that,  but  for  one  refrigerating  suggestion 
(namely,  the  close  proximity  of  our  vast  Indian 
empire).  Lord  Amherst  and  his  train  would  really 
have  been  sacrificed  to  the  brute  arrogance  of  China. 
England  was  far  oft',  but  Hindostan  was  near  ;  and  it 
appears,  by  the  ridiculous  collections  of  Lin,  in  fifty 
volumes  4to,  that  circuitously  through  Thibet  some 
nursery  tales  had  reached  Peking  of  our  Indian  con- 
quests, and  in  particular  of  our  conflict  with  Nepaul. 
But  so  preposterously  were  the  relations  and  propor- 
tions of  all  objects  distorted,  that  Lin  (who  may 
pass  for  a  fair  representative  of  the  Chinese  lit- 
erdii)  conceived  our  main  Indian  empire  to  be  called 
London,  and  lying  somewhere  near  to  the  Hima- 
layas. 

Such  was  the  wrath  of  Taoukwang  and  his  coun- 
cil ;  and  so  was  it  probably  averted.  Fear  of  the 
phantom  London  on  the  Ganges  was  too  probably 
what  saved  Lord  Amherst's  head.  Now,  when  men 
came  to  read  of  this  danger  thi-eatened,  and  of  these 
indignities  suffered,  murmurs  arose  amongst  tlie  in- 
tellioent  that  the  government  at  home  should  have 
exposed  a  band  of  faithful  servants  and  the  honor  of 
the  national  name  to  such  useless  humiliations.  Noth- 
ing at  all  was  gained  by  the  mission.  At  no  time 
was  there  a  prospect  of  gaining  anything  ;  but  there 
was  a  very  serious  risk,  through  many  weeks,  of  a 
tragedy  that  would  have  cost  us  an  extra  war.  Let  us 
keep  that  in  mind  —  that  a  war  stands  as  the  issue 
and  arbitrament  of  future  negotiations  with  China 
oot   wisely   managed  ;    and    wisely    means    above    all 
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things  so  managed  as  to  allow  no  effect  whatever  to 
these  pretensions  of  China,  which  all  men  of  sense  or 
feeling  no  longer  mention  without  disgust.  One  or 
two  of  these  hateful  pretensions  shall  be  noticed  imme- 
diately ;  but,  meantime,  let  us  pause  for  a  moment  to 
remark  upon  the  new  form  which  our  negotiations  are 
going  to  assume.  Lord  Granville  has  announced  that 
France  and  the  United  States  will  now  join  us  in  our 
new  diplomacy,  and  give  weight  to  our  demands. 
Even  this  arrangement  marks  on  the  part  of  our  gov- 
ernment a  non-acquaintance  with  the  Chinese  nature 
and  condition  of  culture.  These  two  advantages  we 
have  a  chance  of  drawing  from  the  association  of  the 
two  nations  in  our  overtures,  that,  by  lightening  the 
cost,  they  will  improve  the  quality  of  our  interven- 
tions, and  that  each  of  them  is  more  irritably  jealous 
of  even  shadows  that  may  sully  the  bright  disk  of 
their  national  honor  than  we  are  ;  and  it  is  to  their 
credit,  in  Shakspeare^s  words, 

**  Greatly  to  find  quarrel  in  a  straw," 

wherever  a  hostile  purpose  is  on  the  watch  to  found 
future  assumptions  and  insolent  advantages  upon 
what  seemed  to  be  accident,  and  was  therefore 
neglected  as  such.  In  this  direction  we  shall  find 
useful  allies  in  these  great  nations,  that  will  not  so 
lightly  make  rash  concessions  as  we  have  done. 
But  this  is  the  least  part  of  wnat  our  government  is 
expecting.  They  fancy  that  the  great  authority,  the 
authentic  prestige  of  two  leading  peoples  in  Chris- 
tendom will  have  its  natural  weight  even  with  a  silly 
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oriental  nation.  There  are,  perhaps,  one  or  two 
oriental  nations  —  for  instance,  the  Burmese  —  who 
seem  to  have  a  natural  aptitude  for  conforming  their 
apprehensions  to  the  new  social  phenomena  intro- 
duced to  them  by  European  civilization  ;  but  in  the 
Chinese  this  power  is  stilSed  in  its  earliest  stages  by 
the  enormity  of  their  self-conceit.  In  any  case  they 
would  allow  no  weight  to  foreign  nations,  even  if 
made  acquainted  with  their  high  pretensions.  But 
they  are  not  acquainted  with  the  elements  of  those 
pretensions.  Having  no  knowledge  of  geography, 
none  of  history,  and,  above  all,  none  of  civilization 
and  its  marvels,  how  or  when  should  they  learn,  for 
instance,  to  respect  the  splendor  of  France  ?  All 
that  they^  know  of  France  is,  that  two  centuries  ago 
some  unintelligible  missionaries  introduced  an  obscure 
doctrine  into  China,  at  one  time  protected  by  the 
caprice  of  this  or  that  prince,  at  another  persecuted 
by  the  cruelty  of  his  successor.  At  the  time  of  our 
war  with  China,  some  of  the  provincial  governors, 
from  pure  childishness,  were  in  hopes  that  by  a  mere 
request  they  could  induce  some  of  the  barbarian 
nations  to  attack  the  British.^^  One  of  these  govern- 
ors undertook  to  coax  the  French  by  flattery  into  this 
belligerent  humor.  But  how  ?  The  point  on  which 
he  opened  his  flattery  was,  that  his  sovereigns,  the 
kings  of  France,  were  truly  meritorious  ;  for  that  in 
all  generations  they  had  been  "submissive''  and 
*•  obedient"  to  the  great  Emperor  of  China,  and 
had  never  swerved  from  their  "duty."  This  was 
*he  highest  form  of  merit  which  his  Chinese  imagiu- 
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ation  could  admit,  and  the  sole  bait  with  which  the 
poor  fool  angled  for  a  French  alliance. 

Recurring,  then,  to  those  hateful  pretensions  of 
superiority,  surely  the  nation  may  expect  that,  if  the 
new  negotiators  are  sent  to  Peking,  they  will  not  (as 
heretofore)  be  consigned  in  travelling  to  the  insolent 
authority  of  the  Chinese,  ordered  to  stop  at  this  point 
or  that,  furnished  with  insulting  supplies  on  one  day, 
with  none  at  all  on  the  next,  and  forbidden  to  pur- 
chase provisions  for  themselves  out  of  delicacy  to  a 
prince  who  finds  no  indelicacy  in  suffering  his  guests 
to  starve.  But  this  is  a  trifle  by  comparison  with 
other  arrogances  of  the  Chinese  ;  and  these  ought 
surely  to  be  met  by  a  preliminary  letter  from  the 
associated  nations,  and  not  left  as  subjects  for  a  mere 
remonstrance  from  the  ambassadors.  In  substance 
something  like  this  should  surely  be  sent  forward 
beforehand : 

That,  whilst  the  Three  Powers  allied  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  negotiation  approach  his  Chinese  Maj- 
esty with  respect  for  the  station  which  he  occupies, 
at  the  same  time  they  feel  bound  to  protest  against 
the  offensive  terms  in  which  his  Chinese  Majesty  has 
always  claimed  some  imaginary  superiority.  More 
especially  they  must  notice  with  displeasure  the  secret 
pretension  which  his  Chinese  Majesty  seems  to  assume 
of  levying  some  paramount  allegiance  from  their 
subjects.  This  pretension  will  no  longer  be  endured. 
It  will  not  be  tolerated  in  future  that  his  majesty 
should  describe  the  British,  French,  or  Americans,  as 
**  rebels/^  or  as  "repenting,^'  and  "returning  to 
their  duty,"  when  making  peace  with  him.     Even  as 
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regards  his  more  general  claim  of  superiority,  the 
allied  powers  are  unable  to  understand  on  what  his 
majesty  builds.  If  on  population,  as  regards  the 
amount  numerically,  China  has  not  established  hei 
pretensions  ;  whilst,  as  regards  its  quality,  it  is  suf 
ficient  to  refer  his  Chinese  Majesty  to  the  result  of 
his  past  military  experience.  It  is  possible  that  hia 
Chinese  Majesty  founds  upon  extent  of  dominions  ; 
and  in  that  case  he  is  likely  to  remain  under  his  delu- 
sion so  long  as  he  is  guided  by  the  maps  and 
geographical  works  of  his  own  subjects.  It  is  enough 
to  say  that  the  American  United  States  possess  a  ter- 
ritory larger  than  the  Chinese,  even  counting  China 
beyond  the  Wall.  This  total  area  of  China  may 
amount  to  three  millions  of  square  English  miles. 
But  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain  possesses  a  territory 
of  seven  millions,  if  her  American  and  Australian 
states  are  included,  and  without  counting  the  vast 
British  territory  in  Hindostan  ;  whilst,  as  regards 
China  within  the  Wall,  it  is  pretty  nearly  on  a  level 
with  the  British  possessions  in  India,  —  close  neigh- 
bors to  his  Chinese  Majesty,  —  each  counting  nearly 
one  million,  three  hundred  thousand  square  English 
miles.  The  Three  Powers,  announce,  finally,  that 
they  will  no  longer  tolerate  the  practice  of  setting 
prices  upon  the  heads  of  their  subjects  by  Chinese 
governors,  but  will,  after  this  notice,  hang  all  such 
savage  traffickers  in  blood  whenever  they  may  happen 

to  be  captured. 

****** 

A  dreadful  echo  lingers  on  the  air  from  our  past 
dealings  with  the  Chinese  —  an  echo  from  the  cry  of 
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innocent  blood  shed  many  years  ago  by  us  British 
adulterating  wickedly  with  Chinese  wickedness. 
Not  Chinese  blood  it  is  that  cries  from  the  earth  for 
vengeance,  but  blood  of  our  own  dependent,  a  poor 
humble  serving  man,  whom  we  British  were  bound 
to  have  protected,  bat  whom,  in  a  spirit  of  timid  and 
sordid  servility  to  Cantonese  insolence,  we,  trembling 
for  our  Factory  menaced  by  that  same  wicked  mob 
that  even  now  is  too  likely  to  win  a  triumph  over  us, 
and  coerced  by  the  agents  of  the  East  India  Company 
(always  upright  and  noble  in  its  Indian — always 
timid  and  cringing  in  its  Chinese  policy),  surrendered 
to  the  Moloch  that  demanded  him.  The  case  was 
this  :  Always,  as  against  aliens,  the  Chinese  have 
held  the  infamous  doctrine  that  the  intention,  the 
motive,  signifies  nothing.^^  If  you,  being  a  for- 
eigner, should,  by  the  bursting  of  your  rifle,  most 
unwillingly  cause  the  death  of  a  Chinese,  you  must 
die.  Luckily  we  have  since  1841  cudgelled  them  out 
of  this  hellish  doctrine  ;  but  sucli  was  the  doctrine 
up  to  1840.  Whilst  this  law  prevailed  —  namely,  in 
1184  —  an  elderly  Portuguese  gunner,  on  board  a 
Chinaman  of  ours  lying  close  to  Whampoa,  was 
ordered  to  fire  a  salute  in  honor  of  the  day,  which 
happened  to  be  June  4,  the  birthday  of  George  III 
The  case  was  an  extreme  one  ;  for  the  gunner  was 
not  firing  a  musket  or  a  pistol  for  his  own  amusement, 
but  a  ship's  gun  under  positive  orders.  It  happened, 
however,  that  some  wretched  Chinese  was  killed. 
Immediately  followed  the  usual  insolent  demand  for 
the  unfortunate  gunner.  Some  resistance  was  made  ; 
some  disputing  and  wrangling  followed  ;  the  Mephia 
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topheles  governor  looking  on  with  a  smile  of  deadly 
derision.  A  life  was  what  he  wanted  —  blood  was 
what  he  howled  for :  whose  life,  whose  blood,  was 
nothing  to  him.  Settle  it  amongst  yourselves,  said 
he  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  Factory.  They  did  set- 
tle it :  the  poor,  passive  gunner,  who  had  been 
obliged  to  obey,  was  foully  surrendered  —  was  mur- 
dered by  the  Chinese,  under  British  connivance  ; 
and  things  appeared  to  fall  back  into  their  old  track. 
Since  then  our  commerce  has  leaped  forward  by 
memorable  expansions.  I  that  write  these  words 
am  not  superstitious  ;  but  this  one  superstition  has 
ever  haunted  me  —  that  foundations  laid  in  the  blood 
of  innocent  men  are  not  likely  to  prosper. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

[Written  subsequently  to  the  British  Government's  latest  publica- 
tion of  despatches  from  Hong-Kong,  and  subsequently  to  the 
Chinese  intelligence  received  by  way  of  France.] 

First  in  order  of  interest  is  the  French  despatch 
published  in  the  "  Moniteur  de  la  Flotte.'^  This 
French  news  reached  England  on  the  15th  of  April, 
between  the  evening  of  which  day  and  the  morn- 
ing of  the  16th,  it  was  dispersed  all  over  the  island. 
The  amount  of  the  news  is  this  —  that  the  river 
Peiho  (North  River),  which  communicates  directly 
between  Peking  and  the  Yellow  Sea,  had  been  sacri- 
ficed for  the  present  to  the  fears  prevailing  in  the 
capital.  A  river  as  broad  as  the  Clyde,  and  having 
the   same    commercial   value,  had  been  ruined   by 
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twenty-two  stone  dams,  leaving  a  passage  to  the 
water,  but  destroying  the  navigation.  Now,  first, 
as  to  the  truth  of  this  intelligence  ;  secondly,  as  to 
its  value.  As  to  its  truih,  the  main  reasons  for 
doubting  it,  if  reported  of  any  wise  nation,  are 
wanting  in  the  case  of  the  Chinese.  It  is  a  suicidal 
act :  but  all  modes  of  suicide  are  regarded  with 
honor  in  China  and  in  Japan.  Self-homicide,  self- 
murder,  and  the  sacrifice  of  all  remote  interests  to  a 
momentary  pique,  or  to  the  spiteful  counteraction  of 
a  rival,  all  these  are  admired,  have  been  practised  by 
the  government,  and  are  practised  at  this  moment. 
When  the  vast  line  of  maritime  territory  was  rav- 
aged in  former  generations  by  piratical  invaders,  the 
emperor,  instead  of  making  prudent  treaties  with 
the  aggressors,  simply  compelled  the  population,  at 
the  cost  of  infinite  distress,  to  move  inland,  so  as  to 
leave  a  zone  ten  miles  broad  swept  clean  of  all 
population.  And,  at  this  moment.  Admiral  Sey- 
mour reports  a  similar  attempt  to  operate  upon  the 
waters  of  Canton,  by  the  submersion  of  stone-laden 
junks.  Here,  indeed,  lies  the  admiral's  most  cruel 
anxiety  :  he  is  working  night  and  day  to  keep  open 
the  main  current  with  his  present  narrow  means, 
until  reenforcements  arrive.  Will  he  succeed  ?  It 
is  too  plain  that  he  himself  has  deep  anxieties  lest 
he  should  not. 

Returning  for  one  moment  to  the  Peiho,  the  first 
question  (as  to  the  truth  of  the  news)  there  can,  as 
we  see,  be  no  reason  for  doubting.  But,  secondly, 
as  to  its  value :  what  harm  will  it  do  ?  None  at  all. 
The    French    journal,    the    nautical    "  Moniteur/' 
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speaks  of  Peking  as  thus  placed  out  of  all  danger. 
By  no  means.  Our  own  advances  upon  Peking  in 
1842  were  not  made  by  that  approach.  The  great 
river,  the  Yang-tsc-Keang,  laughs  at  dams.  It  is  on 
THAT  quarter,  —  that  is,  from  the  south,  and  not 
chiefly  from  the  northern  river  Peiho  —  that  we  can 
famish  Peking  into  submission.  But,  secondly,  there 
are  other  and  richer  cities  than  Peking ;  richer  in 
tributes  (generally  paid  in  kind).  Thirdly,  the  en- 
tire imports  into  the  northern  half  of  China  from  the 
southern  can  be  swept  at  one  haul  into  the  nets  of 
our  cruisers  on  the  Yellow  Sea  ;  the  Peiho  signify- 
ing little,  except  as  to  a  shorter  passage  to  the  capi- 
tal for  him  that  commands  the  sea.  But  for  us,  who 
know  the  road  to  Peking  by  two  routes,  this  Peiho 
news  is  a  bagatelle  ;  it  ruins  a  Chinese  interest, 
without  much  affecting  any  that  is  British. 

But  now,  having  dismissed  the  French  news, 
lastly  for  our  own  :  — I  confess  that  it  is  gloomy. 
It  is  always  the  best  policy,  as  it  is  peculiarly  our 
British  policy,  not  to  deceive  ourselves,  but  to  tell 
the  worst.  The  worst  in  the  present  case  is  this  : 
the  Governor  of  Singapore,  it  was  well  known,  had, 
m  last  November,  offered  a  reenforcement  of  five 
hundred  good  troops.  This,  because  the  case  was 
not  considered  urgent,  had  been  then  declined.  But 
now  —  namely,  in  January  of  this  year  —  that  same 
aid  has  been  pressingly  applied  for  by  the  admiral 
and  the  plenipotentiary. 

Secondly,  they  have  written  to  Calcutta  for  an 
immediate  reenforcement  of  five  thousand  troops. 

Thirdly,  they  are  most  anxiously  waiting  for  gun 
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Doats,  with  which  they  can  do  nothing  in  pursuing 
the  Chinese  junks  into  shallow  creeks.  It  is  the  old 
misery  of  the  Crusaders  :  their  heavy  cavalry  could 
not  pursue  the  light  Arabian  horsemen,  by  whom 
they  were  teased  all  day  long,  and  had  no  effectual 
means  of  retort. 

Fourthly,  but  the  worst  feature  of  the  case  is  this : 
seventy  per  cent,  of  the  Hong-Kong  population  are 
domestic  servants  ;  and  chiefly  from  one  sole  dis- 
trict. The  '' elders 'Mn  this  district  (namely,  the 
heads  of  families)  have  been  coerced  by  Yeh  into 
ordering  home  all  these  servants,  who  have  at  the 
same  time  been  warned,  that,  to  win  a  welcome  from 
the  government,  there  is  but  one  acceptable  offering 
which  they  can  bring  —  namely,  the  heads  of  their 
masters.  In  a  colony  already  distressed  and  agi. 
tated,  we  may  guess  the  effect  of  such  a  notification. 
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It  is  falsely  charged  upon  itself  by  this  age,  in 
/ts  character  of  censor  morum,  that  effeminacy  in  a 
practical  sense  lies  either  amongst  its  full-blown 
faults,  or  amongst  its  lurking  tendencies.  A  rich,  a 
polished,  a  refined  age,  may,  by  mere  necessity  of 
inference,  be  presumed  to  be  a  luxurious  one  ;  and 
the  usual  principle,  by  which  moves  the  whole  trivial 
philosophy  which  speculates  upon  the  character  of  a 
particular  age  or  a  particular  nation,  is  first  of  all  to 
adopt  some  one  central  idea  of  its  characteristics, 
and  then  without  further  effort  to  pursue  its  integra- 
tion ;  that  is,  having  assumed  (or,  suppose  even 
having  demonstrated)  the  existence  of  some  great 
influential  quality  in  excess  sufficient  to  overthrow 
the  apparent  equilibrium  demanded  by  the  common 
standards  of  a  just  national  character,  the  speculator 
then  proceeds,  as  in  a  matter  of  acknowledged  right, 
to  push  this  predominant  quality  into  all  its  conse- 
quences, and  all  its  closest  affinities.  To  give  one 
illustration  of  such  a  case,  now  perhaps  beginning 
to  be  forgotten  :  Somewhere  about  the  year  1755, 
the   once   celebrated   Dr.  Brown,  after  other  little 
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attempts  in  literature  and  paradox,  took  up  the  con- 
ceit that  England  was  ruined  at  her  heart's  core  by 
excess  of  luxury  and  sensual  self-indulgence.  lie 
had  persuaded  himself  that  the  ancient  activities 
and  energies  of  the  country  were  sapped  by  long 
habits  of  indolence,  and  by  a  morbid  plethora  of  en- 
joyment in  every  class.  Courage,  and  the  old  fiery 
spirit  of  the  people,  had  gone  to  wreck  with  the  phys- 
ical qualities  which  had  sustained  them.  Even  the 
faults  of  the  public  mind  had  given  way  under  its 
new  complexion  of  character  ;  ambition  and  civil  dis- 
sension were  extinct.  It  was  questionable  whether 
a  good  hearty  assault  and  battery,  or  a  respectable 
knock-down  blow,  had  been  dealt  by  any  man  in 
London  for  one  or  two  generations.  The  doctor 
carried  his  reveries  so  far,  that  he  even  satisfied  him- 
self and  one  or  two  friends  (probably  by  looking  into 
the  parks  at  hours  propitious  to  his  hypothesis)  that 
horses  were  seldom  or  ever  used  for  riding  ;  that,  in 
fact,  this  accomplishment  was  too  boisterous  or  too 
perilous  for  the  gentle  propensities  of  modern  Brit- 
ons ;  and  that,  by  the  best  accounts,  few  men  of 
rank  or  fashion  were  now  seen  on  horseback.  This 
pleasant  collection  of  dreams  did  Doctor  Brown  sol- 
emnly propound  to  the  English  public,  in  two  octavo 
volumes,  under  the  title  of  "An  Estimate  of  the 
Manners  and  Principles  of  the  Times  ; ''  and  the  re- 
port of  many  who  lived  in  those  days  assuies  us 
that  for  a  brief  period  the  book  had  a  prodigious  run. 
In  some  respects  the  doctor's  conceits  might  seem 
too  startling  and  extravagant ;  but,  to  balance  thai, 
every  nation  has  some  pleasure  in  being  heartily 
abused  by  one  of  its  own  number  ;  and  the  English 
18 
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nation  has  always  had  a  special  delight  in  being 
alarmed,  and  in  being  clearly  convinced  that  it  la 
and  ought  to  be  on  the  brink  of  ruin.  With  such 
advantages  in  the  worthy  doctor's  favor,  he  might 
have  kept  the  field  until  some  newer  extravaganza 
ha  1  made  his  own  obsolete,  had  not  one  ugly  turn 
in  political  affairs  given  so  smashing  a  refutation  to 
his  practical  conclusions,  and  called  forth  so  sudden 
a  i-ebound  of  public  feeling  in  the  very  opposite  di- 
re«;tion,  that  a  bomb-shell  descending  right  through 
the  whole  impression  of  his  book  could  not  more 
summarily  have  laid  a  chancery  "injunction"  upon 
its  further  sale.  This  arose  under  the  brilliant  ad- 
ministration of  the  first  Mr.  Pitt :  England  was  sud- 
denly victorious  in  three  quarters  of  the  globe  ;  land 
and  sea  echoed  to  the  voice  of  her  triumphs  ;  and 
the  poor  Doctor  Brown,  in  the  midst  of  all  this 
hubbilb,  cut  his  own  throat  with  his  own  razor. 
Whether  this  dismal  catastrophe  were  exactly  due 
to  his  mortification  as  a  baffled  visionary,  whose 
favorite  conceit  had  suddenly  exploded  like  a  rocket 
into  smoke  and  stench,  is  more  than  we  know.  But, 
at  all  events,  the  sole  memorial  of  his  hypothesis 
which  now  reminds  the  English  reader  that  it  ever 
existed  is  one  solitary  notice  of  good-humored  satire 
pointed  at  it  by  Cowper.*  And  the  possibility  of 
such  exceeding  folly  in  a  man  otherwise  of  good 
sense  and  judgment,  not  depraved  by  any  brain- 
fever  or  enthusiastic  infatuation,  is  to  be  found  in 
the  vicious  process  of  reasoning  applied  to  such  es- 
timates ;  the  doctor,  having  taken  up  one  novel  idea 

•  "  The  Inestimable  Estimate  of  Brown." 
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of  the  national  character,  proceeded  afterwards  by 
no  tentative  inquiries,  or  comparison  with  actual 
facts  and  phenomena  of  daily  experience,  but  reso- 
lutely developed  out  of  his  one  idea  all  that  it  ap- 
peared analytically  to  involve  ;  and  postulated  auda- 
ciously as  a  solemn  fact  whatsoever  could  be  exhib- 
ited in  any  possible  connection  with  his  one  central 
principle,  whether  in  the  way  of  consequence  or  of 
affinity. 

Pretty  much  upon  this  unhappy  Brunonian  mode 
of  deducing  our  national  character,  it  is  a  very  plau- 
sible speculation,  which  has  been  and  will  again  be 
chanted,  that  we,  being  a  luxurious  nation,  must  by 
force  of  good  logical  dependency  be  liable  to  many 
derivative  taints  and  infirmities  which  ought  of  ne- 
cessity to  besiege  the  blood  of  nations  in  that  predic- 
ament. All  enterprise  and  spirit  of  adventure,  all 
heroism  and  courting  of  danger  for  its  own  attrac- 
tions, ought  naturally  to  languish  in  a  generation 
enervated  by  early  habits  of  personal  indulgence, 
Poubtless  they  ought;  a  priori,  it  seems  strictly 
demonstrable  that  such  consequences  should  follow. 
Upon  the  purest  forms  of  inference  in  Barbara  or 
Celarent,  it  can  be  shown  satisfactorily  that  from  all 
our  tainted  classes,  a  fortiori  then  from  our  most 
tainted  classes  —  our  men  of  fashion  and  of  opulent 
fortunes  —  no  description  of  animal  can  possibly  arise 
but  poltroons  and  faineans.  In  fact,  pretty  gene- 
rally, under  the  known  circumstances  of  our  modern 
English  education  and  of  our  so'^ial  habits,  we  ought, 
in  obedience  to  all  the  precognita  of  our  position,  to 
show  ourselves  rank  cowards ;  yet,  in  spite  of  so 
«iuch  excellent  logic,  the  facts  are  otherwise.    No 
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age  has  shown  in  its  young  patricians  a  more  heroic 
disdain  of  sedentary  ease  ;  none  in  a  martial  support 
of  liberty  or  national  independence  has  so  gayly  vol- 
unteered upon  services  the  most  desperate,  or  shrunk 
less  from  martyrdom  on  the  field  of  battle,  whenever 
there  was  hope  to  invite  their  disinterested  exer- 
tions, or  grandeur  enough  in  the  cause  to  sustain 
them.  Which  of  us  forgets  the  gallant  Mellish,  the 
frank  and  the  generous,  who  reconciled  himself  so 
gayly  to  the  loss  of  a  splendid  fortune,  and  from  the 
very  bosom  of  luxury  suddenly  precipitated  himself 
upon  the  hardships  of  Peninsular  warfare  ?  Which 
of  us  forgets  the  adventurous  Lee  of  Lime,  whom  a 
princely  estate  could  not  detain  in  early  youth  from 
courting  perils  in  Nubia  and  Abyssinia,  nor  (imme- 
diately upon  his  return)  from  almost  wooing  death 
as  a  volunteer  aide-de-camp  to  the  Duke  of  Welling-- 
ton  at  Waterloo  ?  So  again  of  Colonel  Evans,  who, 
after  losing  a  fine  estate  long  held  out  to  his  hopes, 
five  times  over  put  himself  at  the  head  of  forlorn 
hopes.  Such  cases  are  memorable,  and  were  con- 
spicuous at  the  time,  from  the  lustre  of  wealth  and 
high  connections  which  surrounded  the  parties  ;  but 
many  thousand  others,  in  which  the  sacrifices  of  per- 
sonal ease  were  less  noticeable  from  their  narrower 
scale  of  splendor,  had  equal  merit  for  the  cheerful- 
ness with  which  those  sacrifices  were  made. 

'^  Here,  again,  in  the  person  of  the  author  before 
us,  we  have  another  instance  of  noble  and  disinter- 
ested heroism,  which,  from  the  magnitude  of  the  sac- 
rifices that  it  involved,  must  place  him  in  the  same 

•  History  of  the  Greek  Revolution,  by  Thomas  Gordon. 
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class  as  the  Mellishes  and  the  Lees.  This  gallant 
Scotsman,  who  was  born  in  1*188,  or  1789,  lost  his 
father  in  early  life.  Inheriting  from  him  a  good 
estate  in  Aberdeenshire,  and  one  more  considerable 
in  Jamaica,  he  found  himself,  at  the  close  of  a  long 
minority,  in  the  possession  of  a  commanding  fortune. 
Under  the  vigilant  care  of  a  sagacious  mother,  Mr. 
Gordon  received  the  very  amplest  advantages  of  a 
finished  education,  studying  first  at  the  University 
of  Aberdeen,  and  afterwards  for  two  years  at  Oxford  ; 
whilst  he  had  previously  enjoyed  as  a  boy  the  bene- 
fits of  a  private  tutor  from  Oxford.  Whatever  might 
be  the  immediate  result  from  this  careful  tuition,  Mr. 
Gordon  has  since  completed  his  own  education  in 
the  most  comprehensive  manner,  and  has  carried  his 
accomplishments  as  a  linguist  to  a  point  of  rare 
excellence.  Sweden  and  Portugal  excepted,  we  un- 
derstand that  he  has  personally  visited  every  coun- 
try in  Europe.  He  has  travelled  also  in  Asiatic 
Turkey,  in  Persia,  and  in  Barbary.  From  this  per- 
sonal residence  in  foreign  countries,  we  understand 
that  Mr.  Gordon  has -obtained  an  absolute  mastery 
over  certain  modern  languages,  especially  the 
French,  the  Italian,  the  modern  Greek,  and  the 
Turkish.*  Not  content,  however,  with  this  exten- 
sive education  in  a  literary  sense,  Mr.  Gordon 
thought  proper  to  prepare  himself  for  the  part  which 
he  meditated  in  public  life,  by  a  second,  or  military 
education,  in  two  separate   services; — first,  in  the 

•  Mr.  Gordon  is  privately  known  to  be  the  translator  of  the  work 
In-itten  by  a  Turkish  mlaister,  "  Tchebi  Effendi,"  published  in  the 
Appendix  to  Wilkinson's  Wallachia,  and  frequently  referred  to  bj 
ihe  Quarterly  Review  in  its  notices  of  Oriental  affairti. 
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British,  where  he  served  in  the  Greys,  and  in  the 
forty-third  regiment ;  and  subsequently,  during  the 
campaign  of  1813,  as  a  captain  on  the  Russian  staff. 
Thus  brilUantly  accomplished  for  conferring  lustre 
and  benefit  upon  any  cause  which  he  might  adopt 
amongst  the  many  revolutionary  movements  then 
continually  emerging  in  Southern  Europe,  he  finally 
carried  the  whole  weight  of  his  great  talents,  pru- 
dence, and  energy,  together  with  the  unlimited  com- 
mand of  his  purse,  to  the  service  of  Greece  in  her 
heroic  struggle  with  the  Sultan.  At  what  point  his 
services  and  his  countenance  were  appreciated  by 
the  ruling  persons  in  Greece,  will  be  best  collected 
from  the  accompanying  letter,  translated  from  the 
original,  in  modern  Greek,  addressed  to  him  by  the 
provisional  government  of  Greece,  in  1822.  It  will 
be  seen  that  this  official  document  notices  with  great 
sorrow  Mr.  Gordon's  absence  from  Greece,  and  with 
some  surprise,  as  a  fact  at  that  time  unexplained  and 
mysterious  ;  but  the  simple  explanation  of  this  mys- 
tery was,  that  Mr.  Gordon  had  been  brought  to  the 
very  brink  of  the  grave  by  a  contagious  fever,  at 
Tripolizza,  and  that  his  native  air  was  found  essen- 
tial to  his  restoration.  Subsequently,  however,  he 
returned,  and  rendered  the  most  powerful  services 
to  Greece,  until  the  war  was  brought  to  a  close,  as 
much  almost  by  Turkish  exhaustion,  as  by  the  armed 
nterference  of  the  three  great  conquerors  of  Navarino. 

'  The  government  of  Greece  to  the  Signor  Gordon,  a 
man  worthy  of  all  admiration,  and  a  friend  of  the 
Grecians,  health  and  prosperity. 

"  It  was  not  possible,  most  excellent  sir,  nor  waa 
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It  a  thing  endurable  to  the  descendants  of  the  Gio 
cians,  that  they  should  be  deprived  any  longer  of 
those  imprescriptible  rights  which  belong  to  the 
inheritance  of  their  birth  —  rights  which  a  barbarian 
of  a  foreign  soil,  an  anti-christian  tyrant,  issuing  from 
the  depths  of  Asia,  seized  upon  with  a  robber's 
hand,  and,  lawlessly  trampling  under  foot,  adminis- 
tered up  to  this  time  the  affairs  of  Greece,  after  his 
own  lust  and  will.  Needs  it  was  that  we,  sooner  or 
later,  shattering  this  iron  and  heavy  sceptre,  should 
recover,  at  the  price  of  life  itself  (if  that  were  found 
necessary),  our  patrimonial  heritage,  that  thus  our 
people  might  again  be  gathered  to  the  family  of  free 
and  self-legislating  states.  Moving,  then,  under 
such  impulses,  the  people  of  Greece  advanced  with 
one  heart,  and  perfect  unanimity  of  council,  against 
an  oppressive  despotism,  putting  their  hands  to  an 
enterprise  beset  with  difficulties,  and  hard  indeed  to 
be  achieved,  yet,  in  our  present  circumstances,  if 
any  one  thing  in  this  life,  most  indispensable.  This, 
then,  is  the  second  year  which  we  are  passing  since 
we  have  begun  to  move  in  this  glorious  contest, 
once  again  struggling,  to  all  appearance,  upon  une- 
qual terms,  but  grasping  our  enterprise  with  the 
right  hand  and  the  left,  and  with  all  our  might 
ijtretching  forward  to  the  objects  before  us. 

"  It  was  the  hope  of  Greece  that,  in  these  seasons 
of  emergency,  she  would  not  fail  of  help  and  earnest 
resort  of  friends  from  the  Christian  nations  through- 
out Europe.  For  it  was  agreeable  neither  to  human- 
ity nor  to  piety,  that  the  rights  of  nations,  liable  to 
no  grudges  of  malice  or  scruples  of  jealousy,  should 
be   surreptitiously  and   wickedly  filched   awaj^   oi 
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mocked  with  outrage  and  insult ;  but  that  they 
ghould  be  settled  firmly  on  those  foundations  which 
Nature  herself  has  furnished  in  abundance  to  the 
condition  of  man  in  society.  However,  so  it  was, 
that  Greece,  cherishing  these  most  reasonable  expect- 
ations, met  with  most  unmerited  disappointments. 

"But  you,  noble  and  generous  Englishman,  no 
sooner  heard  the  trumpet  of  popular  rights  echoing 
melodiously  from  the  summits  of  Taygetus,  of  Ida, 
of  Pindus,  and  of  Olj^mpus,  than,  turning  with  listen- 
ing ears  to  the  sound,  and  immediately  renouncing 
the  delights  of  country,  of  family  ties,  and  (what  is 
above  all)  of  domestic  luxury  and  ease,  and  the 
happiness  of  your  own  fireside,  you  hurried  to  oui 
assistance.  But  suddenly,  and  in  contradiction  to 
the  universal  hope  of  Greece,  by  leaving  us,  you  have 
thrown  us  all  into  great  perplexity  and  amazement, 
and  that  at  a  crisis  when  some  were  applying  their 
minds  to  military  pursuits,  some  to  the  establishment 
of  a  civil  administration,  others  to  other  objects,  but 
all  alike  were  hurrying  and  exerting  themselves 
wherever  circumstances  seemed  to  invite  them. 

"  Meantime,  the  government  of  Greece  having 
heard  many  idle  rumors  and  unauthorized  tales  dis- 
seminated, but  such  as  seemed  neither  in  correspond- 
ence with  their  opinion  of  your  own  native  nobility 
from  rank  and  family,  nor  with  what  was  due  to  the 
pewly-instituted  administration,  have  slighted  and 
turned  a  deaf  ear  to  them  all,  coming  to  this  resolu- 
tion—  that,  in  absenting  yourself  from  Greece,  you 
are  doubtless  obeying  some  strong  necessity ;  for 
that  it  is  not  possible  nor  credible  of  a  man  such  as 
you  displayed  yourself  to  be  whilst  living  amongst 
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as,  that  he  should  mean  to  insult  the  wretched  — 
least  of  all,  to  insult  the  unhappy  and  much-suffering 
people  of  Greece.  Under  these  circumstances,  both 
the  deliberative  and  the  executive  bodies  of  the 
Grecian  government,  assembling  separately,  have 
come  to  a  resolution,  without  one  dissentient  voice, 
to  invite  you  back  to  Greece,  in  order  that  you  may 
again  take  a  share  in  the  Grecian  contest — a  con- 
test in  itself  glorious,  and  not  alien  from  your  char- 
acter and  pursuits.  For  the  liberty  of  any  one  nation 
cannot  be  a  matter  altogether  indifferent  to  the  rest, 
but  naturally  it  is  a  common  and  diffusive  interest } 
and  nothing  can  be  more  reasonable  than  that  the 
Englishman  and  the  Grecian,  in  such  a  cause,  should 
make  themselves  yoke-fellows,  and  should  participate 
as  brothers  in  so  holy  a  struggle.  Therefore,  the 
Grecian  government  hastens,  by  this  present  distin- 
guished expression  of  its  regard,  to  invite  you  to  the 
soil  of  Greece,  a  soil  united  by  such  tender  memorials 
with  yourself ;  confident  that  you,  preferring  glorious 
poverty  and  the  hard  living  of  Greece  to  the  luxury 
and  indolence  of  an  obscure  seclusion,  will  hasten 
your  return  to  Greece,  agreeably  to  your  native 
character,  restoring  to  us  our  valued  English  con- 
nection.    Farewell ! 

"  The  Vice-President  of  the  Executive, 

"  Athanasius  Kanakares. 

"  The  Chief-Secretary,  Minister  of 

Foreign  Relations,  Negenzz." 

Since  then,  having  in  181 T  connected  himself  in 
.namage  with  a  beautiful  young  lady  of  Armenian 
Greek  extraction,  and  having  purchased  land  and 
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built  a  house  in  Argos,  Mr.  Gordon  may  be  consid- 
ered in  some  sense  as  a  Grecian  citizen.  Services  in 
the  field  having  nrvv  for  some  years  been  no  longer 
called  for,  he  has  exchanged  his  patriotic  sword  for 
a  patriotic  pen  — judging  rightly  that  in  no  way  so 
eflectually  can  Greece  be  served  at  this  time  with 
Western  Europe,  as  by  recording  faithfully  the  course 
of  her  revolution,  tracing  the  difficulties  which  lay 
or  which  arose  in  her  path,  the  heroism  with  which 
she  surmounted  them,  and  the  multiplied  errors  by 
which  she  raised  up  others  to  herself.  Mr.  Gordon, 
of  forty  authors  who  have  partially  treated  this 
theme,  is  the  first  who  can  be  considered  either 
impai  tial  or  comprehensive  ;  and  upon  his  authority, 
not  seldom  using  his  words,  we  shall  now  present  to 
our  readers  the  first  continuous  abstract  of  this  most 
interesting  and  romantic  war  : 

Greece,  in  the  largest  extent  of  that  term,  having 
once  belonged  to  the  Byzantine  empire,  is  included, 
by  the  misconception  of  hasty  readers,  in  the  great 
wreck  of  1453.  They  take  it  for  granted  that,  con- 
currently with  Constantinople,  and  the  districts 
adjacent,  these  provinces  passed  at  that  disastrous 
era  into  the  hands  of  the  Turkish  conqueror  ;  but 
this  is  an  error.  Parts  of  Greece,  previously  to  that 
era,  had  been  dismembered  from  the  Eastern  empire  ; 
—  other  parts  did  not,  until  long  after  it,  share  a 
common  fate  with  the  metropolis.  Venice  had  a 
deep  interest  in  the  Morea  ;  in  that,  and  for  that 
she  fought  with  various  success  for  generations  ; 
and  it  was  nit  until  the  year  1*7 IT,  nearly  three  cen- 
turies from  the  establishment  of  the  crescent  in  Eu- 
rope, that  ''the  banner  of  St.  Mark,  driven  finally 
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"rom  the  Morea  and  the  Archipelago,"  was  henceforth 
exiled  (as  respected  Greece)  to  the  Ionian  Islands. 

In  these  contests,  though  Greece  was  the  prize  at 
issue,  the  children  of  Greece  had  no  natural  interest, 
whether  the  cross  prevailed  or  the  crescent  ;  the 
same,  for  all  substantial  results,  was  the  fate  which 
awaited  themselves.  The  Moslem  might  be  the 
more  intolerant  by  his  maxims,  and  .he  might  be 
harsher  in  his  professions;  but  a  slave  is  not  the 
less  a  slave,  though  his  master  should  happen  to  hold 
the  same  creed  with  himself;  and  towards  a  member 
of  the  Greek  church  one  who  looked  westward  to 
Rome  for  his  religion  was  likely  to  be  little  less  of  a 
bigot  than  one  who  looked  to  Mecca.  So  that  we 
are  not  surprised  to  find  a  Venetian  rule  of  policy 
recommending,  for  the  daily  allowance  of  these 
Grecian  slaves,  "  a  little  bread,  and  a  liberal  applica- 
tion of  the  cudgel  " !  Whichever  yoke  were  estab- 
lished was  sure  to  be  hated;  and,  therefore,  it  was 
fortunate  for  the  honor  of  the  Christian  name,  that 
from  the  year  1717  the  fears  and  the  enmity  of  the 
Greeks  were  to  be  henceforward  pointed  exclusively 
towards  Mahometan  tyrants. 

To  be  hated,  however,  sufficiently  for  resistance, 
a  yoke  must  have  been  long  and  continuously  felt. 
Fifty  years  might  be  necessary  to  season  the  Greeks 
with  a  knowledge  of  Turkish  oppression  ;  and  less 
than  two  generations^  could  hardly  be  supposed  to 
have  manured  the  whole  territory  with  an  adequate 
sense  of  the  wrongs  they  were  enduring,  and  the 
Vvithering  effects  of  such  wrongs  on  the  sources  of 
public  prosperity.  Hatred,  besides,  without  hope, 
is  no  root  out  of  which  an  effectual  resistance  can  be 
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expected  to  grow  ;  and  fifty  years  almost  had  elapsed 
before  a  great  power  had  arisen  in  Europe,  having  in 
any  capital  circumstance  a  joint  interest  with  Greece, 
or  specially  authorized,  by  visible  right  and  power,  to 
interfere  as  her  protector.  The  semi-Asiatic  power 
of  Russia,  from  the  era  of  the  Czar  Peter  the  Great, 
had  arisen  above  the  horizon  with  the  sudden  sweep 
and  splendor  of  a  meteor.  The  arch  described  by 
her  ascent  was  as  vast  in  compass  as  it  was  rapid  ; 
and,  in  all  history,  no  political  growth,  not  that  of  our 
own  Indian  empire,  had  travelled  by  accelerations 
of  speed  so  terrifically  marked.  Not  that  even 
Russia  could  have  really  grown  in  strength  according 
to  the  apparent  scale  of  her  progress.  The  strength 
was  doubtless  there,  or  much  of  it,  before  Peter  and 
Catherine  ;  but  it  was  latent :  there  had  been  no 
such  sudden  growth  as  people  fancied  ;  but  there 
had  been  a  sudden  evolution.  Infinite  resources  had 
been  silently  accumulating  from  century  to  century ; 
but,  before  the  Czar  Peter,  no  mind  had  come  across 
them  of  power  sufficient  to  reveal  their  situation,  or 
to  organize  them  for  practical  effects.  In  some 
nations,  the  manifestations  of  power  are  coincident 
with  its  growth  ;  in  others,  from  vicious  institutions, 
a  vast  crystallization  goes  on  for  ages  blindly  and  in 
silence,  which  the  lamp  of  some  meteoric  mind  is 
required  to  light  up  into  brilliant  display.  Thus  it 
had  been  in  Russia  ;  and  hence,  to  the  abused  judg- 
ment of  all  Christendom,  she  had  seemed  to  leap  like 
Pallas  from  the  brain  of  Jupiter  —  gorgeously  en 
dowed,  and  in  panoply  of  civil  array,  for  all  pur- 
poses of  national  grandeur,  at  the  fiat  of  one  coarse 
barbarian.     As  the  metropolitan  home  of  the  Greek 
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church,  she  could  not  disown  a  maternal  interest  in 
the  humblest  of  the  Grecian  tribes,  holding  the  same 
faith  with  herself,  and  celebrating  their  worship  by 
the  same  rites.  This  interest  she  could,  at  length, 
venture  to  express  in  a  tone  of  suflBcient  emphasis  ; 
and  Greece  became  aware  that  she  could,  about  the 
very  time  when  Turkish  oppression  had  begun  to 
unite  its  victims  in  aspirations  for  redemption,  and 
had  turned  their  eyes  abroad  in  search  of  some  great 
standard  under  whose  shadow  they  could  flock  for 
momentary  protection,  or  for  future  hope.  What 
cabals  were  reared  upon  this  condition  of  things  by 
Russia,  and  what  premature  dreams  of  independence 
were  encouraged  throughout  Greece  in  the  reign  of 
Catherine  II.,  may  be  seen  amply  developed,  in  the 
once  celebrated  work  of  Mr.  William  Eton. 

Another  great  circumstance  of  hope  for  Greece, 
coinciding  with  the  dawn  of  her  own  earliest  impe- 
tus in  this  direction,  and  trsiveWing  pari  passu  almost 
with  the  growth  of  her  mightiest  friend,  was  the 
advancing  decay  of  her  oppressor.  The  wane  of  the 
Turkish  crescent  had  seemed  to  be  in  some  secret 
connection  of  fatal  sympathy  with  the  growth  of  the 
Russian  cross.  Perhaps  the  reader  will  thank  us  for 
rehearsing  the  main  steps  by  which  the  Ottoman 
power  had  flowed  and  ebbed.  The  foundations  of 
this  empire  were  laid  in  the  thirteenth  century,  by 
Ortogrul,  the  chief  of  a  Turkoman  tribe,  residing  in 
tents  not  far  from  Dorylaeum,  in  Phrygia  (a  name  so 
Tiemorable  in  the  early  crusades),  about  the  time 
when  Jenghiz  had  overthrown  the  Seljukian  dynasty. 
Ilis  son  Osman  first  assumed  the  title  of  Sultan  ; 
and,  in   1300,  having  reduced  the  city  of  Prusa,  in 
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Bithynia,  he  made  it  the  capital  of  his  dominiona 
The  Sultans  who  succeeded  him  for  some  genera^ 
tions,  all  men  of  vigor,  and  availing  themselves  not 
less  of  the  decrepitude  which  had  by  that  time  begun 
to  palsy  the  Byzantine  sceptre,  than  of  the  martia) 
and  religious  fanaticism  which  distinguished  their 
own  followers,  crossed  the  Hellespont,  conquering 
Thrace  and  the  countries  up  to  the  Danube.  la 
1453,  the  most  eminent  of  these  Sultans,  Mahomet 
II.,  by  storming  Constantinople,  put  an  end  to  the 
Roman  empire  ;  and  before  his  death  he  placed  the 
Ottoman  power  in  Europe  pretty  nearly  on  that 
basis  to  which  it  had  again  fallen  back  by  1821.  The 
long  interval  of  time  between  these  two  dates  in- 
volved a  memorable  flux  and  reflux  of  power,  and 
an  oscillation  between  two  extremes  of  panic-striking 
grandeur,  in  the  ascending  scale  (insomuch  that  the 
Turkish  Sultan  was  supposed  to  be  charged  in  the 
Apocalypse  with  the  dissolution  of  the  Christian 
thrones),  and  in  the  descending  scale  of  paralytic 
dotage  tempting  its  own  instant  ruin.  In  speculat- 
ing on  the  causes  of  the  extraordinary  terror  which 
the  Turks  once  inspired,  it  is  amusing,  and  illustra- 
tive of  the  revolutions  worked  by  time,  to  find  it 
imputed,  in  the  first  place,  to  superior  discipline  ; 
for,  if  their  discipline  was  imperfect,  they  had,  how- 
ever, a  standing  army  of  Janissaries,  whilst  the  whole 
of  Christian  Europe  was  accustomed  to  fight  merely 
summer  campaigns  with  hasty  and  untrained  levies  ; 
a  second  cause  lay  in  their  superior  finances,  for  the 
Porte  had  a  regular  revenue,  when  the  other  powers 
of  Europe  relied  upon  the  bounty  of  their  vassals  and 
clergy  ;  and,  thirdly,  which  is  the  most  surprising 
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feature  of  the  whole  statement,  the  Turks  were  so 
far  ahead  of  others  in  the  race  of  improvement,  that 
to  them  belongs  the  credit  of  having  jBrst  adopted 
the  extensive  use  of  gunpowder,  and  of  having  first 
brought  battering-trains  against  fortified  places.  To 
his  artillery  and  his  musketry  it  was  that  Selim 
the  Ferocious  (grandson  of  that  Sultan  who  took 
Constantinople)  was  indebted  for  his  victories  in 
Syria  and  Egypt.  Under  Solyman  the  Magnificent 
(the  well-known  contemporary  of  the  Emperor  Charles 
V.)  the  crescent  is  supposed  to  have  attained  its  ut- 
most altitude  ;  and  already  for  fifty  years  the  causes 
had  been  in  silent  progress  which  were  to  throw  the 
preponderance  into  the  Christian  scale.  In  the  reign 
of  his  son,  Selim  the  Second,  this  crisis  was  already 
passed;  and  the  battle  of  Lepanto,  in  15tl,  which 
crippled  the  Turkish  navy  in  a  degree  never  wholly 
recovered,  gave  the  first  overt  signal  to  Europe  of  a 
turn  in  the  course  of  their  prosperity.  Still,  as  this 
blow  did  not  equally  affect  the  principal  arm  of  their 
military  sei'vice,  and  as  the  strength  of  the  German 
empire  was  too  much  distracted  by  Christian  rivalship, 
the  prestige  of  the  Turkish  name  continued  almost 
unbroken  until  their  bloody  overthrow  in  1664,  at  St. 
Gothard,  by  the  imperial  General  Montecuculi.  In 
1673  they  received  another  memorable  defeat  from  So- 
bieski,  on  which  occasion  they  lost  twenty-five  thou- 
sand men.  In  what  degree,  however,  the  Turkish 
Samson  had  been  shorn  of  his  original  strength,  was 
not  yet  made  known  to  Europe  by  any  adequate  ex- 
pression, before  the  great  catastrophe  of  1683.  In  that 
year,  at  the  instigation  of  the  haughty  vizier,  Kara 
Mustafa,  the  Turks  had  undertaken  the  siege  of  Vieo- 
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na  ;  and  great  was  the  alarm  of  the  Christian  world 
But,  on  the  12th  of  September,  their  army  of  one  hun. 
dred  and  fifty  thousand  men  was  totally  dispersed 
by  seventy  thousand  Poles  and  Germans,  under  John 
Sobieski  —  "He  coniiuering  through  God,  and  God  by 
him."  *  Then  followed  the  treaty  of  Carlovitz,  which 
stripped  the  Porte  of  Hungary,  the  Ukraine,  and  other 
places  ;  and  "  henceforth,"  says  Mr.  Gordon,  "  Europe 
ceased  to  dread  the  Turks  ;  and  began  even  to  look 
upon  their  existence  as  a  necessary  element  of  the 
balance  of  power  among  its  states."  Spite  of  their 
losses,  however,  durmg  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  the  Turks  still  maintained  a  respectable 
attitude  against  Christendom.  But  the  wars  of  the 
Empress  Catherine  II.,  and  the  French  invasion  of 
Egypt,  demonstrated  that  either  their  native  vigor 
was  exhausted  and  superannuated,  or,  at  least,  that 
the  institutions  were  superannuated  by  which  their  re- 
sources had  been  so  long  administered.  Accordingly, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  the  Sul- 
tan Selim  II.  endeavored  to  reform  the  military  disci- 
pline ;  but  in  the  first  collision  with  the  prejudices 
of  his  people,  and  the  interest  of  the  Janissaries,  he 
perished  by  sedition.  Mustafa,  who  succeeded  to  the 
throne,  in  a  few  months  met  the  same  fate.  But 
then  (1808)  succeeded  a  prince  formed  by  nature  for 
such  struggles,  —  cool,  vigorous,  cruel,  and  intrepid. 
This  was  Mahmoud  the  Second.  Pie  perfectly  un- 
derstood the  crisis,  and  determined  to  pursue  the 
plans  of  his  uncle  Selim,  even  at  the  hazard  of  the 
Bame  fate.     Why  was  it  that  Turkish  soldiers  had 

*  See  the  sublime  Sonnet  of  Chiabrora  on  this  subject,  as  translated 
»y  Mr.  Wordsworth 
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been  made  ridiculous  in  arms,  as  often  as  they  had 
met  with  French  troops,  who  yet  were  so  far  from 
being  the  best  in  Christendom,  that  Egypt  herself^ 
and  the  beaten  Turks,  had  seen  them  in  turn  uni- 
formly routed  by  the  British  ?  Physically,  the  Turks 
were  equal,  at  the  very  least,  to  the  French.  In 
what  lay  their  inferiority  ?  Simply  in  discipline,  and 
in  their  artillery.  And  so  long  as  their  constitution 
and  discipline  continued  what  they  had  been,  suited 
(that  is)  to  centuries  long  past  and  gone,  and  to  a 
condition  of  Christendom  obsolete  for  ages,  so  long 
it  seemed  inevitable  that  the  same  disasters  should 
follow  the  Turkish  banners.  And  to  this  point,  ac- 
cordingly, the  Sultan  determined  to  address  his  ear- 
liest reforms.  But  caution  was  necessary  ;  he 
waited  and  watched.  He  seized  all  opportunities 
of  profiting  by  the  calamities  or  the  embarrassments 
of  his  potent  neighbors.  He  put  down  all  open  re- 
volt. He  sapped  the  authority  of  all  the  great  fam- 
ilies in  Asia  Minor,  whose  hereditary  influence  could 
be  a  counterpoise  to  his  own.  Mecca  and  Medina, 
the  holy  cities  of  his  religion,  he  brought  again 
within  the  pale  of  his  dominions.  He  augmented 
and  fostered,  as  a  counterbalancing  force  to  the  Jan- 
issaries, the  corps  of  the  Topjees  or  artillery-men. 
He  amassed  preparatory  treasures.  And,  up  to  the 
year  1820,  "his  government,''  says  Mr.  Gordon, 
"was  highly  unpopular ;  but  it  was  strong,  stern, 
and  uniform ;  and  he  had  certainly  removed  many 
impediments  to  the  execution  of  his  ulterior  proj- 
ects.'' 

Such  was  the  situation  of  Turkey  at  the  moment 
when  her  Grecian  vassal  prepared  to  trample  on  hei 
19 
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yoke.  In  her  European  territories  she  reckoned,  at  the 
utmost,  eight  millions  of  subjects.  But  these,  besides 
being  more  or  less  in  a  semi-barbarous  condition,  and 
scattered  over  a  very  wide  surface  of  country,  were 
so  much  divided  by  origin,  by  language,  and  re- 
ligion, that,  without  the  support  of  her  Asiatic  arm, 
she  could  not,  according  to  the  general  opinion,  have 
stood  at  all.  The  rapidity  of  her  descent,  it  is  true, 
had  been  arrested  by  the  energy  of  her  Sultans  dur- 
ing the  first  twenty  years  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
But  for  the  last  thirty  of  the  eighteenth  she  had 
made  a  headlong  progress  downwards.  So  utterly, 
also,  were  the  tables  turned,  that,  whereas  in  the 
fifteenth  century  her  chief  superiority  over  Chris- 
tendom had  been  in  the  three  points  of  artillery, 
discipline,  and  fixed  revenue,  precisely  in  these  three 
she  had  sunk  into  utter  insignificance,  whilst  all 
Christendom  had  been  continually  improving.  Selim 
and  Mahmoud  indeed  had  made  effectual  reforms  in 
the  corps  of  gunners,  as  we  have  said,  and  had 
raised  it  to  the  amount  of  sixty  thousand  men  ;  so 
that  at  present  they  have  respectable  field-artillery, 
whereas  previously  they  had  only  heavy  battering- 
trains.  But  the  defects  in  discipline  cannot  be  rem- 
edied, so  long  as  the  want  of  a  settled  revenue 
obliges  the  Sultan  to  rely  upon  hurried  levies  from 
the  provincial  militias  of  police.  Turkey,  however, 
might  be  looked  upon  as  still  formidable  for  internal 
purposes,  in  the  haughty  and  fanatical  character  of 
her  Moslem  subjects.  And  we  may  add,  as  a  con- 
cluding circumstance  of  some  interest,  in  this  sketch 
of  her  modern  condition,  that  pretty  nearly  the  same 
European  territories  as  were  assigned  to  the  eastern 
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Roman  empire  at  the  time  of  its  separation  from  the 
western,*  were  included  within  the  frontier  line  of 
Turkey,  on  the  first  of  January,  1821. 

Precisely  in  this  year  commenced  the  Grecian 
revolution.  Concurrently  with  the  decay  of  her 
oppressor  the  Sultan,  had  been  the  prodigious 
growth  of  her  patron  the  Czar.  In  what  degree 
she  looked  up  to  that  throne,  and  the  intrigues 
which  had  been  pursued  with  a  view  to  that  con- 
nection, may  be  seen  (as  we  have  already  noticed) 
in  Eton's  Turkey  —  a  book  which  attracted  a  great 
deal  of  notice  about  thirty  years  ago.  Meantime, 
besides  this  secret  reliance  on  Russian  countenance 
or  aid,  Greece  had  since  that  era  received  great 
encouragement  to  revolt  from  the  successful  experi- 
ment in  that  direction  made  by  the  Turkish  province 
of  Servia.  In  1800,  Czerni  George  came  forward  as 
the  asserter  of  Servian  independence,  and  drove  the 
Ottomans  out  of  that  province.  Personally  he  was 
not  finally  successful.  But  his  example  outlived 
him  ;  and,  after  fifteen  years'  struggle,  Servia  (says 
Mr.  Gordon)  offered  "the  unwonted  spectacle  of  a 
brave  and  armed  Christian  nation  living  under  its 
own  laws  in  the  heart  of  Turkey,"  and  retaining  no 
memorial  of  its  former  servitude,  but  the  payment 
of  a  slender  and  precarious  tribute  to  the  Saltan, 
with  a  verbal  profession  of  allegiance  to  his  sceptre. 
Appearances  were  thus  saved  to  the  pride  of  the 
iiaughty  Moslem  by  barren  concessions  which  cost 

♦  "  The  vitals  of  the  monarchy  lay  within  that  vast  triangle  cir- 
immacnbed  by  the  Danube,  the  Save,  the  Adriatic,  Euxine,  and  Egean 
Seas,  whose  altitude  may  be  computed  at  five  hundred,  and  the  length 
af  its  base  at  seven  hundred  geographical  miles."  —  Gordob. 
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HO  real  sacrifice  to  the  substantially  victorious  Ser- 
vian. 

Examples,  however,  are  thrown  away  upon  a  peo- 
ple utterly  degraded  by  long  oppression.  And  the 
Greeks  were  pretty  nearly  in  that  condition.  "  It 
would,  no  doubt,''  says  Mr.  Gordon,  "be  possible 
to  cite  a  more  cruel  oppression  than  that  of  the 
Turks  towards  their  Christian  subjects,  but  none  ho 
fitted  to  break  men's  spirit.''  The  Greeks,  in  fact 
(under  which  name  are  to  be  understood,  not  only 
those  who  speak  Greek,  but  the  Christian  Albanians 
of  Roumelia  and  the  Morea,  speaking  a  different 
language,  but  united  with  the  Greeks  in  spiritual 
obedience  to  the  same  church),  were,  in  the  em- 
phatic phrase  of  Mr.  Gordon,  "  the  slaves  of  slaves  :" 
that  is  to  say,  not  only  were  they  liable  to  the  uni- 
versal tyranny  of  the  despotic  Divan,  but  "  through- 
out the  empire  they  were  in  the  habitual  intercourse 
of  life  subjected  to  vexations,  affronts,  and  exactions, 
from  Mahometans  of  every  rank.  Spoiled  of  their 
goods,  insulted  in  their  religion  and  domestic  honor, 
they  could  rarely  obtain  justice.  The  slightest  flash 
of  courageous  resentment  brought  down  swift  de- 
struction on  their  heads  ;  and  cringing  humility  alone 
enabled  them  to  live  in  ease,  or  even  in  safety.'* 
Stooping  under  this  iron  yoke  of  humiliation,  we 
have  reason  to  wonder  that  the  Greeks  preserved 
suflScient  nobility  of  mind  to  raise  so  much  as  their 
wishes  in  the  direction  of  independence.  In  a  con- 
dition of  abasement,  from  which  a  simple  act  of 
Apostasy  was  at  once  sufficient  to  raise  them  to 
honor  and  wealth,  "  and  from  the  meanest  serfs 
gathered    them   to   the   caste   of    oppressors,"  we 
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Duglit  Rot  to  wonder  that  some  of  the  Greeks  should 
be  meau,  perfidious,  and  dissembling,  but  rather  that 
any  (as  Mr.  Gordon  says)  "had  courage  to  adhere 
to  their  religion,  and  to  eat  the  bread  of  affliction." 
But  noble  aspirations,  are  fortunately  indestructible 
in  human  nature.  And  in  Greece  the  lamp  of  inde- 
pendence of  spirit  had  been  partially  kept  alive  by 
the  existence  of  a  native  militia,  to  whom  the  Otto- 
man government,  out  of  mere  necessity,  had  com- 
mitted the  local  defence.  These  were  called  Arma- 
tales  (or  Gendarmerie) ;  their  available  strength  was 
reckoned  by  Pouqueville  (for  the  year  1814)  at  ten 
thousand  men  ;  and,  as  they  were  a  very  effectual 
little  host  for  maintaining,  from  age  to  age,  the 
"true  faith  militant"  of  Greece,  namely,  that  a 
temporary  and  a  disturbed  occupation  of  the  best 
lands  in  the  country  did  not  constitute  an  absolute 
conquest  on  the  part  of  the  Moslems,  most  of  whom 
flocked  for  security  with  their  families  into  the 
stronger  towns  ;  and,  as  their  own  martial  appear- 
ance, with  arms  in  their  hands,  lent  a  very  plausible 
countenance  to  their  insinuations  that  they,  the 
Christian  Armatoles,  were  the  true  bond  fide  gov- 
ernors and  possessors  of  the  land  under  a  Moslem 
Suzerain  ;  and,  as  the  general  spirit  of  hatred  to 
Turkish  insolence  was  not  merely  maintained  in 
tlieir  own  local  stations,*  but  also  propagated  thence 

*  Originally,  it  seems,  there  were  fourteen  companies  (or  capita- 
nerins)  settled  by  imperial  diplomas  in  the  mountains  of  Olympus, 
Othryx,  Pindus,  and  (Eta  ;  and  distinct  appropriations  were  made  by 
Jie  Divan  for  their  support.  Within  the  Morea,  the  institution  of 
tiie  Armatoles  was  never  tolerated  ;  but  there  the  same  spirit  was 
Hept  alive  by  tribes,  such  as  the  Mainatts,  whose  insurmountable 
lidvantages  of  natural  position  enabled  them  eternally  to  baffle  the 
«io8t  powerful  enemy 
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with  activity  \o  every  part  of  Greece  ;  -it  may  be 
interesting  to  hear  Mr,  Gordon's  account  of  their 
peculiar  composition  and  habits. 

"  The  Turks,"  says  he,  "  from  the  epoch  of  Ma- 
hommed  the  Second,  did  not  (unless  in  Thessaly) 
generally  settle  there.  Beyond  Mount  (Eta,,  although 
they  seized  the  best  lands,  the  Mussulman  inhab- 
itants were  chiefly  composed  of  the  garrisons  of 
towns  with  their  families.  Finding  it  impossible  to 
keep  in  subjection  with  a  small  force  so  many  rugged 
cantons,  peopled  by  a  poor  and  hardy  race,  and  to 
hold  in  check  the  robbers- of  Albania,  the  Sultans 
embraced  the  same  policy  which  has  induced  them 
to  court  the  Greek  hierarchy,  and  respect  ecclesias- 
tical property, — by  enlisting  in  their  service  the 
armed  bands  that  they  could  not  destroy.  When 
wronged  or  insulted,  these  Armatoles  threw  off  their 
allegiance,  infested  the  roads,  and  pillaged  the  coun- 
try ;  while  such  of  the  peasants  as  were  driven  to 
despair  by  acts  of  oppression  joined  their  standard  ; 
the  term  Arraatole  was  then  exchanged. for  that  of 
Klefthis  [Kle7tvr]i]  or  Thief,  a  profession  esteemed 
highly  honorable,  when  it  was  exercised  sword  in 
hand  at  the  expense  of  the  Moslems.*  Even  in 
their  quietest  mood,  these  soldiers  curbed  Turkish 

♦  And  apparently,  we  may  add,  when  exercised  at  the  expense  of 
whomsoever  at  sea.  The  old  Grecian  instinct,  which  Thucydidea 
states  so  frankly,  under  which  all  seafarers  were  dedicated  to  spoil  as 
people  who  courted  attack,  seems  never  to  have  been  fully  rooted  out 
from  the  little  creeks  and  naval  fastnesses  of  the  Morea,  and  of  some 
of  the  Egean  islands.  Not,  perhaps,  the  mere  spirit  of  wrong  and 
aggression,  but  some  old  traditionary  conceits  and  maxims,  brought 
on  the  great  crisis  of  piracy,  which  fell  under  no  less  terrors  than  of 
Uie  triple  thunders  of  the  great  allies. 
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tyranny ;  for,  the  captains  and  Christian  primates  of 
districts  understanding  each  other,  the  former,  by 
giving  to  some  of  their  men  a  hint  to  desert  and  turn 
Klefts,  could  easily  circumvent  Mahometans  who 
came  on  a  mission  disagreeable  to  the  latter.  The 
habits  and  manners  of  the  Armatoles,  living  among 
forests  and  in  mountain  passes,  were  necessarily  rude 
and  simple  :  their  magnificence  consisted  in  adorning 
with  silver  their  guns,  pistols,  and  daggers  ;  their 
amusements,  in  shooting  at  a  mark,  dancing,  and 
singing  the  exploits  of  the  most  celebrated  chiefs. 
Extraordinary  activity,  and  endurance  of  hardships 
and  fatigue,  made  them  formidable  light  troops  iu 
their  native  fastnesses  ;  wrapped  in  shaggy  cloaks, 
they  slept  on  the  ground,  defying  the  elements  ;  and 
the  pure  mountain  air  gave  them  robust  health. 
Such  were  the  warriors  that,  in  the  very  worst  times, 
kept  alive  a  remnant  of  Grecian  spirit." 

But  all  these  facts  of  history,  or  institutions  of 
policy,  nay,  even  the  more  violent  appeals  to  the 
national  pride  in  such  memorable  transactions  as  the 
expatriation  of  the  illustrious  Suliotes  (as  also  of 
some  eminent  predatory  chieftains  from  the  Morea), 
were,  after  all,  no  more  than  indirect  excitements  of 
the  insurrectionary  spirit.  If  it  were  possible  that 
any  adequate  occasion  should  arise  for  combining  the 
Greeks  in  one  great  movement  of  resistance,  such 
continued  irritations  must  have  the  highest  value,  as 
keeping  alive  the  national  spirit,  which  must  finally 
be  relied  on  to  improve  it  and  to  turn  it  to  account ; 
but  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  any  such  local 
irritations  could  ever  of  themselves  avail  to  create 
an   occasion   of  sufficient  magnitude   for  imposing 
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silence  on  petty  dissensions,  and  for  organizing  into 
any  unity  of  effort  a  country  so  splintered  and  natu- 
rally cut  into  independent  chambers  as  that  of  Greece. 
That  task,  transcending  the  strength  (as  might  seem) 
of  any  real  agencies  or  powers  then  existing  in 
Greece,  was  assumed  by  a  mysterious,*  and,  in  some 
sense,  a  fictitious  society  of  corresponding  members, 
styling  itself  the  Hetceria  ('Eiai^ia),  A  more  aston- 
ishing case  of  mighty  effects  prepared  and  carried  on 
to  their  accomplishment  by  small  means,  magnifying 
their  own  extent  through  great  zeal  and  infinite  con- 
cealment, and  artifices  the  most  subtle,  is  not  to  be 
found  in  history.  The  secret  tribunal  of  the  middle 
ages  is  not  to  be  compared  with  it  for  the  depth  and 
expansion  of  its  combinations,  or  for  the  impenetra- 
bility of  its  masque.  Nor  is  there  in  the  whole  annals 
of  man  a  manoeuvre  so  admirable  as  that,  by  which 
this  society,  silently  effecting  its  own  transfiguration, 
and  recasting   as  in  a  crucible  its  own  form,  organs, 

*  Epirus  and  Acarnania,  etc.,  to  the  north-west;  Roumelia,  Thebes, 
Attica,  to  the  east ;  the  Morea,  or  Peloponnesus,  to  the  south-west ; 
and  the  islands  so  widely  dispersed  in  the  Egean,  had  from  position 
a  separate  interest  over  and  above  their  common  interest  as  members 
of  a  Christian  confederacy.  And  in  the  absence  of  some  great  repre- 
sentative society,  there  was  no  voice  commanding  enough  to  merge 
the  local  interest  in  the  universal  one  of  Greece.  The  original  (or 
Philomuse  society),  which  adopted  literature  fer  its  ostensible  object, 
*s  a  mask  to  its  political  designs,  expired  at  Munich  in  1807 ;  but 
not  before  it  had  founded  a  successor  more  directly  political.  Hence 
arose  a  confusion,  under  which  many  of  the  crowned  heads  in  Europe 
were  judged  uncharitably  as  dissemblers  or  as  traitors  to  their 
engagements.  They  had  subscribed  to  the  first  society;  but  they 
reasonably  held  that  this  did  not  pledge  them  to  another,  which, 
though  inheriting  the  secret  purposes  of  the  first,  no  longer  masked 
V  disavowed  them. 
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%nd  most  essential  functions,  contrived,  by  mere 
force  of  seasonable  silence,  or  by  the  very  pomp  of 
mystery,  to  carry  over  from  the  first  or  innoxious 
model  of  the  Hetaeria,  to  its  new  organization,  all 
those  weighty  names  of  kings  or  princes  who  would 
not  have  given  their  sanction  to  any  association 
having  political  objects,  however  artfully  veiled. 
The  early  history  of  the  Hetaeria  is  shrouded  in  the 
same  mystery  as  the  whole  course  of  its  political 
movements.  Some  suppose  that  Alexander  Mauro- 
cordato,  ex-Hospodar  of  Wallachia,  during  his  long 
exile  in  Russia,  founded  it  for  the  promotion  of  edu- 
cation, about  the  beginning  of  the  present  century. 
Others  ascribe  it  originally  to  Riga.  At  all  events, 
its  purposes  were  purely  intellectual  in  its  earliest 
form.  In  1815,  in  consequence  chiefly  of  the  disap- 
pointment which  the  Greeks  met  with  in  their  dearest 
hopes  from  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  the  Hetaeria  first 
assumed  a  political  character  under  the  secret  influ* 
ence  of  Count  Capodistria,  of  Corfu,  who,  having 
entered  the  Russian  service  as  mere  private  secretary 
to  Admiral  Tchitchagoft',^Mn  1812,  had,  in  a  space  of 
three  years,  insinuated  himself  into  the  favor  of  the 
Czar,  so  far  as  to  have  become  his  private  secretary, 
and  a  cabinet  minister  of  Russia.  He,  however,  still 
masked  his  final  objects  under  plans  of  literature  and 
scientific  improvement.  In  deep  shades  he  organized 
a  vast  apparatus  of  agents  and  apostles  ;  and  then 
retired  behind  the  curtain  to  watch  or  to  direct  the 
working  of  his  blind  machine.  It  is  an  evidence  of 
ome  latent  nobility  in  the  Greek  character,  in  the 
Taidst  of  that  levity  with  which  all  Europe  taxes  it, 
that  never,  except  once,  were   the   secrets  of  the 
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society  betrayed  ;  nor  was  there  the  least  ground  for 
jealousy  oflered  either  to  the  stupid  Moslems,  in  the 
very  centre  of  whom,  and  round  about  them,  the 
conspiracy  was  daily  advancing,  or  even  to  the  rigor- 
ous police  of  Moscow,  where  the  Hetseria  had  its 
I) (^ad-quarters.  In  the  single  instance  of  treachery 
which  occurred,  it  happened  that  the  Zantiote,  who 
made  the  discovery  to  Ali  Pacha  on  a  motion  of 
revenge,  was  himself  too  slenderly  and  too  vaguely 
acquainted  with  the  final  purposes  of  the  Hetaeria 
for  effectual  mischief,  having  been  fortunately  admit- 
ted only  to  its  lowest  degree  of  initiation  ;  so  that 
all  passed  off  without  injury  to  the  cause,  or  even 
personally  to  any  of  its  supporters.  There  were,  in 
fact,  five  degrees  in  the  Hetaeria.  A  candidate  of 
the  lowest  class  (styled  Adelphoi,  or  brothers),  after 
a  minute  examination  of  his  past  life  and  connections, 
and  after  taking  a  dreadful  oath,  under  impressive 
circumstances,  to  be  faithful  in  all  respects  to  the 
society  and  his  afflicted  country,  and  even  to  assas* 
uinate  his  nearest  and  dearest  relation,  if  detected  in 
treachery,  was  instructed  only  in  the  general  fact 
that  a  design  was  on  foot  to  ameliorate  the  condition 
of  Greece.  The  next  degree  of  Systimenoi,  or  bach- 
elors, who  were  selected  with  more  anxious  discrim- 
ination, were  informed  that  this  design  was  to  move 
towards  its  object  hy  means  of  a  revolution.  The 
third  class,  called  Priests  ofEleusis,  were  chosen  from 
the  aristocracy ;  and  to  them  it  was  made  known 
that  this  revolution  was  near  at  hand;  and,  also,  that 
there  were  in  the  society  higher  ranks  than  their 
own.  The  fourth  class  was  that  of  the  prelates ;  and 
to  this  order,  which  never  exceeded  the  number  of 
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one  hundred  and  sixteen,  and  comprehended  th( 
eading  men  of  the  nation,  the  most  unreserved  in 
formation  was  given  upon  all  the  secrets  of  th( 
Hetaeria ;  after  which  they  were  severally  appointee 
to  a  particular  district,  as  superintendent  of  its  inter 
ests,  and  as  manager  of  the  whole  correspondence  on 
its  concerns  with  the  Grand  Arch.  This,  the  crown- 
ing order  and  key-stone  of  the  society,  was  reputecJ 
to  comprehend  sixteen  "  mysterious  and  illustriou? 
names,"  amongst  which  were  obscurely  whispered 
those  of  the  Czar,  the  Crown  Prince  of  Bavaria  and 
of  Wurtemburg,  of  the  Ilospodar  of  Wallachia,  of 
Count  Capodistria,  and  some  others.  The  orders  of 
the  Grand  Arch  were  written  in  cipher,  and  bore  a 
seal  having  in  sixteen  compartments  the  same  num- 
ber of  initial  letters.  The  revenue  which  it  cuni- 
manded  must  have  been  considerable  ;  for  the  lowest 
member,  on  his  noviciate,  was  expected  to  give  at 
least  fifty  piastres  (at  this  time  about  two  pounds 
sterling)  ;  and  those  of  the  higher  degrees  gave  frojii 
three  hundred  to  one  thousand  each.  The  members 
communicated  with  each  other,  in  mixed  society,  by 
masonic  signs. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  a  secret  society,  with  the 
grand  and  almost  awful  purposes  of  the  Hetajria, 
spite  of  some  taint  which  it  had  received  in  its  early 
stages  from  the  spirit  of  German  mummery,  is  fitted 
to  fill  the  imagination,  and  to  command  homage  from 
the  coldest.  Whispers  circulating  from  mouth  to 
mouth  of  some  vast  conspiracy  mining  subterrane- 
ously  beneath  the  very  feet  of  their  accursed  oppress- 
ors ;  whispers  of  a  great  deliverer  at  hand,  whose 
mysterious  Labarum,  or  mighty  banner  of  the  Cross^ 
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veas  alieady  diralj'  descried  through  northern  mists, 
and  whose  eagles  were  already  scenting  the  carnage 
and  "  savOr  of  death  "  from  innumerable  hosts  of 
Moslems  ;  whispers  of  a  revolution  which  was  again 
to  call,  as  with  the  trumpet  of  resurrection,  from  the 
grave,  the  land  of  Timoleon  and  Epaminondas  ;  such 
were  the  preludings,  low  and  deep,  to  the  tempestu- 
ous overture  of  revolt  and  patriotic  battle  which  now 
ran  through  every  nook  of  Greece,  and  caused  every 
ear  to  tingle. 

The  knowledge  that  this  mighty  cause  must  be 
sowed  in  dishonor, —  propagated,  that  is,  in  respect  to 
the  knowledge  of  its  plans,  by  redoubled  cringings 
to  their  brutal  masters,  in  order  to  shield  it  from 
suspicion,  — but  that  it  would  probably  be  reaped  in 
honor;  the  belief  that  the  poor  Grecian,  so  abject 
and  trampled  under  foot,  would  soon  reappear 
amongst  the  nations  who  had  a  name,  in  something 
of  his  original  beauty  and  power ;  these  dim  but 
elevating  perceptions,  and  these  anticipations,  gave 
to  every  man  the  sense  of  an  ennobling  secret  con- 
fided to  his  individual  honor,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
thrilled  his  heart  with  sympathetic  joy,  from  approach- 
ing glories  that  were  to  prove  a  personal  inheritance 
to  his  children.  Over  all  Greece  a  sense  of  power, 
dim  and  vast,  brooded  for  years  ;  and  a  mighty 
phantom,  under  the  mysterious  name  of  Arch,  in 
whose  cloudy  equipage  were  descried,  gleaming  at 
intervals,  the  crowns  and  sceptres  of  great  poten- 
tates, sustained,  whilst  it  agitated  their  hearts. 
London  was  one  of  the  secret  watchwords  in  theii 
impenetrable  cipher ;  Moscow  was  a  countersign ; 
Bavaria  and  Austria  bore  mysterious  parts  in  the 
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Irama  ;  and,  though  no  sound  was  heard,  nor  voice 
given  to  the  powers  that  were  working,  yet,  as  if 
by  mere  force  of  secret  sympathy,  all  mankind  who 
were  worthy  to  participate  in  the  enterprise  seemed 
to  be  linked  in  brotherhood  with  Greece.  These 
notions  were,  much  of  them,  mere  phantasms  and 
delusions  ;  but  they  were  delusions  of  mighty  efficacy 
for  arming  the  hearts  of  this  oppressed  country 
against  the  terrors  that  must  be  faced ;  and  for  the 
whole  of  them  Greece  was  indebted  to  the  Hetseria, 
and  to  its  organized  agency  of  apostles  (as  they  were 
technically  called),  who  compassed  land  and  sea  ay 
pioneers  for  the  coming  crusade.* 

-By  1820  Greece  was  thoroughly  inoculated  with 
the  spirit  of  resistance ;  all  things  were  ready,  so 
far,  perhaps,  as  it  was  possible  that  they  should  ever 
be  made  ready  under  the  eyes  and  scimitars  of  the 
enemy.  Now  came  the  question  of  time, —  when  was 
the  revolt  to  begin  ?  Some  contend,  says  Mr.  Gor- 
don, that  the  Hetseria  should  have  waited  for  a  cen- 
tury, by  which  time  they  suppose  that  the  growth  of 
means  in  favor  of  Greece  would  have  concurred  with 
a  more  than  corresponding  decay  in  her  enemy.  But, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  extreme  uncertainty  which 
attends  such  remote  speculation,  and  the  utter  im- 
possibility of  training  mjn  with  no  personal  hopes  to 
labor  for  the  benefit  of  distant  generations,  there  was 
one  political  argument  against  that  course,  which 
Mr.  Gordon  justly  considers   unanswerable.     It   is 

•  Considering  how  very  much  the  contest  did  finally  assume  a 
religious  character  (even  Franks  being  attached,  not  as  friends  of 
Greece,  but  simply  as  Christians),  one  cannot  but  wonder  that  this 
comantic  term  has  not  been  applied  to  the  Greek  war  in  Western 
Vurope. 
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this :  Turkey  in  Europe  has  been  long  tottering  on 
its  basis.  Now,  were  the  attempt  delayed  until 
Russia  had  displaced  her  and  occupied  her  seat, 
Greece  would  then  have  received  her  liberty  as  a 
boon  from  the  conqueror ;  and  the  construction 
would  have  been  that  she  held  it  by  sufferance,  and 
under  a  Russian  warrant.  This  argument  is  conclu- 
sive. But  others  there  were  who  fancied  that  1825 
was  the  year  at  which  all  the  preparations  for  a  suc- 
cessful revolt  could  have  been  matured.  Probably 
some  gain  in  such  a  case  would  have  been  balanced 
against  some  loss.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to  dis- 
cuss that  question.  Accident,  it  was  clear,  might 
bring  on  the  first  hostile  movement  at  any  hour, 
when  the  minds  of  all  men  were  prepared,  let  the 
means  in  other  respects  be  as  deficient  as  they  might. 
Already,  in  1820,  circumstances  made  it  evident  that 
the  outbreak  of  the  insurrection  could  not  long  be 
delayed.  And,  accordingly,  in  the  following  year 
all  Greece  was  in  flames. 

This  affair  of  1820  has  a  separate  interest  of  its 
own,  connected  with  the  character  of  the  very  cele- 
brated person  to  whom  it  chiefly  relates  ;  but  we 
notice  it  chiefly  as  the  real  occasion,  the  momentary 
spark,  which,  alighting  upon  the  combustibles,  by 
this  time  accumulated  everywhere  in  Greece,  caused 
a  general  explosion  of  the  long-hoarded  insurrection- 
ary fury.  Ali  Pacha,  the  far-famed  vizier  of  Yanninaf 
had  long  been  hated  profoundly  by  the  Sultan,  who 
in  the  same  proportion  loved  and  admired  his  treas- 
ures. However,  he  was  persuaded  to  wait  for  his 
death,  which  could  not  (as  it  seemed)  be  far  distant^ 
"ather  than  risk  anything  upon  the  chances  of  war 
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And  in  this  prudent  resolution  he  would  have  per 
severed,  but  for  an  affront  which  he  could  not  over- 
look. An  Albanian,  named  Ismael  Pasho  Bey,  once 
a  member  of  Ali's  household,  had  incurred  his  mas- 
ter's deadly  hatred ;  and,  flying  from  his  wrath  to 
various  places  under  various  disguises,  had  at  length 
taken  refuge  in  Constantinople,  and  there  sharpened 
the  malice  of  Ali  by  attaching  himself  to  his  enemies. 
Ali  was  still  further  provoked  by  finding  that  Ismael 
had  won  the  Sultan's  favor,  and  obtained  an  appoint- 
ment in  the  palace.  Mastered  by  his  fury,  Ali  hired 
assassins  to  shoot  his  enemy  in  the  very  midst  of 
Constantinople,  and  under  the  very  eyes  of  imperial 
protection.  The  assassins  failed,  having  only  wounded 
him  ;  they  were  arrested,  and  disclosed  the  name  of 
their  employer. 

Here  was  an  insult  which  could  not  be  forgiven : 
Ali  Pacha  was  declared  a  rebel  and  a  traitor ;  and 
S9leranly  excommunicated  by  the  head  of  the  Mus- 
sulman law.  The  Pachas  of  Europe  received  orders 
to  march  against  him  ;  and  a  squadron  was  fitted  out 
to  attack  him  by  sea. 

In  March,  1820,  Ali  became  acquainted  with  these 
strong  measures ;  which  at  first  he  endeavored  to 
parry  by  artifice  and  bribery.  But,  finding  that  mode 
of  proceeding  absolutely  without  hope,  he  took  the 
bold  resolution  of  throwing  himself,  in  utter  defiance, 
upon  the  native  energies  of  his  own  ferocious  heart. 
Having,  however,  but  small  reliance  on  his  Mahom- 
etan troops  in  a  crisis  of  this  magnitude,  he  applied 
for  Christian  succors,  and  set  himself  to  court  the 
Christians  generally.  As  a  first  step,  he  restored 
fee  Armatoles  —  that  very  body  whose  suppression 
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bftil  been  so  favorite  a  measure  of  his  policy,  and 
pursued  so  long,  so  earnestly,  and  so  injuriously  to 
his  credit  amongst  the  Christian  part  of  the  popula- 
tion. It  happened,  at  the  first  opening  of  the  cam- 
paign, that  the  Christians  were  equally  courted  by 
the  Sultan's  generalissimo,  Solyman,  the  Pacha  of 
Thessaly.  For  this,  however,  that  Pacha  was  re- 
moved and  decapitated  ;  and  a  new  leader  was  now 
appointed  in  the  person  of  that  very  enemy,  Ismael 
Pasho,  whose  attempted  murder  had  brought  the 
present  storm  upon  Ali.  Ismael  was  raised  to  the 
rank  of  Serasker  (or  generalissimo),  and  was  also 
made  Pacha  of  Yannina  and  Delvino.  Three  other 
armies,  besides  a  fleet  under  the  Captain  Bey,  ad- 
vanced upon  Ali's  territories  simultaneously  from 
different  quarters.  But  at  that  time,  in  defiance  of 
these  formidable  and  overwhelming  preparations, 
bets  were  strongly  in  All's  favor  amongst  all  who 
were  acquainted  with  his  resources  :  for  he  had  vast 
treasures,  fortresses  of  great  strength,  inexhaustible 
supplies  of  artillery  and  ammunition,  a  country  al- 
most inaccessible,  and  fifteen  thousand  light  troops, 
whom  Mr.  Gordon,  upon  personal  knowledge,  pro- 
nounces "excellent.'^ 

Scarcely  had  the  war  commenced,  when  Ali  was 
abandoned  by  almost  the  whole  of  his  partisans,  in 
mere  hatred  of  his  execrable  cruelty  and  tyrannical 
government.  To  Ali,  however,  this  defection  brought 
no  despondency  ;  and  with  unabated  courage  he  pre- 
pared to  defend  himself  to  the  last,  in  three  castles, 
with  a  garrison  of  three  thousand  men.  That  he 
might  do  so  with  entire  effect,  he  began  by  destroy- 
«g  his  own  capital  of  Yannina,  lest  it  should  afford 
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ihelter  to  the  enemy.  Still  his  situatioD  would  have 
been  mcst  critical,  but  for  the  state  of  affairs  in  the 
enemy's  camp.  The  Serasker  was  attended  by  more 
than  twenty  other  Pashas.  But  they  were  all  at 
enmity  with  each  other.  One  of  them,  and  the  brav- 
est, was  even  poisoned  by  the  Serasker.  Provisions 
were  running  short,  in  consequence  of  their  own  dis- 
sensions. Winter  was  fast  approaching  ;  the  cannon- 
ading had  produced  no  conspicuous  effect ;  and  the 
soldiers  were  disbanding.  In  this  situation,  the  Sul- 
tan's lieutenants  again  saw  the  necessity  of  courting 
aid  from  the  Christian  population  of  the  country. 
Ali,  on  his  part,  never  scrupled  to  bid  against  them 
at  any  price  ;  and  at  length,  irritated  by  the  ill-usage 
of  the  Turks  on  their  first  entrance,  and  disgusted 
with  the  obvious  insincerity  of  their  reluctant  and 
momentary  kindness,  some  of  the  bravest  Christian 
tribes  (especially  the  celebrated  Suliotes)  consented 
to  take  All's  bribes,  forgot  his  past  outrages  and 
unnumbered  perfidies,  and,  reading  his  sincerity  in 
the  extremity  of  his  peril,  these  bravest  of  the  brave 
ranged  themselves  amongst  the  Sultan's  enemies. 
During  the  winter  they  gained  some  splendid  suc- 
cesses ;  other  alienated  friends  came  back  to  Ali ; 
and  even  some  Mahometan  Beys  were  persuaded  to 
take  up  arms  in  his  behalf.  Upon  the  whole,  the 
Turkish  Divan  was  very  seriously  alarmed  ;  and  so 
much  so,  that  it  superseded  the  Serasker  Ismael, 
replacing  him  with  the  famous  Kourshid  Pacha,  at 
that  time  viceroy  of  the  Morea.  And  so  ended  the 
year  1820. 

This  state  of  affairs  could  not  escape  the  attention 
oi  the  vigilant  Hetseria.    Here  was  Ali  Pacha,  hither 
20 
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wO  regarded  as  an  insurmountable  obstacle  in  theii 
path,  absolutely  compelled  by  circumstances  to  be 
their  warmest  friend.  The  Turks  again,  whom  no 
circumstances  could  entirely  disarm,  were  yet  crip- 
pled for  the  time,  and  their  whole  attention  preoc- 
cupied by  another  enemy,  most  alarming  to  their 
policy,  and  most  tempting  to  their  cupidity.  Such 
an  opportunity  it  seemed  unpardonable  to  neglect. 
Accordingly,  it  was  resolved  to  begin  the  insurrec- 
tion. At  its  head  was  placed  Prince  Alexander 
Ypsilanti,  a  son  of  that  Hospodar  of  Wallachia 
whose  deposition  by  the  Porte  had  produced  the 
Russian  war  of  1806.  This  prince's  qualifications 
consisted  in  his  high  birth,  in  his  connection  with 
Russia  (for  he  had  risen  to  the  rank  of  major-gen- 
eral in  that  service),  and,  finally  (if  such  things  can 
deserve  a  mention),  in  an  agreeable  person  and  man- 
ners. For  all  other  and  higher  qualifications  he  was 
wholly  below  the  situation  and  the  urgency  of  the 
crisis.  His  first  error  was  in  the  choice  of  his 
ground.  For  some  reasons,  which  are  not  suffi- 
ciently explained,  —  possibly  on  account  of  his  family 
connection  with  those  provinces,  —  he  chose  to  open 
the  war  in  Moldavia  and  Wallachia.  This  resolution 
he  took  in  spite  of  every  warning,  and  the  most 
intelligent  expositions  of  the  absolute  necessity 
that,  to  be  at  all  effectual,  the  first  stand  should  be 
made  in  Greece.  He  thought  otherwise  ;  and,  man- 
aging the  campaign  after  his  own  ideas,  he  speedily 
involved  himself  in  quarrels,  and  his  army,  through 
the  perfidy  of  a  considerable  officer,  in  ruinous  em- 
barrassments. This  unhappy  campaign  is  circum* 
itantially  narrated  by  Mr.  Gordon  in  his  first  book  ' 
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Dut,  as  it  never  crossed  the  Danube,  and  had  no  con- 
nection with  Greece  except  by  its  purposes,  we 
ihall  simply  rehearse  the  great  outline  of  its  course. 
The  signal  for  insurrection  was  given  in  January, 
1821  ;  and  Prince  Ypsilanti  took  the  field,  by  cross- 
ing the  Pruth  in  March.  Early  in  April  he  received 
a  communication  from  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  which 
at  once  prostrated  his  hopes  before  an  enemy  was 
seen.  He  was  formally  disavowed  by  that  prince, 
erased  from  his  army-list,  and  severely  reproached 
for  his  ''''folly  and  ingratitude^^  in  letters  from  two 
members  of  the  Russian  cabinet ;  and  on  the  9th  of 
April  this  fact  was  publicly  notified  in  Yassy,  the 
capital  of  Moldavia,  by  the  Russian  consul-general. 
His  army  at  this  time  consisted  of  three  thousand 
men,  which,  however,  was  afterwards  reinforced,  but 
with  no  gunpowder  except  what  was  casually  inter- 
cepted, and  no  lead  except  some  that  had  been 
stripped  from  the  roof  of  an  ancient  cathedral. 

On  the  12th  of  May  the  Pacha  of  Ibrail  opened  the 
campaign.  A  few  days  after,  the  Turkish  troops  be- 
gan to  appear  in  considerable  force ;  and  on  the  8th 
of  June  an  alarm  was  suddenly  given  "that  the 
white  turbans  were  upon  them."  In  the  engage- 
ment which  followed,  the  insurgent  army  gave  way  ; 
and,  though  their  loss  was  much  smaller  than  that 
of  the  Turks,  yet,  from  the  many  blunders  committed, 
the  consequences  were  disastrous ;  and,  had  the 
Turks  pursued,  there  would  on  that  day  have  been 
an  end  of  the  insurrection.  But  far  worse  and  more 
decisive  was  the  subsequent  disaster  of  the  17th. 
Ypsilanti  had  been  again  reinforced ;  and  his  ad- 
vanced   guard    had    surprised   a   Turkish  detachmeni 
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uf  cavalry  in  such  a  situation  that  their  escape 
seemed  impossible.  Yet  all  was  ruined  by  one  offi- 
cer of  rank,  who  got  drunk,  and  advanced  with  an 
air  of  bravado  —  followed,  on  a  principle  of  honor,  by 
a  sacred  battalion  [hieros  lochos],  composed  of  five 
hundred  Greek  volunteers,  of  birth  and  education, 
the  very  elite  of  the  insurgent  infantry.  The  Turks 
gave  themselves  up  for  lost;  but,  happening  to  ob- 
serve that  this  drunkard  seemed  unsupported  by 
other  parts  of  the  army,  they  suddenly  mounted, 
came  down  upon  the  noble  young  volunteers  before 
they  could  even  form  in  square  ;  and  nearly  the 
whole,  disdaining  to  fly,  were  cut  to  pieces  on  the 
ground.  An  officer  of  rank,  and  a  brave  man,  ap- 
palled by  this  hideous  disaster,  the  affair  of  a  few 
moments,  rode  up  to  the  spot,  and  did  all  he  could 
to  repair  it.  But  the  cowardly  drunkard  had  fled  at 
the  first  onset,  with  all  his  Arnauts  ;  panic  spread 
rapidly ;  and  the  whole  force  of  five  thousand  men 
fled  before  eight  hundred  Turks,  leaving  four  hun- 
dred men  dead  on  the  field,  of  whom  three  hundred 
and  fifty  belonged  to  the  sacred  battalion. 

The  Turks,  occupied  with  gathering  a  trophy  of 
heads,  neglected  to  pursue.  But  the  work  was 
done.  The  defeated  advance  fell  back  upon  the  main 
body ;  and  that  same  night  the  whole  army,  panic- 
struck,  ashamed,  and  bewildered,  commenced  a  pre- 
cipitate retreat.  From  this  moment  Prince  Ypsilanti 
thought  only  of  saving  himself.  This  purpose  he 
RlFected  in  a  few  days,  by  retreating  into  Austria, 
from  which  territory  he  issued  his  final  order  of  the 
*\SiY,  taxing  his  army,  in  violent  and  unmeasured 
ierms,  with  cowardice  and  disobedience.     This  was 
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m  a  limited  sense  true  ;  many  distinctions,  however, 
were  called  for  in  mere  justice  ;  and  the  capital  dev 
fects,  after  all,  were  in  himself.  His  plan  was  orig- 
inally bad  ;  and,  had  it  been  better,  he  was  quite 
unequal  to  the  execution  of  it.  The  results  were 
unfortunate  to  all  concerned  in  it.  Ypsilanti  himself 
was  arrested  by  Austria,  and  thrown  into  the  un- 
wholesome prison  of  Mongatz,  where,  after  languish- 
ing for  six  years,  he  perished  miserably.  Some  of 
the  subordinate  officers  prolonged  the  struggle  in  a 
guerilla  style  for  some  little  time  ;  but  all  were  finally 
suppressed.  Many  were  put  to  death  ;  many  escaped 
into  neutral  ground  ;  and  it  is  gratifying  to  add,  that 
of  two  traitors  amongst  the  higher  officers,  one  was 
detected  and  despatched  in  a  summary  way  of 
vengeance  by  his  own  associates ;  the  other,  for 
some  unexplained  reason,  was  beheaded  by  his  Turk- 
ish friends  at  the  very  moment  when  he  had  put 
himself  into  their  power,  in  fearless  obedience  to 
their  own  summons  to  come  and  receive  his  well- 
merited  rewai^d,  and  under  an  express  assurance  from 
the  Pacha  of  Silistria  that  he  was  impatiently  wait- 
ing to  invest  him  with  a  pelisse  of  honor.  Such  faith 
is  kept  with  traitors  ;  such  faith  be  ever  kept  with 
the  betrayers  of  nations  and  their  holiest  hopes  ! 
Though  in  this  instance  the  particular  motives  of  the 
Porte  are  still  buried  in  mystery. 

Thus  terminated  the  first  rash  enterprise,  which 
resulted  from  the  too  tempting  invitation  held  out  in 
the  rebellion  then  agitating  Epirus,  locking  up,  as  it 
iid,  and  neutralizing,  so  large  a  part  of  the  dispos- 
able Turkish  forces.  To  this  we  return.  Kourshid 
Pacha  quitted  the  Morea  with  a  large  body  of  troops 
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m  the  first  days  of  January,  1821,  and  took  the  com- 
mand of  the  army  ah-eady  before  Yannina.  But,  with 
all  his  great  numerical  superiority  to  the  enemy  with 
whom  he  contended,  and  now  enjoying  undisturbed 
union  in  his  own  camp,  he  found  it  impossible  to 
make  his  advances  rapidly.  Though  in  hostility  to 
the  Porte,  and  though  now  connected  with  Christian 
allies,  Ali  Pacha  was  yet  nominally  a  Mahometan. 
Hence  it  had  been  found  impossible  as  yet  to  give 
any  color  of  an  anti-Christian  character  to  the  war ; 
and  the  native  Mahometan  chieftains  had  therefore 
no  scruple  in  coalescing  with  the  Christians  of  Epirus, 
and  making  joint  cause  with  Ali.  Gradually,  from 
the  inevitable  vexations  incident  to  the  march  and 
residence  of  a  large  army,  the  whole  population  be- 
came  hostile  to  Kourshid  ;  and  their  remembrance 
of  All's  former  oppressions,  if  not  effaced,  was  yet 
suspended  in  the  presence  of  a  nuisance  so  immediate 
and  so  generally  diffused  ;  and  most  of  the  Epirots 
turned  their  arms  against  the  Porte.  The  same  feel- 
ings which  governed  them  soon  spread  to  the  prov- 
inces of  Etolia  and  Acarnania ;  or  rather,  perhaps, 
being  previously  ripe  for  revolt,  these  provinces 
resolved  to  avail  themselves  of  the  same  occasion. 
Missolonghi  now  became  the  centre  of  rebellion  ;  and 
Kourshid's  difficulties  were  daily  augmenting.  In 
July  of  this  year  (1821)  these  various  insurgents, 
actively  cooperating,  defeated  the  Serasker  in  several 
actions,  and  compelled  a  Pacha  to  lay  down  his  arms 
)n  the  road  between  Yannina  and  Souli.  It  was 
e/en  proposed  by  the  gallant  partisan,  Mark  Boz- 
zaris,  that  all  should  unite  to  hem  in  the  Serasker ; 
but  a  wound,  received  in  a  skirmish,  defeated  thia 
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plan.  In  September  following,  however,  the  same 
Mark  intercepted  and  routed  Hassan  Pacha  in  a 
defile  on  his  march  to  Yannina  ;  and  in  general  the 
Turks  were  defeated  everywhere  except  at  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Serasker,  and  with  losses  in  men 
enormously  disproportioned  to  the  occasions.  This 
arose  partly  from  the  necessity  under  which  they  lay 
of  attacking  expert  musketeers  under  cover  of  breast- 
works, and  partly  from  their  own  precipitance  and 
determination  to  carry  everything  by  summary  force  ; 
"  whereas, '^  says  Mr.  Gordon,  "a  little  patience 
would  surely  have  caused  them  to  succeed,  and  at 
least  saved  them  much  dishonor,  and  thousands  of 
lives  thrown  away  in  mere  wantonness.''  But,  in 
spite  of  all  blunders,  and  every  sort  of  failure  else- 
where, the  Serasker  was  still  advancing  slowly 
towards  his  main  objects  —  the  reduction  of  Ali 
Pacha.  And  by  the  end  of  October,  on  getting 
possession  of  an  important  part  of  All's  works,  he 
announced  to  the  Sultan  that  he  should  soon  be  able 
to  send  him  the  traitor's  head,  for  that  he  was  already 
reduced  to  six  hundred  men.  A  little  before  this, 
however,  the  celebrated  Maurocordato,  with  other 
persons  of  influence,  had  arived  at  Missolonghi  with 
the  view  of  cementing  a  general  union  of  Christian 
and  Mahometan  forces  against  the  Turks.  In  this  he 
was  so  far  successful,  that  in  November  a  combined 
attack  was  made  upon  Ismael,  the  old  enemy  of  Ali, 
and  three  other  Pachas,  shut  up  in  the  town  of  Arta. 
This  attack  succeeded  partially  ;  but  it  was  attempted 
at  a  moment  dramatically  critical,  and  with  an  effect 
ruinous  to  the  whole  campaign,  as  well  as  that  par- 
ticular attack.     The   assailing  party,   about  thirtj- 
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four  hundred  men,  were  composed  in  the  proper 
tion  ot  two  Christians  to  one  Mahometan.  They 
had  captured  one  half  of  the  town  ;  and,  Mark 
Bozzaris  having  set  this  on  fire  to  prevent  plunder- 
'ng,  the  four  Pachas  were  on  the  point  of  retreating 
under  cover  of  the  smoke.  At  that  moment  arrived 
a  Mahometan  of  note,  instigated  by  Kourshid,  who 
was  able  to  persuade  those  of  his  own  faith  that  the 
Christians  were  not  fighting  with  any  sincere  views 
of  advantage  to  Ali,  but  with  ulterior  purposes  hostile 
to  Mahometanism  itself.  On  this,  the  Christian 
division  of  the  army  found  themselves  obliged  to 
retire  without  noise,  in  order  to  escape  their  own 
allies,  now  suddenly  united  with  the  four  Pachas. 
Nor,  perhaps,  would  even  this  have  been  effected, 
but  for  the  precaution  of  Mark  Bozzaris  in  taking 
hostages  from  two  leading  Mahometans.  Thus 
failed  the  last  diversion  in  favor  of  Ali  Pacha,  who 
was  henceforward  left  to  his  own  immediate  resources. 
All  the  Mahometan  tribes  now  ranged  themselves  on 
the  side  of  Kourshid  ;  and  the  winter  of  1821-2 
passed  away  without  further  disturbance  in  Epirus. 

Meantime,  during  the  absence  of  Kourshid  Pacha 
from  the  Morea,  the  opportunity  had  not  been  lost 
for  raising  the  insurrection  in  that  important  part  of 
Greece.  Kourshid  had  marched  early  in  January, 
1821  ;  and  already  in  February  symptoms  of  the 
coming  troubles  appeared  at  Patrass,  "the  most 
flourishing  and  populous  city  of  the  Peloponnesus, 
the  emporium  of  its  trade,  and  residence  of  the  foreign 
consuls  and  merchants."  Its  population  was  about 
eighteen  thousand,  of  which  number  two  thirds  were 
Christian      In  March,  when  rumors  had  arrived  o*- 
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the  insurrection  beyond  the  Danube,  under  Alexander 
Ypsilanti,  the  fermentation  became  universal  ;  and 
the  Turks  of  Patrass  hastily  prepared  for  defence. 
By  the  twenty-fifth,  the  Greeks  had  purchased  all  the 
jiowder  and  lead  which  could  be  had  ;  and  about  the 
second  of  April  they  raised  the  standard  of  the  Cross. 
Two  days  after  this,  fighting  began  at  Patrass.  The 
town  having  been  set  on  fire,  "the  Turkish  castle 
threw  shot  and  shells  at  random  ;  the  two  parties 
fought  amongst  the  ruins,  and  massacred  each  other 
without  mercy  ;  the  only  prisoners  that  were  spared 
owed  their  lives  to  fanaticism  ;  some  Christian 
youths  being  circumcised  by  the  Mollahs,  and  some 
Turkish  boys  baptized  by  the  priests." 

"  While  the  commencement  of  the  war,''  says  Mr. 
Gordon,  "  was  thus  signalized  by  the  ruin  of  a  flour- 
ishing city,  the  insurrection  gained  ground  with 
wonderful  rapidity  ;  and  from  mountain  to  mountain, 
and  village  to  village,  propagated  itself  to  the  furthest 
corner  of  the  Peloponnesus.  Everywhere  the  peas- 
ants flew  to  arms  ;  and  those  Turks  who  resided  in 
the  open  country  or  unfortified  towns  were  either  cut 
to  pieces,  or  forced  to  fly  into  strongholds."  On  tiio 
second  of  April,  the  flag  of  independence  was  hoisted 
in  Achaia.  On  the  ninth,  a  Grecian  senate  met  at 
Calamata,  in  Messenia,  having  for  its  president  Mav- 
romichalis,  Prince  or  Bey  of  Maina,  a  rugged  territory 
in  the  ancient  Sparta,  famous  for  its  hardy  race  of 
robbers  and  pirates.* 

♦  These  Mainatts  have  been  supposed  to  be  of  Sclavonian  origin  ; 
but  Mr.  Gordon,  upon  the  authority  of  the  Emperor  Constantine 
Porphyrogenitos,  asserts  that  they  are  of  pure  Laconian  blood,  and 
beoame  Christiaus  in  the  reiga  of  that  emperor's  graudiather^  Basil 
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On  the  sij;  th  of  April,  the  iiisurroctiori  liad  spread 
to  the  narrow  territory  of  Megaris,  situated  to  the 
north  of  the  isthmus.  The  Albanian  population  of 
this  country,  amountnig  to  about  ten  thousand,  and 
employed  by  the  Porte  to  guard  the  defiles  of  the 
entrance  into  Peloponnesus,  raised  the  standard  of 
revolt,  and  marched  to  invest  the  Acrocorinthus.  In 
the  Messenian  territory,  the  Bishop  of  Modon,  having 
made  his  guard  of  Janissaries  drunk,  cut  the  wliole 
of  them  to  pieces  ;  and  then  encamping  on  the 
heights  of  Navarin,  his  lordship  blockaded  that  for- 
tress. The  abruptness  of  these  movements,  and 
their  almost  simultaneous  origin  at  distances  so 
considerable,  sufficiently  prove  how  ripe  the  Greeks 
wero  for  this  revolt  as  respected  temper ;  and  in 
othei  -nodes  of  preparation  they  never  could  have 
been  ripe  whilst  overlooked  by  Turkish  masters. 
That  haughty  race  now  retreated  from  all  parts  of 
the  Morea,  within  the  ramparts  of  Tripolizza. 

In  the  first  action  which  occurred,  the  Arcadian 
Greeks  did  not  behave  well ;  they  fled  at  the  very 
sound  of  the  Moslem  tread.   Colocotroni  commanded  ; 

the  Macedonian.  They  are,  and  ever  have  been,  robbers  by  profes- 
sion ;  robbers  by  land,  pirates  by  sea  ;  for  which  last  branch  of  their 
mixed  occupation  they  enjoy  singular  advantages  in  their  position 
at  the  point  of  junction  between  the  Ionian  and  Egean  seas.  To 
illustrate  their  condition  of  perpetual  warfare,  Mr.  Gordon  mentiona 
that  there  were  very  lately  individuals  who  had  lived  for  twenty 
years  in  towers,  not  daring  to  stir  out  lest  their  neighbors  should 
Bhoo*<  them.  They  were  supplied  with  bread  and  cartridge!  by  their 
wiverf  ;  for  the  persons  of  women  are  sacred  in  Maina.  Two  other 
good  features  in  their  character  are  their  hospitality  and  their 
Indisposition  to  bloodshed.  They  are  in  fact  gentle  thieves  —  the  Robin 
Hoods  of  Greece. 
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and  he  rallied  ihem  again  ;  but  again  they  deserted 
him  at  the  sight  of  their  oppressors  ;  "  and  l,"  said 
Colocotroni  afterwards,  when  relating  the  circum- 
stances of  this  early  affair,  ''having  with  me  only  ten 
companions  including  my  horse,  sat  down  in  a  bush 
and  wept." 

Meantime,  aifairs  went  ill  at  Patrass.  Yussuf 
Pacha,  having  been  detached  from  Epirus  to  Euboea 
by  the  Serasker,  heard  on  his  route  of  the  insurrection 
in  Peloponnesus.  Upoii  which,  altering  his  course, 
he  sailed  to  Patrass,  and  reached  it  on  the  fifteenth 
of  April.  This  was  Palm  Sunday,  and  it  dawned 
upon  the  Greeks  with  evil*  omens.  First  came  a 
smart  shock  of  earthquake  ;  next  a  cannonade  an 
nouncing  the  approach  of  the  Pacha ;  and,  lastly,  an 
Ottoman  brig  of  war,  which  saluted  the  fort  and  cast 
anchor  before  the  town. 

The  immediate  consequences  were  disastrous. 
The  Greeks  retreated  ;  and  the  Pacha  detached 
Kihaya-Bey,  a  Tartar  officer  of  distinguished  energy, 
with  near  three  thousand  men,  to  the  most  important 
points  of  the  revolt.  On  the  fifth  of  May,  the  Tartar 
reached  Corinth,  but  found  the  siege  already  raised. 
Thence  he  marched  to  Argos,  sending  before  him  a 
lequisition  for  bread.  He  was  answered  by  the  men 
of  Argos  that  they  had  no  bread,  but  only  powder 
and  ball  at  his  service.  This  threat,  however,  proved 
a  gasconade  ;  the  Kihaya  advanced  in  three  columns  ; 
cavalry  on  each  wing,  and  iniantry  in  the  centre  :  on 
which,  after  a  single  dis''^harge,  the  Argives  fled.* 

♦  It  has  a  sublime  effect  in  the  record  of  this  action  to  hear  that 
the  Argives  were  drawn  up  behind  a  wall  originally  raised  as  • 
defence  against  the  deluge  of  Inachus. 
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Their  geiiural,  figliting  bravely,  was  killed,  together 
with  seven  hundred  others,  and  fifteen  hundred 
women  oaptured.  The  Turks,  having  sacked  and 
burned  Argos,  then  laid  siege  to  a  monastery,  which 
surrendered  upon  terms  ;  and  it  is  honorable  to  the 
memory  of  this  Tartar  general,  that,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  Mr.  Gordon,  at  a  time  when  the  war 
was  managed  with  merciless  fury  and  continual 
perfidies  on  both  sides,  he  observed  the  terms  with 
rigorous  fidelity,  treated  all  his  captives  with  the 
utmost  humanity,  and  even  liberated  the  women. 

Thus  far  the  tide  had  turned  against  the  Greeks  ; 
but  now  came  a  decisive  reaction  in  their  favor  ;  and, 
as  if  fo-ever  to  proclaim  the  folly  of  despair,  just 
at  the  very  crisis  when  it  was  least  to  have  been 
expected,  the  Kihaya  was  at  this  point  joined  by  the 
Turks  of  Tripolizza,  and  was  now  reputed  to  be 
fourteen  thousand  strong.  This  proved  to  be  an 
exaggeration  ;  but  the  subsequent  battle  is  the  more 
honorable  to  those  who  believed  it.  At  a  council  of 
war,  in  the  Greek  camp,  the  prevailing  opinion  was 
that  an  action  could  not  prudently  be  risked.  One 
man  thought  otherwise  ;  this  was  Anagnostoras  ;  he, 
by  urging  the  desolations  which  would  follow  a 
letreat,  brought  over  the  rest  to  his  opinion  ;  and  it 
was  resolved  to  take  up  a  position  at  Valtezza,  a 
village  three  hours'  march  from  Tripolizza.  Thither, 
on  the  twenty-seventh  of  May,  the  Kihaya  arrived 
with  live  thousand  men,  in  three  columns,  having  left 
Tripolizza  at  dawn  ;  and  immediately  raised  redoubts 
opposite  to  those  of  the  Greeks,  and  placed  three 
heavy  pieces  of  cannon  in  battery.  He  hoped  to 
torm  the  position  ;  but,  if  he  should  fail,  he  had  a 
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reason  for  still  anticipating  a  victory,  and  that  was 
the  situation  of  the  fountains,  which  must  soon  have 
drawn  the  Greeks  out  of  their  position,  as  they  had 
water  only  for  twenty-four  hours'  consumption. 

The  battle  commenced  :  and  the  first  failure  of  the 
Kihaya  was  in  the  cannonade  ;  for  his  balls,  passing 
over  the  Greeks,  fell  amongst  a  corps  of  his  own 
troops.  These  now  made  three  assaults  :  but  were 
repulsed  in  all.  Both  sides  kept  up  a  fire  till  night ; 
and  each  expected  that  his  enemy  would  retire  in 
the  darkness.  The  twenty-eighth,  however,  found 
the  two  armies  still  in  the  same  positions.  The  bat- 
tle was  renewed  for  five  hours  ;  and  then  the  Kihaya, 
finding  his  troops  fatigued,  and  that  his  retreat  was 
likely  to  be  intercepted  by  Nikitas  (a  brave  partisan 
officer  bred  to  arms  in  the  service  of  England),  who 
was  coming  up  by  forced  marches  from  Argos  with 
eight  hundred  men,  gave  the  signal  for  retreat.  This 
soon  became  a  total  rout;  the  Kihaya  lost  his  horse; 
and  the  Greeks,  besides  taking  two  pieces  of  cannon, 
raised  a  trophy  of  four  hundred  Moslem  heads. 

Such  was  the  battle  of  Valtezza,  the  inaugural 
performance  of  the  insurrection  ;  and  we  have  told  it 
thus  circumstantially,  because  Mr.  Gordon  charac- 
terizes it  as  "remarkable  for  the  moral  effect  it  pro- 
duced ; "  and  he  does  not  scruple  to  add,  that  it 
"certainly  decided  the  campaign  in  Peloponnesus, 
and  perhaps  even  the  fate  of  the  revolution.^ ^ 

Three  days  after  that  is,  on  the  last  day  of  May, 
1821,  followed  the  victory  of  Doliana,  in  which  the 
Kihaya,  anxious  to  recover  his  lost  ground,  was 
encountered  by  Nikitas.  The  circumstances  were 
peculiarly  brilliant,     For   the  Turkish   general  had 
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bctwcerii  two  and  three  thousand  men,  besides  artil- 
lery ;  whereas  Nikitas  at  first  sustained  the  attack 
in  thirteen  barricaded  h()us(?s,  with  no  more  than 
ninety-six  soldiers,  and  thirty  armed  peasants.  After 
a  resistance  of  eleven  hours,  he  was  supported  by 
seven  hundred  men  ;  and  in  the  end  he  defeated  the 
Kihaya  with  a  very  considerable  loss. 

These  actions  raised  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Morea 
to  a  high  point ;  and  in  the  mean  time  other  parts 
of  Greece  had  joined  in  the  revolt.  In  the  first  week 
of  April  an  insurrection  burst  out  in  the  eastern 
provinces  of  Greece,  Attica,  Boeotia,  and  Phocis. 
The  insurgents  first  appeared  near  Livadia,  one  of 
the  best  cities  in  northern  Greece.  On  the  thir- 
teenth, they  occupied  Thebes  without  opposition. 
Immediately  after,  Odysseus  propagated  the  revolt 
in  Phocis,  where  he  had  formerly  commanded  as  a 
lieutenant  of  Ali  Pacha's,  Next  arose  the  Albanian 
peasantry  of  Attica,  gathering  in  armed  bodies  to 
the  west  of  Athens.  Towards  the  end  of  April,  the 
Turks,  who  composed  one  fifth  of  the  Athenian  pop- 
ulation (then  rated  at  ten  thousand),  became  greatly 
agitated  ;  and  twice  proposed  a  massacre  of  the 
Christians.  This  was  resisted  by  the  humane  Khadi ; 
and  the  Turks,  contenting  themselves  with  pillaging 
absent  proprietors,  began  to  lay  up  stores  in  the 
Acropolis.  With  ultra  Turkish  stupidity,  however, 
out  of  pure  laziness,  at  this  critical  moment,  they 
confided  the  night  duty  on  the  ramparts  of  the  city 
to  Greeks.  The  consequence  may  be  supposed.  On 
the  eighth  of  May,  the  Ottoman  standard  had  been 
raised  and  blessed  by  an  Tman.  On  the  following 
eight,  a  rapid  discharge  of  musketry,  and  the  shouts 
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»f  Christ  has  risen!  Liberty!  Liberty!  proclaimed 
tf»e  capture  of  Athens.  Nearly  two  thousand  peas- 
ants, generally  armed  with  clubs,  had  scaled  the 
walls  and  forced  the  gates.  The  prisoners  taken 
were  treated  with  humanity.  But,  unfortunately, 
this  current  of  Christian  sentiment  was  immediately 
a~rested  by  the  conduct  of  the  Turks  in  the  Acro- 
polis, in  killing  nine  hostages,  and  throwing  over  the 
walls  some  naked  and  headless  bodies. 

The  insurrection  next  spread  to  Thessaly  ;  and  at 
last  even  to  Macedonia,  from  the  premature  and 
atrocious  violence  of  the  Pacha  of  Salonika.  Ap- 
prehending a  revolt,  he  himself  drew  it  on,  by  cut- 
ting oif  the  heads  of  the  Christian  merchants  and 
clergy  (simply  as  a  measure  of  precaution),  and 
enforcing  his  measures  on  the  peasantry  by  military 
execution.  Unfortunately,  from  its  extensive  plains, 
this  country  is  peculiarly  favorable  to  the  evolutions 
of  the  Turkish  cavalry ;  the  insurgents  were,  there- 
fore, defeated  in  several  actions ;  and  ultimately 
took  refuge  in  great  numbers  amongst  the  convents 
on  Mount  Athos,  which  also  were  driven  into  revolt 
by  the  severity  of  the  Pacha.  Here  the  fugitives 
were  safe  from  the  sabres  of  their  merciless  pursu- 
ers ;  but,  unless  succored  by  sea,  ran  a  great  risk  of 
perishing  by  famine.  But  a  more  important  acces- 
sion to  the  cause  of  independence,  within  one  month 
from  its  first  outbreak  in  tlie  Morea,  occurred  in  the 
Islands  of  the  Archipelago.  The  three  principal  of 
tliese  in  modern  times,  are  Hydra,  Spezzia,  and 
Psarra.*     They  had  been  colonized  in  the  preceding 

*  Their  insignificance  in  ancient  times  is  proclaimed  bj  the  ob 
%,'urity  of  their  ancient  names  —  Aperopia.  Tiparenus,  and  Psyra 
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century,  by  some  poor  families  from  Pcloponnesufl 
and  Ionia.  At  that  time  they  had  gained  a  scanty 
subsistence  as  fishermen.  Gradually  they  became 
merchants  and  seamen.  Being  the  best  sailors  in 
the  Sultan's  dominions,  they  had  obtained  some  val- 
uable privileges,  amongst  which  was  that  of  exemp- 
tion from  Turkish  magistrates  ;  so  that,  if  they  could 
not  boast  of  autonomy,  they  had  at  least  the  advan- 
tage of  executing  the  bad  laws  of  Turkish  imposition 
by  chiefs  of  their  own  blood.  And  they  had  the 
further  advantage  of  paying  but  a  moderate  tribute 
to  the  Sultan.  So  favored,  their  commerce  had 
flourished  beyond  all  precedent.  And  latterly,  when 
the  vast  extension  of  European  warfare  had  created 
first-rate  markets  for  grain,  selecting,  of  course, 
those  which  were  highest  at  the  moment,  they  some- 
times doubled  their  capitals  in  two  voyages  ;  and 
seven  or  eight  such  trips  in  a  year  were  not  an 
unusual  instance  of  good  fortune.  What  had  been 
the  result,  may  be  collected  from  the  following 
description,  which  Mr.  Gordon  gives  us,  of  Hydra : 
"  Built  on  a  sterile  rock,  which  does  not  offer,  at  any 
season,  the  least  trace  of  vegetation,  it  is  one  of  the 
best  cities  in  the  Levant,  and  infinitely  superior  to 
any  other  in  Greece ;  the  houses  are  all  constructed 
of  white  stone ;  and  those  of  the  aristocracy  — 
erected  at  an  immense  expense,  floored  with  costly 
marbles,  and  splendidly  furnished  —  might  pass  for 
palaces  even  in  the  capitals  of  Italy.  Before  the  rev- 
olution, poverty  was  unknown  ;  all  classes  being 
comfortably  lodged,  clothed,  and  fed.  Its  inhab- 
itants at  this  epoch  exceeded  twenty  thousand,  of 
whom  four  thousand  were  able-bodied  seamen  '' 
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The  other  islands  were,  with  few  exceptions,  arid 
rocks ;  and  most  of  them  had  the  inestimable  advan- 
tage of  being  unplagiied  with  a  Turkish  population. 
Enjoying  that  precious  immunity,  it  may  be  won- 
dered why  they  should  have  entered  into  the  revolt. 
Bat  for  this  there  were  two  great  reasons:  they 
were  ardent  Christians  in  the  first  place,  and  disin- 
terested haters  of  Mahometanism  on  its  own  merits  ; 
secondly,  as  the  most  powerful  *  nautical  confederacy 
in  the  Levant,  they  anticipated  a  large  booty  from 
captures  at  sea.  In  that  expectation,  at  first,  they 
were  not  disappointed.  But  it  was  a  source  of 
wealth  soon  exhausted  ;  for,  naturall}'',  as  soon  as 
their  ravages  became  known,  the  Mussulmans  ceased 
to  navigate.  Spezzia  was  the  first  to  hoist  the  in- 
dependent flag;  this  was  on  the  ninth  of  April, 
1821.  Psarra  immediately  followed  her  example. 
Hydra  hesitated,  and  at  first  even  declined  to  do 
so  ;  but,  at  last,  on  the  28th  of  April,  this  island 
also  issued  a  manifesto  of  adherence  to  the  patriotic 
cause.  On  the  third  of  May,  a  squadron  of  eleven 
Ilydriot  and  seven  Spezzia  vessels  sailed  from  Hydra, 
having  on  the  mainmast  "  an  address  to  the  people 
of  the  Egean  sea,  inviting  them  to  rally  round  the 
national  standard  :  an  address  that  was  received 
with  enthusiasm  in  every  quarter  of  ihe  Archipelago 


♦Mr.  Gordon  says  that  "they  could,  without  difficulty,  fit  out  a 
hundred  sail  of  ships,  brigs,  and  schooners,  armed  with  from  twelve 
to  twenty-four  guns  each,  and  manned  by  seven  thousand  stout  and 
ftbk-  sailors."  Pouqueville  ascribes  to  them,  in  1813,  a  force  consid- 
erably greater.  But  the  peace  of  Paris  (one  year  after  Pouqueville's 
estimates)  naturally  reduced  their  power,  as  their  extraordinurj 
gains  were  altogether  dependent  on  war  and  naval  blockades. 

21 
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where    the   Turks  were    not   numerous    enough    to 
restrain  popular  feeling." 

"The  success  of  the  Greek  marine  in  this  first 
expedition,"  says  Mr.  Gordon,  "was  not  confined 
to  merely  spreading  the  insurrection  tliroughout  the 
Arcliipelago  :  a  swarm  of  swift  armed  ships  swept 
the  sea  from  the  Hellespont  to  the  waters  of  Crete 
and  Cyprus  ;  captured  ever}''  Ottoman  trader  tliey 
met  with,  and  put  to  the  sword,  or  flung  overboard, 
the  Mahometan  crews  and  passengers  ;  for  the 
contest  already  assumed  a  character  of  terrible 
ferocity.  It  would  be  vain  to  deny  that  they  were 
guilty  of  shocking  barbarities  ;  at  the  little  island  of 
Castel  Rosso,  on  the  Karamanian  shoref  they  butch- 
ered, in  cold  blood,  several  beautiful  Turkish  females  ; 
and  a  great  number  of  defenceless  pilgrims  (mostly 
old  men),  who,  returning  from  Mecca,  fell  into  their 
power,  off'  Cyprus,  were  slain  without  mercy,  because 
they  would  not  renounce  their  faith."  Many  such 
cases  of  hideous  barbarity  had  already  occurred,  and 
did  afterwards  occur,  on  the  mainland.  But  this  is 
the  eternal  law  and  providential  retribution  of  op- 
pression. The  tyrant  teaches  to  his  slave  the  crimes 
and  the  cruelties  which  he  inflicts  ;  blood  will  have 
blood  ;  and  the  ferocious  oppressor  is  involved  in  the 
natural  reaction  of  his  own  wickedness,  by  the  fren- 
zied retaliation  of  the  oppressed.  Now  was  indeed 
beheld  the  realization  of  the  sublime  imprecation  in 
Shakspeare  :  "one  spirit  of  the  first-born  Cain  "  did 
indeed  reign  in  the  hearts  of  men  ;  and  now,  if  ever 
upon  this  earth,  it  seemed  likely,  from  the  dreadfu'. 
acharnement  which  marked  the  war  on  both  sides,  — 
the  acharnement  of  long-hoarded  vengeance  and  mad- 
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iening  remembrances  in  the  Greodan,  of  towering 
disdain  in  the  alarmed  oppressor,  —  that,  in  very 
simplicity  of  truth,  "  Darkness  would  he  the  burier 
of  fhe  dead.'' 

Such  was  the  opening  scene  in  the  astonishing 
drama  of  the  Greek  insurrection,  which,  through  all 
its  stages,  was  destined  to  move  by  fire  and  blood, 
and  beyond  any  war  in  human  annals  to  command 
the  interest  of  mankind  through  their  sterner  affec- 
tions. We  have  said  that  it  was  eminently  a  ro- 
mantic war  ;  but  not  in  the  meaning  with  which  we 
apply  that  epithet  to  the  semi-fabulous  wars  of  Char- 
lemagne and  his  Paladins,  or  even  to  the  Crusaders. 
Here  are  no  memorable  contests  of  generosity  ;  no 
triumphs  glorified  by  mercy  ;  no  sacrifices  of  interest 
the  most  basely  selfish  to  martial  honor ;  no  ear  on 
either  side  for  the  pleadings  of  desolate  affliction  ;  no 
voice  in  any  quarter  of  commanding  justice  ;  no 
acknowledgment  of  a  common  nature  between  the 
belligerents  ;  nor  sense  of  a  participation  in  the 
same  human  infirmities,  dangers,  or  necessities.  To 
the  fugitive  from  the  field  of  battle  there  was  scarcely 
a  retreat ;  to  the  prisoner  there  was  absolutely  no 
hope.  Stern  retribution,  and  the  very  rapture  of 
vengeance,  were  the  passions  which  presided  on 
the  one  side  ;  on  the  other,  fanaticism  and  the  cru- 
elty of  fear  and  hatred,  maddened  by  old  hereditary 
scorn.  Wherever  the  war  raged  there  followed  upon 
the  face  of  the  land  one  blank  Aceldama.  A  desert 
tracked  the  steps  of  the  armies,  and  a  desert  in  which 
was  no  oasis;  and  the  very,  atmosphere  in  which 
men  lived  and  breathed  was  a  chaos  of  murderous 
passions.      Still  it  is  true  that  the  war  was  a  great 
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romance.  For  it  was  filled  with  change,  and  with 
elastic  rebound  from  what  seemed  final  extinction  ; 
with  the  spirit  of  adventure  carried  to  the  utmost 
limits  of  heroism  ;  with  self  devotion  on  the  sublim- 
est  scale,  and  the  very  frenzy  of  patriotic  martyr- 
dom ;  with  resurrection  of  everlasting  hope  upon 
ground  seven  times  blasted  by  the  blighting  presence 
of  the  enemy ;  and  with  flowers  radiant  in  promise 
Bpringing  forever  from  under  the  very  tread  of  the 
accursed  Moslem. 


THE    SULIOTES. 

[a  supplementary  paper  ox  the  revolution  of  GREECE.] 


We  have  thought  that  we  should  do  an  acceptable  ser- 
vice to  the  reader  by  presenting  him  with  a  sketch  of  the 
Suliotes,  and  the  most  memorable  points  in  their  history. 
We  have  derived  it  (as  to  the  facts)  from  a  little  work 
originally  composed  by  an  Albanian,  in  Modem  Greek, 
and  printed  at  Venice  in  1815.  This  work  was  immedi- 
ately translated  into  Italian,  by  Gherardini,  an  Italian 
oflScer  of  Milan ;  and  shortly  afterwards,  with  some  few 
omissions,  it  was  reproduced  in  an  English  version :  but  in 
this  country  it  seems  never  to  have  attracted  public  notice, 
and  is  probably  now  forgotten. 

With  respect  to  the  name  of  Suli,  the  Suliotes  them- 
selves trace  it  to  an  accident.  "  Some  old  men,"  says 
the  Albanian  author,  reciting  his  own  personal  investiga- 
tions amongst  the  oldest  of  the  Suliotes,  "  replied  that  they 
did  not  remember  having  any  information  from  their  an- 
cestors concerning  the  first  inhabitants  of  Suli,  except  this 
only  :  —  that  some  goat  and  swine  herds  used  to  lead  their 
flocks  to  graze  on  the  mountains  where  Suli  and  Gliiafa 
now  stand ;  that  these  mountains  were  not  only  steep  and 
almost  inaccessible,  but  clothed  with  thickets  of  wood  and 
infested  by  wild  boars ;  that  these  herdsmen,  being  op- 
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pressed  by  the  tyranny  of  the  Turks  of  a  village  called  to 
this  day  Gardichi,  took  the  resolution  of  flying  for  a  dis- 
tance of  six  hours*  journey  to  this  sylvan  and  inaccessible 
position,  of  sharing  in  common  the  few  animals  which  they 
had,  and  of  suffering  voluntarily  every  physical  privation, 
rather  than  submit  to  the  slightest  wrong  from  their  for- 
eign tyrants.  This  resolution,  they  added,  must  be  pre- 
sumed to  have  been  executed  with  success,  because  we  find 
that,  in  the  lapse  of  five  or  six  years,  these  original  occu- 
pants of  the  fastness  were  joined  by  thirty  other  families. 
Somewhere  about  that  time  it  was  that  they  began  to 
awaken  the  jealousy  of  the  Turks  ;  and  a  certain  Turk, 
named  Suli,  went  in  high  scorn  and  defiance,  with  many 
other  associates,  to  expel  them  from  this  strong  position, 
but  our  stout  forefathers  met  them  Avith  arms  in  their 
hands.  Suli,  the  leader  and  inciter  of  the  Turks,  was 
killed  outright  upon  the  ground ;  and,  on  the  very  spot 
where  he  fell,  at  this  day  stands  the  centre  of  our  modern 
Suli,  which  took  its  name,  therefore,  from  that  same 
slaughtered  Turk,  who  was  the  first  insolent  and  malicious 
enemy  with  whom  our  country  in  its  days  of  infancy  had  to 
contend  for  its  existence." 

Such  is  the  most  plausible  account  which  can  now  be 
obtained  of  the  incunabula  of  this  most  indomitable  little 
community,  and  of  the  circumstances  under  which  it  ac- 
quired its  since  illustrious  name.  It  was,  perhaps,  natural 
that  a  little  town,  in  the  centre  of  insolent  and  bitter  ene- 
mies, should  assume  a  name  which  would  long  convey  to 
their  whole  neighborhood  a  stinging  lesson  of  mortifica- 
tion, and  of  prudential  warning  against  similar  molesta- 
tions. As  to  the  chronology  of  this  little  state,  the  Alba- 
nian author  assures  us,  upon  the  testimony  of  the  same 
old  Suliotes,  that  "  seventy  years  hefore  "  there  were  barely 
one  hundred  men  fit  for  the  active  duties  of  war,  which,  in 
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ordinary  states  of  society,  would  imply  a  total  population 
of  four  hundred  souls.  That  may  be  taken,  therefore,  as 
the  extreme  limit  of  the  Suliote  population  at  a  period  of 
seventy  years  antecedently  to  the  date  of  the  conversation 
on  which  he  founds  his  information.  But,  as  he  has  un- 
fortunately omitted  to  fix  the  exact  era  of  these  conversa- 
tions, the  whole  value  of  his  accuracy  is  neutralized  by  his 
own  carelessness.  However,  it  is  probable,  from  the  inter- 
nal evidence  of  his  book,  which  brings  down  affairs  below 
the  year  1812,  that  his  information  was  collected  some- 
where about  1810.  We  must  carry  back  the  epoch,  there- 
fore, at  which  Suli  had  risen  to  a  population  of  four 
hundred,  pretty  nearly  to  the  year  1740;  and  since,  by 
the  same  traditionary  evidence,  Suli  had  then  accomplished 
an  independent  existence  through  a  space  of  eighty  years, 
we  have  reason  to  conclude  that  the  very  first  gatherings 
of  poor  Christian  herdsmen  to  this  sylvan  sanctuary,  when 
stung  to  madness  by  Turkish  insolence  and  persecution, 
would  take  place  about  the  era  of  the  Restoration  (of  our 
Charles  II.),  that  is,  in  1660. 

In  more  modern  times,  the  Suliotes  had  expanded  into 
four  separate  little  towns,  peopled  by  560  families,  from 
which  they  were  able  to  draw  1,000  first-rate  soldiers. 
But,  by  a  very  politic  arrangement,  they  had  colonized 
with  sixty-six  other  families  seven  neighboring  towns, 
over  which,  from  situation,  they  had  long  been  able  to 
exercise  a  military  preponderance.  The  benefits  were 
incalculable  which  they  obtained  by  this  connection.  At 
the  first  alarm  of  war,  the  fighting-men  retreated,  with  no 
encumbrances  but  their  arms,  ammunition,  and  a  few  days' 
provision,  into  the  four  towns  of  Suli  proper,  which  all  lay 
within  that  ring  fence  of  impregnable  position  from  which 
no  armies  could  ever  dislodge  them ;  meantime,  they 
secretly  drew  supplies  from  the  seven    associate  towns, 
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which  were  better  situated  than  themselves  for  agriculture, 
and  which  (apparently  taking  no  part  in  the  war)  pursued 
tlieir  ordinary  labors  unmolested.  Their  tactics  were  sim- 
ple, but  judicious  ;  if  they  saw  a  body  of  5,000  or  6,000 
advancing  against  their  position,  knowing  that  it  was  idle 
for  them  to  meet  such  a  force  in  the  open  field,  they  con- 
tented themselves  with  detaching  150  or  200  men  to  skir- 
mish on  their  flanks,  and  to  harass  them  according  to  the 
advantages  of  the  ground  ;  but  if  they  saw  no  more  than 
500  or  1,000  in  the  hostile  column,  they  then  issued  in 
equal  or  superior  numbers,  in  the  certainty  of  beating  them, 
striking  an  efTectual  panic  into  their  hearts,  and  also  of 
profiting  largely  by  plunder  and  by  ransom. 

In  so  small  and  select  a  community,  where  so  much 
must  continually  depend  upon  individual  qualities  and  per- 
sonal heroism,  it  may  readily  be  supposed  that  the  women 
would  play  an  important  part ;  in  fact,  "  the  women  carry 
arms  and  fight  bravely.  When  the  men  go  to  war,  the 
women  bring  them  food  and  provisions ;  when  they  see 
their  strength  declining  in  combat,  they  run  to  their  assist 
ance,  and  fight  along  with  them ;  but,  if  by  any  chance 
their  husbands  behave  with  cowardice,  they  snatch  their 
arms  from  them  and  abuse  them,  calling  them  mean  and 
unworthy  of  having  a  wife."  Upon  these  feelings  there 
has  even  been  built  a  law  in  Suli,  which  must  deeply  inter- 
est the  pride  of  women  in  the  martial  honor  of  their  hus- 
bands :  agreeably  to  this  law,  any  woman  whose  husband 
has  distinguished  himself  in  battle,  upon  going  to  a  foun- 
tain to  draw  water,  has  the  liberty  to  drive  away  another 
woman  whose  husband  is  tainted  with  the  reproach  of 
cowardice  ;  and  all  who  succeed  her,  "  from  dawn  to  dewy 
eve,"  unless  under  the  ban  of  the  same  withering  stigma, 
have  the  same  privilege  of  taunting  her  with  her  husband's 
baseness,  and  of  stepping  between  her  or  her  cattle  until 
their  own  wants  are  fully  supplied. 
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This  social  consideration  of  the  female  sex,  in  right  of 
their  husbands*  military  honors,  is  made  available  for  no 
trifling  purposes  ;  on  one  occasion  it  proved  the  absolute 
salvation  of  the  tribe.  In  one  of  the  most  desperate  as- 
saults made  by  Ali  Pacha  upon  Suli,  when  that  tyrant  was 
himself  present  at  the  head  of  8,000  picked  men,  animated 
with  the  promise  of  500  piastres  a  man  to  as  many  as 
should  enter  Suli,  after  ten  hours'  fighting  under  an  en- 
feebling sun,  and  many  of  the  Suliote  muskets  being  ren- 
dered useless  by  continual  discharges,  a  large  body  of  the 
enemy  had  actually  succeeded  in  occupying  the  sacred 
interior  of  Suli  itself.  At  that  critical  moment,  when  Ali 
was  in  the  very  paroxysms  of  frantic  exultation,  the  Suli- 
ote women,  seeing  that  the  general  fate  hinged  upon  the 
next  five  minutes,  turned  upon  the  Turks  en  masse,  and 
with  such  a  rapture  of  sudden  fury  that  the  conquering 
army  Avas  instantly  broken,  thrown  into  panic,  pursued, 
and  in  that  state  of  ruinous  disorder  was  met  and  flanked 
by  the  men,  who  were  now  recovering  from  their  defeat. 
The  consequences,  from  the  nature  of  the  ground,  were 
fatal  to  the  Turkish  army  and  enterprise ;  the  w^hole  camp 
equipage  was  captured;  none  saved  their  lives  but  by 
throwing  away  their  arms ;  one  third  of  the  Turks  (one 
half  by  some  accounts)  perished  on  the  retreat ;  the  rest 
returned  at  intervals  as  an  unarmed  mob  ;  and  the  bloody, 
perfidious  Pacha  himself  saved  his  life  only  by  killing  two 
horses  in  his  haste.  So  total  was  the  rout,  and  so  bitter 
the  mortification  of  Ali,  who  had  seen  a  small  band  of 
heroic  women  snatch  the  long-sought  prize  out  of  his  very 
grasp,  that  for  some  weeks  he  shut  himself  up  in  his  palace 
at  Yannina,  would  receive  no  visits,  and  issued  a  procla- 
mation imposing  instant  death  upon  any  man  detected  in 
looking  out  at  a  window  or  other  aperture,  —  as  being 
vresumahhj  engaged  in   noticing  the  various  expressions 
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of  his  defeat  which  were  continually  returning  to  Yan- 
nina. 

The  wars  in  which  the  adventurous  courage  of  the  Suli- 
otes  (together  with  their  menacing  position)  could  not  fail 
to  involve  them,  were  in  all  eleven.  The  first  eight  of 
these  occurred  in  times  before  the  French  Revolution,  and 
with  Pachas  who  have  left  no  memorials  behind  them  of 
the  terrific  energy  or  hellish  perfidy  which  marked  the 
character  of  Ali  Pacha.  These  Pachas,  who  brought 
armies  at  the  lowest. of  5,000,  and  at  the  most  of  12,000 
men,  were  uniformly  beaten  ;  and  apparently  were  content 
to  be  beaten.  Sometimes  a  Pacha  was  even  made  pris- 
oner;^ but,  as  the  simple  Suliotes  little  understood  the  art 
of  improving  advantages,  the  ransom  was  sure  to  be  pro- 
portioned to  the  value  of  the  said  Pacha's  sword-arm  in 
battle,  rather  tlian  to  his  rank  and  ability  to  pay ;  so  that 
tlie  terms  of  liberation  were  made  ludicrously  easy  to  the 
Turkish  chiefs. 

These  eight  wars  naturally  had  no  other  ultimate  effect 
than  to  extend  the  military  power,  experience,  and  renown 
of  the  Suliotes.  But  their  ninth  war  placed  them  in  collis- 
ion with  a  new  and  far  more  perilous  enemy  than  any  they 
had  yet  tried ;  above  all,  he  was  so  obstinate  and  unrelent- 
ing an  enemy,  that,  excepting  the  all-conquering  mace  of 
death,  it  was  certain  that  no  obstacles  born  of  man  ever 
availed  to  turn  him  aside  from  an  object  once  resolved 
on.  The  reader  will  understand,  of  course,  that  this  enemy 
was  Ali  Pacha.  Their  ninth  war  was  with  him ;  and  he, 
like  all  before  him,  was  beaten ;  but  not  like  all  before  him 
did  Ali  sit  down  in  resignation  under  his  defeat.  His 
hatred  had  now  become  fiendish;  no  other  j^rosperity  or 
success  had  any  grace  in  his  eyes  so  long  as  Suli  stood,  by 
which  he  had  been  overthrown,  trampled  on,  and  signally 
humbled.     Life  itself  was  odious  to  hun,  if  he  must  con- 
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tinue  to  witness  the  triumphant  existence  of  the  abhorred 
little  mountain  village  "which  had  wrung  laughter  at  his  ex- 
pense from  every  nook  of  Epirus.  Delenda  est  Carthago  I 
Suli  must  he  exterininated !  became,  therefore,  from  this 
time,  the  master  watchword  of  his  secret  policy.  And  on 
the  1st  of  June,  in  the  year  1792,  he  commenced  his 
second  war  against  the  Suliotes,  at  the  head  of  22,000 
men.  This  was  the  second  war  of  Suli  with  Ali  Pacha ; 
but  it  was  the  tenth  war  on  their  annals ;  and  as  far  as 
their  own  exertions  were  concerned,  it  had  the  same  result 
as  all  the  rest.  But  about  the  sixth  year  of  the  war,  in 
an  indirect  way  Ali  made  one  step  towards  his  final  pur- 
pose, which  first  manifested  its  disastrous  tendency  in  the 
new  circumstances  which  succeeding  years  brought  for- 
ward. In  1797  the  French  made  a  lodgement  in  Corfu; 
and  agreeably  to  their  general  spirit  of  intrigue  they  had 
made  advances  to  Ali  Pacha  and  to  all  other  independent 
powers  in  or  about  Epirus.  Amongst  other  states,  in  an 
evil  hour  for  that  ill-fated  city,  they  wormed  themselves 
into  an  alliance  with  Prevesa;  and  in  the  following  year 
their  own  quarrel  with  Ali  Pacha  gave  that  crafty  robber 
a  pretence  Avhich  he  had  long  courted  in  vain,  for  attack- 
ing the  place  with  his  overwhelming  cavaliy  before  they 
could  agree  upon  the  mode  of  defence,  and  long  before  any 
mode  could  have  been  tolerably  matured.  The  result  was 
one  universal  massacre,  which  raged  for  three  days,  and 
involved  every  living  Prevesan,  excepting  some  few  who 
had  wisely  made  their  escape  in  time,  and  excepting  those 
who  were  reserved  to  be  tortured  for  All's  special  gratifi- 
cation, or  to  be  sold  for  slaves  in  the  shambles.  This 
dreadful  catastrophe,  which  in  a  few  hours  rooted  from  the 
earth  an  old  and  flourishing  community,  was  due  in  about 
equal  degrees  to  the  fatal  intriguing  of  the  interloping 
French,  and  to  the  rankest  treachery  in  a  quarter  where  it 
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could  least  have  been  held  possible,  namely  in  a  Suliote, 
and  a  veiy  distinguished  Suliote,  Captain  George  Botzari ; 
but  the  miserable  man  yielded  up  his  honor  and  his  patriot- 
ism to  All's  bribe  of  one  hundred  purses  (perhaps  at  that 
time  equal  to  £2,500  sterling).  The  way  in  which  this 
catastroplie  operated  upon  Ali's  final  views  was  obvious  to 
everybody  in  that  neighborhood.  Parga  on  the  sea-coast 
was  an  indispensable  ally  to  Suli ;  now  Prevesa  stood  in 
the  same  relation  to  Parga,  as  an  almost  indispensable  ally, 
that  Parga  occupied  towards  Suli. 

This  shocking  tragedy  had  been  perpetrated  in  the 
October  of  1798 ;  and  in  less  than  two  years  from  that 
date,  namely,  on  the  2d  of  June,  1800,  commenced  the 
eleventh  war  of  the  Suliotes,  being  their  third  with  Ali, 
and  the  last  which,  from  their  own  guileless  simplicity, 
meeting  with  the  craft  of  the  most  perfidious  amongst 
princes,  they  were  ever  destined  to  wage.  For  two  years, 
that  is  until  the  middle  of  1802,  the  war,  as  managed  by 
the  Suliotes,  rather  resembles  a  romance,  or  some  legend 
of  Paladins,  than  any  grave  chapter  in  modern  history. 
Amongst  the  earliest  victims  it  is  satisfactory  to  mention 
the  traitor  George  Botzari,  who,  being  in  the  power  of  the 
Pacha,  was  absolutely  compelled  to  march  with  about  200 
of  his  kinsmen,  whom  he  had  seduced  from  Suli,  against 
his  own  countrymen,  under  whose  avenging  swords  the 
majority  of  them  fell,  whilst  the  arch-traitor  himself  soon 
died  of  grief  and  mortification.  After  this  Ali  himself  led 
a  great  and  well-appointed  army  in  various  lines  of  assault 
against  Suli.  But  so  furious  was  the  reception  given  to 
the  Turks,  so  deadly  and  so  uniform  their  defeat,  that  panic 
seized  on  the  whole  army,  who  declared  unanimously  to 
Ali  that  they  would  no  more  attempt  to  contend  with  the 
Suliotes,  "  who,"  said  they,  "  neither  sit  nor  sleep,  but  are 
bom  only  for  the  destruction  of  men."     Ali  was  actually 
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obliged  to  submit  to  this  strange  resolution  of  his  army ; 
but,  by  way  of  compromise,  he  built  a  chain  of  forts  pretty 
nearly  encircling  Suli,  and  simply  exacted  of  his  troops 
that,  being  for  ever  released  from  the  dangers  of  the  open 
field,  they  should  henceforward  shut  themselves  up  in 
these  forts,  and  constitute  themselves  a  permanent  block- 
ading force,  for  the  purpose  of  bridling  the  marauding 
excursions  of  the  Suliotes.  It  was  hoped  that,  from  the 
close  succession  of  these  forts,  the  Suliotes  would  find  it 
impossible  to  slip  between  the  cross  fires  of  the  Turkish 
musketry ;  and  that,  being  thus  absolutely  cut  off  from 
their  common  resources  of  plunder,  they  must  at  length  be 
reduced  by  mere  starvation.  That  termination  of  the  con- 
test was  in  fact  repeatedly  within  a  trifle  of  being  accom- 
plished ;  the  poor  Suliotes  were  reduced  to  a  diet  of  acorns ; 
and  even  of  this  food  had  so  slender  a  quantity,  that  many 
died,  and  the  rest  wore  the  appearance  of  blackened  skel- 
etons. All  this  misery,  however,  had  no  effect  to  abate 
one  jot  of  their  zeal  and  their  undying  hatred  to  the  per- 
fidious enemy  who  was  bending  every  sinew  to  their  de- 
struction. It  is  melancholy  to  record  that  such  perfect 
heroes,  from  whom  force  the  most  disproportioned,  nor 
misery  the  most  absolute,  had  ever  wrung  the  slightest 
concession  or  advantage,  were  at  length  entrapped  by  the 
craft  of  their  enemy,  and  by  their  own  foolish  confidence 
in  the  oaths  of  one  who  had  never  been  known  to  keep  any 
engagement  which  he  had  a  momentary  interest  in  break- 
ing. Ali  contrived  first  of  all  to  trepan  the  matchless 
leader  of  the  Suliotes,  Captain  Foto  Giavella,  who  was  a 
hero  after  the  most  exquisite  model  of  ancient  Greece, 
Epaminondas,  or  Timoleon,  and  whose  counsels  were  uni- 
formly wise  and  honest.  After  that  loss,  all  harmony  of 
plan  went  to  wreck  amongst  the  Suliotes ;  and  at  length, 
about  the  middle  of  December,  1803,  this  immortal  little 
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independent  state  of  Suli  solemnly  renounced  by  treaty  to 
All  Pacha  its  sacred  territory,  its  thrice  famous  little  towns, 
and  those  unconquerable  positions  among  the  crests  of 
wooded  inaccessible  mountains  which  had  baffled  all  the 
armies  of  the  crescent,  led  by  the  most  eminent  of  the 
Ottoman  Pachas,  and  not  seldom  amounting  to  20,000, 
25,000,  and  in  one  instance  even  to  more  than  30,000  men. 
The  articles  of  a  treaty,  which  on  one  side  there  never 
was  an  intention  of  executing,  are  scarcely  worth  repeat- 
ing ;  the  amount  was,  that  the  Suliotes  had  perfect  hberty 
to  go  whither  they  chose,  retaining  the  whole  of  their  arms 
and  property,  and  with  a  title  to  payment  in  cash  for  every 
sort  of  warlike  store  which  could  not  be  carried  off".  In 
excuse  for  the  poor  Suliotes  in  trusting  to  treaties  of  any 
kind  with  an  enemy  whom  no  oaths  could  bind  for  an  hour, 
it  is  but  fair  to  mention  that  they  were  now  absolutely 
without  supplies  either  of  ammunition  or  provisions,  and 
that  for  seven  days  they  had  suffered  under  a  total  depriva- 
tion of  water,  the  sources  of  which  were  now  in  the  hands 
of  the  enemy  and  turned  into  new  channels.  The  winding 
up  of  the  memorable  tale  is  soon  told.  The  main  body  of 
the  fighting  Suhotes,  agreeably  to  the  treaty,  immediately 
took  the  route  to  Parga,  where  they  were  sure  of  a  hospi- 
table reception,  that  city  having  all  along  made  common 
cause  with  Suli  against  their  common  enemy  Ali.  The 
son  of  Ali,  who  had  concluded  the  treaty,  and  who  inherit- 
ed all  his  father's  treachery,  as  fast  as  possible  despatched 
4,000  Turks  in  pursuit,  with  orders  to  massacre  the  whole. 
But  in  this  instance,  through  the  gallant  assistance  of  the 
Parghiotes,  and  the  energetic  haste  of  the  Suliotes,  the 
accursed  wretch  was  disappointed  of  his  prey.  As  to  all 
the  other  detachments  of  the  Suliotes,  who  were  scattered 
at  different  points,  and  were  necessarily  thrown  everywhere 
upon  their  own  resources  without  warning  or  preparation 
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of  any  kind,  they,  by  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  had  liberty 
to  go  away  or  to  reside  peaceably  in  any  part  of  Ali's 
dominions.  But  as  these  were  mere  windy  words,  it  being 
well  understood  that  Ali's  fixed  intention  was  to  cut  every 
throat  among  the  Suliotes,  whether  of  man,  woman,  or 
child;  nay,  as  he  thought  himself  dismally  ill-used  by 
every  hour's  delay  which  interfered  with  the  execution  of 
that  purpose,  —  what  rational  plan  awaited  the  choice  of  the 
poor  Suliotes,  finding  themselves  in  the  centre  of  a  whole 
hostile  nation,  and  their  own  slender  divisions  cut  off  from 
communication  with  each  other?  What  could  people  so 
circumstanced  propose  to  themselves  as  a  suitable  resolu- 
tion for  their  situation?  Hope  there  was  none;  sublime 
despair  was  all  that  their  case  allowed;  and  considering 
the  unrivalled  splendors  of  their  past  history  for  more  than 
one  hundred  and  sixty  years,  perhaps  most  readers  would 
reply,  in  the  famous  words  of  Corneille,  Quils  mourussent. 
That  was  their  own  reply  to  the  question  now  so  impera- 
tively forced  upon  them ;  and  die  they  all  did.  It  is  an 
argument  of  some  great  original  nobility  in  the  minds  of 
these  poor  people,  that  none  disgraced  themselves  by  use- 
less submissions,  and  that  all  ahke,  women  as  well  as  men, 
devoted  themselves  in  the  "  high  Eoman  fashion "  to  the 
now  expiring  cause  of  their  country.  The  first  case  which 
occurred  exhibits  the  very  perfection  of  nonchalance  in 
circumstances  the  most  appalling.  Samuel,  a  Suliote  monk 
of  somewhat  mixed  and  capricious  character,  and  at  times 
even  liable  to  much  suspicion  amongst  his  countrymen,  but 
of  great  name  and  of  unquestionable  merit  in  his  military 
character,  was  in  the  act  of  delivering  over  to  authorized 
Turkish  agents  a  small  outpost  which  had  greatly  annoyed 
the  forces  of  Ali,  together  with  such  military  stores  as  it 
still  contained.  By  the  treaty,  Samuel  Wiis  perfectly  free, 
atid  under  the  solemn  protection  of  Ali;  but  the  Turka^ 
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with  the  utter  shamelessness  to  which  they  had  been 
brought  by  daily  famiharity  with  treachery  the  most  bare- 
faced, were  openly  descanting  to  Samuel  upon  the  unheard- 
of  tortures  which  must  be  looked  for  at  the  hands  of  All, 
by  a  soldier  who  had  given  so  much  trouble  to  that  Pacha 
as  himself  Samuel  listened  coolly ;  he  was  then  seated 
on  a  chest  of  gunpowder,  and  powder  was  scattered  about 
in  all  directions.  He  watched  in  a  careless  way  until  he 
observed  that  all  the  Turks,  exulting  in  their  own  damna- 
ble perfidies,  were  assembled  under  the  roof  of  the  build- 
ing. He  then  coolly  took  the  burning  snuff  of  a  candle, 
and  threw  it  into  a  heap  of  combustibles,  still  keeping  his 
seat  upon  the  chest  of  powder.  It  is  unnecessary  to  add, 
that  the  little  fort,  and  all  whom  it  contained,  were  blown 
to  atoms.  And  with  respect  to  Samuel  in  particular,  no 
fragment  of  his  skeleton  could  ever  be  discovered.^  After 
this  followed  as  many  separate  tragedies  as  there  were 
separate  parties  of  Suliotes  ;  when  all  hope  and  all  retreat 
were  clearly  cut  off,  then  the  women  led  the  great  scene 
of  self-immolation,  by  throwing  their  children  headlong 
from  the  summit  of  precipices,  w^hich  done,  they  and  their 
husbands,  their  fathers  and  their  sons,  hand  in  hand,  ran 
up  to  the  brink  of  the  declivity,  and  followed  those  whom 
they  had  sent  before.  In  other  situations,  where  there  was 
a  possibility  of  fighting  with  effect,  they  made  a  long  and 
bloody  resistance,  until  the  Turkish  cavalry,  finding  an 
opening  for  their  operations,  made  all  further  union  im- 
possible, upon  which  they  all  plunged  into  the  nearest 
river,  without  distinction  of  age  or  sex,  and  were  swallowed 
up  by  the  merciful  waters.  Thus,  in  a  few  days  from  the 
signing  of  that  treaty  which  nominally  secured  to  them 
peaceable  possession  of  their  property,  and  paternal  treat- 
ment from  the  perfidious  Pacha,  none  remained  to  claim 
his  promises  or  to  experience  his  abominable  cruelties.     In 
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their  native  mountains  of  Epirus,  the  name  of  Suliote  was 
now  blotted  from  the  books  of  life,  and  was  beard  no  more 
in  those  wild  sylvan  haunts,  where  once  it  had  filled  every 
echo  with  the  breath  of  panic  to  the  quaiUng  hearts  of  the 
Moslems.  In  the  most  "palmy"  days  of  Suli,  she  had 
never  counted  more  than  2,500  fighting-men ;  and  of  these 
no  considerable  body  escaped,  excepting  the  corps  who 
hastily  fought  their  way  to  Parga.  From  that  city  they 
gradually  transported  themselves  to  Corfu,  then  occupied 
by  the  Russians.  Into  the  service  of  the  Russian  Czar, 
as  the  sole  means  left  to  a  perishing  corps  of  soldiers  for 
earning  daily  bread,  they  naturally  entered ;  and  when 
Corfu  afterwards  passed  from  Russian'  to  English  masters, 
it  was  equally  inevitable  that  for  the  same  urgent  purposes 
they  should  enter  the  military  service  of  England.  In 
that  service  they  received  the  usual  honorable  treatment, 
and  such  attention  as  circumstances  would  allow  to  their 
national  habits  and  prejudices.  They  were  placed  also,  we 
believe,  under  the  popular  command  of  Sir  R.  Church, 
who,  though  unfortunate  as  a  supreme  leader,  made  himself 
beloved  in  a  lower  station  by  all  the  foreigners  under  his 
authority.  These  Suliotes  have  since  then  returned  to 
Epirus  and  to  Greece,  the  peace  of  1815  having,  perhaps, 
dissolved  their  connection  with  England,  and  they  were 
even  persuaded  to  enter  the  service  of  their  arch-enemy, 
Ali  Pacha.  Since  his  death  their  diminished  numbers, 
and  the  altered  circumstances  of  their  situation,  should 
naturally  have  led  to  the  extinction  of  their  political  im- 
portance. Yet  we  find  them,  in  1832,  still  attracting  (or 
rather  concentrating)  the  wrath  of  the  Turkish  Sultan, 
made  the  object  of  a  separate  war,  and  valued  (as  in  all 
former  cases)  on  the  footing  of  a  distinct  and  independent 
nation.  On  the  winding  up  of  this  war,  we  find  part  of 
them  at  least  an  object  of  indulgent  solicitude  to  the  Brit- 
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ish  government,  and  under  their  protection  transferred  to 
Cephalonia.  Yet  again  others  of  their  scanty  clan  meet 
us  at  different  points  of  the  war  in  Greece,  especially  at 
the  first  decisive  action  with  Ibrahim,  when,  in  the  rescue 
of  Costa  Botzaris,  every  Suliote  of  his  blood  perished  on 
the  spot ;  and  again,  in  the  fatal  battle  of  Athens  (May  6, 
1827),  Mr.  Gordon  assures  us  that  "  almost  all  the  Suli- 
otes  were  exterminated."  We  understand  him  to  speak, 
not  generally  of  the  Suliotes,  as  of  the  total  clan  who  bear 
that  name,  but  of  those  only  who  happened  to  be  present 
at  that  dire  catastrophe.  Still,  even  with  this  limitation, 
such  a  long  succession  of  heavy  losses  descending  upon  a 
people  who  never  numbered  above  2,500  fighting-men, 
and  who  had  passed  through  the  furnace  seven  times 
heated  of  Ali  Pacha's  wrath,  and  suffered  those  many  and 
dismal  tragedies  which  we  have  just  recorded,  cannot  but 
have  brought  them  latterly  to  the  brink  of  utter  extinc- 
tion. 
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What  are  the  nuisances,  special  to  Greece,  which 
repel  tourists  from  that  country  ?  They  are  three  — . 
robbers,  fleas,  and  dogs.  It  is  remarkable  that  all  are, 
in  one  sense,  respectable  nuisances  —  they  are  ancient, 
and  of  classical  descent.  The  monuments  still  exist- 
ing from  pre-Christian  ages,  in  memory  of  honest 
travellers  assassinated  by  brigands  of  klephts  {KXeTZrai), 
show  that  the  old  respectable  calling  of  freebooters  by 
sea  and  land,  which  Thucydides,  in  a  well-known  pas- 
sage, describes  as  so  reputable  an  investment  for  capi- 
tal during  the  times  preceding  his  own,  and,  as  to 
northern  Greece,  even  during  his  own,  had  never 
entirely  languished,  as  with  us  it  has  done,  for  two 
generations,  on  the  heaths  of  Bagshot,  Hounslow,  or 
Finchley.  Well  situated  as  these  grounds  were  for 
doing  business,  lying  at  such  convenient  distances  from 
the  metropolis,  and  studying  the  convenience  of  all 
parties  (since,  if  a  man  were  destined  to  lose  a  burden 
on  his  road,  surely  it  was  pleasing  to  his  feelings  that 
he  had  not  been  suffered  to  act  as  porter  over  ninety 
or  a  hundred  miles,  in  the  service  of  one  who  would 
neither  pay  him  nor  thank   him),   yet,  finally,    what 
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through  banks,  and  what  through  policemen,  the  con- 
cern had  dwindled  to  nothing.  In  England,  we  be- 
lieve, this  concern  was  technically  known  amongst 
men  of  business  and  "  family  men,"  as  the  *'  Low 
Toby."  In  Greece  it  was  called  Itjatsia  ;  and  Homeri- 
cally  speaking,  it  was  perhaps  the  only  profession 
thoroughly  respectable.  A  few  other  callings  are  men- 
tioned in  the  Odyssey  as  furnishing  regular  bread  to 
decent  men  —  viz.,  the  doctor's,  the  fortune-teller's 
or  conjurer's,  and  the  armorer's.  Indeed  it  is  clear, 
from  the  offer  made  to  Ulysses  of  a  job,  in  the  way  of 
hedging  and  ditching,  that  sturdy  big-boned  beggars, 
or  what  used  to  be  called  "  Abraham  men  "  in  south- 
ern England,  were  not  held  to  have  forfeited  any 
heraldic  dignity  attached  to  the  rank  of  pauper  (which 
was  considerable),  by  taking  a  farmer's  pay  where 
mendicancy  happened  to  be  "  looking  downwards." 
Even  honest  labor  was  tolerated,  though,  of  course, 
disgraceful.  But  the  Corinthian  order  of  society,  to 
borrow  Burke's  image,  was  the  bold  sea-rover,  the 
buccaneer,  or  (if  you  will  call  him  so)  the  robber  in 
all  his  varieties.  Titles  were,  at  that  time,  not  much 
in  use  —  honorary  titles  we  mean  ;  but  had  our  prefix 
of  "  Right  Honorable  "  existed,  it  would  have  been 
assigned  to  burglars,  and  by  no  means  to  privy- 
councillors  ;  as  again  our  English  prefix  of  "  Ven- 
erable "  would  have  been  settled,  not  on  so  sheepish 
a  character  as  the  archdeacon,  but  on  the  spirited  ap- 
propriator  of  church  plate.  We  were  surprised  lately 
to  find,  in  a  German  work  of  some  authority,  so  gross 
a  misconception  of  Thucydides,  as  that  of  supposing 
him  to  be  in  jest.     Nothing  of  the  sort.    The  question 
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W'hicli  he  represents  as  once  current,  on  speaking  a  ship 
in  the  Mediterranean,  "  Pray,  gentlemen,  are  you  rob- 
bers ?  "  actually  occurs  in  Homer;  and  to  Homer,  no 
doubt,  the  historian  alludes.  It  neither  was,  nor  conld 
Le  conceived,  as  other  than  complimentary  ;  for  the 
alternative  supposition  presumed  him  that  mean  and 
well-known  character  —  the  merchant,  who  basely  paid 
for  what  he  took.  It  was  plainly  asking,  Are  you  a 
knight  grand-cross  of  some  martial  order,  or  a  sort  of 
costermonger  ?  And  we  give  it  as  no  hasty  or  fanci- 
ful opinion,  that  the  South  Sea  islands  (which  Bougain- 
ville held  to  be  in  a  state  of  considerable  civilization) 
had,  in  fact,  reached  the  precise  stage  of  Homeric 
Greece.  The  power  of  levying  war,  as  yet  not  seques- 
tered by  the  ruling  power  of  each  community,  was  a 
private  right  inherent  in  every  individual  of  any  one 
state  against  all  individuals  of  any  other.  Captain 
Cook's  ship,  the  Resolution,  and  her  consort,  the 
Adventure,  were  as  much  independent  states  and  ob- 
jects of  lawful  war  to  the  islanders,  as  Owyhee,  in  the 
Sandwich  group,  was  to  Tongataboo  in  the  Friendly 
group.  So  that  to  have  taken  an  Old  Bailey  view  of 
the  thefts  committed  on  the  deck  was  unjust,  and,  be- 
lides,  ineffectual ;  the  true  remedy  being  by  way  of 
treaty  or  convention  with  the  chiefs  of  every  island. 
And  perhaps,  if  Homer  had  tried  it,  the  same  remedy 
(in  effect,  regular  payments  of  hlack-mail)  might  have 
been  found  available  in  his  day. 

It  is  too  late  to  suggest  that  idea  now.  The  princely 
pirates  are  gone ;  and  the  last  dividend  has  been  paid 
upon  their  booty ;  so  that,  whether  he  gained  or  lost 
by  them,  Homer's  estate  is  not  liable  to  any  future 
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inquisitions  from  commissioners  of  bankruptcy  or 
other  sharks.  He,  whether  amongst  the  plundered,  or, 
as  is  more  probable,  a  considerable  shareholder  in  the 
joint-stock  privateers  from  Tenedos,  &c.,  is  safe  both 
from  further  funding  and  refunding.  We  are  not. 
And  the  first  question  of  moment  to  any  future  tourist 
is,  What  may  be  the  present  value,  at  a  British  in- 
surance office,  of  any  given  life  risked  upon  a  tour  in 
Greece  ?  Much  will,  of  course,  depend  upon  the  ex- 
tent and  the  particular  route.  A  late  prime  minister 
of  Greece,  under  the  reigning  king  Otho,  actually 
perished  by  means  of  one  day's  pleasure  excursion 
from  Athens,  though  meeting  neither  thief  nor  robber. 
He  lost  liis  way ;  and  this  being  scandalous  in  an  ex- 
cbancellor  of  the  exchequer  having  ladies  under  hi? 
guidance,  who  were  obliged,  like  those  in  the  Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream,  to  pass  the  night  in  an  Athe- 
nian wood,  his  Excellency  died  of  vexation.  Wherf> 
may  not  men  find  a  death  ?  But  we  ask  after  the 
calculation  of  any  office  which  takes  extra  risks  ;  and, 
as  a  basis  for  such  a  calculation,  we  submit  the  range 
of  tour  sketched  by  Pausanias,  more  than  sixteen  cen- 
turies back  —  that  Ilavaavia'Ai]  TteQiodog,  as  Colonel 
Leake  describes  it,  which  carries  a  man  through  the 
heart  of  all  that  can  chiefly  interest  in  Greece.  Where 
are  the  chances,  upon  such  a  compass  of  Greek  travel- 
ling, having  only  the  ordinary  escort  and  arms,  or 
aaving  no  arms  (which  the  learned  agree  in  thinking 
the  safer  plan  at  present),  that  a  given  traveller  will 
revisit  the  glimpses  of  an  English  moon,  or  again 
embrace  his  "  placens  uxor"?  As  wdth  regard  to 
Ireland,  it  is  one  stock  trick  of  Whiggery  to  treat  the 
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chances  of  assassination  in  the  light  of  an  English 
hypochondriacal  chimera,  so  for  a  diiFerent  reason  it  has 
been  with  regard  to  Italy,  and  soon  will  be  for  Greece, 
Twenty  years  ago  it  was  a  fine  subject  for  jesting  — 
the  English  idea  of  stilettos  in  Rome,  and  masqued 
bravos,  and  assassins  who  charged  so,  much  an  inch  for 
the  depth  of  their  wounds.  But  all  the  laughter  did 
not  save  a  youthful  English  marriage-party  from  being 
atrociously  massacred ;  a  grave  English  professional 
man  with  his  wife  from  being  carried  off  to  a  moun- 
tainous captivity,  and  reserved  from  slaughter  only 
by  the  prospect  of  ransom  ;  a  British  nobleman's  son 
from  death  or  the  consequences  of  Italian  barbarity ; 
or  a  prince,  made  such  by  the  universal  Father  of  Chris- 
tendom, the  brother  of  Napoleon,  from  having  the  secu- 
rity of  his  mansion  violated,  and  the  most  valuable 
captives  carried  oflf  by  day-light  from  his  household. 
In  Greece  apparently  the  state  of  things  is  worse,  be- 
cause absolutely  worse  under  a  far  slighter  temptation. 
But  Mr.  Mure  is  of  opinion  that  Greek  robbers  have 
private  reasons  as  yet  for  sparing  English  tourists. 

So  far  then  is  certain  —  viz.,  that  the  positive  danger 
is  greater  in  poverty-stricken  Greece  than  in  rich  and 
splendid  Italy.  But  as  to  the  valuation  of  the  danger, 
positively  and  not  relatively,  it  is  probably  as  yet  im- 
perfect from  mere  defect  of  experience :  the  total 
amount  of  travellers  is  unknown.  And  it  may  be 
ftrgued  that  at  least  Colonel  Leake,  Mr.  Dodwell,  and 
vir  present  Mr.  Mure,  with  as  many  more  as  have 
written  books,  cannot  be  among  the  killed,  wounded, 
and  missing.  There  is  evidence  in  octavo  that  they 
%re  yet  "  to  the  fore."     Still  with  respect  to  books, 
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after  all,  they  may  have  been  posthumous  works :  or, 
to  put  the  case  in  another  form,  who  knows  how  many 
excellent  works  in  medium  quarto,  not  less  than  crown 
octavo,  may  have  been  suppressed  and  intercepted  in 
their  rudiments  by  these  expurgatorial  ruffians  ?  Mr. 
Mure  mentions  as  the  exquisite  reason  for  the  present 
fashion  of  shooting  from  an  ambush  first,  and  settling 
accounts  afterwards,  that  by  this  means  they  evade  the 
chances  of  a  contest.  The  Greek  robber,  it  seems, 
knows  as  well  as  Cicero  that  '*  non  semper  viator  a  la- 
trone,  nonnunquam  etiam  latro  a  viatore  occiditur  "  — 
a  disappointment  that  makes  one  laugh  exceedingly. 
Now  this  rule  as  to  armed  travellers  is  likely  to  beai 
hard  upon  our  countrymen,  who  being  rich  (else  how 
come  they  in  Greece  ?)  will  surely  be  brilliantly  armed  ; 
and  thus  again  it  may  be  said,  in  a  sense  somewhat 
different  from  Juvenal's  — 

*•  Et  vacuiLs  cantat  coram  latrone  viator;  '* 

Vacuus  not  of  money,  but  of  pistols.  Yet  on  the 
other  hand,  though  possibly  sound  law  for  the  thickets 
of  Mount  Cithaeron,  this  would  be  too  unsafe  a  policy 
as  a  general  rule :  too  often  it  is  the  exposure  of  a 
helpless  exterior  which  first  suggests  the  outrage.  And 
perhaps  the  best  suggestion  for  the  present  would  be, 
that  travellers  should  carry  in  their  hands  an  apparent 
telescope  or  a  reputed  walking-cane ;  which  peaceful 
and  natural  part  of  his  appointments  will  first  operate 
to  draw  out  his  lurking  forest  friend  from  his  advan- 
tage; and  on  closer  colloquy,  if  this  friend  should 
turn  restive,  then  the  "  Tuscan  artist's  tube,"  contrived 
■)£  course  a  double  debt  to  pay,  will  suddenly  reveai 
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Another  sort  of  tube,  insinuating  an  argument  sutReient 
for  the  refutation  of  any  sophism  whatever.  This  is 
the  best  compromise  which  we  can  put  forward  with 
the  present  dilemma  in  Greece,  where  it  seems  that  to 
be  armed  or  to  be  unarmed  is  almost  equally  perilous 
—  to  be  armed  is  to  insure  a  shot  from  an  ambush. 
But  our  secret  opinion  is,  that  in  all  countries  alike,  the 
only  absolute  safeguard  against  highway  robbery  is  — ^ 
a  railway  ;  for  then  the  tables  are  turned ;  not  he  who 
is  stopped  incurs  the  risk,  but  he  who  stops  :  we  ques- 
tion whether  Samson  himself  could  have  pulled  up  his 
namesake  on  the  Liverpool  railway.  Recently,  indeed, 
in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  on  a  motion  to  show 
cause  by  Sergeant  Bompas,  in  Hewitt  v.  Price,  Tindal 
(Chief- Justice)  said  —  "  We  cannot  call  a  railway  a 
public  security,*  I  think "  {laughter) ;  but  we  think 
otherwise.  In  spite  of  "laughter,"  we  consider  it  a 
specific  against  the  '*  Low  Toby."  And,  en  attendant, 
there  is  but  one  step  towards  amelioration  of  things 
for  Greece,  which  lies  in  summary  ejecting  of  the  Ba- 
varian locusts.  Where  all  offices  of  profit  or  honor 
are  engrossed  by  needy  aliens,  you  cannot  expect  a 
cheerful  temper  in  the  people.     And,  unhappily,  from 

*  Chief- Justice  squinted  probably  at  the  Versailles  affair, 
where  parties  were  incinerated;  for  which,  in  Yorkshire,  there 
is  a  local  word  —  crozelled,  applied  to  those  who  lie  down  upon 
a  treacherous  lime-pit  whose  crust  gives  way  to  their  weight. 
But  if  he  meant  security  in  the  sense  of  public  funds,  Chief- 
Justice  was  still  more  in  error,  as  he  will  soon  learn.  For  the 
British  railways  now  yield  a  regular  income  of  three  millions 
per  annum  —  one-tenth  of  the  interest  of  the  national  debt; 
jffer  as  steady  an  investment  as  the  three  per  cent,  consols;  ami 
vill  soou  be  quoted  in  other  securities. 
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moody  discontent  in  Greece  to  the  taking  of  purBt-s  is 
short  transition. 

Thus  have  we  disposed  of  *'  St.  Nicholas's  Clerks.'* 
Next  we  come  to  fleas  and  dogs :  Have  we  a  remedv 
for  these  ?  We  have  :  but  as  to  fleas,  applicable  or 
not,  according  to  the  purpose  with  which  a  man  travels. 
If,  as  happened  at  times  to  Mr.  Mure,  a  natural,  and, 
for  his  readers,  a  beneficial  anxiety  to  see  something 
of  domestic  habits,  overcomes  all  sense  of  personal  in- 
convenience, he  will  wish,  at  any  cost,  to  sleep  in  Gre- 
cian bedrooms,  and  to  sit  by  German  hearths.  On  the 
other  hand,  though  sensible  of  the  honor  attached  to 
being  bit  by  a  flea  lineally  descended  from  an  Athe- 
nian flea  that  in  one  day  may  possibly  have  bit  three 
such  men  as  Pericles,  Phidias,  and  Euripides,  many 
quiet,  unambitious  travellers  might  choose  to  dispense 
with  '*  glory,"  and  content  themselves  with  a  view  of 
Greek  external  nature.  To  these  persons  we  would 
recommend  the  plan  of  carrying  amongst  their  bag- 
gage a  tent,  with  portable  camp-beds;  one  of  those, 
as  originally  invented  upon  the  encouragement  of  the 
Peninsular  campaigns  from  1809  to  1814,  and  subse- 
quently improved,  would  meet  all  ordinary  wants.  It 
was  objected,  indeed,  that  by  this  time  the  Grecian 
fleas  must  have  colonized  the  very  hills  and  woods : 
as  once,  we  remember,  upon  Westminster  Bridge,  to  a 
person  who  proposed  bathing  in  the  Thames  by  way 
of  a  ready  ablution  from  the  July  dust,  another  re- 
plied, "  My  dear  sir,  by  no  means ;  the  river  itself  is 
dusty.  Consider  what  it  is  to  have  received  the  dust 
of  London  for  nineteen  hundred  years  since  CaesaTr's 
invasion,  without  having  once  been  swept."     But  in 
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any  case  tlie  water-cups,  in  which  the  bed-posts  rest, 
forbid  the  transii  of  creatures  not  able  to  swim  or  to 
fly.  A  flea  indeed  leaps  ;  and,  by  all  report,  in  a  way 
that  far  beats  a  tiger  —  taking  the  standard  of  meas- 
urement from  the  bodies  of  the  competitors.  But  even 
this  may  be  remedied  :  giving  the  maximum  leap  of  a 
normal  flea,  it  is  always  easy  to  raise  the  bed  inde- 
Pnitely  from  the  ground  —  space  upwards  is  unlimited 
—  and  the  supporters  of  the  bed  may  be  made  to  meet 
•n  one  pillar,  coated  with  so  viscous  a  substance  as  to 
^{xt  even  a  flea  into  chancery. 

As  to  dogs,  the  case  is  not  so  easily  settled ;  and 
before  the  reader  is  in  a  condition  to  judge  of  our 
emedy,  he  ought  to  understand  the  evil  in  its  whole 
jxtent.  After  all  allowances  for  vermin  that  waken 
fou  before  your  time,  or  assassins  that  send  you  to 
deep  before  your  time,  no  single  Greek  nuisance  can 
be  placed  on  the  same  scale  with  the  dogs  attached  to 
»*very  menage^  whether  household  or  pastoral.  Surely 
.iS  a  stranger  approaches  to  any  inhospitable  door  of 
»he  peasantry,  often  before  he  knows  of  such  a  door  as 
'n  rerum  natura,  out  bounds  upon  him  by  huge  career- 
mg  leaps  a  horrid  infuriated  ruffian  of  a  dog  —  often- 
imes  a  huge  moloss,  big  as  an  English  cow  —  active 
..3  a  leopard,  fierce  as  a  hyena,  but  more  powerful  by 
wiuch,  and  quite  as  little  disposed  to  hear  reason.  So 
wtuaced  —  seeing  an  enemy  in  motion  with  whom  it 
>t-oui.l  be  as  idle  to  negotiate  as  with  an  earthquake  — 
vhat  is  the  bravest  man  to  do  ?  Shoot  him  ?  Ay  ; 
'hdt  was  pretty  much  the  course  taken  by  a  young  man 
vno  lived  before  Troy  :  and  see  what  came  of  it.  This 
man,  itx  fact  a  boy  of  seventeer ,  had  walked  out  to  see 
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the  city  of  Mycenae  —  which  in  those  days  was  as 
fashionable  as  Baden-Baden  —  leaving  his  elder  cousin 
at  the  hotel  sipping  his  wine.  Out  sprang  a  huge  dog 
from  the  principal  house  in  what  you  might  call  the 
High  Street  of  Mycenae  ;  the  young  man's  heart  began 
to  palpitate  ;  he  was  in  that  state  of  excitement  which 
affects  most  people  when  fear  mingles  with  excessive 
anger.  What  was  he  to  do  ?  Pistols  he  had  none, 
not  even  Colt's  revolvers.  And,  as  nobody  came  out 
to  his  aid,  he  put  his  hand  to  the  ground  ;  seized  a 
chemadion  (or  paving-stone),  smashed  the  skull  of  the 
odious  brute,  and  with  quite  as  much  merit  as  Count 
Robert  of  Paris  was  entitled  to  have  claimed  from  his 
lucky  hit  in  the  dungeon,  then  walked  off"  to  report  his 
little  exploit  to  his  cousin  at  the  hotel  ?  But  what 
followed.  The  wretches  in  the  house,  who  never 
cared  to  show  themselves  so  long  as  it  might  only  be 
the  dog  killing  a  boy,  all  came  tumbling  out  by  crowds 
when  once  it  became  clear  that  a  boy  had  killed  the 
dog.  *'  A  la  lanterne  !  "  they  yelled  out ;  valiantly 
charged  en  masse  ;  and  among  them  they  managed  to 
kill  the  boy.  But  there  was  a  reckoning  to  pay  for 
this.  Had  they  known  who  it  was  that  sat  drinking 
at  the  hotel,  they  would  have  thought  twice  before 
they  backed  their  brute.  That  cousin,  whom  the  poor 
boy  had  left  at  h.is  wine,  happened  to  be  an  ugly  cus- 
tomer —  Hercules  incog.  It  is  needless  to  specify  the 
result.  The  child  unborn  had  reason  to  rue  the  mur- 
der of  the  boy.  For  his  cousin  proved  quite  as  deaf 
to  all  argument  or  submission  as  their  own  foul  thief 
of  a  dog  or  themselves.  Suffice  it  that  the  royal  house 
of  Mycenae,  in    the   language   of  Napoleon's   edicts, 
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ceased  to  reign.  But  here  is  the  evil  ;  few  men  leave 
a  Hercules  at  their  hotel  ;  and  all  will  have  to  stand 
the  vindictive  fury  of  the  natives  for  their  canine 
friends,  if  you  should  happen  to  pistol  them.  Be  it 
in  deliverance  of  your  own  life,  or  even  of  a  lady's  by 
your  side,  no  apology  would  be  listened  to.  In  fact, 
besides  the  disproportionate  annoyance  to  a  traveller's 
nerves,  that  he  shall  be  kept  uneasy  at  every  turn  of 
the  road  in  mere  anxiety  as  to  the  next  recurrence  of 
struggles  so  desperate,  it  arms  the  indignation  of  a 
bold  Briton  beforehand  —  that  a  horrid  brute  shall  be 
thought  entitled  to  kill  him  ;  and  if  he  does^  it  is  pro- 
nounced an  accident :  but  if  he,  a  son  of  the  mighty 
island,  kills  the  brute,  instantly  a  little  hybrid  Greek 
peasant  shall  treat  it  as  murder. 

Many  years  ago,  we  experienced  the  selfsame  annoy- 
ance in  the  north  of  England.  Let  no  man  talk  of 
courage  in  such  cases.  Most  justly  did  Marechal  Saxe 
ask  an  officer  sneeringly,  who  protested  that  he  had 
never  known  the  sensation  of  fear,  and  could  not  well 
imagine  what  it  was  like,  had  he  never  snuffed  a  can- 
dle with  his  fingers  ?  *'  Because,  in  that  case,"  said 
the  veteran,  "  I  fancy  you  must  have  felt  afraid  of 
burning  your  thumb."  A  brave  man,  on  a  service  of 
known  danger,  braces  up  his  mind  by  a  distinct  effort 
to  the  necessities  of  his  duty.  The  great  sentiment 
that  it  is  his  duty,  the  sentiments  of  honor  and  of 
country,  reconcile  him  to  the  service  while  it  lasts. 
No  use,  besides,  in  ducking  before  shot,  or  dodging, 
»r  skulking  ;  he  that  faces  the  storm  most  cheerfully, 
nas  after  all  the  best  chance  of  escaping  —  were  that 
\he  object  of  consideration.     But,  as  soon  as  this  trial 
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is  over,  and  the  energy  called  forth  by  a  high  tension 
of  duty  has  relaxed,  the  very  same  man  often  shrinks 
from  ordinary  trials  of  his  prowess.  Having,  perhaps, 
little  reason  for  confidence  in  his  own  bodily  strength, 
seeing  no  honor  in  the  struggle,  and  sure  that  no  duty 
would  be  hallowed  b)^  any  result,  he  shrinks  from  it 
in  a  way  which  surprises  those  who  have  heard  of  his 
martial  character.  Brave  men  in  extremities  are  many 
times  the  most  nervous,  and  the  shyest  under  perils  of 
a  mean  order.  We,  without  claiming  the  benefit  of 
these  particular  distinctions,  happened  to  be  specially 
'*  soft  "  on  this  one  danger  from  dogs.  Not  from  the 
mere  terror  of  a  bite,  but  from  the  shocking  doubt 
besieging  such  a  case  for  four  or  five  months  that  hy- 
drophobia may  supervene.  Think,  excellent  reader,  if 
we  should  suddenly  prove  hydrophobous  in  the  middle 
of  this  paper,  how  would  you  distinguish  the  hydro- 
phobous from  the  non-hydrophobous  parts  ?  You 
would  say,  as  Voltaire  of  Rousseau,  "  Sa  plume  ap- 
paremment  brulera  le  papier."  Such  being  the  horror 
ever  before  our  mind  —  images  of  eyeballs  starting 
from  their  sockets,  spasms  suffocating  the  throat  — 
we  could  not  see  a  dog  starting  off  into  a  yell  of  sud- 
den discuvery  bound  for  the  foot  of  our  legs,  but  that 
undoubtedly  a  mixed  sensation  of  panic  and  fury  over- 
shadowed us  ;  a  xeQ[iadiov  was  not  always  at  hand ; 
and  without  practice  we  could  have  little  confidence  in 
our  power  of  sending  it  home,  else  many  is  the  head 
we  should  have  crushed.  Sometimes,  where  more 
than  one  dog  happened  to  be  accomplices  in  the  out- 
rage, we  were  not  altogether  out  of  danger.  "  Euri- 
pides,"  we  said,   "  was  really  torn  to   pieces  by  the 
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dogs  of  a  sovereign  prince  ;  in  Hounslow,  hut  a  montli 
sines,  a  little  girl  was  all  but  worried  by  the  buck- 
hounds  of  a  greater  sovereign  than  Archelaus  ;  and 
why  not  we  by  the  dogs  of  a  farmer?"  The  scene 
lay  in  Westmoreland  and  Cumberland.  Oftentimes  it 
would  happen  that  in  summer  we  had  turned  aside 
from  the  road,  or  perhaps  the  road  itself  forced  us  to 
pass  a  farm-house  from  which  the  family  might  be 
absent  in  the  hay-field.  Unhappily  the  dogs  in  such 
a  case  are  often  left  behind.  And  many  have  been  the 
fierce  contests  in  which  we  have  embarked  ;  for,  as  tc 
retreating,  be  it  known  that  there  (as  in  Greece)  the 
murderous  savages  will  pursue  you — sometimes  far 
into  the  highroad.  That  result  it  was  which  uniformly 
brought  us  back  to  a  sense  of  our  own  wrong,  and 
finally  of  our  rights.  "  Come,"  we  used  to  say,  "  this 
is  too  much  ;  here  at  least  is  the  king's  highway,  and 
things  have  come  to  a  pretty  pass  indeed,  if  we,  who 
partake  of  a  common  nature  with  the  king,  and  write 
good  Latin,  whereas  all  the  world  knows  what  sort  of 
Latin  is  found  among  dogs,  may  not  have  as  good  a 
right  to  standing-room  as  a  low-bred  quadruped  with 
a  tail  like  you."  Non  usque  adeo  summis  permiscuit 
ima  longa  dies,  &c.  We  remember  no  instance  which 
ever  so  powerfully  illustrated  the  courage  given  by  the 
consciousness  of  rectitude.  So  long  as  we  felt  that  we 
were  trespassing  on  the  grounds  of  a  stranger  we  cer- 
tainly sneaked,  we  seek  not  to  deny  it.  But  once 
landed  on  the  highroad,  where  we  knew  cur  own  title 
to  be  as  good  es  the  dogs,  not  all  the  world  should 
Hfve  persuaded  us  to  budge  ore  foot. 
Our  reason  for  going  back  to  these  old   Cumbrian 
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remembrances  will  be  found  in  what  follows.  Deeply 
incensed  at  the  insults  we  had  been  obliged  to  put  up 
with  for  years,  brooding  oftentimes  over 

**  Wrongs  unredress'd,  and  insults  unavenged,** 

we  asked  ourselves  —  Is  vengeance  hopeless  ?  And  at 
length  we  hit  upon  the  following  scheme  of  retribu- 
tion. This  it  is  —  useless  to  myself,  as  it  happened 
on  English  ground  —  which  we  propose  as  applicable 
to  Greece.  Well  acquainted  with  the  indomitable 
spirit  of  the  bull-dog,  and  the  fidelity  of  the  mastiff, 
we  determined  to  obtain  two  such  companions  ;  to  re- 
traverse  all  our  old  ground  ;  to  make  a  point,  like 
Tulus,  of  visiting  every  house  where  we  had  been 
grossly  insulted  by  dogs ;  and  to  commit  our  cause  to 
the  management  of  these  new  allies.  "  Let  us  see," 
said  we,  "  if  they  will  speak  in  the  same  bullying  tone 
ihis  time."  "  But  with  what  ulterior  views  ? "  the 
dispassionate  reader  asks.  The  same,  we  answer, 
which  Mr.  Pitt  professed  as  the  objects  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary war  —  "  Indemnity  for  the  past,  and  security 
for  the  future."  Years,  however,  passed  on ;  Charles 
X.  fell  from  his  throne  ;  the  Reform  Bill  passed  ;  other 
things  occurred,  and  at  last  this  change  struck  us  — 
that  the  dogs,  on  whom  our  vengeance  would  alight, 
generally  speaking,  must  belong  to  a  secona  genera- 
tion, or  even  a  third,  in  descent  from  our  personal 
enemies.  Now,  this  vengeance  "  by  procuration " 
seemed  no  vengeance  at  all.  But  a  plan  which  failed 
as  regarded  our  own  past  wrongs,  may  yet  apply  ad- 
»nirably  to  a  wrong  current  and  in  progress.  If  we 
'Englishmen  may  not  pistol  Greek  canine  ruffians,  at 
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any  rat*^  we  suppose  an  English  bull-dog  has  a  right  to 
make  a  tour  in  Greece.  A  mastiff,  if  he  pays  for  his 
food  and  lodgings,  possesses  as  good  a  title  to  see 
Athens  and  the  Peloponnesus  as  a  Bavarian,  perhaps 
even  as  Themistocles  in  times  of  old,  and  a  better  than 
a  Turk  ;  and  if  he  cannot  be  suffered  to  pass  quietly 
along  the  roads  on  his  own  private  affairs,  the  more  is 
the  pity.  But  assuredly  the  consequences  will  not  fall 
on  him ;  we  know  enough  of  the  sublime  courage  be- 
stowed on  that  heroic  animal,  to  be  satisfied  that  he 
will  shake  the  life  out  of  any  enemy  that  Greece  can 
show.  The  embassy  sent  by  Napoleon  to  the  Shah  of 
Persia  about  the  year  1810,  complained  much  and 
often  of  the  huge  dogs  scattered  over  all  parts  of 
Western  Asia,  whether  Turkish  or  Persian  ;  and,  by 
>  later  travels  amongst  the  Himalayas,  it  seems  that  the 
same  gigantic  ruffians  prevail  in  Central  Asia.  But 
the  noble  English  bull-dogs,  who,  being  but  three  in 
number,  did  not  hesitate  for  one  instant  to  rush  upon 
the  enormous  lion  at  Warwick,  will  face  any  enemy  in 
the  world,  and  will  come  off  victors,  unless  hyperboli- 
cally  overweighted  ;  a  peril  which  need  not  be  appre- 
hended, except  perhaps  in  Laconia  or  Messenia. 

Here,  therefore,  we  should  be  disposed  to  leave  the 
subject.  But,  as  it  is  curious  for  itself,  is  confessedly 
of  importance  to  the  traveller,  and  has  thrown  light 
upon  a  passage  in  the  Odyssey  that  had  previously 
been  unintelligible,  we  go  on  to  one  other  suggestion 
furnished  by  the  author  before  us.  It  is  really  a  dis- 
covery ;  and  is  more  worthy  of  a  place  in  annotations 
upon  Homer  than  nine  in  ten  of  all  that  we  rear!  ;  — - 

**  Among  the  numerous  points  of  resemblance  with 
28 
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which  the  classical  traveller  cannot  fail  to  be  struck, 
between  the  habits  of  pastoral  and  agricultural  life,  aa 
Btill  exemplified  in  Greece,  and  those  which  formerly 
prevailed  in  the  same  country,  there  is  none  more  cal- 
culated to  arrest  his  attention  than  the  correspondence 
of  the  shepherds'  encampments,  scattered  on  the  face 
of  the  less  cultivated  districts,  with  the  settlements 
of  the  same  kind  whose  concerns  are  so  frequently 
brought  forward  in  the  imagery  of  the  Iliad  and  Odys- 
sey. Accordingly,  the  passage  of  Homer  to  which  the 
existing  peculiarity  above  described  "  (viz.,  of  pelting 
off  dogs  by  large  jagged  stones)  *'  affords  the  mos*" 
appropriate  commentary,  is  the  scene  where  Ulysses, 
disguised  as  a  beggar,  in  approaching  the  farm  of  the 
swineherd,  is  fiercely  assaulted  by  the  dogs,  but  de- 
livered by  the  master  of  the  establishment.  Pope's- 
translation,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  expres- 
sions "  (amongst  which  Mr.  Mure  notices  mastiff  as 
*'  not  a  good  term  for  a  sheep-dog  "),  "  here  conveys 
with  tolerable  fidelity  the  spirit  of  the  original :  — 

*•  *  Soon  as  Ulysses  near  the  enclosure  drew, 
With  open  mouths  the  furious  mastiffs  flew; 
Down  sate  the  sage;  and,  cautious  to  withstand, 
Let  fall  the  offensive  truncheon  from  his  hand. 
Sudden  the  master  runs  —  aloud  he  calls; 
And  from  his  hasty  hand  the  leather  ftills; 
With  showers  of  stones  he  drives  them  far  away; 
The  scattered  dogs  around  at  distance  bay.'  "  — 

Odyss.  xiv.  29. 

First,  however,  let  us  state  the  personal  adventure 
vvhich  occasions  this  reference  to  Homer,  as  it  illus- 
trates a  feature  in  Greek  scenery,  and  in  the  composi- 
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tion  of  Greek  Society.  In  the  early  part  of  his  trav- 
els, on  a  day  when  Mr.  Mure  was  within  a  few  hours 
of  the  immortal  Missolonghi,  he  (as  better  mounted) 
had  ridden  ahead  of  his  suite.  Suddenly  he  came 
upon  "  an  encampment  of  small,  low,  reed  wigwams," 
which  in  form  resembled  "  the  pastoral  capanne  of  the 
Roman  plain,"  but  were  "  vastly  inferior  in  size  and 
structure."  Women  and  children  were  sitting  outside  : 
but  finally  there  crawled  forth  from  the  little  miser- 
able hovels  two  or  three  male  figures  of  such  gigantic 
dimensions  as  seemed  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  entire 
dwellings.  Several  others  joined  them,  all  remarkable 
for  size  and  beauty.  And  one,  whose  air  of  authority 
bespoke  his  real  rank  of  chief,  Mr.  Mure  pronounces 
*'  a  most  magnificent  looking  barbarian."  This  was  a 
nomad  tribe  of  Wallachian  shepherds,  descended  (it  is 
supposed)  from  the  Dacian  colonies,  Romans  inter- 
mingled with  natives,  founded  b)'"  the  later  Caesars ; 
the  prevalent  features  of  their  faces  are,  it  seems, 
Italian  ;  their  language  is  powerfully  veined  with 
Latin  ;  their  dress,  differing  from  that  of  all  their 
Albanian  neighbors,  resembles  the  dress  of  Dacian 
captives  sculptured  on  the  triumphal  monuments  of 
Rome ;  and  lastly,  their  peculiar  name,  Vlack  Walla- 
chian^ indicates  in  the  Sclavonic  language  pretty  much 
the  same  relation  to  a  foreign  origin,  as  in  German  is 
indicated  by  the  word  Welsh :  an  affinity  of  which 
word  is  said  to  exist  in  our  word  Walnut,  where  ivall 
(as  the  late  Mr.  Coleridge  thinks)  means  alien,  out- 
landish. The  evidence,  therefore,  is  as  direct  for  their 
vion-Grecian  descent  as  could  be  desired.  But  they 
ire  interesting  to  Greece  at  this   time,  because  annu' 
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ally  migrating  from  Thessaly  in  the  summei,  and  dif- 
fusing themselves  in  the  patriarchal  style  with  their 
wives,  their  children,  and  their  flocks,  over  the  sunny 
vales  of  BoBotia,  of  Peloponnesus,  and  in  general  of 
Southern  Greece.  Their  men  are  huge,  but  they  are 
the  mildest  of  the  human  race.  Their  dogs  are  huge 
also ;  so  far  the  parallel  holds.  We  regret  that 
strict  regard  to  truth  forbids  us  to  pursue  the  com- 
parison. 

"  I  found  myself  on  a  sudden,"  says  Mr.  Mure, 
"  surrounded  by  a  fierce  pack  of  dogs,  of  size  propor- 
tioned to  that  of  their  masters,  and  which  rushed  forth 
on  every  side  as  if  bent  on  devouring  both  myself  and 
beast :  being  altogether  unprovided  with  any  means 
of  defence  but  the  rope-end  of  the  same  halter  that 
supplied  my  stirrups,  I  was  (I  confess)  not  a  little 
disconcerted  by  the  assault  of  so  unexpected  an  enemy." 
From  this  he  was  soon  delivered  at  the  moment  by 
some  of  the  gentle  giants,  who  "  pelted  off  the  ani- 
mals with  the  large  loose  stones  that  lay  scattered  over 
the  rocky  surface  of  the  heath."  But  upon  the  char- 
acter of  the  nuisance,  and  upon  the  particular  remedy 
employed,  both  of  which  are  classical,  and  older  than 
Troy,  Mr.  Mure  makes  the  following  explanations  :  — 

"  The  number  and  ferocity  of  the  dogs  that  guard 
the  Greek  hamlets  and  sheepfolds,  as  compared  with 
those  kept  for  similar  purposes  in  other  parts  of  the 
world,  is  one  the  peculiarities  of  this  country,  which 
not  only  first  attracts  the  attention  of  the  tourist,  but 
is  chiefly  calculated  to  excite  his  alarm,  and  call  into 
exercise  his  prowess  or  presence  of  mind.  It  is  also 
fimongst  the  features  of  modern  Greek  life  that  supply 
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tlie  most  curious  illustrations  of  classical  antiquity. 
Their  attacks  are  not  confined  to  those  who  approach 
the  premises  of  which  they  are  the  appointed  guar- 
dians ;  "  they  do  not  limit  themselves  to  defensive  war  : 
"  in  many  districts  they  are  in  the  habit  of  rushing 
from  a  considerable  distance  to  torment  the  traveller 
passing  along  the  public  track :  and  when  the  pastoral 
colonies,  as  is  often  the  case,  occur  at  frequent  inter- 
vals, the  nuisance  becomes  quite  intolerable.'*  But 
in  cases  where  the  succession  is  less  continuous,  we 
should  imagine  that  the  nuisance  was  in  the  same 
proportion  more  dangerous  ;  and  Mr.  Mure  acknowl- 
edges that  under  certain  circumstances,  to  a  solitary 
stranger,  the  risk  would  be  serious  ;  though  generally, 
and  in  the  case  of  cavalcades,  the  dogs  fasten  chiefly 
upon  the  horses. 

But  endless  are  the  compensations  which  we  find  in 
the  distributions  of  nature.  Is  there  a  bane  ?  Near 
it  lies  an  antidote.  Is  there  a  disease  ?  Look  for  a 
specific  in  that  same  neighborhood.  Here,  also,  the 
universal  rule  prevails.  As  it  was  destined  that  Greece 
in  all  ages  should  be  scourged  by  this  intestine  enemy, 
it  was  provided  that  a  twofold  specific  should  travel 
concurrently  with  the  evil.  And  because  the  vegetable 
specific,  in  the  shape  of  oaken  cudgels,  was  liable  to 
local  failure  (at  this  moment,  in  fact,  from  the  wreck 
of  her  woods  by  means  of  incendiary  armies,  Greece 
is,  for  a  season,  disaff'orested),  there  exists  a  second 
specific  of  a  mineral  character,  which  (please  Heaven  ?) 
shall  never  fail,  so  long  as  Greece  is  Greece.  "  The 
^sual  weapons  of  defence,  employed  in  such  cases  by 
Che  natives,  are  the  large  loose  stones   with  wDich  tiie 
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soil  is  ei^erywhere  strewed  —  a  natural  feature  of  this 
region,  to  which  also  belongs  its  own  proper  share  of 
classic  interest."  The  character  of  the  rocks  prevail- 
ing in  those  mountain  ridges  which  intersect  the  whole 
of  Greece  is,  that  whilst  in  its  interior  texture  "  oi 
iron-hard  consistency,"  yet  at  the  surface  it  is  "broken 
into  detached  fragments  of  infinitely  varied  dimen- 
sions." Balls,  bullets,  grape,  and  canister  shot,  have 
all  been  "  parked  "  in  inexhaustible  magazines  ;  whilst 
the  leading  feature  which  strikes  the  mind  with  amaze- 
ment in  this  natural  artillery,  is  its  fine  retail  distribu- 
tion. Everywhere  you  may  meet  an  enemy:  stoop, 
and  everywhere  there  is  shot  piled  for  use.  We  see 
a  Leibnitzian  pre-established  harmony  between  the 
character  of  the  stratification  and  the  character  of  the 
dogs. 

Cardinal  de  Retz  explains  why  that  war,  in  the 
minority  of  Louis  XIV.,  was  called  the  Fronde;  and 
it  seems  that  in  Greece,  where  an  immoxtdl  fronde  was 
inevitable,  an  immortal  magazine  was  supplied  for  it 
—  one  which  has  been  and  will  continue  to  be,  under 
all  revolutions  ;  for  the  uncultured  tracks  present  the 
missiles  equally  diffused,  and  thie  first  rudiments  of 
culture  show  themselves  in  collections  of  missiles  along 
the  roads.  Hence,  in  fact,  a  general  mistake  of  tour- 
ists. "It  is  certain,"  says  Mr.  Mure,  "  that  many  of 
the  circular  mounds,  which  are  noticed  in  the  itineraries 
under  the  rubric  of  ancient  tumulus,  have  been  heaped 
up  in  this  manner.  It  is  to  these  stones  that  travellers, 
end  the  population  at  large,  instinctively  have  recourse 
ts  the  most  elBfectual  weapon  against  the  assaults  of 
tiie  <log8  "     The  small  shot  of  pebbles,  however,  oj 
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even  stones  equal  to  pigeon's  eggs,  would  avail  noth- 
ing :  *•■  those  selected  are  seldom  smaller  than  what  a 
man,  exerting  his  whole  force,  can  conveniently  lift 
and  throw  with  one  hand."  Thence,  in  fact,  and  from 
no  other  cause,  comes  (as  Mr.  Mure  observes)  the 
Homeric  designation  of  such  stones  —  viz.,  chermadion^ 
or  handful ;  of  which  he  also  cites  the  definition  given 
by  Lucian,  hOog  iEii)07t7jridrig,  a  hand-jilling  stone. 
Ninety  generations  have  passed  since  the  Trojan  war, 
and  each  of  the  ninety  has  used  the  same  bountiful 
magazine.  All  readers  of  the  Iliad  must  remember 
how  often  Ajax  or  Hector  took  up  chermadia,  "  such 
as  twice  five  .men  in  our  degenerate  days  could  barely 
lift,"  launching  them  at  light-armed  foes,  who  posi- 
tively would  not  come  nearer  to  take  their  just  share  of 
the  sword  or  spear.  "  The  weapon  is  the  more  effectual, 
owing  to  the  nature  of  the  rock  itself,  broken  as  it  is 
in  its  whole  surface  into  angular  and  sharp-pointed 
inequalities,  which  add  greatly  to  the  severity  of  the 
wound  inflicted.  Hence,  as  most  travellers  will  have 
experienced,  a  fall  amongst  the  Greek  rocks  is  unusu- 
ally painful."  It  is  pleasing  to  find  Homer  familiar 
not  only  with  the  use  of  the  weapon,  but  with  its 
tinest  external  "  developments."  Not  only  the  stone 
must  be  a  bouncer,  a  chermadion,  with  some  of  the 
properties  (we  believe)  marking  a  good  cricket-ball, 
but  it  ought  to  be  oxqioei^ —  such  is  the  Homeric  epi- 
thet of  endearment,  his  caressing  description  of  a 
good  brainer  —  viz.,  splinting-jagged. 

This  fact  of  the  chermadic  weight  attached  to  the 
good  war-stone  explains,  as  Mr.  Mure  ingeniously  re- 
-jaarks,  a  simile  of  Homer's,  which  ought  to  have  been 
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pure  nonsense  for  Pope  and  Cowper  —  viz.,  that  in 
describing  a  dense  mist,  such  as  we  foolishly  imagine 
peculiar  to  our  own  British  climate,  and  meaning  to 
say  that  a  man  could  scarcely  descry  an  object  some- 
what ahead  of  his  own  station,  he  says,  tocaov  rig  t' 
Im  hvacH  oaov  z  em  Xaav  It^ai :  so  far  does  man  see  as 
he  hurls  a  stone.  Now,  in  the  skirmish  of  "  bicker- 
ing," this  would  argue  no  great  limitation  of  eye- 
sight. "  Why,  man,  how  far  would  you  see  ?  Would 
you  see  round  a  corner?  "  "A  shot  of  several  hun- 
dred yards,"  says  Mr.  Mure,  "  were  no  great  feat  for  a 
country  lad  well  skilled  in  the  art  of  stone-throwing." 
But  this  is  not  Homer's  meaning  —  "The  cloud  of 
dust "  (which  went  before  an  army  advancing,  and 
which  it  is  that  Homer  compares  to  a  mist  on  the  hills 
perplexmg  the  shepherd)  "  was  certainly  much  denser 
than  to  admit  of  the  view  extending  to  such  a  distance. 
In  the  Homeric  sense,  as  allusive  to  the  hurling  of  the 
ponderous  chermadion,  the  figure  is  correct  and  ex- 
pressive." And  here,  as  everywhere,  we  see  the  Ho- 
ratian  parenthesis  upon  Homer,  as  one  qjii  nil  molitur 
inepte,  who  never  speaks  vaguely,  never  wants  a  reason, 
and  never  loses  sight  of  a  reality  amply  sustained. 
Here,  then,  is  a  local  resource  to  the  British  tourist 
besides  the  imported  one  of  the  bull-dog;  and  it  is 
remarkable  that,  except  where  the  dogs  are  preter- 
naturally  audacious,  a  mere  hint  of  the  chermadion 
suffices.  Late  in  our  own  experience,  too  late  for 
glory,  we  made  the  discovery  that  all  dogs  have  a 
mysterious  reverence  for  a  trundling-stone.  It  calls 
off  attention  from  the  human  object,  and  strikes  alarm 
into  the   caitiff's  mind.     He  thinks    the   stone  alive 
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»^Tpon  this  hint  we  thought  it  possible  to  improve  : 
Stooping  down,  we  "  made  believe  *'  to  launch  a  stone, 
when  in  fact  we  had  none  ;  and  the  effect  generally 
followed.  So  well  is  this  understood  in  Greece,  that, 
according  to  a  popular  opinion  reported  by  Mr.  Mure, 
the  prevailing  habit  in  Grecian  dogs,  as  well  as  bitches, 
of  absenting  themselves  from  church,  grows  out  of  the 
frequent  bowing  and  genuflexions  practised  in  the 
course  of  the  service.  The  congregation,  one  and  all. 
simultaneously  stoop  ;  the  dog's  wickedness  has  made 
him  well  acquainted  with  the  meaning  of  that  act ;  it 
is  a  symbol  but  too  significant  to  his  conscience ;  and 
he  takes  to  his  heels  with  the  belief  that  a  whole  salvo 
of  one  hundred  and  one  chermadia  are  fastening  on  hia 
devoted  "  hurdles." 

Here,  therefore,  is  a  suggestion  at  once  practically 
useful,  and  which  furnishes  more  than  one  important 
elucidation  to  passages  in  Homer  hitherto  unintelligi- 
ble. For  the  sake  of  one  other  such  passage,  we  shall, 
before  dismissing  the  subject,  pause  upon  a  novel  fact 
communicated  by  Mr.  Mure,  which  is  equally  seasona- 
ble as  a  new  Homeric  light,  and  as  a  serviceaible  hint 
in  a  situation  of  extremity. 

In  the  passage  already  quoted  under  Pope's  version 
from  Odyssey,  xiv.  29,  what  is  the  meaning  of  that 
singular  couplet  — 

"  Down  sate  the  sage ;  and  cautious  to  withstand, 
Let  fall  the  offensive  truncheon  from  his  hand."  * 

♦  As  respects  the  elegance  of  this  translation,  there  is  good 
reason  to  warn  the  reader  that  much  of  the  Odyssey  was  let  oft 
by  contract,  like  any  poor-house  proposal  for  "  clods "  and 
"  fltickings "  of  beef,  to  low  undertakers,  such  as  Broome  and 
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Mr.  Murc's  very  singular  explanation  will  remind 
the  naturalist  of  something  resembling  it  in  the  habits 
of  buffaloes.  Dampier  mentions  a  case  which  he  wit- 
nessed in  some  oriental  island  with  a  Malay  popula- 
tion, where  a  herd  of  buffaloes  continued  to  describe 
concentric  circles,  continually  narrowing  around  a 
party  of  sailors,  and  at  last  submitted  only  to  the  con- 
trol of  children  not  too  far  beyond  the  state  of  infancy. 
The  white  breed  of  wild  cattle,  once  so  well  known  at 
Lord  Tankerville's,  in  Northumberland,  and  at  one 
point  in  the  south-west  of  Scotland,  had  a  similar  in- 
stinct for  regulating  the  fury  of  their  own  attack  ;  but 
it  was  understood  that  when  the  final  circle  had  been 
woven  the  spell  was  perfect,  and  that  the  herd  would 
"  do  business "  most  effectually.  As  respects  the 
Homeric  case,  "  I,"  says  Mr.  Mure,  "  am  probably  not 
the  only  reader  who  has  been  puzzled  to  understand 
the  object  of  this  mancEuvre  "  (the  sitting  down)  "  on 
the  part  of  the  hero.  I  was  first  led  to  appreciate  its 
full  value  in  the  following  manner  :  —  At  Argos  one 
evening,  at  the  table  of  General  Gordon  "  (then  com- 
manding-in-chief throughout  the  Morea,  and  the  best 
historian  of  the  Greek  Revolution,  but  who  subse- 
quently resigned,  and  died  in  the  spring  of  1841  at  his 
seat  in  Aberdeenshire),  "  the  conversation  happened  to 
turn,  as  it  frequently  does  where  tourists  are  in  com- 
pany, on  this  very  subject  of  the  number  and  fierce- 

Fenton.  Considering  the  ample  fortune  which  Pope  drew  from 
the  whole  work,  we  have  often  been  struck  by  the  inexplicable 
indulgence  with  which  this  scandalous  partition  is  treated  by 
Pope's  biographers.  It  is  simply  the  lowest  act  of  self-degrada- 
tion ever  connected  with  literature. 
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ness  of  the  Grecian  dogs,  when  one  of  the  company 
remarked  that  he  knew  of  a  very  simple  expedient  for 
appeasing  their  fury.  Happening  on  a  journey  to  miss 
his  road,  and  being  overtaken  by  darkness,  hfe  sought 
refuge  for  the  night  at  a  pastoral  settlement  by  the 
wayside.  As  he  approached,  the  dogs  rushed  out 
opon  him,  and  the  consequences  might  have  been  seri- 
ous had  he  not  been  rescued  by  an  old  shepherd  (the 
Eumeus  of  the  fold),  who,  after  pelting  oflf  his  assaix- 
ants,  gave  him  a  hospitable  reception  in  his  hut.  The 
guest  made  some  remark  on  the  zeal  of  his  dogs,  and 
on  the  danger  to  which  he  had  been  exposed  from  their 
attack.  The  old  man  replied  that  it  was  his  own  fault, 
from  not  taking  the  customary  precaution  in  such  an 
emergency ;  that  he  ought  to  have  stopped,  and  sate 
down  until  some  person  came  to  protect  him."  Here 
we  have  the  very  act  of  Ulysses,  with  the  necessary 
circumstance  that  he  laid  aside  his  arms ;  after  which 
the  two  parties  were  under  a  provisional  treaty.  And 
Adam  Smith's  doubtful  assumption  that  dogs  are  inca- 
pable of  exchange,  or  of  any  reciprocal  understanding, 
seems  still  more  doubtful.  As  this  expedient  was  new 
to  the  traveller,  "  he  made  some  further  inquiries  ;  and 
was  assured  that,  if  any  person  in  such  a  predicament 
vill  simply  seat  himself  on  the  ground,  laying'  aside 
his  weapon  of  defence,  the  dogs  will  also  squat  in  a 
circle  round  him ;  t'nat,  as  long  as  he  remains  quiet, 
tbey  will  follow  his  example  ;  but  that  as  soon  as  he 
rises  and  moves  forward,  they  will  renew  their  assault. 
This  story,  though  told  without  the  least  reference  to 
the  Odyssey,  at  once  brought  home  to  my  own  mind 
the  scene  at  the  fold  of  Eumeus  with  the  most  viv  Id 
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reality.  The  existence  of  the  custom  was  confirmed 
by  other  persons  present,  from  their  own  observation 
or  experience."  Yet,  what  if  the  nij^ht  were  such  as 
is  often  found  even  in  Southern  Greece  during  winter 
—  a  black  frost ;  and  that  all  the  belligerents  were 
found  in  the  morning  symmetrically  grouped  as  petri- 
factions ?  However,  here  again  we  have  the  Homer 
qui  nil  molitur  inepte,  who  addressed  a  people  of  known 
habits.  Yet  qucere  —  as  a  matter  of  some  moment  for 
Homeric  disputes  —  were  these  habits  of  Ionian  colo- 
nics, or  exclusively  of  Greece  Proper,  on  which  Homer 
may,  after  all,  not  be  so  good  an  authority  as  Murray, 
price  8s.  6d. 

But  enough  of  the  repulsive  features  in  Greek  trav- 
elling. We,  for  our  part,  have  endeavored  to  meet 
them  with  remedies  both  good  and  novel.  Now  let 
us  turn  to  a  different  question.  What  are  the  positive 
attractions  of  Greece  ?  What  motives  are  there  to  a 
tour  so  costly  ?  What  are  the  pros,  supposing  the  cons 
dismissed  ?  This  is  a  more  difficult  question  than  is 
imagined :  so  difficult  that  most  people  set  out  with- 
out waiting  for  the  answer ;  they  travel  first  and  leave 
to  providential  contingencies  the  chance  that,  on  a 
review  of  the  tour  in  its  course,  some  adequate  motive 
may  suggest  itself.  Certainly  it  may  be  said,  that  the 
word  Greece  already  in  itself  contains  an  adequate 
motive  ;  and  we  do  not  deny  that  a  young  man,  full 
of  animal  ardor  and  high  classical  recollections,  may, 
mthout  blame,  give  way  to  the  mere  instincts  of  wan- 
dering. It  is  a  fine  thing  to  bundle  up  your  traps  at 
an  hour's  warning,  and  fixing  your  eye  upon  some 
bright  particular  star,  to  say,  "  I  will  travel  after  thee  • 
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I  will  have  no  other  mark ;  I  will  chase  thy  rising  or 
f.hy  setting;  "  that  is,  on  Mr.  Wordsworth's  hint  de- 
rived from  a  Scottish  lake,  to  move  on  a  general  object 
of  stepping  xcesticards,  or  stepping  eastwards.  But  there 
are  few  men  qualified  to  travel,  who  stand  in  this  free 
'•  unhoused  "  condition  of  license  to  spend  money,  to 
lose  time,  or  to  court  peril.  In  balancing  the  preten- 
sions of  different  regions  to  a  distinction  so  costly  as 
an  effectual  tour,  money  it  is,  simply  the  consideration 
of  cost,  which  furnishes  the  chief  or  sole  ground  of 
administration  ;  having  but  £100  disposable  in  any 
one  summer,  a  man  finds  his  field  of  choice  circum- 
scribed at  once ;  and  rare  is  the  household  that  can 
allow  twice  that  sum  annually.  He  contents  himself 
with  the  Rhine,  or  possibly,  if  more  adventurous,  he 
may  explore  the  passes  of  the  Pyrenees  ;  he  may  un- 
thread the  mazes  of  romantic  Auvergne,  or  make  a 
stretch  even  to  the  Western  Alps  of  Savoy. 

But  for  the  Mediterranean,  and  especially  for  the 
Levant  —  these  he  resigns  to  richer  men ;  to  those 
who  can  command  from  £300  to  £500.  And  next, 
having  submitted  to  this  preliminary  limitation  of  ra- 
kUus,  he  is  guided  in  selecting  from  what  remains  by 
some  indistinct  prejudice  of  his  early  reading.  Many 
are  they  in  England  who  start  with  a  blind  faith,  in- 
herited from  Mrs.  Radclifi'e's  romances,  and  thousands 
beside,  that,  in  Southern  France  or  in  Italy,  from  the 
Milanese  down  to  the  furthest  nook  of  the  Sicilies,  it 
is  physically  impossible  for  the  tc.irist  to  go  wrong. 
A.nd  thus  it  happens  that  a  spectacle  somewhat  painful 
-JO  good  sense  is  annually  renewed  of  confiding  house 
bolds  leaving  a  real  Calabria  in  Montgomeryshire   oi 
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Davonshire,  for  dreary,  sunburned  flats  in  Bavaria,  in 
Provence,  in  Languedoc,  or  in  the  "  Legations  "  of  the 
Papal  territory.  "  Vintagers,"  at  a  distance,  how 
romantic  a  sound  !  Hops,  on  the  other  hand,  how 
mercenary,  nay,  how  culinary,  by  the  feeling  connected 
with  their  use,  or  their  taxation  !  Arcadian  shepherds 
again,  or  Sicilian  from  the  "  bank  of  delicate  Galesus," 
can  these  be  other  than  poetic  ?  The  hunter  of  the 
Alpine  ibex  —  can  he  be  other  than  picturesque  ?  A 
sandalled  monk  mysteriously  cowled,  and  in  the  dis- 
tance (but  be  sure  of  that  /)  a  band  of  robbers  reposing 
at  noon  amidst  some  Salvator-Rosa-looking  solitudes 
of  Calabria  —  how  often  have  such  elements,  semi- 
consciously  grouped,  and  flashing  upon  the  indistinct 
mirrors  lighted  up  by  early  reading,  seduced  English 
good  sense  into  undertakings  terminating  in  angry 
disappointment  ?  We  acknowledge  that  the  English 
are  the  only  nation  under  this  romantic  delusion  ;  but 
so  saying,  we  pronounce  a  very  mixed  censure  upon 
our  country.  In  itself  it  is  certainly  a  folly  which 
other  nations  (Germany  excepted)  are  not  above,  but 
very  far  below  ;  a  folly  which  presupposes  a  most  re- 
markable distinction  for  our  literature,  significant  in  a 
high  moral  degree.  The  plain  truth  is,  that  Southern 
Europe  has  no  romance  in  its  household  literature  ; 
has  not  an  organ  for  comprehending  what  it  is  that 
we  mean  by  Radcliffian  romance.  The  old  ancestral 
romance  of  knightly  adventure,  the  Sangreal,  the 
Round  Table  J  &c.,  exists  for  Southern  Europe  as  an 
antiquarian  subject;  or  if  treated  gtsthetically,  simply 
%3  a  subject  adapted  to  the  ludicrous.  And  the  sec- 
ondary romance  of  our  later  literature  is  to  the  South 
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tinintellisr^ble.  No  Frenchman,  Spaniard,  or  Italian, 
ftt  all  comprehends  the  grand  poetic  feeling  employed 
and  nursed  by  narrative  fictions  through  the  last  sev- 
enty years  in  England,  though  connected  by  us  with 
their  own  foolishly  exaggerated  scenery. 

Generally,  in  speaking  of  Southern  Europe,  it  may 
be  affirmed  that  the  idea  of  heightening  any  of  the 
grander  passions  by  association  with  the  shadowy  and 
darker  forms  of  natural  scenery,  heaths,  mountainous 
recesses,  "  forests  drear,"   or  the  sad  desolation  of  a 
silent  sea-shore,  of  the  desert,  or  of  the  ocean,  is  an  idea 
not  developed  amongst  them,  nor  capable  of  combining 
with  their  serious  feelings.     By  the  evidence  of  their 
literature  —  viz.,  of  their    poetry,  their  drama,  their 
novels,  it  is  an  int'^rest  to  which  the  whole  race  is  deaf 
and  blind.    A  Frenchman  or  an  Italian  (for  the  Italian, 
in  many  features  of  Gallic  insensibility,  will  be  found 
ultra-Gallican)  can  understand  a  state  in  which  the 
moving  principle  is  sympathy  with  the  world  of  con- 
science.    Not  that  his   own  country  will  furnish  him 
with  any  grand  exemplification  of  such  an  interest ; 
but,  merely  as  a  human  being,  he  cannot  escape  from 
ft  certain  degree   of  human  sympathy  with   the  dread 
tumults  going  on  in  that  vast  theatre  —  a  conscience- 
haunted  mind.     So   far  he  stands  on  common  ground 
with  ourselves  ;  but  how  this  mode  of  shedding  terror 
can  borrow  any  alliance  from  chapels,  from  ruins,  from 
monastic  piles,  from  Inquisition  dungeons,  inscrutable 
to  human  justice,   or  dread  confessionals,  —  all  this  is 
unfathomably  mysterious  to   Southern  Europe.     The 
Southern  imagination  is  passively  and  abjectly  depend- 
ent on  social  interests;   and  these  must  conform  to 
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modem  types.  Hence,  partly,  the  rea3on  that  only 
the  British  travel.  The  German  is  generally  too  poor. 
The  Frenchman  desires  nothing  but  what  he  finds  at 
home :  having  Paris  at  hand,  why  should  he  seek  an 
inferior  Paris  in  distant  lands  ?  To  an  Englishman 
this  demur  could  seldom  exist.  He  may  think,  and, 
with  introductions  into  the  higher  modes  of  aristocratic 
life,  he  may  know  that  London  and  St.  Petersburg  are 
far  more  magnificent  capitals  than  Paris  ;  but  that  will 
not  repel  his  travelling  instincts.  A  superior  London 
he  does  not  credit  or  desire  ;  but  what  he  seeks  is  not 
a  superior,  it  is  a  different  life  ;  not  new  degrees  of 
old  things,  but  new  kinds  of  experience  are  what  he 
asks.  His  scale  of  conception  is  ampler ;  whereas, 
generally,  the  Frenchman  is  absorbed  into  one  ideal. 
Why  else  is  it,  that,  after  you  have  allowed  for  a  few 
Frenchmen  carried  of  necessity  into  foreign  lands  by 
the  diplomatic  concerns  of  so  vast  a  country,  and  for  a 
few  artists  travelling  in  quest  of  gain  or  improvement, 
we  hear  of  no  French  travellers  as  a  class  ?  And  why 
is  it  that,  except  as  regards  Egypt,  where  there  hap- 
pens to  lurk  a  secret  political  object  in  reversion  for 
France,  German  literature  builds  its  historic  or  anti- 
quarian researches  almost  exclusively  upon  English 
travellers  ?  Our  travellers  may  happen  or  not  to  \q 
professional ;  but  they  are  never  found  travelling  for 
professional  objects.  Some  have  been  merchants  or 
bankers,  many  have  been  ecclesiastics  ;  but  neither 
commercial  nor  clerical  or  religious  purposes  have  fur- 
liished  any  working  motive,  unless  where,  as  express 
missionaries,  they  have  prepared  their  readers  to  ex- 
pect such  a  bias  to  their  researches.     Colonel  Leake 
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the  most  accurate  of  tra\  .liers,  is  a  soldier :  and  in 
reviewing  the  field  of  Marathon,  of  Plataea,  and  others 
deriving  their  interest  from  latar  wars,  he  makes  a 
casual  use  of  his  soldiership.  Captain  Beaufort,  again, 
as  a  sailor,  uses  his  nautical  skill  where  it  is  properly 
called  for.  But  in  the  larger  proportions  of  their 
works,  even  the  professional  are  not  professional ; 
whilst  such  is  our  academic  discipline,  that  all  alike 
are  scholars.  And  in  this  quality  of  merit  the  author 
before  us  holds  a  distinguished  rank.  He  is  nc  artist, 
though  manifesting  the  eye  learned  in  art  and  in  land- 
scape. He  is  not  professionally  a  soldier  ;  he  is  so  only 
by  that  secondary  tie,  which,  in  our  island,  connects 
the  landed  aristocracy  with  the  landed  militia  ;  yet 
though  not,  in  a  technical  sense,  military,  he  disputes, 
with  such  as  are,  difficult  questions  ol  Greek  martial 
history.  He  is  no  regular  agriculturist,  yet  he  conveys 
a  good  general  impression  of  thb  Greek  condition  with 
relation  to  landed  wealth  oi  landed  skill,  as  modified 
at  this  moment  by  the  unfortunate  restraints  on  a  soil 
handed  over,  in  its  best  parts,  by  a  Turkish  aristocracy 
♦hat  had  engrossed  them,  to  a  Bavarian  that  cannot  use 
them.  In  short,  Mr.  Mure  is  simply  a  territorial  gen- 
tleman ;  elevated  enough  to  have  stood  a  contest  for 
the  representation  of  a  great  Scottish  county ;  of  gen- 
eral information  ;  and,  in  particular,  he  is  an  excellent 
Greek  scholar  ;  which  latter  fact  we  gather,  not  from 
anything  we  have  heard,  but  from  these  three  indica- 
tions met  ting  together:  1.  That  his  verbal  use  of 
Greek,  in  trying  the  true  meaning  of  names  (such  as 
Mycene,  the  island  of  Asteris,  &c.),  is  original  as  well 
as  accurate.  2.  That  his  display  of  reading  (not  volun- 
24 
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fceercd  or  selected,  but  determined  by  accidents  of  local 
suggestion)  is  ample.  3.  That  the  frugality  of  his 
Greek  citations  is  as  remarkable  as  their  pertinence. 
He  is  never  tempted  into  trite  references ;  nor  ever 
allows  his  page  to  be  encumbered  by  more  of  such 
learning  than  is  severely  needed. 

With  regard  to  the  general  motives  for  travelling, 
his  for  Greece  had  naturally  some  relation  to  his  pre- 
vious reading ;  but  perhaps  an  occasional  cause,  making 
his  true  motives  operative,  may  have  been  his  casual 
proximity  to  Greece  at  starting — for  he  was  then  re- 
siding in  Italy.  Others,  however,  amongst  those  quali- 
fied to  succeed  him,  wanting  this  advantage,  wdll  desire 
some  positive  objects  of  a  high  value,  in  a  tour  both 
difficult  as  regards  hardships,  costly,  and  too  tedious, 
even  with  the  aids  of  steam,  for  those  whose  starting- 
point  is  England.  These  objects,  real  or  imaginary, 
in  a  Greek  tour,  co-extensive  with  the  new  limits  of 
Greek  jurisdiction,  let  us  now  review :  — 

I.  7Vie  Greek  People.  —  It  is  with  a  view  to  the 
Greeks  personally,  the  men,  women,  and  children,  who 
in  one  sense  at  least  —  viz.,  as  occupants  of  the  Greek 
soil,  represent  the  ancient  classical  Greeks,  that  the 
traveller  will  undertake  this  labor.  Representatives 
in  one  sense  !  Why,  how  now  ?  are  they  not  such  in 
all  senses  ?  Do  they  not  trace  their  descent  from  the 
classical  Greeks  ?  We  are  sorry  to  say  not ;  or  in  so 
doubtful  a  way,  that  the  interest  derived  from  that 
source  is  too  languid  to  sustain  itself  against  the  op- 
posing considerations.  Some  authors  have  peremp- 
torily denied  that  one  drop  of  genuine  Grecian  blood, 
ti'ansmitted  from   the    countrymen   of    P'^ricles,    noM 
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Sows  in  the  veins  of  any  Greek  subject.  Falmereyer, 
the  German,  is  at  the  head  (we  believe)  of  those  who 
take  that  \'iew.  And  many  who  think  Falmereyer  in 
sxcess,  make  these  unpleasant  concessions  —  viz.,  Is/, 
That  in  Athens  and  throughout  Attica,  where,  by 
special  preference,  one  would  wish  to  see  the  Grecian 
casl  of  face  predominating,  there^  to  a  single  family 
almost,  you  may  affirm  all  to  be  Albanian.  Well ;  but 
what  is  Albanian  ?  For  the  Albanian  race,  as  having 
its  head-quarters  in  regions  once  undoubtedly  occupied 
by  a  Greek  race,  Epirus,  for  instance,  Acarnania,  &c., 
may  still  be  Grecian  by  descent :  but  unfortunately  it 
is  not  so.  The  Albanians  are  no  more  Grecian,  and 
notoriously  no  more  represent  the  old  legitimate  Greeks, 
who  thumped  the  Persians  and  whom  the  Romans 
thumped,  than  the  modern  English  represent  the  Brit- 
ons, or  the  modern  Lowland  Scotch  represent  the 
bcoti  of  the  centuries  immediately  following  the 
Christian  era.  Both  English  and  Lowland  Scotch, 
for  the  first  five  centuries  after  the  Christian  era,  were 
ranging  the  for/ots  of  north  Germany  or  of  southern 
Sweden.  The  men  who  fought  with  Caesar,  if  now 
represented.it  all,  are  so  in  Wales,  in  Cornwall,  or  other 
western  releases  of  the  island.  And  the  Albanians 
are  held  V.  be  a  Sclavonic  race  —  such  at  least  is  the 
accredited  theory  ;  so  that  modern  Greece  is  connected 
with  Russia  not  merely  by  the  bond  of  a  common 
church,  but  also  oy  blood,  since  the  Russian  people  is 
the  supreme  hr/.n'.-h  of  the  Sclavonic  race.  This  is 
the  first  concecKi.^fj  made  which  limits  any  remnant  of 
the  true  Greek  c/.ood  to  parts  of  the  ancient  Hellas 
act  foremost  m  c$?/ieral  interest,  nor  most  likely  to  be 
visited. 
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A  second  is,  that  if  any  claim  to  a  true  Grecian 
descent  does  exist  extensively,  it  must  be  looked 
for  amongst  Mahometan  clans,  descended  from  rene- 
gades of  former  days,  now  confounded  with  our  Mus- 
sulmans ejected  from  Greece,  and  living  in  Thrace,  or 
other  regions  under  the  Sultan's  sceptre.  But  even 
here  the  purity  of  the  descent  is  in  the  last  degree 
uncertain. 

This  case  is  remarkable.  From  the  stationary  char- 
acter of  all  things  in  the  East,  there  was  a  probability 
beforehand,  that  several  nations  —  as  in  particular 
four  that  we  will  mention  :  the  Greeks,  the  Egyptians, 
the  Persians,  the  AfFghans  —  should  have  presented 
the  same  purity  of  descent,  untainted  by  alien  blood, 
which  we  find  in  the  children  of  Ishmael,  and  the 
children  of  his  half-brother  the  patriarch  Isaac.  Yet, 
in  that  case,  where  would  have  been  the  miraculous 
unity  of  race  predicted  for  .  these  two  nations  exclu- 
sively by  the  Scriptures  ?  The  fact  is,  the  four  nations 
mentioned  have  been  so  profoundly  changed  by  deluges 
oi  foreign  conquest  or  foreign  intrusion,  that  at  this 
day,  perhaps,  no  solitary  individual  could  be  found 
whose  ancestral  line  had  not  been  confounded  with 
other  bloods.  The  Arabs  only,  and  the  Jews,  are 
under  no  suspicion  of  this  hybrid  mixture.  Vast  des- 
erts, which  insulate  one  side  of  the  Arabian  peninsula  ; 
the  sea,  which  insulates  the  other  sides,  have,  with 
other  causes,  preserved  the  Arab  blood  from  all  general 
attaint  of  its  purity.  Ceremonies,  institutions,  awful 
Bcruples  of  conscience,  and  through  many  centuries, 
misery  and  legal  persecution,  have  maintained  a  still 
more  impassable  gulf  between  the  Jews  and  other  races. 
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Spain  is  the  only  Christian  land  where  the  native  blood 
was  at  any  time  intermingled  with  the  Jewish ;  and 
hence  one  cause  for  the  early  vigilance  of  the  Inqui- 
sition in  that  country  more  than  elsewhere ;  hence  also 
the  horror  of  a  Jewish  taint  in  the  Spanish  hidalgo  ; 
Judaism  masking  itself  in  Christianity  was  so  keenly 
suspected,  or  so  haughtily  disclaimed,  simply  because 
so  largely  it  existed.  It  was,  however,  under  a  very 
peculiar  state  of  society,  that,  even  during  an  interval, 
and  in  a  corner,  Jews  could  have  intermarried  with 
Christians.  Generally,  the  intensity  of  reciprocated 
hatred,  long  oppression  upon  the  one  side,  deep  degra- 
dation upon  the  other,  perpetuated  the  alienation,  had 
the  repulsion  of  creeds  even  relaxed.  And  hence,  at 
this  day,  the  intense  purity  of  the  Jewish  blood,  though 
probably  more  than  six  millions  of  individuals. 

But  with  respect  to  the  Grecians,  as  no  barrier  has 
ever  existed  between  them  and  any  other  race  than 
the  Turks,*  and  these  only  in  the  shape  of  religious 
scruples,  which  on  one  side  had  the  highest  political 
temptation  to  give  way,  there  was  no  pledge  stronger 
than  individual  character,  there  could  be  no  national 
or  corporate  pledge,  for  the  maintenance  of  this  in- 
sulation. As  therefore,  in  many  recorded  cases,  the 
«trongest  barrier — (viz.,  that  against  Mahometan  al- 

♦  Some  will  urge  the  intolerance  of  the  Greeks  for  Christians 
of  the  Latin  Church.  But  that  did  not  hinder  alliances,  and 
ambitious  attempts  at  such  alliances,  with  their  Venetian  mas- 
ters in  the  most  distinguished  of  the  Greek  houses.  Witness  the 
infernal  atrocities  by  which  the  Venetian  government  avenged 
at  times  what  they  viewed  as  unpardonable  presumption.  See 
iheir  own  records. 
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Hances)  is  known  to  have  given  way,  as  in  other  cases 
(innumerable,  but  forgotten),  it  must  be  presumed  to 
nave  given  way:  this  inference  follows  —  viz.,  that  if 
anywhere  the  Grecian  blood  remains  in  purity,  the  fact 
will  be  entirely  without  evidence  ;  and  for  us,  the  re- 
sult will  be  the  same  as  if  the  fact  had  no  existence. 
Simply  as  a  matter  of  curiosity,  if  our  own  opinion 
were  asked  as  to  the  probability,  that  in  any  situation, 
a  true-blooded  population  )'et  survives  at  this  day,  we 
shoulJ  answer  that,  if  anywhere  it  will  be  found  in 
the  most  sterile  of  the  Greek  islands.  Yet,  even  there 
the  bare  probability  of  such  a  result  will  have  been 
open  to  many  disturbances  ;  and  especially  if  the 
island  happen  to  be  much  in  the  way  of  navigators, 
or  the  harbors  happen  to  be  convenient,  or  if  it  happen 
to  furnish  a  good  stage  in  a  succession  of  stages  (ac- 
cording to  the  ancient  usages  of  Mediterranean  seaman- 
ship), or  if  it  possessed  towns  containing  accumulations 
of  provisions  or  other  stores,  or  offered  good  watering- 
places  ;  under  any  of  these  endowments,  an  island 
might  be  tempting  to  pirates,  or  to  roving  adventures, 
or  to  remote  over-peopled  parts  of  Italy,  Africa,  Asia 
Minor,  &c.  ;  in  short,  to  any  vicious  city  where  but 
one  man  amongst  the  poorer  classes  knew  the  local 
invitations  to  murderous  aggressions.  Under  so  many 
contingencies  operative  through  so  many  centuries, 
and  revolutions  so  vast  upon  nations  so  multiplied, 
we  believe  that  even  a  poor  unproductive  soil  is  no 
absolute  pledge  for  non-molestation  to  the  most  ob- 
scure of  recesses. 

For  instance,  the  poorest  district  of  the  large  island 
Crete,  might   (if  any  could)  be  presumed  to  have  a 
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true  Greek  population.  There  is  little  to  be  found  in 
that  district  beyond  the  means  of  bare  subsistence  ; 
and  (considering  the  prodigious  advantages  of  the 
ground  for  defensive  war)  little  to  be  looked  for  by  an 
invader  but  hard  knocks,  *'  more  kicks  than  halfpence," 
so  long  as  there  was  any  indigenous  population  to  stand 
up  and  kick.  But  often  it  must  have  happened  in  a 
course  of  centuries,  that  plague,  small -pox,  cholera, 
the  sweating-sickness,  or  other  scourges  of  universal 
Europe  and  Asia,  would  absolutely  depopulate  a  region 
no  larger  than  an  island ;  as  in  fact,  within  our  brief 
knowledge  of  the  New  Hollanders,  has  happened 
through  small-pox  alone,  to  entire  tribes  of  those 
savages  ;  and,  upon  a  scale  still  more  awful,  to  the 
American  Indians.  In  such  cases,  mere  strangers 
would  oftentimes  enter  upon  the  lands  as  a  derelict. 
The  Sfakians,  in  that  recess  of  Crete  which  we  have 
noticed,  are  not  supposed  by  scholars  to  be  a  true 
Grecian  race;  nor  do  we  account  them  such.  And 
one  reason  of  our  own,  superadded  to  the  common 
reasons  against  allowing  a  Greek  origin,  is  this  :  —  The 
Sfakians  are  a  large-limbed,  fine-looking  race,  more 
resembling  the  Wallachians  whom  we  have  already 
noticed,  than  the  other  races  of  Crete,  or  the  other 
Greek  islanders,  and  like  the  Wallachians,  are  often 
of  colossal  stature.  But  the  classical  Greeks,  we  are 
pretty  certain,  were  a  race  of  little  men.  We  have 
more  arguments  than  one  for  this  belief.  But  one 
will  be  sufficient.  The  Athenian  painter  who  recorded 
^he  battle  of  Marathon  in  fresco  upon  the  walls  of 
%  portico,  was  fined  for  representing  the  Persians  aa 
lonspicuously    taller    than    the    Greeks.       But   why  ? 
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Why  should  any  artist  have  ascribed  such  an  advantage 
to  the   enemy,  unless  because  it  was  a  fact?     What 
plausible  motive,  other  than  the  notoriety  of  the  fact, 
can  be  imagined  in  the  painter  ?     In  reality,  this  artist 
proceeded  as  a  general  rule  amongst  the  Greeks,  and  a 
rule   strictly,  if  not   almost  superstitiously   observed, 
and  of  ancient  establishment,  which  was,  that  all  con- 
querors in  any  contest,  or  at  any  games,  olympic,  or 
whatsoever  they  might  be,  were  memorialized  by  stat- 
ues exactly  representing  the  living  man  in  the  year  of 
victory,  taken  even  with  their  personal  defects.     The 
dimensions  were  preserved  with  such  painful  fidelity, 
as  though  the  object  had  been  to  collect  and  preservie 
for  posterity,  a  series  from  every  generation,  of  those 
men  who  might  be  presumed  by  their  trophies  to  have 
been  the  models  by  natural  prefiguration  for  that  par- 
ticular  gymnastic  accomplishment  in  which  they  had 
severally  excelled.     [See  the  Acad,  des  Inscriptions^ 
about  the   year   1725.]     At  the    time   of   Marathon, 
fought  against  the  lieutenant  of  Darius,  the  Olympic 
games    had    existed    for    two    hundred  years,    minus 
thirteen ;  and  at  the  closing  battle  of  Plataea,  fought 
against   the  lieutenant  of   Xerxes,  for  two  hundred, 
minus  only  two.     During  all  this  period,  it  is  known 
for  certain,  perhaps  even   from  far  older  times,  that 
this  rule  of  exact  portraiture,  a  rigid  demand  for  du- 
plicates or  fac-similes  of  the  individual   men,  had  pre- 
vailed in  Greece.     The  enormous  amount  of  Persian 
corpses  buried  by  the  Greeks  (or  perhaps  by  Persian 
prisoners),  in  the  Polyandrium  on  the  field  of  battle, 
would  be  measured  and  observed  by  the  artists  against 
*he  public  application  for  their  services.     And  the  ar- 
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mor  of  those  select  men-at-arms,  or  oTtXitca,  who  had 
regular  suits  of  armor,  would  remain  for  many  centu- 
ries suspended  as  consecrated  avadr]iA,ara  in  th"  orrecian 
temples  ;  so  that  Greek  artists  would  never  want  sure 
records  of  the  Persian  dimensions.  Were  it  not  for 
this  rule,  applied  sternly  to  all  real  conflicts,  it  might 
have  been  open  to  imagme  that  the  artist  had  exagger- 
ated the  persons  of  the  enemy  by  way  of  exalting  to 
posterity  the  terrors  which  their  ancestors  had  faced  ; 
a  more  logical  vanity  than  that  inverse  artifice  imputed 
to  Alexander,  of  burying  in  the  Punjab  gigantic  man- 
gers and  hyperbolical  suits  of  armor,  under  the  conceit 
of  impressing  remote  ages  with  a  romantic  idea  of  the 
bodily  proportions  in  the  men  and  horses  composing 
the  elite  of  the  Macedonian  army.  This  was  the  true 
secret  for  disenchanting  the  martial  pretensions  of  his 
army.  Were  you,  indeed,  such  colossal  men  ?  In  that 
case,  the  less  is  your  merit ;  of  which  most  part  be- 
longs manifestly  to  a  physical  advantage :  and  in  the 
ages  of  no  gunpowder  the  advantage  was  less  equivo- 
cal than  it  is  at  present.  In  the  other  direction,  the 
logic  of  the  Greek  artist  who  painted  Marathon  is 
more  cogent.  The  Persians  were  numerically  superior, 
though  doubtless  this  superiority  has  been  greatly  ex- 
aggerated, not  wilfully  so  much  as  from  natural  mis- 
takes incident  to  the  oriental  composition  of  armies ; 
and  still  more  on  the  Grecian  side,  from  extreme  in- 
accuracy in  the  original  reports,  which  was  so  great  that 
even  Herodotus,  who  stood  removed  from  Plataca  at 
the  time  of  commencing  his  labors,  by  prett'y  much 
the  same  interval  as  we  in  1842  from  Waterloo,  is 
rightly  observed  by  Colonel  Leake  ( Travels  in  Greece) 
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to  have  stated  to  him  the  Greek  numbers  on  the  great 
day  of  Platuia,  rather  from  the  basis  of  fixed  ratable 
contingents  which  each  state  was  bound  to  furnish, 
than  of  any  positive  return  that  he  could  allege.  How- 
ever, on  the  whole,  it  seems  undeniable  that  even  at 
Platoca,  much  more  at  Marathon,  the  Persians  had  the 
advantage  in  numbers.  If,  besides  this  numerical  ad- 
vantage, they  had  another  in  qualities  of  bodily  struc- 
ture, the  inference  was  the  greater  to  the  Grecian 
merit.  So  far  from  slighting  a  Persian  advantage 
which  really  existed,  a  Greek  painter  might  rather 
be  suspected  of  inventing  one  which  did  not.  We 
apprehend,  however,  that  he  invented  nothing.  For, 
besides  that  subsequent  intercourse  with  Persians 
would  have  defeated  the  effect  of  his  representation 
had  it  reposed  on  a  fiction,  it  is  known  that  the  Greeks 
did  not  rightly  appreciate  tallness.  "  Procerity,"  to 
use  Dr.  Johnson's  tall  word  in  speaking  of  the  Pl*us- 
sian  regiment,  was  underrated  in  Greece ;  perhaps 
for  this  reason,  that  in  some  principal  gymnastic  con- 
tests, running,  leaping,  horsemanship,  and  charioteer- 
ing, it  really  was  a  disadvantage.  The  best  jockeys 
at  Newmarket  and  Doncaster  are  always  little  men. 
And  hence  possibly  arose  a  fact  which  has  been  often 
noticed  with  surprise  —  viz.,  that  the  legendary  Her- 
cules was  never  delineated  by  the  Greek  artists  as 
more  than  an  athletic  man  of  the  ordinary  standard 
with  respect  to  height  and  bulk.  The  Greek  imagina- 
tion was  extravagantly  mastered  by  physical  excel- 
lence ;  *  this  is  proved  by  the  almost  inconceivable 
value  attached  to  gymnastic  merit.  Nowhere,  excenr 
in  Greece,  could  a  lyrical  enthusiasm  have  been  made 
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livailable  in  such  a  service.  But  amongst  physical 
qualities  they  did  not  adequately  value  that  of  lofty 
Btature.  At  all  events,  the  rule  of  portraiture  —  the 
whole  portrait  and  nothing  but  the  portrait  —  which 
we  have  mentioned  as  absolute  for  Greece,  coerced  the 
painter  into  the  advantageous  distinction  for  the  Per- 
sians which  we  have  mentioned.  And  this  rule,  as 
servile  to  the  fact,  is  decisive  for  the  Greek  proportions 
of  body  in  comparison  with  the  Persian. 

But  were  not  some  tribes  amongst  the  Greeks 
celebrated  for  their  stature  ?  Yes ;  the  Daulians,  for 
instance,  both  men  and  women :  and  in  some  modern 
tourist  we  remember  a  distinction  of  the  same  kind 
claimed  for  the  present  occupants  of  Daulis.  But  the 
ancient  claim  had  reference  only  to  the  Grecian  scale. 
Tall,  were  they  ?  Yes,  but  tall  for  Grecians.  The 
Romans  were  possibly  a  shade  taller  than  the  Greeks, 
but  they  also  were  a  little  race  of  men.  This  is  cer- 
tain. And,  if  a  man  were  incautious  enough  to  plead 
in  answer  the  standard  of  the  modern  Italians,  who 
are  often  both  tall  and  athletic,  he  must  be  remindtd 
that  to  Tramontanes,  in  fact,  such  as  Goths,  Heruli, 
Scyrra,  Lombards,  and  other  tribes  of  the  Rhine,  Lech, 
or  Danube,  Italy  is  indebted  for  the  improved  breed  of 
her  carcases.*    Man,  instead  of  degenerating  according 

*  It  may  be  remarked,  as  a  general  prevailing  tendenoj 
imongst  the  great  Italian  masters  of  painting,  that  there  is  the 
same  conspicuous  leaning  to  regard  the  gigantic  as  a  vulgar 
straining  after  effect.  Witness  St.  Paul  before  Agrippa,  and 
St.  Paul  at  Athens;  Alexander  the  Great,  or  the  Archangel 
Michael.  Nowhere  throughout  the  whole  world  is  the  opposite 
tefect  carried  to  a  more  intolerable  excess  than  amongst  the 
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to  the  s(!an(lalous  folly  of  books,  very  slowly  improves 
everywhere;  and  the  carcases  of  the  existing  gen- 
eration, weighed  off,  million  for  million,  against  the 
carcases  of  any  pre-Christian  generation,  we  feel  con- 
fident would  be  found  to  have  the  advantage  by  many 
thousands  of  stones  [the  butchers'  stone  is  eight  pounds] 
upon  each  million.  And  universally  the  best  prima 
facie  title  to  a  pure  Greek  descent  will  be  an  elegantly 
formed,  but  somewhat  under-sized  person,  with  a  lively, 
animated,  and  intelligent  physiognomy  ;  of  which  last 
may  be  said,  that,  if  never  in  the  highest  sense  rising 
to  the  noble,  on  the  other  hand,  it  never  sinks  to  the 
brutal.  At  Liverpool,  we  used  to  see  in  one  day 
many  hundreds  of  Greek  sailors  from  all  parts  of  the 

low  (but  we  regret  to  add  —  and  in  all  but  the  very  highest) 
of  London  artists.  Many  things  which  the  wretched  Von  Rau- 
mer  said  of  English  art,  were  abominable  and  malicious  false- 
hoods; circulated  not  for  London,  but  for  Berlin,  and  Dresden, 
where  English  engravers  and  landscape-painters  are  too  justly 
prized  by  the  wealthy  purchasers  not  to  be  hated  by  the  needy 
sellers.  Indeed,  to  hear  Von  Raumer's  account  of  our  water- 
color  exhibitions,  you  would  suppose  that  such  men  as  Turner, 
Dewint,  Prout,  and  many  others,  had  no  merit  whatever,  and  no 
name  except  in  London.  Raumer  is  not  an  honest  man.  But 
had  he  fixed  his  charges  on  the  book-decorators  amongst  us, 
what  an  unlimited  field  for  ridicule  the  most  reasonable !  In 
most  sentimental  poems,  the  musing  young  gentlemen  and  ladies 
usually  run  to  seven  and  eight  feet  high.  And  in  a  late  popular 
novel  connected  with  the  tower  of  London,  by  Mr.  Ainsworth 
[which  really  pushes  its  falsifications  of  history  to  an  unpardon- 
able length,  as  e.  g.y  in  the  case  of  the  gentle  victim  Lady  Jane 
Grey],  the  Spanish  ambassador  seems  to  us  at  least  fourteen  fest 
high ;  and  his  legs  meant  for  some  ambassador  who  happened  to 
be  twenty-seven  feet  high. 
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Levant;  these  were  amongst  the  most  probable  de- 
scendants from  the  children  of  Ion  or  of  CEolus,  and  the 
character  of  their  person  was  what  we  describe — short 
but  symmetrical  figures  and  faces,  upon  the  whole 
delicately  chiselled.  These  men  generally  came  from 
the  Greek  islands. 

Meantime,  what  is  Mr.  Mure's  opinion  upon  this 
much-vexed  question?  Into  the  general  problem  he 
declines  to  enter ;  not,  we  may  be  sure,  from  want  of 
ability  to  treat  it  with  novelty  and  truth.  But  we 
collect  that  he  sees  no  reason  for  disputing  the  general 
impression,  that  an  Albanian  or  hybrid  population  is 
mainly  in  possession  of  the  soil,  and  that  perhaps  he 
would  say,  lis  est  de  paupere  regno ;  for,  if  there  is  no 
beauty  concerned  in  the  decision,  nor  any  of  the  qual- 
ity of  physical  superiority,  the  less  seems  the  value  of 
the  dispute.  To  appropriate  a  set  of  plain  faces,  to 
identify  the  descent  of  ordinary  bodies,  seems  labor 
lost.  And  in  the  race  now  nominally  claiming  to  be 
Grecian,  Mr.  Mure  evidently  finds  only  plain  faces,  and 
ordinary  bodies.  Those,  whom  at  any  time  he  com- 
mends for  beauty  or  other  advantages  of  person,  are 
tribes  confessedly  alien ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  with 
respect  to  those  claiming  to  be  Greek,  he  pronounces  a 
pointed  condemnation  by  disparaging  their  women.  It 
is  notoriously  a  duty  of  the  female  sex  to  be  beautiful, 
if  they  can,  with  a  view  to  the  recreation  of  us  males 
—  whom  Lily's  Grammar  affirms  to  be  "  of  the  worth- 
er  gender.  "  Sitting  at  breakfast  (which  consisted 
'  of  red  herrings  and  Gruyere  cheese  '),  upon  the  shor« 
of  Megara,  Mr.  Mure  beheld  the  Megarensian  lasses 
mustering  in  force  for  a  general  ablution  of  the  Mega 
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rensian  linen.  The  nymphs  had  not  turned  out  upon 
the  usual  principles  of  female  gatherings  — 

♦*  Spectatum  veniunt,  veniunt  spectentur  ut  ipsae;" 

and  yet,  between  them,  the  two  parties  reciprocated 
the  functions.  Each  to  the  other  was  a  true  spectacle. 
A  long  Scotchman, 

**  Qui  sicoi  solus  secum  spatiatur  arena,'* 

and  holding  in  his  dexter  mauley  a  red  herring,  whilst 
a  white  table-cloth  (the  centre  of  his  motions)  would 
proclaim  some  mysterious  rite,  must  to  the  young 
ladies  have  seemed  a  merman  suddenly  come  up  from 
the  sea,  without  sound  of  conch ;  whilst  to  him  the 
large  deputation  from  female  Megara  furnished  an  extra 
theatre  for  the  inspection  of  Greek  beauty.  "  There 
was  no  river  mouth  visible,  the  operation  being  per- 
formed in  the  briny  sea  itself;"  and,  so  far  from 
this  being  unusual,  Mr.  Mure  notices  it  as  a  question 
of  embarrassment  to  the  men  of  Plutarch's  age,  why 
the  Phceacian  princess  in  the  Odyssey  did  not  wasli  in 
the  sea,  but  mysteriously  preferred  the  river  {Sympos. 
I.  qu.  9) ;  but  as  to  beauty,  says  Mr.  Mure,  "  I  looked 
in  vain  for  a  figure,  which  either  as  to  face  or  form 
could  claim  even  a  remote  resemblance  to  Nausicaii. 
The  modern  Greek  woman  indeed  appeared  to  me, 
upon  the  whole,  about  the  most  ill-favored  I  have 
met  with  in  any  country."  And  it  attests  the  self- 
consistency  of  Mr.  Mure,  that  in  Aracova,  the  only 
place  where  he  notices  the  women  as  having  any 
pretensions  to  beauty,  he  and  others  agree  that  their 
countenances  are  not  true  to  the  national  type ;  they 
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are  generally  reputed  to  oflfer  something  much  nearer  to 
the  bloom  and  the  embonpoint  of  female  rustics  in  Ger- 
many ;  and  accordingly,  it  is  by  the  Bavarian  officers 
of  King  Otho's  army  that  these  fair  Aracovites  have 
been  chiefly  raised  into  celebrity.  We  cannot  immedi- 
ately find  the  passage  in  Mr.  Mure"s  book  relating  to 
Aracova ;  but  we  remember  that,  although  admitting 
the  men  to  be  a  tolerably  handsome  race,  he  was  dis- 
appointed in  the  females.  Tall  they  are,  and  stout,  but 
not,  he  thinks,  beautiful. 

Yet,  in  dismissing  this  subject  of  personal  appear- 
ance, as  the  most  plausible  test  now  surviving  for  the 
claim  of  a  pure  Greek  descent,  we  must  not  forget  to 
explain  —  that  it  is  far  from  our  design  to  countenance 
the  hypothesis  of  any  abrupt  supercession,  at  any  period 
or  by  any  means,  to  the  old  Grecian  blood.  The  very 
phrase  of  "  national  type,"  which  we  used  in  the  last 
paragraph,  and  the  diffusion  of  a  language  essentially 
Greek,  argue  at  once  a  slow  and  gradational  transition 
of  the  population  into  its  present  physical  condition. 
Mr.  Mure  somewhere  describes,  as  amongst  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  present  race,  swarthiness  and  leanness. 
These  we  suspect  to  have  been  also  characteristic  ol 
the  old  original  ton  d' apameibomenoi  Greeks.  If  so, 
the  fact  would  seem  to  argue,  that  the  changes,  after 
all,  had  not  been  on  a  scale  sufficient  to  obliterate  the 
primitive  type  of  Hellenic  nature ;  whilst  the  existence 
■)f  any  diffused  type  marks  a  tendency  to  national 
unity,  and  shows  that  some  one  element  has  so  much 
predominated  as  to  fuse  the  rest  into  a  homogenoous 
whole.  Indeed,  it  is  pretty  certain  that  a  powerful 
31088  \n  any  human  breed,  whatever  effects  it  may  have 
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in  other  respects,  leaves  the  intellect  improved  —  if  not 
in  the  very  highest  qualities,  yet  in  mobility,  activity, 
and  pertinacity  of  attention.  The  Greek  nation  has 
also  shown  itself  morally  improved  ;  their  revolutionary 
war  evoked  and  tried,  as  in  a  furnace,  the  very  finest 
qualities  of  courage,  both  adventurous  and  enduring  ; 
and  we  heartily  agree  in  the  sentiment  delivered  so 
ably  by  Mr.  Mure,  that  the  struggles  of  these  poor 
shepherds  and  herdsmen,  driven  into  caves  and  thickets, 
and  having  no  great  rallying  principle  but  the  banner 
of  the  Cross  against  the  Crescent,  were  as  much  more 
truly  sublime  in  suffering  and  in  daring,  than  the 
classical  struggles  against  the  Persians,  as  they  are  and 
will  be  more  obscure  in  the  page  of  general  history. 
We  do  not  at  all  question  great  stamina  and  noble 
elements  in  the  modern  Greek  character  —  generations 
of  independence  will  carry  this  character  to  excellence  ; 
but  still  we  affirm,  that  he  who  looks  for  direct  de- 
scendants from  the  race  of  Miltiades,  Pericles,  or 
Epaminondas,  is  likely  to  be  disappointed  ;  and  most 
disappointed  in  that  Athens,  which  for  all  of  us  alike 
(as  appealing  to  our  imaginative  feelings)  still  con- 
tinues to  be  what  it  was  for  Cicero  —  true  and  very 
Greece  ;  in  which,  therefore,  of  all  cities  locally  recalling 
the  classical  times,  we  can  least  brook  a  disappointment. 
If  not  the  people  of  Greece,  is  it  then  the  natural 
SCENERY  of  Greece  which  can  justify  the  tourist  in 
this  preference  ?  Upon  this  subject  it  is  difficult  to 
dispute.  What  a  man  is  likely  to  relish  in  scenery  — 
what  style  or  mode  of  the  natural  picturesque  ;  and, 
secondly,  what  weight  or  value  he  will  allow  to  his  own 
preferences  —  are  questions  exceedingly  variable.   And 
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the  latter  of  these  questions  is  the  more  important,  for 
the  objection  is  far  less  likely  to  arise  against  this 
mode  of  scenery  or  that,  since  every  characteristic 
mode  is  relished  as  a  change,  than  universally  against 
all  modes  alike  as  adequate  indemnifications  for  the 
toils  of  travelling.  Female  travellers  are  apt  to  talk  of 
"  scenery  "  as  all  in  all,  but  men  require  a  social  inter- 
est superadded.  Mere  scenery  palls  upon  the  mind, 
where  it  is  the  sole  and  ever-present  attraction  relied 
on.  It  should  come  unbidden  and  unthought  of,  like 
the  warbling  of  birds,  to  sustain  itself  in  power.  And 
at  feeding-time,  we  observe  that  men  of  all  nations 
and  languages,  Tros  Tyriusve,  grow  savage,  if,  by  a  fine 
scene,  you  endeavor  to  make  amends  for  a  bad  beef- 
steak. The  scenery  of  the  Himalaya  will  not  "  draw 
houses  "  till  it  finds  itself  on  a  line  of  good  hotels. 

This  difilerence,  noted  above,  between  the  knowledge 
and  the  power  of  a  scenery-hunter,  may  be  often  seen 
illustrated  in  the  fields  of  art.  How  common  is  the 
old  sapless  connoisseur  in  pictures,  who  retains  his 
learned  eye  and  his  distinguished  skill,  but  whose  sen- 
sibilities are  as  dry  as  summer  dust  to  the  interests  of 
the  art  ?  On  the  other  hand,  daily  you  see  young  people 
whose  hearts  and  souls  are  in  the  forests  and  the  hills, 
but  for  whom  the  eye  is  perfectly  untutored.  If,  now, 
to  the  differences  in  this  respect  you  add  the  extensive 
differences  which  prevail  as  to  the  kinds  of  scenery,  it 
is  easy  to  understand  how  rich  in  the  materials  for 
schism  must  be  every  party  that  starts  up  on  the  ex- 
citement of  mere  scenery.  Some  laud  the  Caucasus  ; 
some  the  northern  and  eastern  valleys  of  Spain  ;  some 
the  Alpine  scenery  ;  some  the  Pyrenean.  All  these 
25 
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»re  different ;  and  from  all  alike  diifcrs  again  what 
Mr.  Mure  classes  as  the  classical  character  of  or^enery. 
For  this,  he  thinks  a  regular  education  of  the  eye 
requisite.  Such  an  education  he  himself  had  obtained 
from  a  residence  in  Italy.  And,  subject  to  that  condi- 
tion, he  supposes  the  scenery  on  the  Eurotas  (to  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Peloponnesus)  the  most  delightful 
in  Europe.  We  know  not.  It  may  be  so.  For  our- 
selves, the  obscure  sense  of  being  or  moving  under  a  vast 
superincumbency  of  some  great  natural  power,  as  of  a 
mighty  forest,  or  a  trackless  succession  of  mountainous 
labyrinths,  has  a  charm  of  secret  force  far  better  than 
any  distinct  scenes  to  which  we  are  introduced.  Such 
things  ought  not  to  be.  But  still  so  it  is,  that  tours  in 
search  of  the  picturesque  are  particularly  apt  to  break 
up  in  quarrels.  Perhaps  on  the  same  principle  which 
has  caused  a  fact  generally  noticed  —  viz.,  that  conchol- 
ogists,  butterfly-fanciers,  &c.,  are  unusually  prone  to 
commit  felonies,  because  too  little  of  a  human  interest 
circulates  through  their  arid  pursuits.  The  morbid 
irritation  accumulates  until  the  amateur  rushes  out 
with  a  knife,  lets  blood  in  some  quarter,  and  so  restores 
his  own  connection  with  the  vitalities  of  human  nature. 
In  any  case,  we  advise  the  Greek  tourist  to  have  at  least 
two  strings  to  his  bow  besides  scenery. 

III.  — Is  it,  then,  the  monuments  of  the  antique,  the 
memorials  of  Pericles  and  Phidias,  which  a  man  should 
teek  in  Greece?  If  so,  no  great  use  in  going  beyond 
Athens.  Because,  though  more  solemn  images  survive 
in  other  places,  associated  with  powers  more  mysterious 
and  ages  more  remote,  as  the  gate  of  Lions  at  Mycenae, 
or  the  relics  yet  standing  (and  perhaps  to   stand  for 
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ever)  of  Cyclopean  cities,  forms  of  art  that  for  thoii- 
Bands  of  years  have  been  dying  away  through  dimness 
of  outlines  and  vegetable  overgrowth  into  forms  of 
nature  —  yet  in  Athens  only  is  there  a  great  open 
museum  of  such  monuments.  The  Athenian  buildings, 
though  none  of  them  Homeric  in  point  of  origin,  are 
old  enough  for  us.  Two-and-a-half  millennia  satisfy 
our  grovelling  aspirations.  And  Mr.  Mure  himself, 
whilst  insisting  on  their  too  youthful  character,  admits 
that  they  are  "  superior  in  number,  variety,  and  elegance 
to  those  which  the  united  cities  of  Greece  can  now 
show."  Yet  even  these  pure  monuments  have  been 
combined  with  modern  aftergrowths,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Propylyoea,  of  which  multitudes  doubt  [Mr.  Mure 
in  particular]  whether  they  can  now  be  detached  from 
the  connection  with  effect.  For  more  reasons  than  one, 
it  will,  perhaps,  be  advisable  to  leave  them  in  their 
present  condition,  and  that  is  as  hybrid  as  the  popu- 
lation. But  with  respect  to  Athenian  buildings,  it 
strikes  our  feelings,  that  finish  and  harmony  are  essen- 
tial conditions  to  their  effect.  Ruins  are  becoming  to 
Gothic  buildings  ;  decay  is  there  seen  in  a  graceful 
form  ;  but  to  an  Attic  building  decay  is  more  expres- 
sive of  disease  —  it  is  scrofula;  it  is  phagedsenic  ulcer. 
And  unless  the  Bavarian  government  can  do  more  than 
is  now  held  out  or  hoped,  towards  the  restoration  and 
disengagement  of  the  public  buildings  surmounting  the 
city,  we  doubt  whether  there  will  not  be  as  much  of 
pain  as  of  an  artist's  pleasure  in  a  visit  to  the  Athe- 
.lian  capital,  though  now  raised  to  the  rank  of  me- 
tropolis for  universal  Greece. 

IV.  —  There  are,  however,  mixed  monuments,  not 
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utificial  in  their  origin,  but  which  gradually  came  to 
net  upon  the  feelings  as  such  from  their  use  and  habi- 
tual connection  with  human  purposes.  Such  for  in- 
stance is  the  Acro-Corinthus,  of  which  Mr.  Mure  says, 
that  it  "  is  by  far  the  most  striking  object  that  I  have 
ever  seen,  either  abroad  or  at  home.  Neither  the 
Acropolis  of  Athens,  nor  the  Larissa  of  Argos,  nor 
even  Gibraltar,  can  enter  into  the  remotest  competition 
with  this  gigantic  citadel."  Indeed,  when  a  man  is 
aware  of  the  impression  produced  by  a  perpendicular 
rock  over  six  hundred  feet  high,  he  may  judge  of  the 
stupendous  effect  from  a  citadel  rising  almost  insulated 
in  the  centre  of  a  plain,  sloping  to '  the  sea,  and  as- 
cending to  the  height  of  nineteen  hundred  feet. 

Objects  of  this  class,  together  with  the  mournful 
Pelasgic  remains,  the  ruins  or  ruined  plans  which  point 
back  to  Egypt  and  to  Phoenicia,  these  may  serve  as  a 
further  bribe  to  the^  tourist  in  Greece.  If  a  collection 
of  all  the  objects  in  every  class,  according  to  the  best 
order  of  succession  for  the  traveller,  were  arranged 
skilfully,  we  believe  that  a  maritime  circuit  of  Greece, 
with  a  few  landings  and  short  excursions,  would  bring 
the  whole  of  what  is  first-rate  within  a  brief  period  of 
weeks  and  an  easy  effort.  As  to  the  people,  they  will 
become  more  or  less  entitled  to  a  separate  interest, 
according  to  the  improvement  and  improved  popu- 
larity of  their  government.  And  upon  that  will  de- 
pend much  of  the  comfort,  much  even  of  the  safety,  to 
be  looked  for  by  tourists.  The  prospects  at  present  are 
not  brilliant.  A  government  and  a  court,  drawn  from 
a  needy  aristocracy  like  the  Bavarian,  are  not  suited  to 
1  needy  people,  struggling   with   the  difficulties  of  a 
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new  colony.  However,  we  will  hope  for  the  best. 
And  for  the  tourist  in  Greece  as  it  is,  perhaps  Mr. 
Mure's  work  is  the  best  fitted  for  popularity.  He 
touches  all  things  sufficiently,  but  exhausts  none. 
And  we  add,  very  sincerely,  this  antithesis  as  due  to 
him,  that  of  what  may  be  called  personal  guides,  or 
those  who  maintain  a  current  of  personal  interest  in 
their  adventures,  or  in  the  selecting  from  their  private 
experience,  he  is  the  most  learned ;  whilst  of  learned 
guides  he  is,  in  the  sense  explained,  the  most  amus- 
ingly personal. 


CONVERSATION. 


Amongst  the  arts  connected  with  the  elegances  of 
social  life,  in  a  degree  which  nobody  denies,  is  the 
art  of  Conversation  ;  but  in  a  degree  which  almost 
everybody  denies,  if  one  may  judge  by  their  neglect 
of  its  simplest  rules,  this  same  art  is  not  less  con- 
nected with  the  uses  of  social  life  Neither  the 
luxury  of  conversation,  nor  the  possible  benefit  of 
conversation,  is  to  be  under  that  rude  administration 
of  it  which  generally  prevails.  Without  an  art, 
without  some  simple  system  of  rules,  gathered  from 
experience  of  such  contingencies  as  aie  most  likely 
to  mislead  the  practice,  when  left  to  its  own  guid- 
ance, no  act  of  man  nor  effort  accomplishes  its  pur- 
poses in  perfection.  The  sagacious  Greek  would  not 
Bo  much  as  drink  a  glass  of  wine  amongst  a  few  friends 
without  a  systematic  art  to  guide  him,  and  a  regular 
form  of  polity  to  control  him,  which  art  and  which 
polity  (begging  Plato's  pardon)  were  better  than  any 
of  more  ambitious  aim  in  his  Republic.  Every  sym- 
posium had  its  set  of  rules,  and  vigorous  they  were  ; 
bad  its  own  symposiarch  to  govern  it,  and  a  tyrant  he 
was.  Elected  democratically,  he  became,  when  once 
installed,  an  autocrat  not  less  despotic  than  the  King 
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of  Persia.  Purposes  still  more  slight  and  fugitive 
have  been  organized  into  arts.  Taking  soup  grace- 
fully,  under  the  difficulties  opposed  to  it  by  a  dinner 
dress  at  that  time  fashionable,  was  reared  into  an  art 
about  forty-five  years  ago  by  a  Frenchman,  who  lec- 
tured upon  it  to  ladies  in  London  ;  and  the  moat 
brilliant  duchess  of  that  day  was  amongst  his  best 
pupils.  Spitting  —  if  the  reader  will  pardon  the  men- 
tion of  so  gross  a  fact  —  was  shown  to  be  a  very  diffi- 
cult art,  and  publicly  prelected  upon  about  the  same 
time,  in  the  same  great  capital.  The  professors  in 
this  faculty  were  the  hackney-coachmen  ;  the  pupils 
were  gentlemen  who  paid  a  guinea  each  for  three 
lessons  ;  the  chief  problem  in  this  system  of  hydrau- 
lics being  to  throw  the  salivating  column  in  a  para- 
bolic curve  from  the  centre  of  Parliament-street, 
when  driving  four-in-hand,  to  the  foot  pavements, 
right  and  left,  so  as  to  alarm  the  consciences  of 
guilty  peripatetics  on  either  side.  The  ultimate 
problem,  which  closed  the  curriculum  of  study,  was 
held  to  lie  in  spitting  round  a  corner  ;  when  that  was 
mastered,  the  pupil  was  entitled  to  his  doctor's  de- 
gree. Endless  are  the  purposes  of  man,  merely  festal 
or  merely  comic,  and  aiming  but  at  the  momentary 
life  of  a  cloud,  which  have  earned  for  themselves  the 
distinction  and  apparatus  of  a  separate  art.  Yet  for 
conversation,  the  great  paramount  purpose  of  social 
meetings,  no  art  exists  or  has  been  attempted. 

Tliat  seems  strange,  but  is  not  really  so.  A  limited 
process  submits  readily  to  the  limits  of  a  technical 
system  ;  but  a  process  so  unlimited  as  the  inter- 
change of  thought,  seems  to  reject  them.  And  even, 
if  an  art  of  conversation  were  less  unlimited,  the 
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means  of  carrying  such  an  art  into  practical  effect 
amongst  so  vast  a  variety  of  minds,  seem  wanting 
Yet  again,  perhaps,  after  all,  this  may  rest  on  a  mis 
take.  What  we  begin  by  misjudging  is  the  particu 
lar  phasis  of  conversation  which  brings  it  under  the 
control  of  art  and  discipline.  It  is  not  in  its  relation 
to  the  intellect  that  conversation  ever  has  been  im- 
proved or  will  be  improved  primarily,  but  in  its  rela- 
tion to  manners.  Has  a  man  ever  mixed  with  what 
in  technical  phrase  is  called  "  good  company,"  mean- 
ing company  in  the  highest  degree  polished,  company 
which  (being  or  not  being  aristocratic  as  respects  its 
composition)  is  aristocratic  as  respects  the  standard 
of  its  manners  and  usages  ?  If  he  really  has,  and 
does  not  deceive  himself  from  vanity  or  from  pure 
in  acquaintance  with  the  world,  in  that  case  he  must 
have  remarked  the  large  effect  impressed  upon  the 
grace  and  upon  the  freedom  of  conversation  by  a  few 
simple  instincts  of  real  good  breeding.  Good  breed- 
ing—  what  is  it  ?  There  is  no  need  in  this  place  to 
answer  that  question  comprehensively  ;  it  is  sufficient 
to  say,  that  it  is  made  up  chiefly  of  negative  elements  ; 
that  it  shows  itself  far  less  in  what  it  prescribes,  than 
in  what  it  forbids.  Now,  even  under  this  limitation 
of  the  idea,  the  truth  is,  that  more  will  be  done  for 
the  benefit  of  conversation  by  the  simple  magic  of 
good  manners  (that  is,  chiefly  by  a  system  of  for- 
bearances), applied  to  the  besetting  vices  of  social 
intercourse,  than  ever  was  or  can  be  done  by  all 
varieties  of  intellectual  power  assembled  upon  the 
same  arena.  Intellectual  graces  of  the  highest  order 
may  perish  and  confound  each  other  when  exercised 
in  a  spirit  of  ill  temper,  or  under  the  license  of  bad 
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manners  ;  whereas,  very  humble  powers,  when  al- 
lowed to  expand  themselves  colloquially  in  that 
genial  freedom  which  is  possible  only  under  the  most 
absolute  confidence  in  the  self-restraint  of  your  collo- 
cutors, accomplish  their  purpose  to  a  certainty,  if  it 
be  the  ordinary  purpose  of  liberal  amusement,  and 
have  a  chance  of  accomplishing  it  even  when  this 
purpose  is  the  more  ambitious  one  of  communicating 
knowledge  or  exchanging  new  views  upon  truth. 

In  my  own  early  years,  having  been  formed  by 
nature  too  exclusively  and  morbidly  for  solitary  think- 
ing, I  observed  nothing.  Seeming  to  have  eyes,  in 
reality  I  saw  nothing.  But  it  is  a  matter  of  no  very 
uncommon  experience,  that,  whilst  the  mere  observ- 
ers never  become  meditators,  the  mere  meditators, 
on  the  other  hand,  may  finally  ripen  into  close  ob- 
servers. Strength  of  thinking,  through  long  years, 
upon  innumerable  themes,  will  have  the  effect  of  dis- 
closing a  vast  variety  of  questions,  to  which  it  soon 
becomes  apparent  that  answers  are  lurking  up  and 
down  the  whole  field  of  daily  experience ;  and  thus 
an  external  experience  which  was  slighted  in  youth, 
because  it  was  a  dark  cipher  that  could  be  read  into 
no  meaning,  a  kej^  that  answered  to  no  lock,  gradu- 
ally becomes  interesting  as  it  is  found  to  yield  one 
solution  after  another  to  problems  that  have  inde- 
pendently matured  in  the  mind.  Thus,  for  instance, 
upon  the  special  functions  of  conversation,  upon  its 
powers,  its  laws,  its  ordinary  diseases,  and  their  ap- 
propriate remedies,  in  youth  I  never  bestowed  a 
thought  or  a  care.  I  viewed  it,  not  as  one  amongst 
the  gay  ornamental  arts  of  the  intellect,  but  as  one 
amongst  the  dull  necessities  of  business.     Loving 
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solitude  too  much,  I  understood  too  little  the  capaci- 
ties of  colloquial  intercourse.  And  thus  it  is,  though 
not  for  my  reason,  that  most  people  estimate  the  in- 
tellectual relations  of  conversation.  Let  tliese,  how- 
ever, be  what  they  may,  one  thing  seemed  undeni- 
able—  that  this  world  talked  a  great  deal  too  much. 
It  would  be  better  for  all  parties,  if  nine  in  every  ten 
of  the  winged  words  flying  about  in  this  world  (Ho- 
mer's epea  pteroenta)  had  their  feathers  clipped 
amongst  men,  or  even  amongst  women,  who  have  a 
right  to  a  larger  allowance  of  words.  Yet,  as  it  was 
quite  out  of  my  power  to  persuade  the  world  into 
any  such  self-denying  reformation,  it  seemed  equally 
out  of  the  line  of  my  duties  to  nourish  any  moral 
anxiety  in  that  direction.  To  talk  seemed  then  in 
the  same  category  as  to  sleep ;  not  an  accomplish- 
ment, but  a  base  physical  infirmity.  As  a  moralist, 
I  really  was  culpably  careless  upon  the  whole  sub- 
ject. I  cared  as  little  what  absurdities  men  practised 
in  their  vast  tennis-courts  of  conversation,  where  the 
ball  is  flying  backwards  and  forwards  to  no  purpose 
forever,  as  what  tricks  Englishmen  might  play  with 
their  monstrous  national  debt.  Yet  at  length  what 
I  disregarded  on  any  principle  of  moral  usefulness, 
I  came  to  make  an  object  of  the  profoundest  interest 
on  principles  of  art.  Betting,  in  like  manner,  and 
wagering,  which  apparently  had  no  moral  value,  and 
for  that  reason  had  been  always  slighted  as  incon- 
giderable  arts  (though,  by  the  way,  they  always  had 
one  valuable  use,  namely,  that  of  evading  quarrels, 
since  a  bet  summarily  intercepts  an  altercation),  rose 
suddenly  into  a  philosophic  rank,  when  successively 
Huyghens,  the  Bernoullis,  and  De  Moivre,  were  led, 
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by  the  suggestion  of  these  trivial  practices  amongst 
men,  to  throw  the  light  of  a  high  mathematical  anal- 
ysis upon  the  whole  doctrine  of  Chances.  Lord 
Bacon  had  been  led  to  remark  the  capacities  of  con- 
versation as  an  organ  for  sharpening  one  particular 
mode  of  intellectual  power.  Circumstances,  on  the 
other  hand,  led  me  into  remarking  the  special  capaci- 
ties of  conversation,  as  an  organ  for  absolutely 
creating  another  mode  of  power.  Let  a  man  have 
read,  thought,  studied,  as  much  as  he  may,  rarely 
will  he  reach  his  possible  advantages  as  a  ready  man, 
unless  he  has  exercised  his  powers  much  in  conver- 
sation—  that  was  Lord  Bacon's  idea.  Now,  this 
wise  and  useful  remark  points  in  a  direction  not  ob- 
jective, but  subjective  —  that  is,  it  does  not  promise 
any  absolute  extension  to  truth  itself,  but  only  some 
greater  facilities  to  the  man  who  expounds  or  diffuses 
the  truth.  Nothing  will  be  done  for  truth  objectively 
that  would  not  at  any  rate  be  done,  but  subjectively 
it  will  be  done  with  more  fluency,  and  at  less  cost  of 
exertion  to  the  doer.  On  the  contrary,  my  own 
growing  reveries  on  the  latent  powers  of  conversation 
(which,  though  a  thing  that  then  I  hated,  yet  chal- 
lenged at  times  unavoidably  my  attention)  pointed  to 
an  absolute  birth  of  new  insight  into  the  truth  itself, 
as  inseparable  from  the  finer  and  more  scientific  exer- 
cise of  the  talking  art.  It  wouM  not  be  the  brilliancy, 
.the  ease,  or  the  adroitness  of  the  expounder,  that 
would  benefit,  but  the  absolute  interests  of  the  thing 
expounded.  A  feeling  dawned  on  me  of  a  secret 
magic  lurking  in  the  peculiar  life,  velocities,  and  con- 
tagious ardor  of  conversation,  quite  separate  from 
ftny  which  belonged  to  books ;  arming  a  man  with 
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new  forces,  and  not  merely  with  a  new  dexterity  in 
wielding  the  old  ones.  I  felt,  and  in  this  I  could  not 
be  mistaken,  as  too  certainly  it  was  a  fact  of  my  own 
experience,  that  in  the  electric  kindling  of  life  be- 
tween two  minds,  and  far  less  from  the  kindling 
natural  to  conflict  (though  that  also  is  something) 
than  from  the  kindling  through  sympathy  with  the 
object  discussed,  in  its  momentary  coruscation  of 
shifting  phases,  there  sometimes  arise  glimpses  and 
shy  revelations  of  affinity,  suggestion,  relation,  anal- 
ogy, that  could  not  have  been  approached  through 
any  avenues  of  methodical  study.  Great  organists 
find  the  same  effect  of  inspiration,  the  same  result  of 
power  creative  and  revealing,  in  the  mere  movement 
and  velocity  of  their  own  voluntaries,  like  the  heav- 
enly wheels  of  Milton,  throwing  off  fiery  flakes  and 
bickering  flames  ;  these  impromptu  torrents  of  music 
create  rapturous  ^loriYwre,  beyond  all  capacity  in  the 
artist  to  register,  or  afterwards  to  imitate.  The 
reader  must  be  well  aware  that  many  philosophic 
instances  exist  where  a  change  in  the  degree  makes 
a  change  in  the  kind.  Usually  this  is  otherwise  ; 
the  prevailing  rule  is,  that  the  principle  subsists  un- 
affected by  any  possible  variation  in  the  amount  or 
degree  of  the  force.  But  a  large  class  of  exceptions 
must  have  met  the  reader,  though  from  want  of  a 
pencil  he  has  impropei4y  omitted  to  write  them  down 
in  his  pocket-book  —  cases,  namely,  where  upon, 
passing  beyond  a  certain  point  in  the  graduation,  an 
alteration  takes  place  suddenly  in  the  kind  of  effect, 
a  new  direction  is  given  to  the  power.  Some  illus- 
tration of  this  truth  occurs  in  conversation,  where  a 
velocity  in  the  movement  of  thought  is  made  possible 
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(and  often  natural),  greater  than  ever  can  arise  in 
methodical  books  ;  and  where,  secondly,  approxima- 
tions are  more  obvious  and  easily  effected  between 
things  too  remote  for  a  steadier  contemplation.  One 
remarkable  evidence  of  a  specific  power  lying  hid  in 
conversation  may  be  seen  in  such  writings  as  have 
moved  by  impulses  most  nearly  resembling  those  of 
conversation  ;  for  instance,  in  those  of  Edmund  Burke. 
For  one  moment,  reader,  pause  upon  the  spectacle 
of  two  contrasted  intellects,  Burke's  and  Johnson's  : 
one  an  intellect  essentially  going  forward,  governed 
by  the  very  necessity  of  growth  —  by  the  law  of 
motion  in  advance  ;  the  latter,  essentially  an  intellect 
retrogressive,  retrospective,  and  throwing  itself  back 
on  its  own  steps.  This  original  difference  was  aided 
accidentally  in  Burke  by  the  tendencies  of  political 
partisanship,  which,  both  from  moving  amongst  mov- 
ing things  and  uncertainties,  as  compared  with  the 
more  stationary  aspects  of  moral  philosophy,  and 
also  from  its  more  fluctuating  and  fiery  passions, 
must  unavoida.bly  reflect  in  greater  life  the  tumultu- 
ary character  of  conversation.  The  result  from  these 
original  differences  of  intellectual  constitution,  aided 
by  these  secondary  differences  of  pursuit,  is,  that 
Dr.  Johnson  never,  in  any  instance,  grows  a  truth 
before  your  eyes,  whilst  in  the  act  of  delivering  it,  or 
moving  towards  it.  All  that  he  offers  up  to  the  end 
of  the  chapter  he  had  when  he  began.  But  to  Burke, 
Buch  was  the  prodigious  elasticity  of  his  thinking, 
rqually  in  his  conversation  and  in  his  writings,  the 
mere  act  of  movement  became  the  principle  or  cause 
of  movement.  Motion  propagated  motion,  and  life 
Jirew  off  life.     The  very  violence  of  a  projectile,  as 
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thrown  by  him,  caused  it  to  rebound  in  fresh  forms, 
fresh  anfs^les,  splintering,  coruscating,  which  gave  out 
thoughts  as  new  (sLud  that  would  at  the  beginning 
have  been  as  startling)  to  himself  as  they  are  to  his 
reader.  In  this  power,  which  might  be  illustrated 
largely  from  the  writings  of  Burke,  is  seen  something 
allied  to  the  powers  of  a  prophetic  seer,  who  is  com- 
pelled oftentimes  into  seeing  things,  as  unexpected 
by  himself  as  by  others.  Now,  in  conversation,  con- 
sidered as  to  its  tendencies  and  capacities,  there 
sleeps  an  intermitting  spring  of  such  sudden  revela- 
tion, showing  much  of  the  same  general  character ; 
a  power  putting  on  a  character  essentially  differing 
from  the  character  worn  by  the  power  of  books. 

If,  then,  in  the  colloquial  commerce  of  thought, 
there  lurked  a  power  not  shared  by  other  modes  of 
that  great  commerce,  a  power  separate  and  sui 
generis,  next  it  was  apparent  that  a  great  art  must 
exist  somewhere,  applicable  to  this  power  ;  not  in  the 
Pyramids,  or  in  the  tombs  of  Thebes,  but  in  the  un- 
wrought  quarries  of  men's  minds,  so  many  and  so 
dark.  There  was  an  art  missing.  If  an  art,  then  an 
artist  missing.  If  the  art  (as  we  say  of  foreign  mails) 
were  "due,"  then  the  artist  was  "due.''  How  hap- 
pened it  that  this  great  man  never  made  his  appear- 
ance ?  But  perhaps  he  had.  Many  people  think  Dr. 
Johnson  the  exemplar  of  conversational  power.  I 
think  otherwise,  for  reasons  which  I  shall  soon  ex- 
plain, and  far  sooner  I  should  look  for  such  an  exem- 
vlar  in  Burke.  But  neither  Johnson  nor  Burke, 
nowever  they  might  rank  as  powers,  was  the  artist 
that  I  demanded.  Burke  valued  not  at  all  the  repu 
wation   of  a  great   performer  in   conversation  j    he 
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scarcely  contemplated  the  skill  as  having  a  real  exist- 
ence ;  and  a  man  will  never  be  an  artist  who  does 
not  value  his  art,  or  even  recognize  it  as  an  object 
distinctly  defined.  Johnson,  again,  relied  sturdily 
upon  his  natural  powers  for  carrying  him  aggress- 
ively through  all  conversational  occasions  or  difficul- 
ties that  English  society,  from  its  known  character 
and  composition,  could  be  supposed  likely  to  bring 
forward,  without  caring  for  any  art  or  system  of 
rules  that  might  give  further  eflect  to  that  power. 
If  a  man  is  strong  enough  to  knock  down  ninety-nine 
in  a  hundred  of  all  antagonists,  in  spite  of  any  ad- 
vantages as  to  pugilistic  science  which  they  may 
possess  over  himself,  he  is  not  likely  to  care  for  the 
improbable  case  of  a  hundredth  man  appearing  with 
strength  equal  to  his  own,  superadded  to  the  utmost 
excess  of  that  artificial  skill  which  is  wanting  in  him- 
self. Against  such  a  contingency  it  is  not  worth 
while  going  to  the  cost  of  a  regular  pugilistic  train- 
ing. Half  a  century  might  not  bring  up  a  case  of 
actual  call  for  its  application.  Or,  if  it  did,  for  a 
single  extra  case  of  that  nature,  there  would  always 
be  a  resource  in  the  extra  (and,  strictly  speaking, 
foul)  arts  of  kicking,  scratching,  pinching,  and  tear- 
ing hair. 

The  conversational  powers  of  Johnson  were  narrow 
in  compass,  however  strong  witliin  their  own  essen- 
tial limits.  As  a  conditio  sine  qua  nan,  he  did  not 
absolutely  demand  a  personal  contradictor  by  way  of 
*'  stoker  "  to  supply  fuel  and  keep  up  his  steam,  but  he 
demanded  at  least  a  subject  teeming  with  elements  of 
Known  contradictory  opinion,  whether  linked  to  parti- 
wmship  or  not.     His  views  of  all  tnings  tended  tc 
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negation,  never  to  the  positive  and  the  creative 
Ilcnce  may  be  explained  a  fact,  which  cannot  have 
escaped  any  keen  observer  of  those  huge  Johnsonian 
memorabilia  which  we  possess,  namely,  that  the 
g^^ation  of  his  flight  upon  any  one  question  that  ever 
came  before  him  was  so  exceedingly  brief.  There 
was  no  process,  no  evolution,  no  movements  of  self- 
conflict  or  preparation;  —  a  word,  a  distinction,  a 
pointed  antithesis,  and,  above  all,  a  new  abstraction 
of  the  logic  involved  in  some  popular  fallacy,  or 
doubt,  or  prejudice,  or  problem,  formed  the  utmost 
of  his  efforts.  He  dissipated  some  casual  perplexity 
that  had  gathered  in  the  eddies  of  conversation,  but 
he  contributed  nothing  to  any  weightier  interest ;  he 
unchoked  a  strangulated  sewer  in  some  blind  alley, 
but  what  river  is  there  that  felt  his  cleansing  power  ? 
There  is  no  man  that  can  cite  any  single  error  which 
Dr.  Johnson  unmasked,  or  any  important  truth  which 
he  expanded.  Nor  is  this  extraordinary.  Dr.  John- 
son had  not  within  himself  the  fountain  of  such 
power,  having  not  a  brooding  or  naturally  philo- 
sophic intellect.  Philosophy  in  any  acquired  sense 
he  had  none.  How  else  could  it  have  happened  that, 
upon  David  Hartley,  upon  David  Hume,  upon  Voltaire, 
upon  Rousseau,  the  true  or  the  false  philosophy  of 
liis  own  day,  beyond  a  personal  sneer,  founded  on 
Bome  popular  slander,  he  had  nothing  to  say  and 
eaid  nothing  ?  A  new  world  was  moulding  itself  in 
Dr.  Johnson's  meridian  hours,  new  generations  were 
ascending,  and  "other  palms  were  won."  Yet  of 
all  this  the  Doctor  suspected  nothing.  Countrymen 
and  contemporaries  of  the  Doctor's,  brilliant  men, 
^ut  (as  many  think)  trifling  men,  such  as  Horace 
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Walpole  and  Lord  Chesterfield,  already  in  the  middle 
of  that  eighteenth  century,  could  read  the  signs  of 
the  great  changes  advancing,  already  started  in  hor- 
ror  from  the  portents  which  rose  before  them  in  Paris, 
like  the  procession  of  regal  phantoms  before  Macbeth, 
and  have  left  in  their  letters  records  undeniable  (such 
as  nov^r  read  like  Cassandra  prophecies)  that  already 
they  had  noticed  tremors  in  the  ground  below  their 
feet,  and  sounds  in  the  air,  running  before  the  great 
convulsions  under  which  Europe  was  destined  to  rock, 
fall  thirty  years  later.  Many  instances,  during  the 
last  war,  showed  us  that  in  the  frivolous  dandy  might 
often  lurk  the  most  fiery  and  accomplished  of  aides- 
de-camp ;  and  these  cases  show  that  men,  in  whom 
the  world  sees  only  elegant  roues,  sometimes  from 
carelessness,  sometimes  from  want  of  opening  for 
display,  conceal  qualities  of  penetrating  sagacity, 
and  a  learned  spirit  of  observation,  such  as  may  be 
looked  for  vainly  in  persons  of  more  solemn  and  aca- 
demic pretension.  But  there  was  a  greater  defect  in 
Dr.  Johnson,  for  purposes  of  conversation,  than 
merely  want  of  eye  for  the  social  phenomena  rising 
around  him.  He  had  no  eye  for  such  phenomena, 
because  he  had  a  somnolent  want  of  interest  in  them  ; 
and  why?  because  he  had  little  interest  in  man. 
Having  no  sympathy  with  human  nature  in  its  strug- 
gles, or  faith  in  the  progress  of  man,  he  could  not  be 
supposed  to  regard  with  much  interest  any  forerun- 
ning symptoms  of  changes  that  to  him  were  them- 
selves indifferent.  And  the  reason  that  he  felt  thus 
careless  was  the  desponding  taint  in  his  blood.  It 
is  good  to  be  of  a  me.ancholic  temperament,  as  all 
the  ancient  physiologists  held,  but  only  if  the  melan- 
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eholy  is  bilanced  by  fiery  aspiring  qualities,  not 
when  it  gravitates  essentially  to  the  earth.  Hence 
the  drooping,  desponding  character,  and  the  monot- 
ony of  the  estimate  which  Dr.  Johnson  applied  to 
life.  We  were  all,  in  his  view,  miserable,  scrofulous 
wretches;  the  "strumous  diathesis''  was  developed 
in  our  flesh,  or  soon  would  be  ;  and,  but  for  his  piety, 
which  was  the  best  indication  of  some  greatness 
latent  within  him,  he  would  have  suggested  to  all 
mankind  a  nobler  use  for  garters  than  any  which 
regarded  knees.  In  fact,  I  believe,  that  but  for  his 
piety,  he  would  not  only  have  counselled  hanging  in 
general,  but  hanged  himself  in  particular.  Now,  this 
gloomy  temperament,  not  as  an  occasional  but  as  a 
permanent  state,  is  fatal  to  the  power  of  brilliant  con- 
versation, in  so  far  as  that  power  rests  upon  raising 
a  continual  succession  of  topics,  and  not  merely  of 
using  with  lifeless  talent  the  topics  offered  by  others. 
Man  is  the  central  interest  about  which  revolve  all 
the  fleeting  phenomena  of  life  ;  these  secondary  in- 
terests demand  the  first ;  and  with  the  little  knowl- 
edge about  them  which  must  follow  from  little  care 
about  them,  there  can  be  no  salient  fountain  of  con- 
versational themes.  Pectus  —  id  est  quod  disertum 
facit.  From  the  heart,  from  an  interest  of  love  or 
hatred,  of  hope  or  care,  springs  all  permanent  elo- 
quence ;  and  the  elastic  spring  of  conversation  is 
gone,  if  the  talker  is  a  mere  showy  man  of  talent, 
pulling  at  an  oar  which  he  detests 

"What  an  index  might  be  drawn  up  of  subjects 
nteresting  to  human  nature,  and  suggested  by  the 
events  of  the  Johnsonian  period,  upon  which  the 
Doctor  ought  to  have  talked,  and  must  have  talkea 
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kf  his  interest  in  man  had  been  catholic,  bnt  on  which 
the  Doctor  is  not  recorded  to  have  uttered  one  word  ' 
Visiting  Paris  once  in  his  life,  he  applied  himself 
diligently  to  the  measuring  —  of  what?  Of  gilt 
mouldings  and  diapered  panels  1  Yet  books,  it  will 
be  said,  suggest  topics  as  well  as  life,  and  the  moving 
sceneries  of  life.  And  surely  Dr.  Johnson  had  Ms 
fund  to  draw  upon  ?  No  ;  for,  though  he  had  read 
much  in  a  desultory  way,  he  had  studied  nothing ;  * 
and,  without  that  sort  of  systematic  reading,  it  is 
but  a  rare  chance  that  books  can  be  brought  to  bear 
effectually,  and  yet  indirectly,  upon  conversation ; 
whilst  to  make  them  directly  and  formally  the  sub- 
jects of  discussion,  presupposes  either  a  learned  au- 
dience, or,  if  the  audience  is  not  so,  much  pedantry 
and  much  arrogance  in  the  talker. 

**'Had  studied  nothing.'* — It  may  be  doubted  whether  Dr. 
Johnson  understood  any  one  thing  thoroughly,  except  Latin  ;  not 
that  he  understood  even  that  with  the  elaborate  and  circumstantial 
accuracy  required  for  the  editing  critically  of  a  Latin  classic.  But 
if  he  had  less  than  thaty  he  also  had  more  ;  he  possessed  that  lan- 
guage in  a  way  that  no  extent  of  mere  critical  knowledge  could 
confer.  He  wrote  it  genially,  not  as  one  translating  into  it  pain- 
fully from  English,  but  as  one  using  it  for  his  original  organ  of 
thinking.  And  in  Latin  verse  he  expressed  himself  at  times  with 
the  energy  and  freedom  of  a  Roman  With  Greek  his  acquaint* 
aaoe  was  far  more  slender 
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The  flight  of  our  human  hours,  not  really  more 
rapid  at  any  one  moment  than  another,  yet  oftentimes 
to  our  feelings  seems  more  rapid,  and  this  flight 
startles  us  like  guilty  things  with  a  more  affecting 
sense  of  its  rapidity,  when  a  distant  church-clock 
strikes  in  the  night-time,  or,  when,  upon  some  solemn 
summer  evening,  the  sun's  disk,  after  settling  for  a 
minute  with  farewell  horizontal  rays,  suddenly  drops 
out  of  sight.  The  record  of  our  loss  in  such  a  case 
seems  to  us  the  first  intimation  of  its  possibility ;  as 
if  we  could  not  be  made  sensible  that  the  hours  were 
perishable  until  it  is  announced  to  us  that  already 
they  have  perished.  We  feel  a  perplexity  of  distress 
when  that  which  seems  to  us  the  crudest  of  injuries, 
a  robbery  committed  upon  our  dearest  possession  by 
the  conspiracy  of  the  world  outside,  seems  also  as  in 
part  a  robbery  sanctioned  by  our  own  collusion.  The 
world,  and  the  customs  of  the  world,  never  cease  to 
levy  taxes  upon  our  time  ;  that  is  true,  and  so  far  the 
blame  is  not  ours  ;  but  the  particular  degree  in  which 
we  suffer  by  this  robbery  depends  much  upon  the 
weakness  with  which  we  ourselves  become  parties  to 
the  wrong,  or  the  energy  with  which  we  resist  it. 
Resisting  or  not,  however,  we  are  doomed  to  suffer  a 
bitter  pang  as  often  as  the  irrecoverable  flight  of  our 
time  is  brought  home  with  keenness  to  our  hearts. 
The  spectacle  of  a  lady  floating  over  the  sea  in  a 
boat,  and  waking  suddenly  from  sleep  to  find  her 
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magnificent  ropes  of  pearl-necklace  by  some  accident 
detached  at  one  end  from  its  fastenings,  the  loose 
string  hanging  down  into  the  water,  and  pearl  after 
pearl  slipping  off  forever  into  the  abyss,  brings  before 
us  the  sadness  of  the  case.  That  particular  pearl, 
which  at  the  very  moment  is  rolling  oiF  into  the  un- 
searchable deeps,  carries  its  own  separate  reproach 
to  the  lady's  heart.  But  it  is  more  deeply  reproach- 
ful as  the  representative  of  so  many  others,  uncounted 
pearls,  that  have  already  been  swallowed  up  irrecov- 
erably whilst  she  was  yet  sleeping,  and  of  many 
beside  that  must  follow  before  any  remedy  can  be 
applied  to  what  we  may  call  this  jewelly  hemor- 
rhage. A  constant  hemorrhage  of  the  same  kind  is 
wasting  our  jewelly  hours.  A  day  has  perished  from 
our  brief  calendar  of  days,  and  that  we  could  endure ; 
but  this  day  is  no  more  than  the  reiteration  of  many 
other  days,  days  counted  by  thousands,  that  have 
perished  to  the  same  extent  and  by  the  same  unhappy 
means,  namely,  the  evil  usages  of  the  world  made 
effectual  and  ratified  by  our  own  lachete.  Bitter  is 
the  upbraiding  which  we  seem  to  hear  from  a  secret 
monitor, —  "My  friend,  you  make  very  free  with 
your  days  ;  pray,  how  many  do  you  expect  to  have  ? 
What  is  your  rental,  as  regards  the  total  harvest  of 
days  which  this  life  is  likely  to  yield  ?  "  Let  us  con- 
sider. Three-score  years  and  ten  produce  a  total  sum 
of  twenty-five  thousand  five  hundred  and  fifty  days  ; 
to  say  nothing  of  some  seventeen  or  eighteen  more 
that  will  be  payable  to  you  as  a  bonus  on  account  of 
leap-j^ears.  Now,  out  of  this  total,  one  third  must 
be  deducted  at  a  blow  for  a  single  item,  namely, 
Bleep.     Next,  on   account  of  illness,  of  recreation, 
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and  the  serious  occupations  spread  over  the  surface 
of  life,  it  v^ill  be  little  enough  to  deduct  another  third. 
Recollect  also  that  twenty  years  v^^ill  have  gone  from 
the  earlier  end  of  your  life  (namely,  above  seven 
thousand  days)  before  you  can  have  attained  any 
skill  or  system,  or  any  definite  purpose,  in  the  distri- 
bution of  your  time.  Lastly,  for  that  single  item 
which,  amongst  the  Roman  armies,  was  indicated  by 
the  technical  phrase  "  corpus  curare, ^^  tendance  on 
the  animal  necessities,  namely,  eating,  drinking, 
washing,  bathing,  and  exercise,  deduct  the  smallest 
allowance  consistent  with  propriety,  and,  upon  sum- 
ming up  all  these  appropriations,  you  will  not  find  so 
much  as  four  thousand  days  left  disposable  for  direct 
intellectual  culture.  Four  thousand,  or  forty  hun- 
dreds, will  be  a  hundred  forties  ;  that  is,  according 
to  the  lax  Hebrew  method  of  indicating  six  weeks  by 
the  phrase  of  "forty  days,"  you  will  have  a  hundred 
bills  or  drafts  on  Father  Time,  value  six  weeks  each, 
as  the  whole  period  available  for  intellectual  labor. 
A  solid  block  of  about  eleven  and  a  half  continuous 
years  is  all  that  a  long  life  will  furnish  for  the  devel- 
opment of  what  is  most  august  in  man^s  nature. 
After  that,  the  night  comes  when  no  man  can  work ; 
brain  and  arm  will  be  alike  unserviceable  ;  or,  if  the 
life  should  be  unusually  extended,  the  vital  powers 
will  be  drooping  as  regards  all  motions  in  advance. 

Limited  thus  severely  in  his  direct  approaches  to 
knowledge,  and  in  his  approaches  to  that  which  is  a 
thousand  times  more  important  than  knowledge, 
aaraely,  the  conduct  and  discipline  of  the  knowing 
^ulty,  the  more  clamorous  is  the  necessity  that  a 
wise  man  should  turn  to  account  any  indirect  and 
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Bupplementary  means  towards  the  same  ends ;  and 
amongst  these  means  a  chief  one  by  right  and  poten- 
tially IS  CONVERSATION.  Evcn  the  primary  means, 
Dooks,  study,  and  meditation,  through  errors  from 
without  and  errors  from  within,  are  not  that  which 
they  might  be  made.  Too  constantly,  when  review-" 
ing  his  own  efforts  for  improvement,  a  man  has  reason 
to  say  (indignantly,  as  one  injured  by  others ;  peni- 
teiitially,  as  contributing  to  this  injury  himself), 
"  Much  of  my  studies  have  been  thrown  away  ;  many 
books  which  were  useless,  or  worse  than  useless,  I 
have  read ;  many  books  which  ought  to  have  been 
read,  I  have  left  unread ;  such  is  the  sad  necessity 
under  the  absence  of  all  preconceived  plan  ;  and  the 
proper  road  is  first  ascertained  when  the  journey  is 
drawing  to  its  close."  In  a  wilderness  so  vast  as 
that  of  books,  to  go  astray  often  and  widely  is  par- 
donable, because  it  is  inevitable  ;  and  in  proportion 
as  the  errors  on  this  primary  field  of  study  have  been 
great,  it  is  important  to  have  reaped  some  compen- 
satory benefits  on  the  secondary  field  of  conversation. 
Books  teach  by  one  machinery,  conversation  by 
another ;  and,  if  these  resources  were  trained  into 
correspondence  to  their  own  separate  ideals,  they 
might  become  reciprocally  the  complements  of  each 
other.  The  false  selection  of  books,  for  instance, 
might  often  be  rectified  at  once  by  the  frank  collation 
of  experiences  which  takes  place  in  miscellaneous 
collociuial  intercourse.  But  other  and  greater  advan- 
tages belong  to  conversation  for  the  effectual  pro- 
motion of  intellectual  culture.  Social  discussion 
supplies  the  natural  integration  for  the  deficiencies 
of  )jrivate  and  sequestered  study.  Simply  to  rehearse, 
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ttimply  t(»  express  in  words  amongst  familiar  fi lends, 
one's  own  intellectual  perplexities,  is  oftentimes  to 
clear  them  up.  It  is  well  known  that  the  best  means 
of  learning  is  by  teaching ;  the  effort  that  is  made 
for  others  is  made  eventually  for  ourselves  ;  and  the 
readiest  method  of  illuminating  obscure  conceptions, 
or  maturing  such  as  are  crude,  lies  in  an  earnest 
effort  to  make  them  apprehensible  by  others.  Even 
this  is  but  one  amongst  the  functions  fulfilled  by 
conversation.  Each  separate  individual  in  a  company 
is  likely  to  see  any  problem  or  idea  under  some  dif- 
ference of  angle.  Each  may  have  some  difference 
of  views  to  contribute,  derived  either  from  a  different 
course  of  reading,  or  a  different  tenor  of  reflection, 
or  perhaps  a  different  train  of  experience.  The  ad- 
vantages of  colloquial  discussion  are  not  only  often 
commensurate  in  degree  to  those  of  study,  but  they 
recommend  themselves  also  as  being  different  in 
kind;  they  are  special  and  sui  generis.  It  must, 
therefore,  be  important  that  so  great  an  organ  of 
intellectual  development  should  not  be  neutralized 
by  mismanagement,  as  generally  it  is,  or  neglected 
through  insensibility  to  its  latent  capacities.  The 
Importance  of  the  subject  should  be  measured  by  its 
relation  to  the  interests  of  the  intellect ;  and  on  this 
principle  we  do  not  scruple  to  think  that,  in  review- 
ing our  own  experience  of  the  causes  most  commonly 
at  war  with  the  free  movement  of  conversation  as  it 
ought  to  be,  we  are  in  effect  contributing  hints  for  a 
new  chapter  in  any  future  "Essay  on  the  Improve- 
ment of  the  Mind.''  Watts'  book  under  that  title  is 
really  of  little  practical  use,  nor  would  it  ever  have 
been  thought  so  had  it  not  been  patronized,  in  a 
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Bpirit  of  partisanship,  by  a  particular  section  cf  reli- 
gious dissenters.  Wherever  that  happens,  the  fortune 
of  a  book  is  made  ;  for  the  sectarian  impulse  creates 
a  sensible  current  in  favor  of  the  book  ;  and  the  gen- 
eral or  neutral  reader  yields  passively  to  the  motion 
of  the  current,  without  knowing  or  caring  to  know 
whence  it  is  derived. 

Our  remarks  must  of  necessity  be  cursory  here,  so 
that  they  will  not  need  or  permit  much  preparation  ; 
but  one  distinction,  which  is  likely  to  strike  on  some 
minds,  as  to  the  two  different  purposes  of  conversa- 
tion, ought  to  be  noticed,  since  otherwise  it  will  seem 
doubtful  whether  we  have  not  confounded  them  ;  or, 
secondly,  if  we  have  not  confounded  them,  which  of 
the  two  it  is  that  our  remarks  contemplate.  In 
speaking  above  of  conversation,  we  have  fixed  our 
view  on  those  uses  of  conversation  which  are  minis- 
terial to  intellectual  culture ;  but,  in  relation  to  the 
majority  of  men,  conversation  is  far  less  valuable  as 
an  organ  of  intellectual  culture  than  of  social  enjoy- 
ment. For  one  man  interested  in  conversation  as  a 
means  of  advancing  his  studies,  there  are  fifty  men 
whose  interest  in  conversation  points  exclusively  to 
convivial  pleasure.  This,  as  being  a  more  extensive 
function  of  conversation,  is  so  far  the  more  dignified 
function  ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  such  a  purpose 
as  direct  mental  improvement  seems  by  its  superior 
gravity  to  challenge  the  higher  rank.  Yet,  in  fact, 
even  here  the  more  general  purpose  of  conversation 
takes  precedency  ;  for,  when  dedicated  to  the  objects 
of  festal  delight,  conversation  rises  by  its  tendency 
to  the  rank  of  a  fine  art.  It  is  true  that  not  one  man 
in  a  millit^n  rises  to  any  distinction  in  this  art ;  nor, 
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whatever  France  may  conceit  of  herself,  has  any  ono 
nation,  amongst  other  nations,  a  real  precedency  in 
this  art.  The  artists  are  rare  indeed  ;  but  still  the 
art,  as  distinguished  from  the  artist,  may,  by  its  dif- 
ficulties, by  the  quality  of  its  graces,  and  by  the 
range  of  its  possible  brilliances,  take  rank  as  a  fnie 
art ;  or,  at  all  events,  according  to  its  powers  of  exe- 
cution, it  tends  to  that  rank  ;  whereas  the  best  order 
of  conversation  that  is  simply  ministerial  to  a  purpose 
of  use,  cannot  pretend  to  a  higher  name  than  that  of 
a  mechanic  art.  But  these  distinctions,  though  they 
would  form  the  grounds  of  a  separate  treatment  in  a 
regular  treatise  on  conversation,  may  be  practically 
neglected  on  this  occasion,  because  the  hints  offered, 
by  the  generality  of  the  terms  in  which  they  express 
themselves,  may  be  applied  indifferently  to  either 
class  of  conversation.  The  main  diseases,  indeed, 
which  obstruct  the  healthy  movement  of  conversa- 
tion, recur  everywhere  ;  and  alike  whether  the  object 
be  pleasure  or  profit  in  the  free  interchange  of 
thought,  almost  universally  that  free  interchange  is 
obstructed  in  the  very  same  way,  by  the  very  same 
defect  of  any  controlling  principle  for  sustaining  the 
general  rights  and  interests  of  the  company,  and  by 
the  same  vices  of  self-indulgent  indolence,  or  of  cal- 
lous selfishness,  or  of  insolent  vanity,  in  the  individ- 
ual talkers. 

Let  us  fall  back  on  the  recollections  of  our  own 
experience.  In  the  course  of  our  life  we  have  heard 
much  of  what  was  reputed  to  be  the  select  conversa- 
tion of  the  day,  and  we  have  heard  many  of  those 
who  figured  a.  the  moment  as  effective  talkers  ;  yet 
in  mere  sincerity,  and  without  a  vestige  of  misan- 
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fchropic  retrospect,  we  must  say,  that  never  once  has 
it  happened  to  us  to  come  away  from  any  display  of 
that  nature  without  intense  disappointment ;  and  it 
always  appeared  to  us  that  this  failure  (which  soon 
ceased  to  be  a  disappointment)  was  inevitable  by  a 
necessity  of  the  case.  For  here  lay  the  stress  of  the 
dijBficulty  ;  almost  all  depends,  in  most  trials  of  skill, 
upon  the  parity  of  those  who  are  matched  against 
each  other.  An  ignorant  person  supposes  that,  to 
an  able  disputant,  it  must  be  an  advantge  to  have  a 
feeble  opponent ;  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  ruin 
to  him  ;  for  he  cannot  display  his  own  powers  but 
through  something  of  a  corresponding  power  in  the 
resistance  of  his  antagonist.  A  brilliant  fencer  is 
lost  and  confounded  in  playing  with  a  novice ;  and 
the  same  thing  takes  place  in  playing  at  ball,  or  bat- 
tledore, or  in  dancing,  where  a  powerless  partner 
does  not  enable  you  to  shine  the  more,  but  reduces 
you  to  mere  helplessness,  and  takes  the  wind  alto- 
gether out  of  your  sails.  Now,  if  by  some  rare  good 
luck  the  great  talker  —  the  protagonist  —  of  the  even- 
ing has  been  provided  with  a  commensurate  second, 
it  is  just  possible  that  something  like  a  brilliant  "  pas- 
sage of  arms  "  may  be  the  result,  though  much,  even 
in  that  case,  will  depend  on  the  chances  of  the  mo- 
ment for  furnishing  a  fortunate  theme ;  and  even 
then,  amongst  the  superior  part  of  the  company,  a 
feeling  of  deep  vulgarity  and  of  mountebank  display 
is  inseparable  from  such  an  ostentatious  duel  of  wit. 
On  the  other  hand,  supposing  your  great. talker  to  be 
received  like  any  other  visitor,  and  turned  loose  upon 
the  company,  then  he  must  do  one  of  two  things  ; 
either  he  will  talk  upon  outre  subjects  specialjy 
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tabooed  to  his  own  private  use,  in  which  case  the 
great  man  has  the  air  of  a  quack-doctor  addressing 
a  mob  from  a  street  stage  ;  or  else  he  will  talk  like 
ordinary  people  upon  popular  topics  ;  in  which  case 
the  company,  out  of  natural  politeness,  that  they 
may  not  seem  to  be  staring  at  him  as  a  lion,  will 
hasten  to  meet  him  in  the  same  style  ;  the  conversa- 
tion will  become  general ;  the  great  man  will  seem 
reasonable  and  well-bred  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  we 
grieve  to  say  it,  the  great  man  will  have  been  ex- 
tinguished by  being  drawn  off  from  his  exclusive 
ground.  The  dilemma,  in  short,  is  this  :  if  the  great 
talker  attempts  the  plan  of  showing  off  by  firing 
cannon-shot  when  everybody  else  is  contented  with 
musketry,  then  undoubtedly  he  produces  an  impres- 
sion, but  at  the  expense  of  insulating  himself  from 
the  sympathies  of  the  company,  and  standing  aloof 
as  a  sort  of.  monster  hired  to  play  tricks  of  funambu- 
lism for  the  night.  Yet  again,  if  he  contents  himself 
with  a  musket  like  other  people,  then  for  us,  from 
whom  he  modestly  hides  his  talent  under  a  bushel, 
in  what  respect  is  he  different  from  the  man  who  has 
no  such  talent  ? 

**  If  she  be  not  fair  to  me, 
What  care  I  how  fair  she  be  ?  '* 

The  reader,  therefore,  may  take  it  upon  the  a  priori 
logic  of  this  dilemma,  or  upon  the  evidence  of  our 
own  experience,  that  all  reputation  for  brilliant  talk- 
ing is  a  visionary  thing,  and  rests  upon  a  sheer  im- 
possibility, namely,  upon  such  a  histrionic  perform- 
ance in  a  state  of  insulation  from  the  rest  of  the 
•\ompany  as  could  not  be  effected,  even  for  a  single 
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fcime,  without  a  rare  and  difficult  collusion,  and  could 
not,  even  for  that  single  time,  be  endurable  to  a  man 
of  delicate  and  honorable  sensibilities. 

Yet  surely  Coleridge  had  such  a  reputation,  and 
without  needing  any  collusion  at  all ;  for  Coleridge, 
unless  he  could  have  all  the  talk,  would  have  none. 
But  then  this  was  not  conversation  ;  it  was  not  col- 
loquium, or  talking  with  the  company,  but  aUoquium, 
or  talking  to  the  company.  As  Madame  de  Stael  ob- 
served, Coleridge  talked,  and  could  talk,  only  by  mon- 
ologue. Such  a  mode  of  systematic  trespass  upon 
the  conversational  rights  of  a  whole  party,  gathered 
together  under  pretence  of  amusement,  is  fatal  to 
every  purpose  of  social  intercourse,  whether  that  pur- 
pose be  connected  with  direct  use  and  the  service  of 
the  intellect,  or  with  the  general  graces  and  amenities 
of  life.  The  result  is  the  same,  under  whatever  im- 
pulse such  an  outrage  is  practised  ;  but  the  impulse 
is  not  always  the  same  ;  it  varies  ;  and  so  far  the 
criminal  intention  varies.  In  some  people  this  gross 
excess  takes  its  rise  in  pure  arrogance.  They  are 
fully  aware  of  their  own  intrusion  upon  the  general 
privileges  of  the  company  ;  they  are  aware  of  the 
temper  in  which  it  is  likely  to  be  received  ;  but  they 
persist  wilfully  in  the  wrong,  as  a  sort  of  homage 
levied  compulsorily  upon  those  who  may  wish  to  re- 
sist it,  but  hardly  can  do  so  without  a  violent  inter- 
luption,  wearing  the  same  shape  of  indecorum  as 
that  which  they  resent.  In  most  people,  l^owever, 
it  is  not  arrogance  which  prompts  this  capital  offence 
against  social  rights,  but  a  blind  selfishness,  yielding 
passively  to  its  own  instincts,  without  being  distinctly 
aware  of  the  degree  in  which   this  self-indulgence 
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trespasses  on  the  rights  of  others.  We  see  the  same 
temper  illustrated  at  times  in  travelling  ;  a  brutal 
person,  as  we  are  disposed  at  first  to  pronounce  him, 
but  more  frequently  one  who  yields  unconsciously  to 
a  lethargy  of  selfishness,  plants  himself  at  the  public 
fireplace,  so  as  to  exclude  his  fellow-travellers  from 
all  but  a  fraction  of  the  warmth.  Yet  he  does  not 
do  this  in  a  spirit  of  wilful  aggression  upon  others  ; 
he  has  but  a  glimmering  suspicion  of  the  odious 
shape  which  his  own  act  assumes  to  others,  for  the 
luxurious  torpor  of  self-indulgence  has  extended  its 
mists  to  the  energy  and  clearness  of  his  perceptions. 
Meantime,  Coleridge's  habit  of  soliloquizing  through 
a  whole  evening  of  four  or  five  hours  had  its  origin 
neither  in  arrogance  nor  in  absolute  selfishness.  The 
fact  was  that  he  could  not  talk  unless  he  were  unin- 
terrupted, and  unless  he  were  able  to  count  upon  this 
concession  from  the  company.  It  was  a  silent  con- 
tract between  him  and  his  hearers,  that  nobody 
should  speak  but  himself.  If  any  man  objected  to 
this  arrangement,  why  did  he  come  ?  For  the  cus- 
tom of  the  place,  the  lex  loci,  being  notorious,  by 
coming  at  all  he  was  understood  to  profess  his  alle- 
giance to  the  autocrat  who  presided.  It  was  not, 
therefore,  by  an  insolent  usurpation  that  Coleridge 
persisted  in  monology  through  his  whole  life,  but  in 
virtue  of  a  concession  from  the  kindness  and  respect 
of  his  friends.  You  could  not  be  angry  with  him  for 
using  hyif  privilege,  for  it  was  a  privilege  conferred 
by  others,  and  a  privilege  which  he  was  ready  to  re- 
sign as  soon  as  any  man  demurred  to  it.  But  though 
reconciled  to  it  by  these  considerations,  and  by  the 
ability  with  which  he  used  it,  you  could  not  but  feeJ 
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hat  it  worked  ill  for  all  parties.  Himself  it  tempted 
oftentimes  into  pure  garrulity  of  egotism,  and  the  lis- 
teners it  reduced  to  a  state  of  debilitated  sympathy 
or  of  absolute  torpor.  Prevented  by  the  custom  from 
putting  questions,  from  proposing  doubts,  from  ask- 
ing for  explanations,  reacting  by  no  mode  of  mental 
activity,  and  condemned  also  to  the  mental  distress 
of  hearing  opinions  or  doctrines  stream  past  them  by 
flights  which  they  must  not  arrest  for  a  moment,  so 
as  even  to  take  a  note  of  them,  and  which  yet  they 
could  not  often  understand,  or,  seeming  to  under- 
stand, could  not  always  approve,  the  audience  sank 
at  times  into  a  listless  condition  of  inanimate  vacuity. 
To  be  acted  upon  forever,  but  never  to  react,  is  fatal 
to  the  very  powers  by  which  sympathy  must  grow, 
or  by  which  intelligent  admiration  can  be  evoked. 
For  his  own  sake,  it  was  Coleridge's  interest  to  have 
forced  his  hearers  into  the  active  commerce  of  ques- 
tion and  answer,  of  objection  and  demur.  Not  other- 
wise was  it  possible  that  even  the  attention  could  be 
kept  from  drooping,  or  the  coherency  and  depend- 
ency of  the  arguments  be  forced  into  light. 

The  French  rarely  make  a  mistake  of  this  nature. 
The  graceful  levity  of  the  nation  could  not  easily  err 
in  this  direction,  nor  tolerate  such  deliration  in  the 
greatest  of  men.  Not  the  gay  temperament  only  of 
the  French  people;  but  the  particular  qualities  of  the 
French  language,  which  (however  poor  for  the  higher 
purposes  of  passion)  is  rich  beyond  all  others  for  pur- 
poses of  social  intercourse,  prompt  them  to  rapid  and 
vivacious  exchange  of  thought.  Tediousness,  there- 
fore, above  all  other  vices,  finds  no  countenance  or 
indulgence  amongst  the  French,  excepting  always  in 
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two  memorable  cases,  namely,  first,  the  case  of  tragic 
dialogue  on  the  stage,  which  is  privileged  to  bo 
tedious  by  usage  and  tradition  ;  and,  secondly,  the 
case  (authorized  by  the  best  usages  in  living  societ;^) 
of  narrators  or  raconteurs.  This  is  a  shocking  anom- 
aly in  the  code  of  French  good  taste  as  applied  to 
conversation.  Of  all  the  bores  whom  man  in  his  folly 
hesitates  to  hang,  and  heaven  in  its  mysterious  wis- 
dom suffers  to  propagate  their  species,  the  most 
insufferable  is  the  teller  of  "  good  stories, '^  — a  nui- 
sance that  should  be  put  down  by  cudgelling,  by 
submersion  in  horse-ponds,  or  any  mode  of  abate- 
ment, as  summarily  as  men  would  combine  to  suffo- 
cate a  vampyre  or  a  mad  dog.  This  case  excepted, 
however,  the  French  have  the  keenest  possible  sense 
of  all  that  is  odious  and  all  that  is  ludicrous  in  pros- 
ing, and  universally  have  a  horror  of  des  longuers. 
It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  Madame  de  Stael 
noticed  little  as  extraordinary  in  Coleridge  beyond 
this  one  capital  monstrosity  of  unlimited  soliloquy, 
that  being  a  peculiarity  which  she  never  could  have 
witnessed  in  France  ;  and,  considering  the  burnish 
of  her  French  tastes  in  all  that  concerned  colloquial 
characteristics,  it  is  creditable  to  her  forbearance  that 
she  noticed  even  this  rather  as  a  memorable  fact  than 
as  the  inhuman  fault  which  it  was.  On  the  other 
hand,  Coleridge  was  not  so  forbearing  as  regarded 
the  brilliant  French  lady.  He  spoke  of  her  to  our- 
selves as  a  very  frivolous  person,  and  in  short  sum- 
mary terms  that  disdained  to  linger  upon  a  subject 
BO  inconsiderable.  It  is  remarkable  that  Goethe  and 
Schiller  both  conversed  with  Madame  de  Stael,  like 
Coleridge,  and  both  spoke  of  her  afterwards  in  the 
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same  disparaging  terms  as  Coleridge.  But  it  is 
equally  remarkable  that  Baron  William  Humboldt, 
who  was  personally  acquainted  with  all  the  four 
parties, —  Madame  de  Stael,  Goethe,  Schiller,  and 
Coleridge, —  gave  it  as  his  opinion  (in  letters  subse- 
quently published)  that  the  lady  had  been  calumni- 
ated through  a  very  ignoble  cause,  namely,  mere 
ignorance  of  the  French  language,  or,  at  least,  non- 
familiarity  with  the  fluencies  of  oral  French.  Neither 
Goethe  nor  Schiller,  though  well  acquainted  with 
written  French,  had  any  command  of  it  for  purposes 
of  rapid  conversation  ;  and  Humboldt  supposes  that 
mere  spite  at  the  trouble  which  they  found  in  limping 
after  the  lady  so  as  to  catch  one  thought  that  she 
uttered,  had  been  the  true  cause  of  their  unfavorable 
sentence  upon  her.  Not  malice  aforethought,  so 
much  as  vindictive  fury  for  the  sufferings  they  had 
endured,  accounted  for  their  severity  in  the  opinion 
of  the  diplomatic  baron.  He  did  not  extend  the 
same  explanation  to  Coleridge's  case,  because,  though 
even  then  in  habits  of  intercourse  with  Coleridge,  he 
had  not  heard  of  his  interview  with  the  lady,  nor  of 
the  results  from  that  interview  ;  else  what  was  true  of 
the  two  German  wits  was  true  a  fortiori  of  Cole- 
ridge ;  the  Germans  at  least  read  French  and  talked 
it  sloA^ly,  and  occasionally  understood  it  when  talked 
by  others.  But  Coleridge  did  none  of  these  things 
We  are  all  of  us  well  aware  that  Madame  de  Stael 
was  not  a  trifler  ;  nay,  that  she  gave  utterance  at 
limes  to  truths  as  worthy  to  be  held  oracular  as  any 
that  were  uttered  by  the  three  inspired  wits  —  all  phi- 
losophers, and  bound  to  truth  —  but  all  poets,  and 
privileged  to  be  wayward.  This  we  may  collect 
27 
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from  these  anecdotes,  that  people  accustomed  to  col- 
loquial despotism,  and  who  wield  a  sceptre  within  a 
circle  of  their  own,  are  no  longer  capable  of  impartial 
judgMuents,  and  do  not  accommodate  themselves  with 
patience,  or  even  with  justice,  to  the  pretensions  of 
rivals  ;  and  were  it  only  for  this  result  of  conversa- 
tional tyranny,  it  calls  clamorously  for  extinction  by 
some  combined  action  upon  the  part  of  society. 

Is  such  a  combination  on  the  part  of  society  possi- 
ble as  a  sustained  effort  ?  We  imagine  that  it  is  in 
these  times,  and  will  be  more  so  in  the  times  whicn 
are  coming.  Formerly  the  social  meetings  of  men 
and  women,  except  only  in  capital  cities,  were  few ; 
and  even  in  such  cities  the  infusion  of  female  influence 
was  not  broad  and  powerful  enough  for  the  correction 
of  those  great  aberrations  from  just  ideals  which  dis- 
figured social  intercourse.  But  great  changes  are 
proceeding  ;  were  it  only  by  the  vast  revolution  in 
our  means  of  intercourse,  laying  open  every  village 
to  the  contagion  of  social  temptations,  the  world  of 
western  Europe  is  tending  more  and  more  to  a  mode 
of  living  in  public.  Under  such  a  law  of  life,  conver- 
sation becomes  a  vital  interest  of  every  hour,  that 
can  no  more  suffer  interruption  from  individual  ca- 
price or  arrogance  than  the  animal  process  of  respir- 
ation from  transient  disturbances  of  health.  Once, 
when  travelling  was  rare,  there  was  no  fixed  law  foi 
the  usages  of  public  rooms  in  inns  or  coffee-houses  ; 
the  courtesy  of  individuals  was  the  tenure  by  which 
men  held  their  rights.  If  a  morose  person  detained 
the  newspaper  for  hours,  there  was  no  remedy.  At 
present,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
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there   are  strict  regulations,  which  secure  to  each 
individual  bis  own  share  of  the  common  rights. 

A  corresponding  change  will  gradually  take  place 
in  the  usages  which  regulate  conversation.  It  will 
come  to  be  considered  an  infringement  of  the  general 
rights  for  any  man  to  detain  the  conversation,  or 
arrest  its  movement,  for  more  than  a  short  space  of 
time,  which  gradually  will  be  more  and  more  defined. 
This  one  curtailment  of  arrogant  pretensions  will 
lead  to  others.  Egotism  will  no  longer  fi*eeze  the 
openings  to  intellectual  discussions ;  and  conversa- 
tion will  then  become,  what  it  never  has  been  before, 
a  powerful  ally  of  education,  and  generally  of  self- 
culture.  The  main  diseases  that  besiege  conversa- 
tion at  present  are  —  1st.  The  want  of  timing.  Those 
who  are  not  recalled,  by  a  sense  of  courtesy  and 
equity,  to  the  continual  remembrance  that,  in  appro- 
priating too  large  a  share  of  the  conversation,  they 
are  committing  a  fraud  upon  their  companions,  are 
beyond  all  control  of  monitory  hints  or  of  reproof, 
which  does  not  take  a  direct  and  open  shape  of  per- 
sonal remonstrance  ;  but  this,  where  the  purpose  of 
the  assembly  is  festive  and  convivial,  bears  too  harsh 
an  expression  for  most  people's  feelings.  That  ob- 
jection, however,  would  not  apply  to  any  mode  of  ad- 
monition that  was  universally  established.  A  public 
memento  carries  with  it  no  personality.  For  in- 
Btance,  in  the  Roman  law-courts,  no  advocate  com- 
plained of  the  clepsydra,  or  water  timepiece,  which 
regulated  the  duration  of  his  pleadings.  Now,  such 
a  contrivance  would  not  be  impacticable  at  an  after- 
dinner  talk.  To  invert  the  clepsydra,  when  all  the 
water  had  run  out,  would  be  an  act  open  to  any  one 
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of  the  guests,  and  liable  to  no  misconstruction,  when 
this  check  was  generally  applied,  and  understood  to 
be  a  simple  expression  of  public  defence,  not  of 
pnvate  rudeness  or  personality.  The  clepsydra 
ought  to  be  filled  with  some  brilliantly-colored  fluid, 
to  be  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  table,  and  with  the 
capacity,  at  the  very  most,  of  the  little  minute- 
glasses  used  for  regulating  the  boiling  of  eggs.  It 
would  obviously  be  insupportably  tedious  to  turn 
the  glass  every  two  or  three  minutes  ;  but  to  do  so 
occasionally  would  avail  as  a  sufficient  memento  to 
the  company.  2d.  Conversation  suffers  from  the 
want  of  some  discretional  power  lodged  in  an  indi- 
vidual for  controlling  its  movements.  Very  often  it 
sinks  into  flats  of  insipidity  through  mere  accident. 
Some  trifle  has  turned  its  current  upon  ground 
where  few  of  the  company  have  anything  to  say  — 
the  commerce  of  thought  languishes  ;  and  the  con- 
sciousness that  it  is  languishing  about  a  narrow 
circle,  "  unde  pedem  proferre  pudorvetat,"  operates 
for  the  general  refrigeration  of  the  company.  Now, 
the  ancient  Greeks  had  an  officer  appointed  over 
every  convivial  meeting,  whose  functions  applied  to 
all  cases  of  doubt  or  interruption  that  could  threaten 
the  genial  harmony  of  the  company.  We  also  have 
Buch  officers  —  presidents,  vice-presidents,  &c. ;  and 
we  need  only  to  extend  their  powers,  so  that  they 
may  exercise  over  the  movement  of  the  conversation 
the  beneficial  influence  of  the  Athenian  symposiarch. 
At  present  the  evil,  is,  that  conversation  has  no 
authorized  originator  ;  it  is  servile  to  the  accidents 
of  the  moment ;  and  generally  these  accidents  are 
merely  verbal.   S,^me  word  or  some  name  is  dropped 
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casually  in  the  course  of  an  illustration  ;  and  that  ia 
allowed  to  suggest  a  topic,  though  neither  interesting 
to  the  majority  of  the  persons  present,  nor  leading 
naturally  into  other  collateral  topics  that  are  more 
so.  Now,  in  such  cases  it  will  be  the  business  of  the 
symposiarch  to  restore  the  interest  of  the  conversa- 
tion, and  to  rekindle  its  animation,  by  recalling  it 
from  any  tracks  of  dulness  or  sterility  into  which  it 
may  have  rambled.  The  natural  excursiveness  of 
colloquial  intercourse,  its  tendency  to  advance  by 
subtle  links  of  association,  is  one  of  its  advantages  ; 
but  mere  vagrancy  from  passive  acquiescence  in  the 
direction  given  to  it  by  chance  or  by  any  verbal  acci- 
dent, is  amongst  its  worst  diseases.  The  business 
of  the  symposiarch  will  be,  to  watch  these  morbid 
tendencies,  which  are  not  the  deviations  of  graceful 
freedom,  but  the  distortions  of  imbecility  and  col- 
lapse. His  business  it  will  also  be  to  derive  occa- 
sions of  discussion  bearing  a  general  and  permanent 
interest  from  the  fleeting  events  of  the  casual  dis- 
putes of  the  day.  His  business  again  it  will  be  to 
bring  back  a  subject  that  has  been  imperfectly  dis- 
cussed, and  has  yielded  but  half  of  the  interest  which 
it  promises,  under  the  interruption  of  any  accident 
which  may  have  carried  the  thoughts  of  the  party 
into  less  attractive  channels.  Lastly,  it  should  be 
an  express  office  of  education  to  form  a  particular 
style,  cleansed  from  verbiage,  from  elaborate  paren- 
thesis, and  from  circumlocution,*^ as  the  only  style 
fitted  for  a  purpose  which  is  one  of  pure  enjoyment, 
and  where  every  moment  used  by  the  speaker  ia 
ieducted  from  a  public  stock. 
Many  other  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of 
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conversation  might  be  brought  forward  within  am- 
pler limits  ;  and  especially  for  that  class  of  conversa* 
tion  which  moves  by  discussion  a  whole  code  of 
regulations  might  be  proposed,  that  would  equally 
promote  the  interests  of  the  individual  speakers  and 
the  public  interests  of  the  truth  involved  in  the  ques- 
tion discussed.  Meantime  nobody  is  more  aware 
than  we  are  that  no  style  of  conversation  is  more 
essentially  vulgar  than  that  which  moves  by  disputa- 
tion. This  is  the  vice  of  the  young  and  the  inexpe- 
rienced, but  especially  of  those  amongst  them  who 
are  fresh  from  academic  life.  But  discussion  is  not 
necessarily  disputation  ;  and  the  two  orders  of  con- 
versation—  that,  on  the  one  hand,  which  contem- 
plates an  interest  of  knowledge,  and  of  the  self- 
developing  intellect ;  that,  on  the  other  hand,  which 
forms  one  and  the  widest  amongst  the  gay  embellish- 
ments of  life  —  will  always  advance  together.  What- 
ever there  may  remain  of  illiberal  in  the  first  (for, 
according  to  the  remark  of  Burke,  there  is  always 
something  illiberal  in  the  severer  aspects  of  study 
until  balanced  by  the  influence  of  social  amenities), 
will  correct  itself,  or  will  tend  to  correct  itself,  by 
the  model  held  up  in  the  second  ;  and  thus  the  great 
organ  of  social  intercourse,  by  means  of  speech, 
which  hitherto  has  done  little  for  man,  except  through 
the  channel  of  its  ministrations  to  the  direct  business 
of  daily  necessities,  will  at  length  rise  into  a  rival- 
ship  with  books,  and  become  fixed  amongst  the 
iilliances  of  intellectual  progress,  not  less  than 
imongst  the  ornamental  accomplishments  of  convi- 
rial  life. 

'H'll    iSiilC 
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An  impression  prevails  pretty  generally  that  the 
manners  of  our  French  neighbors  are  more  polished 
than  our  own,  and  by  most  people  this  is  assumed 
as  a  thing  admitted  even  amongst  ourselves,  who  are 
the  persons  most  interested  in  denying  it.  A  con- 
cession, however,  made  in  ignorance,  avails  nothing. 
Such  a  concession  argues  the  candor  of  the  conced- 
ing party,  but  not  therefore  the  truth  of  the  charge. 
We  English  are  ready  enough  to  tax  our  countiymen 
with  such  vices  of  deportment  or  habits  as  are  fla- 
grantly obtrusive  ;  and  sometimes  even  with  such  as 
are  altogether  imaginary.*    A  fault  is  not  necessarily 

*  Witness  the  malicious  charge  against  all  of  us  English,  so  cur- 
rent in  the  mouths  of  both  Frenchmen  and  the  English  themselves, 
that  from  aristocratic  jealousies  as  to  the  rank  and  pretensions  of 
parties  not  personally  known  and  guaranteed  to  us,  we  avoid  on 
the  continent  beyond  all  other  society  that  of  our  own  countrymen. 
If  this  were  even  true,  there  might  be  alleged  some  reasons  for  it 
not  altogether  illiberal.  Meantime  it  happens  that  the  very  con- 
tradictory charge  to  this  exists  as  a  standing  reproach  to  the 
English  in  our  own  literature.  From  Lord  Chesterfield's  days 
downwards  to  this  present  era,  it  has  been  made  an  argument  of 
our  national  absurdity,  that  we  Englisn  herd  only  with  our  own 
tountrymen  ;  that  we  do  not  virtually  quit  England  ;  and  that 
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a  real  one,  because  it  happens  to  be  denounced  by 
English  people  as  an  English  fault ;  nor,  if  it  were 
so,  ought  wo  to  lay  any  great  stress  upon  it,  so  long 
as  it  is  demonstrable  that  these  same  English  accus- 
ers have  overlooked  the  counterbalancing  fault  in  the 
particular  nation  with  which  they  are  comparing  us 
We,  for  our  part,  cannot  afford  to  be  so  candid  as  all 
that.  Candor  is  a  very  costly  virtue  —  it  costs  us  a 
most  distressing  effort  of  mind  to  confess  anything, 
however  true,  against  ourselves  or  against  our  coun- 
try, unless  when  we  have  a  "consideration''  for 
doing  so.  In  the  present  case,  we  shall  find  this 
consideration  in  the  power  of  retaliation  upon  the 
French  by  means  of  corresponding  exceptions  to 
their  manners.  Luckily,  iiwe  offend  in  one  way,  they 
offend  not  less  conspicuously  in  another.  Having 
this  set-off  against  our  ancient  enemy,  we  are  not 
indisposed  to  admit  the  truth  against  ourselves,  which 
else  it  would  have  been  quite  out  of  the  question  to 
expect  of  us. 

The  idea  involved  in  what  we  call  manners  is  a 
very  complex  one  ;  and  in  some  of  its  elements,  as 
we  may  have  occasion  to  show  further  on,  it  repre- 
sents qualities  of  character  (as  also  of  temperament) 
that  are  perfectly  neutral  as  regards  the  social  ex- 
pression of  manners.  This  social  expression,  which 
is  the  chief  thing  that  men  think  of  when  describing 
manners  as  good  or  bad,  lies  in  two  capital  features : 

in  this  way  we  only,  of  all  European  nations,  fail  to  improve  by 
travel,  refusing,  in  fact,  to  benefit  by  that  extended  experience 
(vhich  originally  had  been  the  ostensible  object  of  our  travela 
Malignant  calumniator,  whether  foreign  or  (as  too  often  happens) 
aative  English,  reconcile  these  charges,  if  you  can  ! 
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first  of  all,  in  respect  to  others  ;  secondly,  in  self- 
respect.  Now,  the  English  fail  too  often  in  the  first, 
the  French  in  the  second.  There  is  the  balance. 
The  French  reason  to  have  us  as  regards  the  first ; 
we  them  as  regards  the  second. 

The  term  "  respect  for  others  "  may  seem  too  strong 
for  the  case.  Respect,  in  its  graver  expressions,  may 
have  no  opening  for  itself  in  casual  intercourse  with 
strangers  But  simple  decency  of  appearance,  and 
decorum  of  manner,  warrant  that  limited  mode  of  re- 
spect which  expresses  itself  by  courtesy  and  affability. 
You  listen  to  the  stranger  with  complaisance  ;  you 
answer  him  with  cheerfulness.  So  much  of  attention 
might  be  justified  in  the  most  aristocratic  country  by 
a  decent  exterior,  by  a  demeanor  not  brutal,  and  by 
a  style  of  conversation  not  absolutely  repulsive. 
Here  it  is,  and  in  all  cases  where  the  relation  between 
strangers  rests  upon  the  simple  footing  of  their  com- 
mon humanity,  that  the  Frenchman  has  so  great  an 
advantage  over  the  Englishman.  Every  Frenchman 
has  been  trained  from  his  infancy  to  recognize  in  all 
human  beings  an  indefeasible  claim  upon  his  civility. 
To  listen  without  visible  impatience  upon  being  asked 
by  a  stranger  for  information,  to  answer  without 
abruptness  or  marked  expression  of  hurry,  he  con- 
Biders  a  mere  debt  to  the  universal  rights  of  human 
nature  ;  and  to  refuse  the  payment  of  a  debt  so  easily 
settled  he  would  regard  as  a  dishonor  to  himself. 
The  Englishman,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  same  cir- 
cumstances, is  too  often  morose  and  churlish ;  he 
answers  fretfully,  hurriedly,  and  briefly,  as  to  one 
who  is  interrupting  him  unseasonably,  or  oven  rob- 
bing him  of  his  time ;  and  at  any  rate  it  is  rare  that 
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he  answers  as  if  he  had  a  pleasure  in  giving  the  ln^ 
formation  asked.  This  tone  of  harshness  and  inci- 
vility it  is  that  constantly  deters  people  of  quick  sen- 
sibility from  addressing  themselves  at  random,  in  any 
case  of  diliiculty,  to  the  street-passengers  in  London. 
Often  have  we  observed  timid  or  nervous  people 
drawing  up  into  a  corner,  and  anxiously  reviewing 
the  stream  of  passing  faces,  in  order  to  select  one 
that  might  promise  patience  enough  and  kindness  for 
enduring  the  interruption.  This  repulsive  aspect  of 
British  manners  wears  even  an  exaggerated  shape  in 
Scotland.  London  is  not  half  so  uncivilized  in  this 
respect  as  some  of  our  Lowland  Scottish  cities.  Ask 
a  question  often  successive  passengers,  and  nine  of 
the  answers  will  give  you  reason  to  wish  that  you 
had  held  your  tongue.  Even  sexual  gallantry  avails 
not  always  to  prompt  courtesy.  A  handsome  young 
lady  from  the  northern  Highlands  of  Scotland,  used 
to  the  courtesy  of  her  Celtic  countrymen  (for  the 
Scotch  Highlanders  have  no  resemblance  in  this 
point  to  the  Lowland  Scotch),  told  us,  that  on  her 
first  visit  southwards,  happening  to  inquire  her  way 
of  a  working-man,  instead  of  any  direction  whatever, 
she  received  a  lecture  for  her  presumption  in  suppos- 
ing that  "  folk  "  had  nothing  else  to  do  but  to  answer 
idle  people's  questions.  This  was  her  first  applica- 
tion Her  second  was  less  mortifying,  but  equally 
unprofitable.  The  man  in  that  second  case  uttered 
no  word  at  all,  civil  or  uncivil;  but,  with  a  semicir- 
cular wave  backwards  of  his  right  arm,  jerked  his 
right  thumb  over  his  right  shoulder,  after  which  he 
repeated  the  same  manoeuvre  with  his  left  arm,  left 
thumb,  and  left  shoulder, — leaving  the  young*  luver 
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aess-sliire  lady  utterly  mystified  by  his  hieroglyphics, 
which  to  this  hour  she  has  not  solved,  still  thankful 
that  he  had  forborne  to  lecture  her. 

At  first  sight,  then,  it  may  be  easily  imagined  how 
fascinating  *  is  the  asj  ect  of  a  society  moulded  by 
French  courtesy,  coming  in  direct  succession  to  that 
harsher  form  which  society  wears  in  the  streets  of 
this  island.  And  yet  even  this  French  courtesy  has 
been  the  object  of  suspicion  in  reference  to  its  real 
origin.  Mr.  Scott,  of  Aberdeen,  a  celebiated  man  in 
his  day ,^^  was  assured  during  one  of  his  French  tours, 
and  not  by  any  envious  foreigner,  but  by  a  discerning 
Frenchman,  that  the  true  ground  of  French  affability 
was,  not  any  superior  kindness  of  heart  disposable 
for  petty  occasions,  but  the  national  love  of  talking. 
A  French  woman  comes  out  of  her  road,  or  leaves 
her  shop,  in  order  to  finish  her  instructions  as  to  your 
proper  route,  so  that  mistake  shall  be  impossible. 
She  does  this  with  an  empi^essement  that  seems  truly 
amiable,  because  apparently  altogether  disinterested. 
"  By  no  means,"  said  her  cynical  countryman  to  Mr. 

*  A  Scotchman,  who  published  an  account  of  his  tour  to  Paris 
Bome  ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  furnishes  a  memorable  illustration 
of  the  profound  impression  made  on  him  by  a  sudden  transition 
from  his  native  country  to  France.  He  professes  himself  a  rigid 
Presbyterian,  and  everywhere  shows  a  bigoted  hatred  of  Popery, 
which  at  times  expresses  itself  most  indecorously;  yet  such  was  hia 
astonishment  at  the  general  courtesy  amongst  the  French,  and 
such  his  sense  of  the  public  peace  produced  by  this  courtesy,  com- 
bined with  general  sobriety,  that  he  seriously  propounds  the  ques* 
tion,  —  whether  even  the  sacrifice  of  Protestant  purity,  and  the 
adoption  of  Popery,  would  not  be  a  cheap  price  to  pay,  if  by  such 
changes  it  were  possible  to  purchase  these  French  advantages  of 
tuiet  and  refinement. 
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Scott,  "  not  at  all  disinterested.  What  she  seeks  to 
gratify  is  far  less  any  temper  of  geneial  kindliness 
than  the  furious  passion  for  hearing  herself  talk. 
Garrulity  is  what  you  gentlemen  from  England  have 
mistaken  for  diffusive  courtesy.''  There  is  so  far  a 
foundation  for  this  caustic  remark,  that  undoubtedly 
the  French  are  the  most  garrulous  people  upcm  earth. 
Look  into  the  novels  of  Eugene  Sue  and  of  Dumas, 
which  reflect  pretty  accurately  the  external  features 
of  Parisian  society,  and  you  will  perceive  how  indis- 
pensable to  the  daily  comfort  of  the  general  popula- 
tion is  copious  talking,  and  unlimited  indulgence  of 
petty  personal  curiosity.  These  habits  naturally 
support  and  strengthen  the  auxiliary  habit  of  cheerful 
politeness.  To  tempt  others  into  the  spirit  of  com- 
municativeness, it  is  indispensable  to  open  their 
hearts  by  courteous  and  genial  treatment.  But, 
allowing  for  this  undoubted  national  infirmity, — 
namely,  the  intense  predisposition  to  gossiping 
and  commerage, —  it  still  remains  undeniable  that 
the  French,  with  less  of  a  profound  or  impassioned 
benignity  than  some  of  their  neighbors,  have  more 
by  a  great  deal  of  that  light-hearted,  surface  good- 
nature, which  applies  itself  to  trivial  and  uncostly 
services. 

The  garrulity  of  the  French  temperament,  there- 
fore, if  it  mingles  a  little  as  a  selfish  element  in  the 
French  affability,  is  yet  so  far  valuable  as  it  offers  a 
collateral  pledge  for  its  continuance.  This  demur, 
therefore,  will  not  seriously  disturb  the  pretensions 
of  the  French  to  the  most  amiable  form  of  national 
/>oliteness  that  has  ever  descended  deeply  amongst 
the  body  of  the  people.     But  another  demur  there  is, 
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not  suggested  by  any  countryman  of  their  cwn,  but 
irresistibly  forced  upon  the  notice  of  us  islanders  by 
the  clamorous  contrast  with  our  own  manners,  which 
does  undoubtedly  probe  the  value  of  their  refinement 
in  a  way  painfully  humiliating.  Ask  any  candid  and 
observing  tourist  in  France  for  the  result  of  his  expe- 
rience, and  he  will  agree  that  generally  at  the  table 
d'hote,  and  especially  when  the  company  is  composed 
chiefly  of  flying  travellers,  the  French  manifest  a  self- 
ishness and  an  exclusiveness  of  attention  to  their 
own  comfort,  which  is  shocking  to  a  native  of  this 
country.  In  thorough  contradiction  to  the  prevailing 
notions  of  this  country,  which  on  such  subjects  are 
almost  uniformly  unsound,  the  French  nationally  are 
great  eaters.  They  and  the  Germans  are  the  two 
most  gormandizing  races  in  Europe.  This  gratifica- 
tion is  not  for  a  moment  laid  under  any  restraint  by 
the  verbal  sacrifices  to. civility.  The  dishes  are  rifled 
of  their  best  luxuries  in  the  same  unblushing  spirit 
of  selfishness  which  would  govern  most  of  us  in 
escaping  from  a  burning  theatre.  Of  course  no  indi- 
vidual experience  is  sufficient  for  sustaining  this  as  a 
national  charge  ;  but  we  have  heard  concurrent  testi- 
monies from  many  travellers  to  the  same  effect,  all 
tending  to  show  a  general  selfishness  amongst  the 
French  in  any  similar  case  of  competition,  which 
the  cloak  of  external  and  verbal  politeness  does  but 
the  more  powerfully  expose.  Such  an  exposure,  if 
true  and  unexaggerated,  stands  out  in  violent  con- 
trast to  all  that  we  have  ourselves  observed  of  British 
Hfe.  Through  a  course  of  many  years'  familiarity 
with  our  own  mails,  and  other  superior  public  car- 
riages, we  never  once  witnessed  a  dinner  at  wliich 
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the  spirit  of  mutual  attention  and  self-sacnfice  did 
not  preside. 

Even  in  respect  for  others,  therefore,  wheie  gener- 
ally the  French  so  much  excel  ourselves,  yet  whc^n  a 
selfish  interest  thwarts  the  natural  tendency  of  their 
manners,  this  tendency  appears  to  give  way.  But  it 
is  in  se^-respect  that  the  French  most  of  all  betray 
their  inferiority,  and  here  it  is  the  countervailing 
excellence  of  British  manners  asserts  itself.  The 
stern  and  too  often  surly  Briton,  whether  Englishman 
or  Scotchman,  is  saved  by  this  very  form  of  un- 
amiableness  from  the  pettiness  of  garrulity.  If  some- 
times he  is  disagreeable,  at  least  he  is  not  undigni- 
fied ;  if  he  presents  an  unattractive  phasis  to  society, 
at  any  rate  he  is  not  unmanly.  Now,  of  all  unmanli- 
ness,  intellectually  though  not  morally  speaking, 
the  habits  of  gossip  and  loquaciousness  are  about  the 
most  degrading. 

Yet  gossiping  and  garrulity  are  not  the  most  prom- 
inent infirmities  by  which  the  French  betray  their 
deficient  self-respect.  Gesticulation,  as  an  insepar- 
able organ  of  French  conversation,  is  even  more  im- 
mediately disfiguring  to  the  ideal  of  personal  dignity. 
A  gesticulating  nation  cannot  be  a  dignified  nation. 
A  nmning  accompaniment  of  pantomime  may  be 
picturesque,  and  in  harmony  with  the  general  vivac- 
ity amongst  harlequins  and  columbines,  but  cannot 
for  a  moment  reconcile  itself  with  any  authentic 
standard  of  human  dignity.  The  French  have  been 
notorious  through  generations  for  their  puerile  affect- 
ation of  Roman  forms,  models,  and  historic  prece 
dents  ;  and  yet,  beyond  all  other  races  known  to  his 
toi-y,  the  Roman  is  that  which  it  would  be  most  difB 
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suit  to  represent  as  expressing  the  grandeur  of  its 
purposes  by  gesticulation  or  histrionic  pantomime. 

This  feature  of  French  manners,  and  the  essential 
degradation  which  cleaves  to  it,  ought  to  be  kept 
before  the  public  eye  at  this  moment,  when  not  only 
the  increasing  intercourse  with  France,  but  also  the 
insensible  contagion  from  our  own  popular  novels, 
too  often  written  by  those  who  are  semi-denizens  of 
Paris,  violently  tend  to  the  transfiguration  of  our 
own  ideals,  so  greatly  superior  in  this  particular  to 
those  of  France.  In  many  of  these  novels  we  have 
it  said,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  A  or  B  "  shrugged 
his  shoulders.'^  But  what  Englishman,  unless  ridicu- 
lously metamorphosed  by  Paris,  so  as  absolutely  to 
have  forgotten  his  own  native  usages,  ever  uses  this 
odious  gesture,  or  could  use  it  with  any  hope  of  not 
disgusting  his  audience  ?  not  to  mention  other  forms 
of  pantomime  still  more  degrading.  Though  coun- 
tenanced by  good  society  in  Paris  (such,  for  example, 
as  the  application  of  the  finger  to  the  side  of  the 
nostrils,  together  with  an  accompanying  advance- 
ment of  the  face,  by  way  of  expressing  a  signal  of 
knowingness  or  insinuation  of  secret  understanding), 
even  the  words  and  phrases  imported  by  our  novels, 
and  which  are  already  settling  into  vernacular  use, 
are  sometimes  fitted  to  import  also  the  vulgar  senti- 
ment which  they  embody.  Twenty-five  years  ago 
the  vile  ejaculation  "Bah  I"  was  utterly  unknown  to 
the  English  public.  Now,  and  entirely  through  the 
currency  given  to  it  by  our  own  novels,  it  has  bee  c me 
(he  most  popular  expression  for  dismissing  with 
contempt  any  opinion  or  suggestion  of  the  person 
with  whom  you   arc   conversing.     Anything  more 
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brutal  or  more  insolent,  in  the  way  of  summary  con- 
tempt, cannot  be  imagined.  To  reject  your  com- 
panion's thoughts  may  sometimes  be  requisite  in 
mere  sincerity  ;  but  to  do  so  with  this  plebeian  want 
of  consideration,  leaving  behind  it  the  same  sense  of 
a  stinging  insult  as  would  follow  the  act  of  puffing 
the  smoke  from  a  tobacco-pipe  into  your  face,  is  a 
striking  instance  of  the  real  coarseness  which  often 
ciept  amongst  the  refinements  of  the  P'rench. 

This  instance,  by  the  way,  illustrates  also  the  fact 
that  the  French  swerve  at  times  from  the  law  of 
respect  to  others  not  less  grossly  (though  less  fre- 
quently) than  from  the  law  of  self-respect ;  and  it  is 
worthy  of  remark  that  they  swerve  uniformly  from 
the  proper  tone  of  respect  for  others,  when  it  hap- 
pens that  this  respect  is  precluded  from  expressing 
itself  (as  between  equals  it  does)  by  means  of  kind- 
ness and  courtesy.  Thus,  in  the  intercourse  between 
master  and  servant  the  French  always  hold  a  false 
tone,  whether  in  real  life,  or  in  the  imitations  of  the 
drama.  The  French  master  is  never  dignified,  though 
he  may  chance  to  be  tyrannical ;  and  the  French  ser- 
vant, without  meaning  to  be  so,  is  always  disrespect- 
fully familiar.  The  late  Lady  Blessington  well  illus- 
trated the  difference  between  a  French  and  an  Eng- 
lish footman.  "If,"  said  she,  "I  ask  my  English 
servant  any  question  about  the  residence  and  occu- 
pation of  a  petitioner  who  may  have  called  to  solicit 
charity,  he  answers  rigorously  to  the  particular  ques- 
tions I  put ;  not  by  one  hair's-breadth  does  he  allow 
himself  to  wander  into  circumstances  about  which  I 
have  not  questioned  him.  But  the  Frenchman  fancies 
himself  called  upon  to  give  his  opinion  upon  every 
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point,  however  remotely  connected  with  my  inquir* 
ies.  He  loses  himself  in  volumes  of  garrulity  ;  and, 
without  designing  any  disrespect,  practically  by  his 
voluble  manner  forgets  that  he  is  speaking  to  his 
mistress.'' 

To  the  manners  of  a  nation  belong  also  its  usages, 
and  some  of  these  amongst  the  French  are  essentially 
vulgar.  That  field  would  lead  us  too  far.  But,  in 
the  mean  time,  when  peace  and  the  increasing  facili- 
ties of  locomotion  are  annually  bringing  us  more  and 
more  within  French  influence,  it  may  have  a  season- 
able use  to  direct  the  thoughts  upon  the  current  prej- 
udice that  French  manners  furnish  any  absolute 
model  —  to  separate  that  which  is  really  good  and 
beautiful  from  that  which  rests  upon  false  founda- 
tions —  and,  by  suggesting  a  spirit  of  jealous  discrim- 
ination in  relation  to  foreign  manners,  eventually  to 
warn  us  against  exotic  forms  of  coxcombry,  and 
sometimes  against  exotic  forcLS  of  sheer  slang  and 
brutality. 
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It  is  asserted  that  this  is  the  age  of  Superficial 
Knowledge ;  and  amongst  the  proofs  of  this  assertion 
we  find  Encyclopaedias  and  other  popular  abstracts  of 
knowledge  particularly  insisted  on.  But  in  this  notion 
and  its  alleged  proofs  there  is  equal  error  —  wherever 
there  is  much  diflTusion  of  knowledge,  there  must  be  a 
good  deal  of  superficiality  :  prodigious  extension  im- 
plies a  due  proportion  of  weak  intension ;  a  sea-like 
expansion  of  knowledge  will  cover  large  shallows  as 
well  as  large  depths.  But  in  that  quarter  in  which  it 
is  superficially  cultivated  the  intellect  of  this  age  is 
properly  opposed  in  any  just  comparison  to  an  intellect 
without  any  culture  at  all :  —  leaving  the  deep  soils  out 
of  the  comparison,  the  shallow  ones  of  the  present  day 
would  in  any  preceding  one  have  been  barren  wastes. 
Of  this  our  modern  encyclopaedias  are  the  best  proof. 
For  whom  are  they  designed,  and  by  whom  used  ? — 
By  those  who  in  a  former  age  would  have  gone  to  the 
fountain  heads  ?  No,  but  by  those  who  in  any  age 
preceding  the  present  would  have  drunk  at  no  waters 
at  all.  Encyclopaedias  are  the  growth  of  the  last 
hundred  years ;  not  because  those  who  were  formerly 
students  of  higher  learning  have  descended,  but  be 
cause    those   who    were    below    encyclopaedias    have 
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Bjscended.  The  greatness  of  the  ascent  is  marked  by 
the  style  in  which  the  more  recent  encyclopaedias  are 
executed :  at  first  they  were  mere  abstracts  of  existin<> 
books  —  well  or  ill  executed:  at  present  they  contain 
many  original  articles  of  great  merit.  As  in  the 
periodical  literature  of  the  age,  so  in  the  encyclopaedias 
it  has  become  a  matter  of  ambition  with  the  publishers 
to  retain  the  most  eminent  writers  in  each  several  de- 
partment. And  hence  it  is  that  our  encyclopaedias 
now  display  one  characteristic  of  this  age  —  the  very 
opposite  of  superficiality  (and  which  on  other  grounds 
we  are  well  assured  of)  —  viz.  its  tendency  in  science, 
no  less  than  in  other  applications  of  industry,  to  ex- 
treme subdivision.  In  all  the  employments  which  are 
dependent  in  any  degree  upon  the  political  economy 
of  nations,  this  tendency  is  too  obvious  to  have  been 
overlooked.  Accordingly  it  has  long  been  noticed  for 
congratulation  in  manufactures  and  the  useful  arts  — 
and  for  censure  in  the  learned  professions.  We  have 
now,  it  is  alleged,  no  great  and  comprehensive  lawyers 
like  Coke :  and  the  study  of  medicine  is  subdividing 
itself  into  a  distinct  ministry  (as  it  were)  not  merely 
upon  the  several  organs  of  the  body  (oculists,  aurists, 
dentists,  cheiropodists,  &c.)  but  almost  upon  the  several 
diseases  of  the  same  organ  :  one  man  is  distinguished 
for  the  treatment  of  liver  complaints  of  one  class  — 
a  second  for  those  of  another  class;  one  man  for 
asthma  —  another  for  phthisis  ;  and  so  on.  As  to  the 
law,  the  evil  (if  it  be  one)  lies  in  the  complex  state  of 
society  whith  of  necessity  makes  the  laws  complex : 
law  itself  is  become  unwieldy  and  beyond  the  grasp 
of  one  man's  term  of  life  and  possible  range  of  expe- 
rience :    and    will    never   again    come    within    them. 
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With  respect  to  medicine,  the  case  is  no  evil  but  a 
great  benefit  —  so  long  as  the  subdividing  principle 
does  not  descend  too  low  to  allow  of  a  perpetual  re- 
ascent  into  the  generalizing  principle  (the  to  commune) 
which  secures  the  unity  of  the  science.  In  ancient 
times  all  the  evil  of  such  a  subdivision  was  no  doubt 
realized  in  Egypt :  for  there  a  distinct  body  of  pro- 
fessors took  charge  of  each  organ  of  the  body,  not  (as 
we  may  be  assured)  from  any  progress  of  the  science 
outgrowing  the  time  and  attention  of  the  general  pro- 
fcbsor,  but  simply  from  an  ignorance  of  the  organic 
structure  of  the  human  body  and  the  reciprocal  action 
of  the  whole  upon  each  part  and  the  parts  upon  tha 
whole ;  an  ignorance  of  the  same  kind  which  has  led 
sailors  seriously  (and  not  merely,  as  may  sometimes 
have  happened,  by  way  of  joke)  to  reserve  one  ulcer- 
ated leg  to  their  own  management,  whilst  the  other 
was  given  up  to  the  management  of  the  surgeon.  With 
respect  to  law  and  medicine  then,  the  difference  be- 
tween ourselves  and  our  ancestors  is  not  subjective  but 
objective ;  not,  i.  e.  in  our  faculties  who  study  them, 
but  in  the  things  themselves  which  are  the  objects  of 
study :  not  we  (the  students)  are  grown  less,  but  they 
(the  studies)  are  grown  bigger ;  —  and  that  our  ances- 
tors did  not  subdivide  as  much  as  we  do  —  was  some- 
thing of  their  luck,  but  no  part  of  their  merit.  Simply 
as  subdividers  therefore  to  the  extent  which  now  pre- 
vails, we  are  less  superficial  than  any  former  age.  In 
all  parts  of  science  the  same  principle  of  subdivision 
liolds :  here  therefore,  no  less  than  in  those  parts  of 
knowledge  which  are  the  subjects  of  distinct  civil  pro- 
fessions, we  are  of  necessity  more  profound  than  our 
ancestors ;  but,  for  the  same  reason,  less  comprehen. 
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»ive  than  they.  Is  it  better  to  be  a  profound  student, 
or  a  comprehensive  one  ?  In  some  degree  this  must 
depend  upon  the  direction  of  the  studies  :  but  generally, 
I  think,  it  is  better  for  the  interests  of  knowledge  that 
the  scholar  should  aim  at  profundity,  and  better  for  the 
interests  of  the  individual  that  he  should  aim  at  com- 
prehensiveness. A  due  balance  and  equilibrium  of  the 
mind  is  but  preserved  by  a  large  and  multiform 
knowledge  :  but  knowledge  itself  is  but  served  by  an 
exclusive  (or  at  least  paramount)  dedication  of  one 
mind  to  one  science.  The  first  proposition  is  perhaps 
unconditionally  true  :  but  the  second  with  some  limi- 
tations. There  are  such  people  as  Leibnitzes  on  this 
earth;  and  their  office  seems  not  that  of  planets  —  to 
revolve  within  the  limits  of  one  system,  but  that  of 
comets  (according  to  the  theory  of  some  speculators) 
—  to  connect  different  systems  together.  No  doubt 
there  is  much  truth  in  this :  a  few  Leibnitzes  in  every 
age  would  be  of  much  use :  but  neither  are  many  men 
fitted  by  nature  for  the  part  of  Leibnitz ;  nor  would 
the  aspect  of  knowledge  be  better,  if  they  were.  We 
should  then  have  a  state  of  Grecian  life  amongst  us  in 
which  every  man  individually  would  attain  m  a  moderate 
degree  all  the  purposes  of  the  sane  understanding, — 
but  in  which  all  the  purposes  of  the  sane  understand- 
ing would  be  but  moderately  attained.  What  I  mean 
.«  this:  —  let  all  the  objects  of  the  understanding  in 
civil  life  or  in  science  be  represented  by  the  letters  of 
the  alphabet ;  in  Grecian  life  each  man  would  sepa- 
lately  go  through  all  the  letters  in  a  tolerable  way; 
whereas  at  present  each  letter  is  served  by  a  distinct 
body  of  men.  Consequently  the  Grecian  individual  is 
Buperior   to   the    modern;   but  the   Grecian   whole    is 
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inferior :  for  the  whole  is  made  up  of  the  individuals ; 
and  the  Grecian  individual  repeats  himself.  Whereas 
in  modern  life  the  whole  derives  its  superiority  from 
the  very  circumstances  which  constitute  the  inferiority 
of  the  parts  ;  for  modern  life  is  cast  dramatically  :  and 
the  difference  is  as  between  an  army  consisting  of  sol- 
diers who  should  each  individually  be  competent  to  go 
through  the  duties  of  a  dragoon  —  of  a  hussar  —  of  a 
sharp-shooter  —  of  an  artillery-man  —  of  a  pioneer, 
&c.,  and  an  army  on  its  present  composition,  where 
the  very  inferiority  of  the  soldier  as  an  individual  — 
his  inferiority  in  compass  and  versatility  of  power  and 
knowledge — is  the  very  ground  from  which  the  army 
derives  its  superiority  as  a  whole,  viz.  because  it  is 
the  condition  of  the  possibility  of  a  total  surrender 
of  the  individual  to  one  exclusive  pursuit.  In  science 
therefore,  and  (to  speak  more  generally)  in  the  whole 
evolution  of  the  human  faculties,  no  less  than  in  Po- 
litical Economy,  the  progress  of  society  brings  with  it 
a  necessity  of  sacrificing  the  ideal  of  what  is  excellent 
for  the  individual,  to  the  ideal  of  what  is  excellent  for 
the  whole.  We  need  therefore  not  trouble  ourselves 
(except  as  a  speculative  question)  with  the  comparison 
of  the  two  states ;  because,  as  a  practical  question,  it 
is  precluded  by  the  overruling  tendencies  of  the  age  — 
which  no  man  could  counteract  except  in  his  own 
single  case,  ^.  e.  by  refusing  to  adapt  himself  as  a  part 
to  the  whole,  and  thus  foregoing  the  advantages  of 
either  one  state  or  the  other.  ^ 
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The  Roman /ormwto  for  summoning  an  earnest  con- 
centration of  the  faculties  upon  any  object  whatever, 
that  happened  to  be  critically  urgent,  was  Hoc  age, 
"  Mind  Ms  1 "  or,  in  other  words,  do  not  mind  that — 
non  illud  age.  The  antithetic  formula  was  "  aliud 
agere,"  to  mind  something  alien,  or  remote  from  the 
interest  then  clamoring  for  attention.  Our  modem 
military  orders  of  "  Attention  I "  and  "  Byes  straight !  ^* 
were  both  included  in  the  Hoc  age.  In  the  stem 
peremptoriness  of  this  Roman  formula  we  read  a  pic- 
turesque expression  of  the  Roman  character  both 
as  to  its  strength  and  its  weakness  —  of  the  energy 
which  brooked  no  faltering  or  delay  (for  beyond 
all  other  races  the  Roman  was  natus  rebus  agendis) 
—  and  also  of  the  morbid  craving  for  action,  which 
was  intolerant  of  anything  but  the  intensely  prac- 
tical. 

In  modern  times,  it  is  we  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  blood, 
that  is,  the  British  and  the  Americans  of  the  United 
States,  who  inherit  the  Roman  temperament,  with  its 
vices  and  its  fearful  advantages  of  power.  In  the 
ancient  Roman  these  vices  appeared  more  barbarously 
conspicuous.     We,  the  countrymen  of  Lord  Bacon 
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And  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  and  at  one  time  the  leaders 
of  austere  thinking,  cannot  be  supposed  to  shrink 
from  the  speculative  through  any  native  incapacity 
for  sounding  its  depths.  But  the  Roman  had  a  real 
inaptitude  for  the  speculative ;  to  him  nothing  was 
real  that  was  not  practical.  He  had  no  metaphysics  ; 
he  wanted  the  metaphysical  instinct.  There  was  no 
school  of  native  Roman  philosophy  :  the  Roman  was 
merely  an  eclectic  or  dilettante,  picking  up  the  crumbs 
which  fell  from  Grecian  tables  ;  and  even  mathe- 
matics was  so  repulsive  in  its  sublimer  aspects  to 
the  Roman  mind,  that  the  very  word  mathematics 
had  in  Rome  collapsed  into  another  name  for  the 
dotages  of  astrology.  The  mathematician  was  a  mere 
variety  of  expression  for  the  wizard  or  the  conjurer. 

From  this  unfavorable  aspect  of  the  Roman  intel- 
lect, it  is  but  justice  that  we  should  turn  away  to 
contemplate  those  situations  in  which  that  same  in- 
tellect showed  itself  pre  tern  aturally  strong.  To  face 
a  sudden  danger  by  a  corresponding  weight  of  sud- 
den counsel  or  sudden  evasion  —  that  was  a  privilege 
essentially  lodged  in  the  Roman  mind.  But  in  every 
nation  some  minds  much  more  than  others  are  repre- 
sentative of  the  national  type  ;  they  are  normal 
minds,  reflecting,  as  in  a  focus,  the  characteristics  of 
the  race.  Thus  Louis  XIV.  has  been  held  to  be  the 
idealized  expression  of  the  French  character;  and 
amongst  the  Romans  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that 
the  first  C^sar  offers  in  a  rare  perfection  the  revela- 
tion of  that  peculiar  grandeur  which  belonged  to  the 
children  of  Romulus. 

What  was  that  grandeur  ?  We  do  not  need,  in  this 
place,  to  attempt  its  analysis.    One  feature  vnW.  suflSce 
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for  our  purpose.  The  late  celebrated  John  Foster,  in 
his  essay  on  decision  of  character,  amongst  the  acci- 
dents of  life  which  might  serve  to  strengthen  the 
natural  tendencies  to  such  a  character,  or  to  promote 
its  development,  rightly  insists  on  desertion.  To  find 
itself  in  solitude,  and  still  more  to  find  itself  thrown 
upon  that  state  of  abandonment  by  sudden  treachery, 
crushes  the  feeble  mind,  but  rouses  a  terrific  reaction 
of  haughty  self-assertion  in  that  order  of  spirits  which 
matches  and  measures  itself  against  difficulty  and  dan- 
ger. There  is  something  corresponding  to  this  case 
of  human  treachery  in  the  sudden  caprices  of  fortune. 
A  danger,  offering  itself  unexpectedly  in  some  mo- 
mentary change  of  blind  external  agencies,  assumes 
to  the  feelings  the  character  of  a  perfidy  accomplished 
by  mysterious  powers,  and  calls  forth  something  of 
the  same  resentment,  and  in  a  gladiatorial  intellect 
something  of  the  same  spontaneous  resistance.  A 
sword  that  breaks  in  the  very  crisis  of  a  duel,  a  horse 
killed  by  a  flash  of  lightning  in  the  moment  of 
collision  with  the  enemy,  a  bridge  carried  away  by 
an  avalanche  at  the  instant  of  a  commencing  retreat, 
affect  the  feelings  like  dramatic  incidents  emanating 
from  a  human  will.  This  man  they  confound  and 
paralyze  ;  that  man  they  rouse  into  resistance  as  by  a 
personal  provocation  and  insult.  And  if  it  happens 
that  these  opposite  effects  show  themselves  in  cases 
wcanng  a  national  importance,  they  raise  what  wculd 
else  have  been  a  mere  casualty  into  the  tragic  or  the 
epic  grandeur  of  a  fatality.  The  superb  character, 
for  instance,  of  Csesar's  intellect  throws  a  colossal 
shadow  as  of  predestination  over  the  most  trivial 
incidents  of  his  career.    On  the  morning  of  Pharsalia, 
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3very  man  who  reads  a  record  of  that  mighty  event 
feels*  by  a  secret  instinct  that  an  earthquake  is 
approaching  which  must  determine  the  final  distribu- 
tion of  the  ground,  and  the  relations  amongst  the 
whole  family  of  man,  through  a  thousand  generations. 
Precisely  the  inverse  cause  is  realized  in  some  mod- 
ern sections  of  history,  where  the  feebleness  or  the 
inertia  of  the  presiding  intellect  communicates  a 
character  of  triviality  to  events  that  otherwise  are 
of  paramount  historical  importance.  In  Caesar's  case, 
simply  through  the  perfection  of  his  preparations 
arrayed  against  all  conceivable  contingencies,  there  is 
an  impression  left  as  of  some  incarnate  Providence, 
veiled  in  a  human  form,  ranging  through  the  ranks 
of  the  legions ;  whilst,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  mod- 
ern cases  to  which  we  allude,  a  mission,  seemingly 
authorized  by  inspiration,  is  suddenly  quenched,  like 
a  torch  falling  into  water,  by  the  careless  character 
of  the  superintending  intellect.  Neither  case  is 
without  its  appropriate  interest.  The  spectacle  of 
a  vast  historical  dependency,  pre-organized  by  an 
intellect  of  unusual  grandeur,  wears  the  grace  of 
congruity  and  reciprocal  proportion.  And,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  series  of  mighty  events  contingent 
upon  the  motion  this  way  or  that  of  a  frivolous  hand, 
or  suspended  on  the  breath  of  caprice,  suggests  the 
wild   and  fantastic   disproportions  of  ordinary  life, 

♦  "  Feels  by  a  secret  instinct."  —  A  sentiment  of  this  nature 
is  finely  expressed  by  Lucan  in  the  passage  beginning,  "  Adve- 
aisse  diem,"  etc.  The  circumstance  by  which  Lucan  chiefly 
defeats  the  grandeur  and  simplicities  of  the  truth  is  the  mon- 
Btrous  numerical  exaggeration  of  the  combatants  and  the  killed 
ftt  Pharsalia. 
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when  the  mighty  masquerade  moves  on  forever 
through  successions  of  the  gay  and  the  solemn  —  of 
the  petty  and  the  majestic. 

Caesar's  cast  of  character  owed  its  impressiveness 
to  the  combination  which  it  offered  of  moral  grandeur 
and  monumental  immobility,  such  as  we  see  in  Ma- 
rius,  with  the  dazzling  intellectual  versatility  found 
in  the  Gracchi,  in  Sylla,  in  Catiline,  in  Antony,  The 
comprehension  and  the  absolute  perfection  of  his 
prescience  did  not  escape  the  eye  of  Lucan,  who 
describes  him  as  —  "Nil  actum  reputans,  si  quid 
Buperesset  agendum."  A  fin'^  lambent  gleam  of  his 
character  escapes  also  in  that  magnificent  fraction  of 
a  line,  where  he  is  described  as  one  incapable  of 
learning  the  style  and  sentiments  suited  to  a  private 
interest — "  Indocilis  privata  loqui." 

There  has  been  a  disposition  manifested  amongst 
modern  writers  to  disturb  the  traditional  characters 
of  Caesar  and  his  chief  antagonist.  Audaciously  to 
disparage  Caesar,  and  without  a  shadow  of  any  new 
nistoric  grounds  to  exalt  his  feeble  competitor,  has 
been  adopted  as  the  best  chance  for  filling  up  the 
mighty  gulf  between  them.  Lord  Brougham,  for 
instance,  on  occasion  of  a  dinner  given  by  the  Cinque 
Ports  at  Dover  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  vainly 
attempted  to  raise  our  countryman  by  unfounded 
and  romantic  depreciations  of  Caesar.  He  alleged 
that  Caesar  had  contended  oniy  with  barbarians. 
Now,  that  happens  to  be  the  literal  truth  as  regards 
Pompey.  The  victories  on  which  his  early  reputation 
was  built  were  won  from  semi-barbarians  —  luxuri- 
ous, it  is  true,  but  also  effeminate  in  a  degree  never 
Buspected  at  Rome  until  the  next  generation.     The 
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slight  but  summary  contest  of  Caesar  with  PharnaceS; 
the  son  of  Mithridates,  dissipated  at  once  the  cloud 
of  ignorance  in  which  Rome  had  been  involved  on 
this  subject  by  the  vast  distance  and  the  total  want 
of  familiarity  with  Oriental  habits.  But  Caesar's 
chief  antagonists,  those  whom  Lord  Brougham  spe- 
cially indicated,  namely,  the  Gauls,  were  not  barba- 
rians. As  a  military  people  they  were  in  a  stage  of 
civilization  next  to  that  of  the  Romans.  They  were 
quite  as  much  aguerris,  hardened  and  seasoned  to 
war,  as  the  children  of  Rome.  In  certain  military 
habits  they  were  even  superior.  For  purposes  of 
war  four  races  were  then  preeminent  in  Europe  — 
namely,  the  Romans,  the  Macedonians,  certain  select 
tribes  amongst  the  mixed  population  of  the  Spanish 
peninsula,  and  finally  the  Gauls.  These  were  all 
open  to  the  recruiting  paities  of  Caesar  ;  and  amongst 
them  all  he  had  deliberately  assigned  his  preference 
to  the  Gauls.  The  famous  legion,  who  carried  the 
Alauda  (the  lark)  upon  their  helmets,  was  raised  in 
Gaul  from  Caesar's  private  funds.  They  composed  a 
select  and  favored  division  in  his  army,  and,  together 
with  the  famous  tenth  legion,  constituted  a  third 
part  of  his  forces  —  a  third  numerically  on  the  day 
of  battle,  but  virtually  a  half.  Even  the  rest  of 
Caesar's  army  had  been  for  so  long  a  space  recruited 
in  the  Gauls,  Transalpine  as  well  as  Cisalpine,  that 
at  Pharsalia  the  bulk  of  his  forces  is  known  to  have 
been  Gaulish.  There  were  more  reasons  than  one 
for  concealing  that  fact.  The  policy  of  Caesar  was 
to  conceal  it  not  less  from  Rome  than  from  the  army 
itself.  But  the  truth  became  known  at  last  to  all 
wary  observers      Lord  Brougham's  objection  to  the 
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quality  of  Caesar's  enemies  falls  away  at  once  when 
it  is  collated  with  the  deliberate  composition  of 
Caesar's  own  army.  Besides  that,  Caesar's  enemies 
were  not  in  any  exclusive  sense  Gauls.  The  German 
tribes,  the  Spanish,  the  Helvetian,  the  lUyrian,  Afri- 
cans of  every  race,  and  Moors  ;  the  islanders  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  the  mixed  populations  of  Asia, 
had  all  been  faced  by  Caesar.  And  if  it  is  alleged 
that  the  forces  of  Pompey,  however  superior  in  num- 
bers, were  at  Pharsalia  largely  composed  of  an  Asiatic 
rabble,  the  answer  is  — that  precisely  of  such  a  rabble 
were  the  hostile  armies  composed  from  which  he  had 
won  his  laurels.  False  and  windy  reputations  are 
sown  thickly  in  history ;  but  never  was  there  a 
reputation  more  thoroughly  histrionic  than  that  of 
Pompey.  The  late  Dr.  Arnold  of  Rugby,  amongst  a 
miUion  of  other  crotchets,  did  (it  is  true)  make  a  pet 
of  Pompey ;  and  he  was  encouraged  in  this  caprice 
(which  had  for  its  origin  the  doctor's  poZi/z'ca^*  ani- 

*  It  is  very  evident  that  Dr.  Arnold  could  not  have  understood 
the  position  of  politics  in  Rome,  when  he  allowed  himself  to  make 
a  favorite  of  Pompey.  The  doctor  hated  aristocrats  as  he  hated 
the  gates  of  Erebus.  Now,  Pompey  was  not  only  the  leader  of  a 
most  selfish  aristocracy,  but  also  their  tool.  Secondly,  as  if  this 
were  not  bad  enough,  that  section-  of  the  aristocracy  to  which  he 
had  dedicated  His  services  was  an  odious  oligarchy  ;  and  to  this 
oligarchy,  again,  though  nominally  its  head,  he  was  in  effect  the 
most  submissive  of  tools.  Csesar,  on  the  other  hand,  if  a  demo- 
crat in  the  sense  of  working  by  democratic  agencies,  was  bending 
all  his  efiForts  to  the  reconstruction  of  a  new,  purer,  and  enlarged 
aristocracy,  no  longer  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  buying  and 
Belling  the  people  in  mere  self-defence.  The  everlasting  war  of 
bribery,  operating  upon  universal  poverty,  the  internal  disease 
of  Roman  society,  would  have  been  redressed  by  Caesar's  measures 
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mosity  to  Caesar)  by  one  military  critic,  namely,  Sit 
William  Napier.  This  distinguished  soldier  con- 
veyed messag-es  to  Dr.  Arnold  warning  him  against 
the  popular  notion  that  Pompey  was  a  poor  strate- 
gist. Now,  had  there  been  any  Roman  state-paper 
oflBce,  which  Sir  William  could  be  supposed  to  have 
searched  and  weighed  against  the  statements  of 
surviving  history,  we  might,  in  deference  to  Sir 
William's  great  experience  and  talents,  have  con- 
sented to  a  rehearing  of  the  case.  Unfortunately, 
no  new  materials  have  been  discovered  ;  nor  is  it 
alleged  that  the  old  ones  are  capable  of  being  thrown 
into  new  combinations,  so  as  to  reverse  or  to  sus- 
pend the  old  adjudications.  The  judgment  of  history 
stands  ;  and  amongst  the  records  which  it  involves 
none  is  more  striking  than  this  —  that,  whilst  Caesar 
and  Pompey  were  equally  assaulted  by  sudden  sur- 
prises, the  first  invariably  met  the  sudden  danger 
(sudden,  but  never  unlooked-for)  by  counter  re- 
sources of  evasion.  He  showed  a  new  front  as  often 
as  his  situation  exposed  a  new  peril.  At  Pharsalia, 
where  the  cavalry  of  Pompey  was  far  superior  to  his 

and  was  redressed  according  to  the  degree  in  which  those  meas- 
ures were  really  brought  into  action.  New  judicatures  were 
wanted,  new  judicial  laws,  a  new  aristocracy,  by  slow  degrees  a 
new  people,  and  the  right  of  suffrage  exercised  within  new  restric- 
tions —  all  these  things  were  needed  for  the  cleansing  of  Rome  ; 
and  that  Caesar  would  have  accomplished  this  labor  of  Hercules 
was  the  true  cause  of  his  death.  The  scoundrels  of  the  oligarchy 
felt  their  doom  to  be  approaching.  It  was  the  just  remark  of 
Napoleon,  that  Brutus  (but  still  more,  we  may  say,  Cicero), 
though  falsely  accredited  as  a  patriot,  was,  in  fact,  the  most  ex 
elusive  and  the  most  selfish  of  aristocrats. 


I 
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own,  he  anticipated  and  was  in  full  readiness  for  the 
particular  manoeuvre  by  which  it  was  attempted  to 
make  this  superiority  available  against  himself.  By 
a  new  formation  of  his  troops  he  foiled  the  attack, 
and  caused  it  to  recoil  upon  the  enemy.  Had 
Pompey  then  no  rejoinder  ready  for  meeting  this 
reply  ?  No.  His  one  arrow  being  shot,  his  quiver 
was  exhausted.  Without  an  effort  at  parrying  any 
longer,  the  mighty  game  was  surrendered  as  desper- 
ate. "  Check  to  the  king  1  "  was  heard  in  silent  sub- 
mission ;  and  no  further  stratagem  was  invoked,  even 
in  silent  prayer,  but  the  stratagem  of  flight.  Yet 
Caesar  himself,  objects  a  celebrated  doctor  (namely. 
Bishop  Warburton),  was  reduced  by  his  own  rashness 
at  Alexandria  to  a  condition  of  peril  and  embarrass- 
ment not  less  alarming  than  the  condition  of  Pompey 
at  Pharsalia.  How  far  this  surprise  might  be  recon- 
cilable with  Caesar's  military  credit,  is  a  question  yet 
undecided  ;  but  this  at  least  is  certain,  that  he  was 
equal  to  the  occasion  ;  and,  if  the  surprise  was  all 
but  fatal,  the  evasion  was  all  but  miraculous.  Many 
were  the  sudden  surpris'es  which  Cajsar  had  to  face 
before  and  after  this, —  on  the  shores  of  Britain,  at 
Marseilles,  at  Munda,  at  Thapsus, —  from  all  of  which 
he  issued  triumphantly,  failing  only  as  to  that  final 
one  from  which  he  had  in  pure  nobility  of  heart  an- 
nounced his  determination  to  shelter  himself  under 
no  precautions. 

Such  cases  of  personal  danger  and  escape  are 
exciting  to  the  imagination,  from  the  disproportion 
between  the  interests  of  an  individual  and  the  inter- 
ests of  a  whole  nation,  which  for  the  moment  happen 
to  be  concurrent.     The  death  or  the  escape  of  Csesai 
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at  one  moment  rather  than  another,  would  make  a 
difference  in  the  destiny  of  many  nations.  And  in 
kind,  though  not  in  degree,  the  same  interest  has 
frequently  attached  to  the  fortunes  of  a  prince  or 
military  leader.  Effectually  the  same  dramatic  char- 
acter belongs  to  any  struggle  with  sudden  danger, 
though  not  (like  Csesar's)  successful.  That  it  was 
not  successful,  becomes  a  new  reason  for  pursuing  it 
with  interest ;  since  equally  in  that  result  as  in  one 
more  triumphant  we  read  the  altered  course  by  which 
history  is  henceforward  destined  to  flow. 

For  instance,  how  much  depended,  what  a  weight 
of  history  hung  in  suspense,  upon  the  evasions,  or 
attempts  at  evasion,  of  Charles  I.  He  was  a  prince 
of  great  ability  ;  and  yet  it  confounds  us  to  observe 
with  how  little  of  foresight,  or  of  circumstantial  in- 
quiry, either  as  regarded  things  or  persons,  he  entered 
upon  these  difficult  enterprises  of  escape  from  the 
vigilance  of  military  guardians.  His  first  escape, 
namely,  that  into  the  Scottish  camp  before  Newark, 
was  not  surrounded  with  any  circumstances  of  diffi- 
culty. His  second  escape  from  Hampton  Court  had 
become  a  matter  of  more  urgent  policy,  and  was  pro- 
portionally more  difficult  of  execution.  He  was 
attended  on  that  occasion  by  two  gentlemen  (Berkely 
and  Asburnham),  upon  whose  quahties  of  courage 
and  readiness,  and  upon  whose  acquaintance  with 
the  accidents,  local  or  personal,  that  surrounded  their 
path,  all  was  staked.  Yet  one  of  these  gentlemen 
was  always  suspected  of  treacliery,  and  both  were 
imbecile  as  regarded  that  sort  of  wisdom  on  which  it 
was  possible  for  a  royal  person  to  rely.  Had  the 
questions  likely  to  arise  been  such  as  belong  to  a 
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masquerading  adventure,  these  gentlemen  might  have 
been  qualified  for  the  situation.  As  it  was,  they  sank 
in  mere  distraction  under  the  responsibilities  of  the 
occasion.  The  king  was  as  yet  in  safety.  At  Lord 
Southampton's  country  mansion,  he  enjoyed  the  pro- 
tection of  a  loyal  family  ready  to  face  any  risk  in  his 
behalf;  and  his  retreat  was  entirely  concealed.  Sud- 
denly this  scene  changes.  The  military  commander 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight  is  acquainted  with  the  king's 
situation,  and  brought  into  his  presence,  together 
with  a  military  guard,  though  no  effort  had  been 
made  to  exact  securities  from  his  honor  in  behalf  of 
the  king.  His  single  object  was  evidently  to  arrest 
the  king.  His  military  honor,  his  duty  to  the  parlia- 
ment, his  private  interest,  all  pointed  to  the  same 
result,  namely,  the  immediate  apprehension  of  the 
fugitive  prince.  What  was  there  in  the  opposite 
scale  to  set  against  these  notorious  motions  ?  Sim- 
ply the  fact  that  he  was  nephew  to  the  king's  favorite 
chaplain.  Dr.  Hammond.  What  rational  man,  in  a 
case  of  that  nature,  would  have  relied  upon  so  poor 
a  trifle  ?  Yet  even  this  inconsiderable  bias  was  much 
more  than  balanced  by  another  of  the  same  kind,  but 
in  the  opposite  direction.  Colonel  Hammond  was 
nephew  to  the  king's  chaplain,  but  in  the  mean  time 
he  was  the  husband  of  Cromwell's  niece ;  and  upon 
Cromwell  privately,  and  the  whole  faction  of  the 
Independents  politically,  he  relied  for  all  his  hopes 
of  advancement.  The  result  was  that,  from  mere 
jiertia  of  mind  and  criminal  negligence  in  his  two 
attendants,  the  poor  king  had  run  right  into  the  cus- 
tody of  the  very  jailer  whom  his  enemies  would  have 
■elected  by  preference. 
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Thus,  then,  from  fear  of  being  made  a  prisoner, 
Charies  had  quietly  walked  into  the  military  prison 
of  Carisbrook  Castle.  The  very  security  of  this 
prison,  however,  might  throw  the  governor  off  his 
guard.  Another  escape  might  be  possible  ;  and  again 
an  escape  was  arranged.  It  reads  like  some  leaf 
torn  from  the  records  of  a  lunatic  hospital,  to  hear 
its  circumstances  and  the  particular  point  upon  which 
it  split.  Charles  was  to  make  his  exit  through  a 
window.  This  window,  however,  was  fenced  by 
iron  bars  ;  and  these  bars  had  been  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent eaten  through  with  aqua-fortis.  The  king  had 
Bucceeded  in  pushing  his  head  through,  and  upon 
that  result  he  relied  for  his  escape  ;  for  he  connected 
this  trial  with  the  following  strange  maxim  or  postu- 
late, namely,  that  wheresoever  the  head  could  pass, 
there  the  whole  person  could  pass.  It  need  not  be 
said  that,  in  the  final  experiment,  this  absurd  rule 
was  found  not  to  hold  good.  The  king  stuck  fast 
about  the  chest  and  shoulders,  and  was  extricated 
with  some  difficulty.  Had  it  even  been  otherwise, 
the  attempt  would  have  failed  ;  for,  on  looking  down 
from  amidst  the  iron  bars,  the  king  beheld,  in  the 
imperfect  light,  a  number  of  people  who  were  not 
amongst  his  accomplices. 

Equal  in  fatuity,  almost  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years  later,  were  the  several  attempts  at  escape  con- 
certed on  behalf  of  the  French  royal  family.  The 
abortive  escape  to  Varennes  is  now  familiarly  known 
to  all  the  world,  and  impeaches  the  good  sense  of 
the  king  himself  not  less  than  of  his  friends.  The 
arrangements  for  the  falling  in  with  the  cavalry 
escort  could  not  have  been  worse  managed  had  thej? 
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been  intrusted  to  children.  But  even  the  general 
outline  of  the  scheme,  an  escape  in  a  collective 
family  party  —  father,  mother,  children,  and  servants 
—  and  the  king  himself,  whose  features  were  known 
to  millions,  not  even  withdrawing  himself  from  the 
public  gaze  at  the  stations  for  changing  horses  —  all 
this  is  calculated  to  perplex  and  sadden  the  pitying 
reader  with  the  idea  that  some  supernatural  infatua- 
tion had  bewildered  the  predestined  victims.  Mean- 
time an  earlier  escape  than  this  to  Varennes  had  been 
planned,  namely,  to  Brussels.  The  preparations  for 
this,  which  have  been  narrated  by  Madame  de  Cam- 
pan,  were  conducted  with  a  disregard  of  concealment 
even  more  astounding  to  people  of  ordinary  good 
sense.  "  Do  you  really  need  to  escape  at  all  ?  '^  would 
have  been  the  question  of  many  a  lunatic  ;  "if  you 
do,  surely  you  need  also  to  disguise  your  prepara- 
tions for  escape.^' 

But  alike  the  madness  or  the  providential  wisdom 
of  such  attempts  commands  our  profoundest  interest ; 
alike  —  whether  conducted  by  a  Caesar  or  by  the 
helpless  members  of  families  utterly  unfitted  to  act 
independently  for  themselves.  These  attempts  be- 
long to  history,  and  it  is  in  that  relation  that  they 
become  philosophically  so  impressive.  Generations 
through  an  infinite  series  are  contemplated  by  us  as 
silently  awaiting  the  turning  of  a  sentinel  round  a 
corner,  or  the  casual  echo  of  a  footstep.  Dynasties 
have  trepidated  on  the  chances  of  a  sudden  cry  from 
an  infant  carried  in  a  basket ;  and  the  safety  of  em- 
pires has  been  suspended,  like  the  descent  of  an 
avalanche,  upon  the  moment  earlier  or  the  moment 
late"  Qf  a  cough  or  a  sneeze.     And,  high  above  all. 
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ascends   solemnly   the   philosophic  truth,   that  the 

least  things  and  the   greatest  are  bound   together 

as    elements   equally   essential   of  the    mysterious 
on  i  verse. 
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{In  a  Letter  to  an  American  Gentleman.] 

> 

My  dear  L.,  —  Among  the  lions  whom  you  missed 
by  one  accident  or  another  on  your  late  travels  in  Eu 
rope,  I  observe  that  you  recur  to  none  with  so  much 
regret  as  Professor  Wilson  ;  you  dwell  upon  this  one 
disappointment  as  a  personal  misfortune ;  and  perhaps 
with  reason  ;  for,  in  the  course  of  my  life,  I  have  met 
with  no  man  of  equally  varied  accomplishments,  or, 
upon  the  whole,  so  well  entitled  to  be  ranked  with  that 
order  of  men  distinguished  by  brilliant  versatility  and 
ambidexterity  —  of  which  order  we  find  such  eminent 
models  in  Alcibiades,  in  Caesar,  in  Crichton,  in  that  of 
Servan  recorded  by  Sully,  and  in  one  or  two  Italians. 
Pity  that  you  had  not  earlier  communicated  to  me  the 
exact  route  you  were  bound  to,  and  the  particular  suc- 
cession of  your  engagements  when  you  visited  the 
English  Lakes  ;  since,  in  that  case,  my  interest  with 
Professor  Wilson  (supposing  always  that  you  had  de- 
clined to  rely  upon  the  better  passport  of  your  own 
merits  as  a  naturalist)  would  have  availed  for  a  greater 
thing  than  at  that  time  stood  between  you  and  the 
introduction  which  you  coveted  On  the  day,  or  the 
night  rather,  when  you  were  at  Bowness  and  Amble- 
Bide,  I  happen  to  know  that  Professor  Wilson's  busi 
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ness  was  one  which  might  have  been  executed  by 
proxy,  though  it  could  not  be  delayed;  and  I  also 
know  that,  apart  from  the  general  courtesy  of  his  nat- 
ure, he  would,  at  all  times,  have  an  especial  pleasure 
in  waiving  a  claim  of  business  for  one  of  science  or 
letters,  in  the  person  of  a  foreigner  coming  from  a 
great  distance  ;  and  that  in  no  other  instance  would  he 
make  such  a  sacrifice  so  cordially  as  on  behalf  of  an 
able  naturalist.  Perhaps  you  already  know  from  your 
countryman,  Audubon,  that  the  Professor  is  himself  a 
naturalist,  and  of  original  merit ;  in  fact,  worth  a  score 
of  such  meagre  bookish  naturalists  as  are  formed  in 
museums  and  by  second-hand  acts  of  memory  ;  having 
(like  Audubon)  built  much  of  his  knowledge  upon  per- 
sonal observation.  Hence  he  has  two  great  advan- 
tages :  one,  that  his  knowledge  is  accurate  in  a  very 
unusual  degree ;  and  another,  that  this  knowledge, 
having  grown  up  under  the  inspiration  of  a  real  inter- 
est and  an  unaffected  love  for  its  objects,  —  commenc- 
ing, indeed,  at  an  age  when  no  affectation  in  matters  of 
that  nature  could  exist,  —  has  settled  upon  those  facts 
and  circumstances  which  have  a  true  philosophical 
value :  habits,  predominant  affections,  the  direction  of 
instincts,  and  the  compensatory  processes  where  these 
happen  to  be  thwarted,  —  on  all  such  topics  he  is 
learned  and  full ;  whilst,  on  the  science  of  measure- 
ments and  proportions,  applied  to  dorsal-fins  and  tail- 
feathers,  and  on  the  exact  arrangement  of  colors,  &c. 
—  that  petty  upholstery  of  nature,  on  which  books  are 
80  tedious  and  elaborate, — not  uncommonly  he  is  neg- 
ligent or  forgetful.  What  may  have  served  in  later 
jf^ears  to  quicken  and  stimulate  his  knowledge  in  this 
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field,  and,  at  any  rate,  greatly  to  extend  it,  is  the  con- 
versation of  his  youngest  brother,  Mr.  James  Wilson, 
who  (as  you  know  much  better  than  I)  is  a  naturalist 
majorum  gentium.  He,  indeed,  whilst  a  boy  of  not 
more  than  sixteen  or  seventeen,  was  in  correspondence 
(I  believe)  with  Montague  the  Ornithologist;  and 
about  the  same  time  had  skill  enough  to  pick  holes  in 
the  coat  of  Mr.  Hiiber,  the  German  reformer  of  our 
then  erroneous  science  of  bees. 

You  see,  therefore,  that  no  possible  introduction 
could  have  stood  you  more  in  stead  than  your  own  ex- 
tensive knowledge  of  transatlantic  ornithology.  Swam- 
merdam  passed  his  life,  it  is  said,  in  a  ditch.  That  was 
a  base,  earthy  solitude,  —  and  a  prison.  But  you  and 
Audubon  have  passed  your  lives  in  the  heavenly  soli- 
tudes of  forests  and  savannahs  ;  and  such  solitude  as 
this  is  no  prison,  but  infinite  liberty.  The  knowledge 
which  you  have  gathered  has  been  answerable  to  the 
character  of  your  school:  and  no  sort  of  knowledge 
could  have  secured  you  a  better  welcome  with  Pro- 
fessor Wilson.  Yet,  had  it  been  otherwise,  T  repeat  that 
my  interest  (as  I  flatter  myself)  would  have  opened  the 
gates  of  Elleray  to  you  even  at  midnight ;  for  I  am  so 
old  a  friend  of  Mr.  Wilson  that  I  take  a  pride  in  sup- 
posing myself  the  oldest ;  and,  barring  relations  by 
blood,  arrogate  the  rights  of  dean  in  the  chapter  of  his 
associates  :  or  at  least  I  know  of  but  one  person  whose 
title  can  probably  date  earlier  than  mine.  About  this 
very  month  when  I  am  writing,  I  have  known  Pro- 
fessor Wilson  for  a  cycle  of  twenty  years  and  more, 
which  is  just  half  of  his  life  —  and  also  half  of  mine  . 
for  we  are  almost  ad  apicem  of  the  same  age ;  WiboD 
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being  born  in  May,  and  I  in  August,  of  the  same  mem- 
orable year. 

My  introduction  to  him  —  setting  apart  the  intro- 
ducee  himself —  was  memorable  from  one  sole  circum- 
stance, viz.,  the  person  of  the  introducer.  William 
Wordsworth  it  was,  who  in  the  vale  of  Grasmere,  if  it 
can  interest  you  to  know  the  place,  and  in  the  latter 
end  of  1808,  if  you  can  be  supposed  to  care  about  the 
time,  did  me  the  favor  of  making  me  known  to  John 
Wilson,  or  as  I  might  say  (upon  the  Scottish  fashion 
of  designating  men  from  their  territorial  pretensions) 
to  Elleray.  I  remember  the  whole  scene  as  circum- 
stantially as  if  it  belonged  to  but  yesterday.  In  the 
vale  of  Grasmere,  —  that  peerless  little  vale  which  you 
and  Gray  the  poet  and  so  many  others  have  joined 
in  admiring  as  the  very  Eden  of  English  beauty,  peace, 
and  pastoral  solitude,  —  you  may  possibly  recall,  even 
from  that  flying  glimpse  you  had  of  it,  a  modern  house 
called  Allan  Bank,  standing  under  a  low  screen  of 
woody  rocks  which  descend  from  the  hill  of  Silver 
How,  on  the  western  side  of  the  lake.  This  house  had 
been  then  recently  built  by  a  worthy  merchant  of  Liv- 
erpool ;  but  for  some  reason  of  no  importance  to  you 
and  me,  not  being  immediately  wanted  for  the  family 
of  the  owner,  had  been  let  for  a  term  of  three  years  to 
Mr.  Wordsworth.  At  the  time  I  speak  of,  both  Mr. 
Coleridge  and  myself  were  on  a  visit  to  Mr.  Words- 
worth ;  and  one  room  on  the  ground  floor,  designed  for 
I  breakfasting-room,  which  commands  a  sublime  view 
of  the  three  mountains,  —  Fairfield,  Arthur's  Chair, 
and  Seat  Sandal  (the  first  of  them  within  about  four 
hundred  feet  of  the  highest  mountains  in  Great  Brit» 
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aiii),  was  then  occupied  by  Mr.  Coleridge  as  a  study. 
On  this  particular  day,  the  sun  having  only  just  set,  it 
naturally  happened  that  Mr.  Coleridge  —  whose  nightly 
vigils  were  long  —  had  not  yet  come  down  to  break- 
fast :  meantime,  and  until  the  epoch  of  the  Coleridgian 
breakfast  should  arrive,  his  study  was  lawfully  dispos- 
able to  profaner  uses.  Here,  therefore,  it  was,  that, 
opening  the  door  hastily  in  quest  of  a  book,  I  found 
seated,  and  in  earnest  conversation,  two  gentlemen  — 
one  of  them  my  host,  Mr.  Wordsworth,  at  that  time 
about  thirty-seven  or  thirty-eight  years  old ;  the  other 
was  a  younger  man  by  good  sixteen  or  seventeen 
years,  in  a  sailor's  dress,  manifestly  in  robust  health  — 
fervidus  juventd,  and  wearing  upon  his  countenance 
a  powerful  expression  of  ardor  and  animated  intelli- 
gence, mixed  with  much  good  nature.  "  Mr»  Wilson  of 
EUeray  "  —  delivered,  as  the  formula  of  introduction, 
in  the  deep  tones  of  Mr.  Wordsworth  —  at  once  ban- 
ished the  momentary  surprise  I  felt  on  finding  an  un- 
known stranger  where  I  had  expected  nobody,  and 
substituted  a  surprise  of  another  kind  :  I  now  well  un- 
derstood who  it  was  that  I  saw  ;  and  there  was  no 
wonder  in  his  being  at  Allan  Bank,  EUeray  standing 
within  nine  miles  ;  but  (as  usually  happens  in  such 
cases)  I  felt  a  shock  of  surprise  on  seeing  a  person  so 
little  corresponding  to  the  one  I  had  half  unconsciously 
prefigured. 

And  here  comes  the  place  naturally,  if  anywhere,  for 
a  description  of  Mr.  Wilson's  person  and  general  ap- 
pearance in  carriage,  manner,  and  deportment ;  and  a 
word  or  two  I  shall  certainly  say  on  these  points,  sim 
ply  because  I  know  that  I  7nnst,  else   my  American 
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friends  will  complain  that  I  have  left  out  that  precise 
section  in  my  whole  account  which  it  is  most  impossible 
for  them  to  supply  for  themselves  by  any  acquaintance 
with  his  printed  works.  Yet  suffer  me,  before  I  com- 
ply with  this  demand,  to  enter  one  word  of  private  [)ro- 
test  against  the  childish  (nay,  worse  than  childish  — 
the  missy)  spirit  in  which  such  demands  originate. 
From  my  very  earliest  years,  —  that  is  the  earliest 
years  in  which  I  had  any  sense  of  what  belongs  to  true 
dignity  of  mind,  —  I  declare  to  you  that  I  have  con- 
sidered the  interest  which  men,  grown  men,  take  in  the 
personal  appearance  of  each  other  as  one  of  the  mean- 
est aspects  under  which  human  curiosity  commonly  pre- 
sents itself.  Certainly  I  have  the  same  intellectual 
perception  of  differences  in  such  things  that  other  men 
have ;  but  I  connect  none  of  the  feelings,  whether  of 
admiration  or  contempt,  liking  or  disliking,  which  are 
obviously  connected  with  these  perceptions  by  human 
beings  generally.  Such  words  as  "commanding  ap- 
pearance," *'  prepossessing  countenance,"  applied  to  the 
figures  or  faces  of  the  males  of  the  human  species, 
have  no  meaning  in  my  ears :  no  man  commands  me, 
no  man  prepossesses  me,  by  anything  in,  on,  or  about 
his  carcass.  What  care  I  for  any  man's  legs  ?  I  laugh 
at  his  ridiculous  presumption  in  conceiting  that  I  shall 
trouble  myself  to  admire  or  to  respect  anything  that 
he  can  produce  in  his  physics.  What !  shall  I  honor 
Milo  for  the  very  qualities  which  he  has  in  common 
with  the  beastly  ox  he  carries  —  his  thews  and  sinews, 
his  ponderoas  strength  and  weight,  and  the  quantity  of 
thumping  that  his  hide  will  carry  ?  I  disclaim  and  dis- 
dain any  participation  in  such  green-girl  feelings.     I 
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jidmit  that  the  baby  feelings  I  am  here  condemning  are 
found  in  connection  with  the  highest  intellects  :  in  par- 
ticular, Mr.  Coleridge  for  instance  once  said  to  me,  as 
a  justifying  reason  for  his  dislike  of  a  certain  celebrated 
Scotsman,  with  an  air  of  infinite  disgust,  —  "  that  ugh  !  " 
(making  a  guttural  sound  as  if  of  execration)  "  he 
(viz.  the  said  Scotsman)  was  so  chicken-breasted."  I 
have  been  assured  by  the  way,  that  Mr.  Coleridge  was 
mistaken  in  the  mere  matter  of  fact:  but  supposing 
that  he  were  not,  what  a  reason  for  a  philosopher  to 
build  a  disgust  upon!  And  Mr.  Wordsworth,  in  or 
about  the  year  1820,  in  expressing  the  extremity  of 
his  Nil  admirari  spirit,  declared  that  he  would  not  go 
ten  yards  out  of  his  road  to  see  the  finest  specimen  of 
man  (intellectually  speaking)  that  Europe  had  to  show : 
and  so  far  indeed  I  do  not  quarrel  with  his  opinion ; 
but  Mr.  Wordsworth  went  on  to  say  that  this  indiffer- 
ence did  not  extend  itself  to*  man  considered  physi- 
cally ;  and  that  he  would  still  exert  himself  to  a  small 
extent  (suppose  a  mile  or  so)  for  the  sake  of  seeing 
Belzoni.  That  was  the  case  he  instanced :  and,  as  I 
understood  him,  not  by  way  of  a  general  illustration 
for  his  meaning,  but  that  he  really  felt  an  exclusive 
interest  in  this  particular  man's  physics.  Now  Belzoni 
was  certainly  a  good  tumbler,  as  I  have  heard  ;  and 
hopped  well  upon  one  leg,  when  surmounted  and 
crested  by  a  pyramid  of  men  and  boys;  and  jumped 
capitally  through  a  hoop  ;  and  did  all  sorts  of  tricks  in 
all  sorts  of  styles,  not  at  all  worse  than  any  monkey, 
bear,  or  learned  pig,  that  ever  exhibited  in  Great  Brit- 
ain. And  I  would  myself  have  given  a  shilling  tc 
have    =een   him  fight  with    that  cursed  Turk  that  afr 
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eaulted  him  in  the  streets  of  Cairo ;  and  would  have 
given  him  a  crown  for  catching  the  circumcised  dog  by 
the  throat  and  effectually  taking  the  conceit  out  of  his 
Mahometan  carcass :  but  then  that  would  have  been  for 
the  spectacle  of  the  passions,  which,  in  such  a  case, 
would  have  been  let  loose  :  as  to  the  mere  animal  Bel- 
zoni,  —  who  after  all  was  not  to  be  compared  to  Top- 
ham  the  Warwickshire  man,  that  drew  back  by  main 
force  a  cart,  and  its  driver,  and  a  strong  horse,  —  as 
to  the  mere  animal  Belzoni,  I  say,  and  his  bull  neck,  I 
would  have  much  preferred  to  see  a  real  bull  or  the 
Darlington  ox.  The  sum  of  the  matter  is  this  :  all 
men,  even  those  who  are  most  manly  in  their  style  of 
thinking  and  feeling,  in  many  things  retain  the  child- 
ishness of  their  childish  years:  no  man  thoroughly 
weeds  himself  of  all.  And  this  particular  mode  of 
childishness  is  one  of  the  commonest,  into  which  they 
fall  the  more  readily  from  the  force  of  sympathy,  and 
because  they  apprehend  no  reason  for  directing  any 
vigilance  against  it.  But  I  contend  that  reasonably  no 
feelings  of  deep  interest  are  justifiable  as  applied  to 
any  point  of  external  form  or  feature  in  human  beings, 
unless  under  two  reservations  :  first,  that  they  shall 
have  reference  to  women ;  because  women,  being  law- 
fully the  objects  of  passions  and  tender  affections, 
which  can  have  no  existence  as  applied  to  men,  are  ob- 
jects also,  rationally  and  consistently,  of  all  other  sec- 
ondary feelings  (such  as  those  derived  from  their  per- 
sonal appearance)  which  have  any  tendency  to  promote 
and  support  the  first.  Whereas  between  men  the  high- 
est mode  of  intercourse  is  merely  intellectual,  which  is 
QOt  of  a  nature  to  receive  support  or  strength  from  any 
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feelings  of  pleasure  or  disgust  connected  with  the  acci- 
dents of  external  appearance :  but  exactly  in  the  de- 
gree in  which  these  have  any  influence  at  all  they  must 
warp  and  disturb  by  improper  biases ;  and  the  single 
case  of  exception,  where  such  feelings  can  be  honorable 
and  laudable  amongst  the  males  of  the  human  species, 
is  where  they  regard  such  deformities  as  are  the  known 
products  and  expressions  of  criminal  or  degrading  pro- 
pensities. All  beyond  this,  I  care  not  by  whom  coun- 
tenanced, is  infirmity  of  mind,  and  would  be  baseness 
if  it  were  not  excused  by  imbecility. 

Excuse  this  digression,  for  which  I  have  a  double 
reason :  chiefly  I  was  anxious  to  put  on  record  my  own 
opinions,  and  my  contempt  for  men  generally  in  this 
particular ;  and  here  I  seemed  to  have  a  conspicuous 
situation  for  that  purpose.  Secondly,  apart  from  this 
purpose  of  offence,  I  was  at  any  rate  anxious,  merely 
on  a  defensive  principle,  to  screen  myself  from  the  ob- 
vious misinterpretation  incident  to  the  case :  saying 
anything  minute  or  in  detail  upon  a  man's  person,  I 
should  necessarily  be  supposed  to  do  so  under  the  ordi- 
nary blind  feelings  of  interest  in  that  subject  which 
govern  most  people ;  feelings  which  I  disdain.  Now, 
having  said  all  this,  and  made  my  formal  protest, 
liheravi  animam  meam  ;  and  I  revert  to  my  subject, 
and  shall  say  that  word  or  two  which  I  was  obliged  to 
promise  you  on  Professor  Wilson's  personal  appear- 
ance. 

Figure  to  yourself,  then,  a  tall  man,  about  six  feet 
high,  within  half  an  inch  or  so,  built  with  tolerable 
appearance  of  strength  ;  but  at  the  date  of  my  descrip- 
tion (that  is,  in  the  very  spring-tide  and  blossom  of 
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youth)  wearing,  for  the  predominant  character  of  hia 
person,  lightness  and  agility,  or  (in  our  Westmoreland 
j^hni^e),  lishness :  he  seemed  framed  with  an  express 
view  to  gymnastic  exercises  of  every  sort  — 

"AX/oia,  noScDKeiyjVf  SivKOff  Ujcoi/Ta,  iraXriv' 

In  the  first  of  these  exercises,  indeed,  and  possibly 
(but  of  that  I  am  not  equally  certain)  in  the  second, 
I  afterwards  came  to  know  that  he  was  absolutely 
unrivalled :  and  the  best  leapers  at  that  time  in  the 
ring,  Richmond  the  Black  and  others,  on  getting  "a 
taste  of  his  quality,"  under  circumstances  of  considera- 
ble disadvantage  [viz.  after  a  walk  from  Oxford  to 
Moulsey  Hurst,  which  I  believe  is  fifty  miles],  declined 
to  undertake  him.  For  this  exercise  he  had  two  re- 
markable advantages  :  it  is  recorded  of  Sheffield,  Duke 
of  Buckingham,  that,  though  otherwise  a  handsome 
man,  he  offended  the  connoisseurs  in  statuesque  propor- 
tions by  one  eminent  defect  —  perhaps  the  most  obtru- 
sive to  which  the  human  figure  is  liable  —  viz.,  a  body 
of  length  disproportioned  to  his  legs.  In  Mr.  Wilson 
the  proportions  were  fortunately  reversed :  a  short 
trunk,  and  remarkably  long  legs,  gave  him  one  half  of 
his  advantages  in  the  noble  science  of  leaping;  the 
other  half  was  afterwards  pointed  out  to  me  by  an  ac- 
curate critic  in  these  matters  as  lying  in  the  particular 
conformation  of  his  foot,  the  instep  of  which  is  arched, 
and  the  back  of  the  heel  strengthened  in  so  remarkable 
a  way  that  it  would  be  worth  paying  a  penny  or  so 
for  a  sight  of  them.  It  is  really  laughable  to  think 
of  the  coxcombry  which  eminent  men  of  letters  have 
displayed   in  connection  with  their  powers  —  real  oi 
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fancied  —  in  this  art  Cardinal  du  Perron  vapored 
to  the  end  of  his  life  upon  some  remarkable  leap  that 
he  either  had  accomplished,  or  conceived  himself  to 
have  accomplished  (not,  I  presume,  in  red  stockings). 
Every  tenth  page  of  the  Perroniana  rings  with  the 
echo  of  this  stupendous  leap  —  the  length  of  which,  if 
I  remember  rightly,  is  as  obviously  fabulous  as  any 
feat  of  Don  Belianis  of  Greece.  Des  Cartes  also  had 
a  lurking  conceit  that,  in  some  unknown  place,  he  had 
perpetrated  a  leap  that  ought  to  immortalize  him  ;  and 
in  one  of  his  letters  he  repeats  and  accredits  a  story  of 
some  obscure  person's  leap,  which 

"  At  one  light  bound  high  overleaped  all  bound  " 

of  reasonable  credulity.  Many  other  eminent  leapers 
might  be  cited,  Pagan  and  Christian :  but  the  Cardinal, 
by  his  own  account,  appears  to  have  been  the  flower  of 
Popish  leapers;  and,  with  all  deference  to  his  Emi- 
nence, upon  a  better  assurance  than  that,  Professor 
Wilson  may  be  rated,  at  the  time  I  speak  of,  as  the 
flower  of  all  Protestant  leapers.  Not  having  the  Car- 
dinal's foible  of  connecting  any  vanity  with  this  little 
accomplishment,  knowing  exactly  what  could  and  what 
could  not  be  effected  in  this  department  of  gymnastics, 
and  speaking  with  the  utmost  simplicity  and  candor  of 
his  failures  and  his  successes  alike,  he  might  always  be 
relied  upon,  and  his  statements  were  constantly  in  har- 
mony with  any  collateral  testimony  that  chance  hap- 
pened to  turn  up. 

Viewed,  therefore,  by  an  eye  learned  in  gymnastic 
proportions,  Mr.  Wilson  presented  a  somewhat  striking 
dgure :  and  by  some  people  he  was  pronounced  with 
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emphasis  a  fine  looking  young  man ;  but  others,  who 
less  understood,  or  less  valued  these  advantages,  spoke 
of  him  as  nothing  extraordinary.  Still  greater  division 
of  voices  I  have  heard  on  his  pretensions  to  be  thought 
handsome.  In  my  opinion,  and  most  certainly  in  his 
own,  these  pretensions  were  but  slender.  His  com- 
plexion was  too  florid  ;  hair  of  a  hue  quite  unsuited  to 
that  complexion ;  eyes  not  good,  having  no  apparent 
depth,  but  seeming  mere  surfaces ;  and  in  fine,  no  one 
feature  that  could  be  called  fine,  except  the  lower  re- 
gion of  his  face,  mouth,  chin,  and  the  parts  adjacent, 
which  were  then  (and  perhaps  are  now)  truly  elegant 
and  Ciceronian.  Ask  in  one  of  your  public  libraries 
for  that  little  4to  edition  of  the  Rhetorical  Works  of 
Cicero,  edited  by  Schiitz  (the  same  who  edited  ^schy- 
lus),  and  you  will  there  see  (as  a  frontispiece  to  the 
1st  vol.)  a  reduced  whole  length  of  Cicero  from  the 
antique  ;  which  in  the  mouth  and  chin,  and  indeed 
generally,  if  I  do  not  greatly  forget,  will  give  you  a 
lively  representation  of  the  contour  and  expression  of 
Professor  Wilson's  face.  Taken  as  a  whole,  though 
not  handsome  (as  I  have  already  said),  when  viewed  in 
a  quiescent  state,  the  head  and  countenance  are  massy, 
dignified,  and  expressive  of  tranquil  sagacity. 

Thus  far  of  Professor  Wilson  in  his  outward  man, 
whom  (to  gratify  you  and  yours,  and  upon  the  consid- 
eration that  my  letter  is  to  cross  the  Atlantic),  I  have 
described  with  an  effort  and  a  circumstantiation  that 
are  truly  terrific  to  look  back  upon.  And  now,  return- 
'ng  to  the  course  of  my  narrative,  such  in  personal  ap- 
pearance was  the  young  man  upon  whom  my  eyes  sud- 
denly rested,  for  the  first  time,  upwards  of  twenty 
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fears  agiD,  in  the  study  of  S.  T.  Coleridge  —  looking,  as 
I  said  before,  light  as  a  Mercury  to  eyes  familiar  with 
the  British  build ;  but,  with  reference  to  the  lengthy 
model  of  you  Yankees,  who  spindle  up  so  tall  and  nar- 
row, already  rather  bulky  and  columnar.  Note,  how- 
ever, that  of  all  this  array  of  personal  features,  as  I 
have  here  described  them,  I  then  saw  nothing  at  all, 
my  attention  being  altogether  occupied  with  Mr.  Wil- 
son's conversation  and  demeanor,  which  were  in  the 
highest  degree  agreeable :  the  points  which  chiefly 
struck  me  being  the  humility  and  gravity  with  which 
he  spoke  of  himself,  his  large  expansion  of  heart,  and  a 
certain  air  of  noble  frankness  which  overspread  every- 
thing he  said ;  he  seemed  to  have  an  intense  enjoyment 
of  life  ;  indeed,  being  young,  rich,  healthy,  and  full  of 
intellectual  activity,  it  could  not  be  very  wonderful  that 
he  should  feel  happy  and  pleased  with  himself  and 
others;  but  it  was  somewhat  unusual  to  find  that  so 
rare  an  assemblage  of  endowments  had  communicated 
no  tinge  of  arrogance  to  his  manner,  or  at  all  disturbed 
the  general  temperance  of  his  mind. 

Turn  we  now  suddenly,  and  without  preparation,  — 
simply  by  way  of  illustrating  the  versatile  humor  of 
the  man,  —  from  this  grave  and  (as  in  reality  it  was) 
philosophic  scene,  to  another  first  introduction,  under 
most  different  circumstances,  to  the  same  Mr.  Wilson. 
Represent  to  yourself  the  earliest  dawn  of  a  fine  sum- 
mer morning,  time  about  half-past  two  o'clock.  A 
young  man,  anxious  for  an  introduction  to  Mr.  Wilson, 
*nd  as  yet  pretty  nearly  a  stranger  to  the  country,  has 
taken  up  his  abode  in  Grasmere,  and  has  strolled  out 
at  this  early  hour  to  that  rocky  and  moorish  common 
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(called  the  White  Moss)  which  overhangs  the  Vale  of 
Rydal,  dividing  it  from  Grasmere.  Looking  south- 
wards in  the  direction  of  Rydal,  suddenly  he  becomes 
aware  of  a  huge  beast  advancing  at  a  long  trot  with  the 
heavy  and  thundering  tread  of  a  hippopotamus  along  the 
public  road.  The  creature  is  soon  arrived  within  half- 
a-mile  of  his  station ;  and  by  the  gray  light  of  morning 
is  at  length  made  out  to  be  a  bull  apparently  flying 
from  some  unseen  enemy  in  his  rear.  As  yet,  however, 
all  is  mystery  ;  but  suddenly  three  horsemen  double  a 
turn  in  the  road,  and  come  flying  into  sight  with  the 
speed  of  a  hurricane,  manifestly  in  pursuit  of  the  fugi- 
tive bull ;  the  bull  labors  to  navigate  his  huge  bulk  to 
the  moor,  which  he  reaches,  and  then  pauses,  panting 
and  blowing  out  clouds  of  smoke  from  his  nostrils,  to 
look  back  from  his  station  amongst  rocks  and  slippery 
crags  upon  his  hunters.  If  he  had  conceited  that  the 
rockiness  of  the  ground  had  secured  his  repose,  the 
foolish  bull  is  soon  undeceived  ;  the  horsemen,  scarcely 
relaxing  their  speed,  charge  up  the  hill,  and  speedily 
gaining  the  rear  of  the  bull,  drive  him  at  a  gallop  over 
the  worst  part  of  that  impracticable  ground  down  into 
the  level  ground  below.  At  this  point  of  time  the 
atranger  perceives  by  the  increasing  light  of  the  morn- 
ing that  the  hunters  are  armed  with  immense  spears 
fourteen  feet  long.  With  these  the  bull  is  soon  dis- 
lodged, and  scouring  down  to  the  plain  below,  he  and 
the  hunters  at  his  tail  take  to  the  common  at  the  head 
of  the  lake,  and  all,  in  the  madness  of  the  chase,  are 
eoon  half  engulfed  in  the  swamps  of  the  morass.  After 
plunging  together  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  all  suddenly 
regain  the  terra  jirma^  and   the  bull  again  makes  for 
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the  rocks.  Up  to  this  moment  there  had  been  the 
silence  of  ghosts ;  and  the  stranger  had  doubted 
whether  the  spectacle  were  not  a  pageant  of  aerial  spec- 
tres, ghostly  huntsmen,  ghostly  lances,  and  a  ghostly 
bull.  But  just  at  this  crisis  —  a  voice  (it  was  the 
voice  of  Mr.  Wilson)  shouted  aloud,  "  Turn  the  vil- 
lain ;  turn  that  villain  ;  or  he  will  take  to  Cumber- 
land." The  young  stranger  did  the  service  required  of 
him  ;  the  villain  was  turned  and  fled  southwards ;  the 
hunters,  lance  in  rest,  rushed  after  him ;  all  bowed 
their  thanks  as  they  fled  past  him  ;  the  fleet  cavalcade 
again  took  the  high  road ;  they  doubled  the  cape  which 
shut  them  out  of  sight ;  and  in  a  moment  all  had  dis- 
appeared and  left  the  quiet  valley  to  its  original  silence, 
whilst  the  young  stranger  and  two  grave  Westmoreland 
statesmen  (who  by  this  time  had  come  into  sight  upon 
some  accident  or  other)  stood  wondering  in  silence, 
and  saying  to  themselves,  perhaps,  — 

**  The  earth  hath  bubbles  as  the  water  hath ; 
And  these  are  of  them  !  *' 

But  they  were  no  bubbles  ;  the  bull  was  a  substan- 
tial bull ;  and  took  no  harm  at  all  from  being  turned 
out  occasionally  at  midnight  for  a  chase  of  fifteen  or 
eighteen  miles.  The  bull,  no  doubt,  used  to  wonder 
at  this  nightly  visitation ;  and  the  owner  of  the  bull 
must  sometimes  have  pondered  a  little  on  the  draggled 
state  in  which  the  swamps  would  now  and  then  leave 
his  beast ;  but  no  other  harm  came  of  it.  And  so  it 
'uappened,  and  in  the  very  hurly  burly  of  such  an  un- 
heard of  chase,  that  my  friend  was  fortunate  enough, 
by  a  little  service,  to  recommend  himself  to  the  notice 
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of  Mr.  Wilson  ;  and  so  passed  the  scene  of  his  jl?r«<  *»- 
troduction. 

In  reading  the  anecdote  of  the  bull  hunt,  you  must 
bear  in  mind  the  period  of  Mr.  Wilson's  life  to  which 
it  belongs,  else  I  should  here  be  unintentionally  adding 
one  more  to  the  thousand  misrepresentations  of  his 
character,  which  are  already  extant  in  different  reposi- 
tories of  scandal  :  most  of  which  I  presume,  unless  in 
the  rarer  cases  where  they  have  been  the  pure  creations 
of  malice,  owe  their  origin  to  a  little  exaggeration,  and 
a  great  deal  of  confusion  in  dates.  Levities  and  ex- 
travagances, which  find  a  ready  excuse  at  twenty,  ten 
or  fifteen  years  later  are  fatal  to  a  man's  character  for 
good  sense.  In  such  a  case,  therefore,  to  be  careless 
or  inaccurate  in  dates,  is  a  moral  dishonesty.  Under- 
stand then  that  the  bull-hunting  scenes  belong  to  the 
time  which  immediately  succeeded  my  first  knowledge 
of  Mr.  Wilson.  This  particular  frolic  happened  to  fall 
within  the  earliest  period  of  my  own  personal  acquaint- 
ance with  him.  Else,  and  with  this  one  exception, 
the  era  of  his  wildest  (and  according  to  the  common 
estimate,  of  his  insane)  extravagances  was  already  pa'it. 
AH  those  stories,  therefore,  which  you  question  me 
about  with  so  much  curiosity,  of  his  having  joined  a 
company  of  strolling  players,  and  himself  taken  the 
leading  parts  both  in  Tragedy  and  Comedy  —  of  his 
having  assumed  the  garb  of  a  Gypsy,  and  settled  for 
some  time  in  a  Gypsy  encampment,  out  of  admiration 
for  a  young  Egyptian  beauty  ;  with  fifty  others  of  the 
same  class,  belong  undoubtedly  (as  many  of  them  as  are 
uot  wholly   fabulous),  to  the  four  years  immediately 
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preceding  the  time  at  which  my  personal  knowledge  of 
Mr.  Wilson  commenced. 

From  the  latter  end  of  1803  to  the  spring  of  1808, 
Mr.  Wilson  had  studied  at  the  University  of  Oxford  ; 
and  it  was  within  that  period  that  most  of  his  escapades 
were  crowded.  He  had  previously  studied  as  a  mere 
boy,  according  to  the  Scotch  fashion,  at  the  University 
of  Glasgow,  chiefly  under  the  tuition  of  the  late  Mr. 
Jardine  (the  Professor,  I  believe,  of  Logic),  and  Dr. 
or  Mr.  Young  (the  Professor  of  Greek).  At  both 
Universities  he  had  greatly  distinguished  himself;  but 
at  Oxford,  where  the  distribution  of  prizes  and  honors 
of  every  kind  is  to  the  last  degree  parsimonious  and 
select,  naturally  it  follows  that  such  academical  distinc- 
tions are  really  signijicant  distinctions,  and  proclaim 
an  unequivocal  merit  in  him  who  has  carried  them  off 
from  a  crowd  of  1,600  or  2,000  co-rivals,  to  whom  the 
contest  was  open  ;  whereas,  in  the  Scotch  Universities, 
as  I  am  told  by  Scotchmen,  the  multiplication  of  prizes 
and  medals,  and  the  almost  indiscriminate  profusion 
with  which  they  are  showered  abroad,  neutralizes  their 
whole  effect  and  value.  At  least  this  was  the  case 
in  Mr.  Wilson's  time ;  but  lately  some  conspicuous 
ihanges  have  been  introduced  by  a  Royal  Commission 
(not  yet,  I  believe,  dissolved)  into  one  at  least  of  the 
Scotch  Universities,  which  have  greatly  improved  it  in 
this  respect,  by  bringing  it  much  nearer  to  the  Eng- 
lish model.  When  Mr.  Wilson  gained  a  prize  of  fifty 
guineas  for  fifty  lines  of  English  verse,  without  further 
inquiry  it  becomes  evident,  from  the  mere  rarity  of  the 
distinction  which,  for  a  university  now  nearly  of  five 
dbousand  members,  occurs  but  ouce  a  year,  and  from 
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fche  great  over-proportion  of  that  peculiar  class  (the 
Undergraduates)  to  whom  the  contest  is  open,  —  that 
Buch  a  victory  was  an  indisputable  criterion  of  very- 
conspicuous  merit.  In  fact,  never  in  any  place  did  Mr. 
Wilson  play  off  his  Proteus  variety  of  character  and 
talent  with  so  much  brilliant  effect  as  at  Oxford.  In 
this  great  University,  the  most  ancient,  and  by  many 
degrees  the  most  magnificent  in  the  world,  he  found  a 
stage  for  display,  perfectly  congenial  with  the  native 
elevation  of  his  own  character.  Perhaps  you  are  not 
fully  aware  of  the  characteristic  differences  which  sepa- 
rate our  two  English  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge from  those  of  Scotland  and  the  Continent :  for 
I  have  always  observed  that  the  best  informed  foreign- 
ers, even  after  a  week's  personal  acquaintance  with  the 
Oxford  system,  still  adhere  to  the  inveterate  preconcep- 
tions which  they  had  brought  with  them  from  the  Con- 
tinent. For  instance,  they  continue  obstinately  to 
speak  of  the  Professors  as  the  persons  to  whom  the 
students  are  indebted  for  tuition  ;  whereas  the  majority 
of  these  hold  their  offices  as  the  most  absolute  sine- 
cures, and  the  task  of  tuition  devolves  upon  the  tutors 
appointed  in  each  particular  college.  These  tutors  are 
called  public  tutors ;  meaning  that  they  do  not  confine 
their  instructions  to  any  one  individual ;  but  distribute 
them  amongst  all  the  Undergraduates  of  the  college 
to  which  they  belong ;  and,  in  addition  to  these,  pri- 
vate tutors  are  allowed  to  any  student  who  chooses  to 
increase  his  expenditure  in  that  particular.  But  the 
main  distinction,  which  applies  to  our  immediate  sub- 
ject, is  the  more  than  regal  provision  for  the  lodging 
*nd  accommodation  of  the  students  by  the  system  of 
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Colleges.  Of  these  there  are  in  Oxford,  neglecting  the 
technical  subdivision  of  Halls,  five-and-twenty  ;  and  the 
main  use  of  all,  both  colleges  and  halls,  is,  not  as  in 
Scotland  and  on  the  Continent,  to  lodge  the  head  of  the 
University  with  suitable  dignity,  and  to  provide  rooms 
for  the  library  and  public  business  of  the  University. 
These  purposes  are  met  by  a  separate  provision,  dis- 
tinct from  the  colleges  ;  and  the  colleges  are  applied 
as  follows  :  1st,  and  mainly  to  the  reception  of  the  Fel- 
lows, and  of  the  Undergraduate  Students  ;  2dly,  to  the 
accommodation  of  the  head  (known  in  different  col- 
leges by  the  several  designations  of  provost,  principal, 
dean,  rector,  warden,  &c.)  ;  3dly,  to  the  accommodation 
of  the  private  library  attached  to  that  college,  and  to 
the  chapel,  which  is  used  at  least  twice  every  day  for 
public  prayers ;  4thly,  to  the  Hall,  and  the  whole  es- 
tablishment of  kitchen,  wine  vaults,  buttery,  &c.,  &c., 
which  may  be  supposed  necessary  for  the  liberal  ac- 
commodation, at  the  public  meals  of  dinner  [and  in 
some  colleges  supper]  of  gentlemen  and  visitors  from 
the  country,  or  from  the  Continent ;  varying  (we  will 
suppose)  from  25  to  500  heads.  Everywhere  else  the 
great  mass  of  the  students  are  lodged  in  obscure  nooks 
jind  corners,  which  may  or  may  not  be  respectable,  but 
are  at  all  events  withdrawn  from  the  surveillance  of 
the  University.  I  shall  state  both  the  ground  and  the 
effect  (or  tendency  rather)  of  this  difference.  Out  of 
England,  universities  are  not  meant  exclusively  for 
professional  men  ;  the  sons  of  great  landholders,  and 
%  large  proportion  of  the  sons  of  noblemen,  either  go 
Mirough  the  same  academic  course  as  others  —  or  a 
lliorter  course  adapted  to  their  particular  circumstances. 
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In  England,  again,  the  church  is  supplied  from  the  rank 
of  gentry  —  not  exclusively,  it  is  true,  but  in  a  much 
larger  proportion  than  anywhere  else,  except  in  Ire- 
land. The  corresponding  ranks  in  Scotland,  from  their 
old  connection  with  France,  have  adopted  (I  believe) 
much  more  of  the  Continental  plan  for  disposing  of 
their  sons  at  this  period.  At  any  rate,  it  will  not  be 
contended  by  any  man,  that  Scotland  throws  anything 
like  the  same  proportion  with  England,  of  her  gentry 
and  her  peerage  into  her  universities.  Hence,  a  higher 
standard  of  manners  and  of  habits  presides  at  Oxford 
and  Cambridge;  and,  consequently,  a  demand  for  much 
higher  accommodations  would  even  otherwise  have 
arisen,  had  not  such  a  demand  already  been  supplied 
by  the  munificence  of  our  English  princes  and  peers, 
both  male  and  female  ;  and,  in  one  instance  at  least,  of 
a  Scottish  Prince  (Baliol).  The  extent  of  these  vast 
Caravanseras  enables  the  governors  of  the  various  col- 
leges to  furnish  every  student  with  a  set  of  two  rooms 
at  the  least,  often  with  a  suite  of  three  —  [I,  who  lived 
at  Oxford  on  no  more  than  my  school  allowance,  had 
that  number]  —  or  in  many  cases  with  far  more.  In 
the  superior  colleges,  indeed  (superior,  I  mean,  as  to 
their  purse  and  landed  endowments),  all  th^se  accom- 
modations keep  pace  with  the  refinements  of  the  age  ; 
and  thus  a  connection  is  maintained  between  the  Uni- 
versity and  the  landed  Noblesse  —  upper  and  lower  — 
of  England,  which  must  be  reciprocally  beneficial,  and 
which,  under  other  circumstances,  could  scarcely  have 
taken  place. 

Of  these  advantages,  you    may   be    sure,  that   Mr 
iJVilson  availed  himself  to  the  utmost  extent.     Instead 
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of  going  to  Baliol  College,  he  entered  himself  at  Mag- 
dalen, in  the  class  of  what  are  called,  "  Gentlemen 
Commoners."  All  of  us  (you  know)  in  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  wear  an  Academic  dress,  which  tells  at 
once  our  Academic  rank  with  all  its  modifications. 
And  the  term  "  Gentlemen  Commoner  "  implies  that  he 
has  more  splendid  costumes,  and  more  in  number ;  that 
he  is  expected  to  spend  a  good  deal  more  money,  that 
he  enjoys  a  few  trifling  immunities ;  and  that  he  has, 
in  particular  instances,  something  like  a  King's  right 
of  preemption,  as  in  the  choice  of  rooms,  &c. 

Once  launched  in  this  orbit,  Mr.  Wilson  continued 
to  blaze  away  for  the  four  successive  years,  1804, 
1805,  1806,  1807,  I  believe  without  any  intermission. 
Possibly  I  myself  was  the  one  sole  gownsman  who  had 
not  then  found  my  attention  fixed  by  his  most  hetero- 
geneous reputation.  In  a  similar  case,  Cicero  tells  a 
man  that  ignorance  so  unaccountable  of  another  man's 
pretensions  argued  himself  to  be  a  homo  ignorabilis  ; 
or,  in  the  language  of  the  Miltonic  Satan,  "Not  to 
know  me,  argues  thyself  unknown."  And  that  is  true ; 
a  homo  ignorabilis  most  certainly  I  was.  And  even 
with  that  admission  it  is  still  difficult  to  account  for  the 
extent  a^d  the  duration  of  my  ignorance.  The  fact  is, 
that  the  case  well  expresses  both  our  positions  ;  that  he 
should  be  so  conspicuous  as  to  challenge  knowledge 
from  the  most  sequestered  of  anchorites  expresses  his 
life ;  that  I  should  have  right  to  absolute  ignorance  of 
nim  who  was  familiar  as  daylight  to  all  the  rest  of  Ox- 
ford —  expresses  mine.  Never  indeed  before,  to  judge 
from  what  I  have  since  heard  upon  inquiry,  did  a  man, 
by  variety  of  talents  and  variciy  of  humors,  contrive 
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to  place  himself  as  the  connecting  link  between  orders 
of  men  so  essentially  repulsive  of  each  other  —  as  Mr 
Wilson  in  this  instance. 

**  Omnia  Aristippum  decuit  color  et  status,  et  res.'* 
From  the  learned  president  of  his  college,  Dr. 
Routh,  the  editor  of  parts  of  Plato,  and  of  some  Theo- 
logical Selections,  with  whom  Wilson  enjoyed  an  un- 
limited favor  —  from  this  learned  Academic  Doctor,  and 
many  others  of  the  same  class,  Wilson  had  an  infinite 
gamut  of  friends  and  associates,  running  through  every 
key ;  and  the  diapason  closing  full  in  groom,  cobbler, 
stable-boy,  barber's  apprentice,  with  every  shade  and 
hue  of  blackguard  and  ruffian.  In  particular,  amongst 
this  latter  kind  of  worshipful  society,  there  was  no 
man  who  had  any  talents  —  real  or  fancied  —  for 
thumping  or  being  thumped,  but  had  experienced 
some  preeing  of  his  merits  from  Mr.  Wilson.  All 
other  pretensions  in  the  gymnastic  arts  he  took  a  pride 
in  humbling  or  in  honoring ;  but  chiefly  his  examina- 
tions fell  upon  pugilism ;  and  not  a  man,  who  could 
either  "  give  "  or  "  take,"  but  boasted  to  have  punished, 
or  to  have  been  punished  by,  Wilson  of  Mallens.^^ 

A  little  before  the  time  at  which  my  acquaintance 
\nth  Mr.  Wilson  commenced,  he  had  purchased  a  beau- 
tiful estate  on  the  lake  of  Windermere,  which  bore  the 
ancient  name  of  Elleray  —  a  name  which,  with  his  cus- 
tomary good  taste,  Mr.  Wilson  has  never  disturbed. 
With  the  usual  latitude  of  language  in  such  cases,  I 
Bay  on  Windermere;  but  in  fact  this  charming  estate 
;ies  far  above  the  lake ;  and  one  of  the  most  interesting 
of  its  domestic  features  is  the  foreground  of  the  rich 
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landscape  which  connects,  by  the  most  gentle  scale  of 
declivities,  this  almost  aerial  altitude  [as,  for  habitable 
ground,  it  really  is]  with  the  sylvan  margin  of  the 
deep  water  which  rolls  a  mile  and  a  half  below.  When 
I  say  a  mile  and  a  half,  you  will  understand  me  to 
compute  the  descent  according  to  the  undulations  of 
the  ground ;  because  else  the  perpendicular  elevation 
above  the  level  of  the  lake  cannot  be  above  one  half  of 
that  extent.  Seated  on  such  an  eminence,  but  yet  sur- 
rounded by  foregrounds  of  such  quiet  beauty,  and  set- 
tling downwards  towards  the  lake  by  such  tranquil  steps 
as  to  take  away  every  feeling  of  precipitous  or  danger- 
ous elevation,  Elleray  possesses  a  double  character  of 
beauty,  rarely  found  in  connection ;  and  yet  each,  by 
singular  good  fortune,  in  this  case  absolute  and  unri- 
valled in  its  kind.  Within  a  bow-shot  of  each  other 
may  be  found  stations  of  the  deepest  seclusion,  fenced 
in  by  verdurous  walls  of  insuperable  forest  heights,  and 
presenting  a  limited  scene  of  beauty  —  deep,  solemn, 
noiseless,  severely  sequestered  —  and  other  stations  of 
a  magnificence  so  gorgeous  as  few  estates  in  this  island 
can  boast,  and  of  those  few  perhaps  none  in  such  close 
connection  with  a  dwelling-house.  Stepping  out  from 
the  very  windows  of  the  drawing-room,  you  find  your- 
self on  a  terrace  which  gives  you  the  feeling  of  a 
"  specular  height,"  such  as  you  might  expect  on  Ara- 
rat, or  might  appropriately  conceive  on  "  Athos  seen 
from  Samothrace."  The  whole  course  of  a  noble  lake, 
about  eleven  miles  long,  lies  subject  to  your  view,  with 
many  of  its  islands,  and  its  two  opposite  shores  so  dif- 
ferent in  character  —  the  one  stern,  precipitous,  and 
gloomy ;  the  other  (and  luckily  the  hither  one)  by  th« 
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mere  bounty  of  nature  and  of  accident  —  by  the  happy 
disposition  of  the  ground  originally,  and  by  the  fortu- 
nate equilibrium  between  the  sylvan  tracts,  meandering 
irregularly  through  the  whole  district,  and  the  propor- 
tion left  to  verdant  fields  and  meadows,  —  wearing  the 
character  of  the  richest  park  scenery  ;  except  indeed 
that  this  character  is  here  and  there  a  little  modified 
by  a  quiet  hedge-row  or  the  stealing  smoke  which  be- 
trays the  embowered  cottage  of  a  laborer.  But  the 
sublime,  peculiar,  and  not-to-be-forgotten  feature  of  the 
scene  is  the  great  system  of  mountains  which  unite 
about  five  miles  off  at  the  head  of  the  lake  to  lock  in 
and  inclose  this  noble  landscape.  The  several  ranges 
of  mountains  which  stand  at  various  distances  within 
six  or  seven  miles  of  the  little  town  of  Ambleside,  all 
separately  various  in  their  forms  and  all  eminently 
picturesque,  when  seen  from  Elleray  appear  to  blend 
and  group  as  parts  of  one  connected  whole ;  and  when 
their  usual  drapery  of  clouds  happens  to  take  a  for- 
tunate arrangement,  and  the  sunlights  are  properly 
broken  and  thrown  from  the  most  suitable  quarter  of 
the  heavens, —  I  cannot  recollect  any  spectacle  in 
England  or  Wales,  of  the  many  hundreds  I  have  seen, 
bearing  a  local,  if  not  a  national  reputation  for  magnifi- 
cence of  prospect,  which  so  much  dilates  the  heart  with 
a  sense  of  power  and  aerial  sublimity  as  this  terrace 
view  from  Elleray.  It  is  possible  that  I  may  have 
stood  on  other  mountain  terraces  commanding  as  am- 
ple a  view  and  as  happily  combined ;  but  the  difference 
of  effect  must  always  be  immense  between  a  spectacle 
to  which  you  ascend  by  half  a  day's  labor,  and  that 
tpou  which  you  are  launched  in  a  second  of  time  from 
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the  breakfast  table.  It  is  of  great  importance,  for  the 
enjoyment  of  any  natural  scene,  to  be  liberated  from 
the  necessity  of  viewing  it  under  circumstances  of  haste 
and  anxiety,  to  have  it  in  one's  power  to  surrender 
one's  self  passively  and  tranquilly  to  the  influences  of 
the  objects  as  they  gradually  reveal  themselves,  and  to 
be  under  no  summons  to  crowd  one's  whole  visual  en- 
ergy and  task  of  examination  within  a  single  quarter 
of  an  hour.  Having  seen  Elleray  at  all  times  under 
these  favorable  circumstances,  it  is  certainly  not  im- 
possible that  I  may  unconsciously  have  overrated  in 
some  degree  its  pretensions  in  comparison  with  some 
rival  scenes.  I  may  have  committed  the  common  error 
of  attributing  to  the  objects  the  whole  sum  of  an  im- 
pression which  in  part  belonged  to  the  subjective  ad- 
vantages of  the  contemplator  and  the  benefits  of  his 
station.  But,  making  every  allowance  in  this  direc- 
tion, 1  am  still  of  opinion  that  Elleray  has,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  merits  common  to  all  scenes  of  its  class, 
others  peculiar  to  itself —  and  such  as  are  indispensa- 
ble conditions  for  the  full  effect  of  all  the  rest.  In 
particular,  I  would  instance  this :  To  bring  any  scene 
upon  a  level  of  competition  with  Elleray  as  to  range 
and  majesty  of  prospect,  it  is  absolutely  essential  that 
it  should  occupy  an  equal  elevation,  or  one  not  con- 
spicuously inferior.  Now,  it  is  seldom  indeed  that  em- 
inences so  commanding  are  not,  by  that  very  circum- 
stance, unfitted  to  the  picturesque  aspects  of  things : 
in  fact  I  remember  no  tract  of  ground  so  elevated  as 
Elleray  from  which  the  lowest  level  of  the  adjacent 
country  does  not  take  a  petty,  dotted,  and  map-like  ap- 
pearance.    But  this  eflfect,  which  is  so  heavy  a  price  for 
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the  sublimities  of  the  upper  regions,  at  Elleray  is  en- 
tirely intercepted  by  the  exquisite  gradations  of  de- 
scent by  which  the  contiguous  grounds  begin  their  fall 
to  the  level  of  the  lake  :  the  moment  that  this  full  in 
any  quarter  becomes  accelerated  and  precipitous,  it  is 
concealed  by  the  brows  of  this  beautiful  hanging  fore- 
ground ;  and  so  happily  is  this  remedy  applied,  that  in 
every  instance  where  the  lowest  grounds  would,  if  seen 
at  all,  from  their  immediate  proximity,  be  seen  by  the 
spectator  looking  down  perpendicularly  as  into  a  well, 
there  they  are  uniformly  hidden ;  and  these  lowest 
levels  first  emerge  to  view  at  a  remote  distance  — 
where,  being  necessarily  viewed  obliquely,  they  suffer 
no  peculiar  disadvantage  by  being  viewed  from  an  em- 
inence. In  short,  to  sum  up  the  whole  in  one  word, 
the  splendors  of  Elleray,  which  could  not  have  been 
had  but  at  an  unusual  elevation,  are  by  a  rare  bounty 
of  nature  obtained  without  one  of  those  sacrifices  for 
the  learned  eye  which  are  usually  entailed  upon  that 
one  single  advantage  of  unusual  elevation. 

The  beautiful  estate,  which  I  have  thus  described 
to  you,  was  ornamented  by  no  suitable  dwelling-house 
at  the  time  when  it  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Wilson  : 
there  was  indeed  a  rustic  cottage,  most  picturesquely 
situated,  which,  with  the  addition  of  a  drawing-room 
thrown  out  at  one  end,  was  made  for  the  present  (and, 
as  it  turned  out,  for  many  a  year  to  come)  capable  oi 
meeting  the  hospitable  system  of  life  adopted  by  its 
owner.  But,  with  a  view  to  more  ample  and  luxu- 
rious accommodations,  even  at  that  early  period  of  his 
possession  (1808),  Mr.  "Wilson  began  to  build  a  man- 
sion of  larger  and   more   elegant   proportions.     The 
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shell,  and  perhaps  the  greater  part  of  the  internal 
work,  was  soon  finished  ;  but  for  some  reason,  which  I 
never  remember  to  have  inquired  into,  was  not  ren- 
dered thoroughly  habitable  (and  consequently  not  in- 
habited) till  the  year  1825.  I  think  it  worth  while  to 
mention  this  house  particularly,  because  it  has  always 
appeared  to  me  a  silent  commentary  on  its  master's 
state  of  mind,  and  an  exemplification  of  his  character 
both  as  it  was  and  as  it  appeared.  At  first  sight  there 
was  an  air  of  adventurousness,  or  even  of  extravagance 
about  the  plan  and  situation  of  the  building ;  and  yet 
upon  a  considerate  examination  (and  latterly  upon  a 
practical  trial)  of  it,  I  cannot  see  that  within  the  same 
dimensions  it  would  have  been  possible  to  have  con- 
trived a  more  judicious  or  commodious  house.  Thus, 
for  instance,  the  house  is  planted  upon  the  boldest  and 
most  exposed  point  of  ground  that  can  be  found  on  the 
whole  estate,  consequently  upon  that  which  might  have 
presumed  (and  I  believe  was  really  reputed)  to  be  the 
very  stormiest :  yet,  whether  from  counteracting  screens 
of  wood  that  have  since  been  reared  in  fortunate  situa- 
tions, or  from  what  other  cause  I  know  not,  but  un- 
doubtedly at  this  day  no  practical  inconvenience  is  suf- 
fered ;  though  it  is  true,  I  believe,  that  in  the  earlier 
years  of  its  history,  the  house  bore  witness  occasionally, 
by  dismal  wrecks  of  roof  and  windows,  to  the  strength 
and  fury  of  the  wind  on  one  particular  quarter.  Again, 
in  the  internal  arrangements  one  room  was  constructed 
of  such  ample  proportions,  with  a  view  to  dancing,  that 
the  length  (as  I  remember)  was  about  seventy  feet ;  the 
other  dimensions  I  have  forgotten.  Now,  in  this  instance 
most  people  saw  an  evidence  of  nothing  but  youthful 
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extravagance,  and  a  most  disproportionate  attention 
directed  to  one  single  purpose,  which  upon  that  scale 
could  not  probably  be  of  very  frequent  occurrence  in 
any  family.  This  by  the  way  was  at  any  rate  a  sensi- 
ble extravagance  in  my  judgment ;  for  our  English 
mode  of  building  tends  violently  to  the  opposite  and 
most  unwholesome  extravagance  of  giving  to  the  very 
principal  room  of  a  house  the  beggarly  proportions  of 
closets.  However,  the  sequel  showed  that  in  provid- 
ing for  one  end,  Mr.  Wilson  had  not  lost  sight  of 
others :  for  the  seventy-feet  room  was  so  divided  by 
strong  folding-doors,  or  temporary  partitions,  as  in  its 
customary  state  to  exhibit  three  rooms  of  ordinary 
proportions,  and  unfolded  its  full  extent  only  by  special 
and  extraordinary  mechanism.  Other  instances  I  might 
give  in  which  the  plan  seemed  to  be  extravagant  or 
inconsiderate,  and  yet  really  turned  out  to  have  been 
calculated  with  the  coolest  judgment  and  the  nicest  fore- 
sight of  domestic  needs.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  I 
do  not  know  a  house  apparently  more  commodiously 
arranged  than  this,  which  was  planned  and  built  with 
utmost  precipitation,  and  in  the  very  hey-day  of  a 
most  tempestuous  youth.  In  one  thing  only,  upon  a 
retrospect  at  this  day  of  the  whole  case,  there  may 
appear  to  have  been  some  imprudence,  viz.  that  timber 
"Seing  then  at  a  most  unprecedented  high  price,  it  is 
probable  that  the  building  cost  seven  or  eight  hun- 
dred pounds  more  than  it  would  have  done  a  few  years 
later.  Allowing  for  this  one  oversight,  the  principal 
house  on  the  Elleray  estate,  which  at  the  time  was 
looked  upon  as  an  evidence  of  Mr.  Wilson's  flighti- 
ness  of  mind,  remains  at  this  day  a  lasting  monumen 
of  his  good  sense  and  judgment. 
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Whilst  I  justify  him,  however,  on  this  head,  I  am 
obliged  to  admit  that  on  another  field,  at  that  very 
time,  Mr.  Wilson  was  displaying  the  most  reckless  pro- 
fusion. A  sailing  club  had  been  established  on  Winder- 
mere, by  whom  I  never  heard ;  very  probably  by  Mr. 
Wilson  himself;  at  all  events,  he  was  the  leader  and 
the  soul  of  the  confederation  ;  and  he  applied  annually 
nothing  less  than  a  little  fortune  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  many  expenses  which  arose  out  of  it.  Amongst 
the  members  of  the  club  there  were  more  than  one  who 
had  far  larger  fortunes  than  Mr.  Wilson  could  ever 
have  possessed ;  but  he  would  permit  no  one  to  out- 
shine him  on  this  arena.  The  number  of  his  boats 
was  so  great  as  to  compose  a  little  fleet ;  and  some  of 
them,  of  unusually  large  dimensions  for  this  lake,  had 
been  built  at  an  enormous  expense  by  regular  builders 
brought  over  expressly  from  the  port  of  Whitehaven 
(distant  from  Elleray  about  forty-five  miles),  and  kept 
during  the  whole  progress  of  their  labor  at  a  most  ex- 
pensive Lakers'  hotel.  One  of  these  boats  in  particu- 
lar, a  ten-oared  barge,  which  you  will  find  specially  in- 
troduced by  name  in  Professor  Wilson's  tale  of  "  The 
Foresters  "  (vid.  p.  215),  was  generally  believed  at  the 
time  to  have  cost  him  at  the  least  five  hundred  pounds. 
And  as  the  number  of  sailors  which  it  required  to  man 
these  boats  was  necessarily  very  great  at  particular  sea- 
sons, and  as  the  majority  of  these  sailors  lived,  during 
the  period  of  their  services,  with  little  or  no  restraint 
upon  their  expenses  at  the  most  costly  inn  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, —  it  may  be  supposed  very  readily  that  about 
this  time  Mr.  Wilson's  lavish  expenditure,  added  to  the 
demands  of  architects  and  builders,  and  the  recent  pur- 
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thase  of  Elleray,  must  have  seriously  injured  his  patri- 
monial property,  —  though  generally  believed  to  have 
been  originally  considerably  more  than  thirty  thousand 
(many  asserted  forty  thousand)  pounds.  In  fact,  he 
had  never  less  than  three  establishments  going  on  con- 
currently for  some  years ;  one  at  the  town  or  village 
of  Bowness  (the  little  port  of  the  lake  of  Winder- 
mere), for  his  boatmen  ;  one  at  the  Ambleside  Hotel, 
about  five  miles  distant,  for  himself;  and  a  third  at  El- 
leray, for  his  servants,  and  the  occasional  resort  of  him- 
self and  his  friends.  It  is  the  opinion  of  some  people 
that  about  this  time,  and  during  the  succeeding  two 
years,  Mr.  Wilson  dissipated  the  main  bulk  of  his  pat- 
rimony in  profuse  expenditure.  But  more  considerate 
people  see  no  ground  for  that  opinion :  his  expenses, 
though  great,  were  never  adequate  to  the  dilapidation 
of  so  large  an  estate  as  he  was  reputed  to  have  inher- 
ited :  and  the  prevailing  opinion  is  that  some  great  loss 
of  £20,000  at  a  blow,  by  the  failure  of  some  trustee  or 
other,  was  the  true  cause  of  that  diminution  in  his  prop- 
erty which,  within  a  year  or  two  from  this  time,  he  is 
generally  supposed  to  have  suffered.  However,  as  Mr. 
Wilson  himself  has  always  maintained  an  obstinate  si- 
lence on  the  subject,  and  as  the  mere  fact  of  the  loss 
(however  probable)  is  not  more  accurately  known  to 
me  than  its  extent,  or  its  particular  mode,  or  its  cause, 
—  I  shall  not  allow  myself  to  make  any  conjectural 
speculations  on  the  subject.  It  can  be  interesting  to 
you  and  me  only  from  one  of  its  consequences,  viz.,  its 
leading  him  afterwards  to  seek  a  professorship :  for 
most  certain  it  is,  that,  if  the  splendor  of  Mr.  Wilson's 
youthful  condition  as  to  pecuniary  matters   had   not 
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Deen  in  some  remarkable  degree  overcast,  and  suffered 
Bome  signal  eclipse,  he  would  never  have  surrendered 
liny  part  of  that  perfect  liberty  which  was  so  dear  to 
him,  for  all  the  honors  and  rewards  that  could  have 
been  offered  by  the  foremost  universities  of  Europe. 

You  will  have  heard,  no  doubt,  from  some  of  those 
with  whom  you  conversed  about  Professor  Wilson 
when  you  were  in  Europe,  or  you  may  have  read  it  in 
Peter's  Letters,  that  in  very  early  life  (probably  about 
the  age  of  eighteen)  he  had  formed  a  scheme  for  pen- 
etrating into  central  Africa,  visiting  the  city  of  Tom- 
buctoo,  and  solving  (if  it  were  possible)  the  great  out- 
standing problem  of  the  course  of  the  Niger.  To  this 
scheme  he  was  attracted  probably  not  so  much  by  any 
particular  interest  in  the  improvement  of  geographical 
knowledge,  as  by  the  youthful  spirit  of  romantic  ad- 
venture, and  a  very  uncommon  craving  for  whatever 
was  grand  —  indefinite  —  and  gigantic  in  conception, 
supposing  that  it  required  at  the  same  time  great  phys- 
ical powers  in  the  execution.  There  cannot  be  a  doubt 
for  us  at  this  day,  who  look  back  upon  the  melancholy 
list  of  victims  in  this  perilous  field  of  discovery  which 
has  been  furnished  by  the  two  or  three  and  twenty 
years  elapsed  since  Mr.  Wilson's  plan  was  in  agitation, 
that  in  that  enterprise  —  had  he  ever  irretrievably  em- 
barked himself  upon  it —  he  would  infallibly  have  per- 
ished ;  for,  though  reasonably  strong,  he  was  not  strong 
upon  that  heroic  scale  which  an  expedition  so  Titanic 
demands  ;  and  what  was  perhaps  still  more  important, 
if  strong  enough  —  he  was  not  hardy  enough,  as  a  gen- 
tleman rarely  is,  more  especially  where  he  has  literary 
Vabits ;  because  the  exposure  to  open  air,  which  is  the 
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Indispensable  condition  of  hardiness,  is  at  any  rate  in- 
terrupted—  even  if  it  were  not  counteracted  —  by  the 
luxurious  habits  and  tlie  relaxing  atmosphere  of  the  li- 
brary and  the  drawing-room.  Moreover,  Mr.  Wilson's 
constitution  was  Irritable  and  disposed  to  fever ;  his 
temperament  was  too  much  that  of  a  man  of  genius  not 
to  have  furnished  a  mine  of  inflammable  materials  for 
any  tropical  climate ;  his  prudence,  as  regarded  his 
health,  was  not  remarkable ;  and  if  to  all  these  inter- 
nal and  personal  grounds  of  danger  you  add  the  incal- 
culable hazards  of  the  road  itself,  every  friend  of  Mr. 
Wilson's  must  have  rejoiced  on  hearing  that  in  1808, 
when  I  first  met  him,  this  Tim-  (or  Tom-)  buctoo 
scheme  was  already  laid  aside. 

Yet,  as  the  stimulus  of  danger,  in  one  shape  or 
other,  was  at  that  time  of  life  perhaps  essential  to  his 
comfort,  he  soon  substituted  another  scheme,  which  at 
this  day  might  be  accomplished  with  ease  and  safety 
enough,  but  in  the  year  1809  (under  the  rancorous 
system  of  Bonaparte)  was  full  of  hazard.  In  this 
scheme  he  was  so  good  as  to  associate  myself  as  one  of 
his  travelling  companions,  together  with  an  earlier 
friend  of  his  own  —  an  Englishman,  of  a  philosophical 
turn  of  mind,  with  whom  he  had  been  a  fellow-student 
at  Glasgow ;  and  we  were  certainly  all  three  of  an  age 
and  character  to  have  enjoyed  the  expedition  in  the 
very  highest  degree,  had  the  events  of  the  war  allowed 
us  to  realize  our  plan.  The  plan  was  as  follows  :  from 
Falmouth,  by  one  of  the  regular  packets,  we  were  to 
have  sailed  to  the  Tagus  ;  and,  landing  wherever  acci- 
dent should  allow  us,  to  purchase  mules  —  hire  Spanish 
servants  —  and  travel  extensively  in  Spain  and  Portu 
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gal  for  eight  or  nine  months ;  thence,  by  such  of  the 
islands  in  the  Mediterranean  as  particularly  interested 
us,  we  were  gradually  to  have  passed  into  Greece,  and 
thence  to  Constantinople.  Finally,  we  were  to  have 
visited  the  Troad,  Syria,  Egypt,  and  perhaps  Nubia.  I 
feel  it  almost  ludicrous  to  sketch  the  outline  of  so  ex- 
tensive a  tour,  no  part  of  which  was  ever  executed  ; 
Buch  a  Barmacide  feast  is  laughable  in  the  very  re- 
hearsal. Yet  it  is  bare  justice  to  ourselves  to  say  that 
on  our  parts  there  was  no  slackness  or  make-believe : 
what  put  an  extinguisher  upon  our  project  was  the  en- 
trance of  Napoleon  into  Spain,  his  immediate  advance 
upon  Madrid,  and  the  wretched  catastrophe  of  the  ex- 
pedition so  miserably  misconducted  under  Sir  John 
Moore.  The  prestige  of  French  generalship  was  at 
that  time  a  nightmare  upon  the  courage  and  spirit  of 
hopeful  exertion  throughout  Europe ;  and  the  earliest 
dawn  was  only  then  beginning  to  arise  of  that  glorious 
experience  which  was  forever  to  dissolve  it.  Sir  J. 
Moore,  and  through  him  his  gallant  but  unfortunate 
army,  was  the  last  conspicuous  victim  to  the  mere 
sound  and  humbug  (if  you  will  excuse  a  coarse  expres- 
sion) of  the  words  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  What  he 
fled  from  was  precisely  those  two  words.  And  the 
timid  policy,  adopted  by  Sir  John  on  that  memorable 
occasion,  would  —  among  other  greater  and  national 
consequences  —  have  had  this  little  collateral  interest 
to  us  unfortunate  travellers,  had  our  movements  beon 
as  speedy  as  we  had  anticipated,  that  it  would  have 
cost  us  our  heads.  A  certain  bulletin,  issued  by  Bona- 
parte at  that  time,  sufficiently  apprised  us  of  that  little 
truth.     In  this  bulletin  Bonaparte  proclaimed  with  a 
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careless  air,  but  making  at  the  same  time  somewhat  of 
a  boast  of  it,  that  having  happened  to  meet  a  party  of 
sixteen  British  travellers  —  persons  of  whom  he  had 
ascertained  nothing  at  all  but  that  they  did  not  bear  a 
military  character  —  he  had  issued  a  summary  order 
that  they  should  all  be  strung  up  without  loss  of  time 
by  the  neck.  In  this  little  facetious  anecdote,  as  Bona- 
parte seemed  to  think  it,  we  read  the  fate  that  we  had 
escaped.  Had  nothing  occurred  to  retard  our  depar- 
ture from  this  country,  we  calculated  that  the  route 
we  had  laid  down  for  our  daily  motions  would  have 
brought  us  to  Guadarama  (or  what  was  the  name  of 
the  pass  ?)  just  in  time  to  be  hanged.  Having  a  Brit- 
ish general  at  our  backs  with  an  army  of  more  than 
thirty  thousand  effective  men,  we  should  certainly  have 
roamed  in  advance  with  perfect  reliance  upon  the  old 
British  policy  of  fighting,  for  which  we  could  never 
have  allowed  ourselves  to  dream  of  such  a  substitute 
as  a  flight  through  all  the  passes  of  Gallicia  on  the 
principle  of  "  the  D —  take  the  hindmost"  Infallibly 
also  we  should  have  been  surprised  by  the  extraordi- 
nary rapidity  at  that  time  of  the  French  movements  ; 
our  miserable  shambling  mules,  with  their  accursed 
tempers,  would  have  made  but  a  shabby  attempt  at 
flight  before  a  squadron  of  light  cavalry  ;  and  in  short, 
as  I  said  before,  we  should  have  come  just  in  time  to 
be  hanged.  And  hanged  we  should  all  have  been : 
though  why^  and  upon  what  principle,  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  say ;  and  probably  that  question  would  have 
been  left  to  after  consideration  in  some  more  philosoph- 
ical age.  You  will  suppose  naturally  that  we  rejoiced 
at  our  escape ;  and  so  undoubtedly  we  did.     Yet  for 
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my  part  1  had,  among  nineteen-twentieths  of  joy,  just 
one-twentieth  of  a  lingering  regret  that  we  had  missed 
the  picturesque  fate  that  awaited  us.  The  reason  was 
this  :  it  has  been  through  life  an  infirmity  of  Mr.  Wil- 
son's (at  least  in  my  judgment  an  infirmity)  to  think 
too  indulgently  of  Bonaparte,  not  merely  in  an  intel- 
lectual point  of  view,  but  even  with  reference  to  his 
pretensions  —  hollower,  one  would  think,  than  the 
wind  —  to  moral  elevation  and  magnanimity.  Such  a 
mistake,  about  a  man  who  could  never  in  any  one  in- 
stance bring  himself  to  speak  generously,  or  even  for- 
bearingly  of  an  enemy,  rouses  my  indignation  as  often 
as  I  recur  to  it ;  and  in  Professor  Wilson,  I  have  long 
satisfied  myself  that  it  takes  its  rise  from  a  more  com- 
prehensive weakness,  the  greatest  in  fact  which  besets 
his  mind,  viz.,  a  general  tendency  to  bend  to  the  pre- 
vailing opinion  of  the  world,  and  a  constitutional  pre- 
disposition to  sympathize  with  power  and  whatsoever 
is  triumphant  Hence,  I  could  not  but  regret  most 
poignantly  the  capital  opportunity  I  had  forfeited  of 
throwing  in  a  deep  and  stinging  sarcasm  at  his  idol, 
just  at  the  moment  when  we  should  have  been  waiting 
to  be  turned  off.  I  know  Professor  Wilson  well : 
though  a  brave  man,  at  twenty-two  he  enjoyed  life  with 
a  rapture  that  few  men  have  ever  known,  and  he  would 
have  clung  to  it  with  awful  tenacity.  Horribly  he 
would  have  abominated  the  sight  of  the  rope,  and  rue- 
fully he  would  have  sighed  if  I  had  suggested  to  him 
in  the  gallows  any  thoughts  of  that  beautiful  and  quiet 
EUeray  which  he  had  left  behind  in  England.  Just  at 
that  moment  I  acknowledge  that  it  would  have  been 
fiendish,  but  yet  what  a  heaven  of  a  luxury  it  would 
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have  been  in  the  way  of  revenge  — to  have  stung  him 
with  some  neat  epigram,  that  I  might  have  composed 
in  our  walk  to  the  gallows,  or  while  the  ropes  were 
getting  into  tune,  on  the  generosity  and  magnanimity 
of  Bonaparte  !  Perhaps,  in  a  sober  estimate,  hanging 
might  be  too  heavy  a  price  for  the  refutation  of  a  sin- 
gle error ;  yet  still,  at  times,  when  my  moral  sense  is 
roused  and  provoked  by  the  obstinate  blindness  of  Pro- 
fessor Wilson  to  the  meanness  and  parvanimity  '*'  of 
Bonaparte  (a  blindness  which  in  him,  as  in  all  other 
worshippers  of  false  idols,  is  connected  at  the  moment 
with  intense  hatred  for  those  who  refuse  to  partake  in 
it),  a  wandering  regret  comes  over  me  that  we  should 
have  missed  so  fine  an  opportunity  for  gathering  in  our 
own  persons  some  of  those  redundant  bounties  which 
the  Corsican's  "  magnanimity  "  at  that  time  scattered 
from  his  cornu-copia  of  malice  to  the  English  name 
upon  all  his  unfortunate  prisoners  of  that  nation. 

But  enough  of  this  ;  an  event  soon  occurred  in  Mr. 
Wilson's  life  which  made  it  a  duty  to  dismiss  forever 
all  travelling  schemes  that  were  connected  with  so 
much  hazard  as  this.  The  fierce  acharnement  of  Bon- 
aparte so  pointedly  directed  to  every  thing  English, 
and  the  prostration  of  the  Continent,  which  had  enabled 
him  absolutely  to  seal  every  port  of  Europe  against  an 
Englishman,  who  could  now  no  longer  venture  to  stray 
ft  mile  beyond  the  range  of  the  ship's  guns,  which  had 
6rought  him  to  the  shore,  without  the  certainty  of 
behig  arrested  as  a  spy,  —  this  unheard  of  condition  of 
things  had  at  length  compelled  all  English  gentlemen 
to  reconcile  themselves  for  the  present  to  the  bounds 
of  their  own  island ;  and,  accordingly,  in  the  spring  of 
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1809,  we  three  unhanged  friends  had  entirely  weaned 
our  minds  from  the  travelling  scheme  which  had  so 
completely  occupied  our  thoughts  in  1808.  Mr.  Wil- 
son in  particular  gave  himself  up  to  the  pleasures  and 
occupations  furnished  by  the  neighborhood  of  Winder- 
mere, which  at  that  time  were  many  and  various ;  liv- 
ing myself  at  a  distance  of  nine  miles  from  Elleray,  I 
did  not  see  much  of  him  through  this  year  1809  ;  in 
1810  he  married  a  young  English  lady,  greatly  ad- 
mired for  her  beauty  and  the  elegance  of  her  manners, 
who  was  generally  supposed  to  have  brought  him  a 
fortune  of  about  ten  thousand  pounds.  In  saying  that, 
I  violate  no  confidence  at  any  time  reposed  in  me,  for 
I  rely  only  on  the  public  voice  —  which,  in  this  in- 
stance, I  have  been  told  by  well-informed  persons,  was 
tolerably  correct.  Be  that  as  it  may,  however,  in 
other  respects  I  have  the  best  reasons  for  believing  that 
this  marriage  connection  has  proved  the  happiest  event 
of  Mr.  Wilson's  life ;  and  that  the  delightful  temper 
and  disposition  of  his  wife  have  continued  to  shed  a 
sunshine  of  peace  and  quiet  happiness  over  his  domes- 
tic establishment,  which  were  well  worth  all  the  for- 
tunes in  the  world.  This  lady  has  brought  him  a  fam- 
ily of  two  sons  and  three  daughters,  all  interesting  by 
their  personal  appearance  and  their  manners,  and  at 
this  time  rapidly  growing  up  into  young  men  and 
women. 

Here  I  should  close  all  further  notice  of  Mr.  Wil- 
son's life,  and  confine  myself,  through  what  remains  of 
the  space  which  I  have  allowed  myself,  to  a  short  crit- 
ical notice  (such  as  it  may  be  proper  for  a  friend  to 
write)  of  his  literary  character  and  merits ;   but  one 
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single  event  remains  of  a  magnitude  too  conspicuous 
in  any  man's  life  to  be  dismissed  wholly  without  men- 
tion. I  should  add,  therefore,  that,  about  eight  or  nine 
years  after  his  marriage  (fori  forget  the  precise  year  *), 
Mr.  Wilson  offered  himself  a  candidate  for  the  chair 
of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  University  in  P^dinburgh, 
which  had  recently  become  vacant  by  the  death  of  Dr. 
Thomas  Brown,  the  immediate  successor  of  Mr.  Du- 
gald  Stewart.  The  Scotch,  who  know  just  as  much 
about  what  they  call  "Moral  "Philosophy"  and  Met- 
aphysics as  the  English  do,  viz.,  exactly  nothing  at  all, 
pride  themselves  prodigiously  upon  these  two  names 
of  Dugald  Stewart  and  Dr.  Brown,  and  imagine  that 
they  filled  the  chair  with  some  peculiar  brilliance. 
Upon  that  subject  a  word  or  two  farther  on.  Mean- 
time this  notion  made  the  contest  peculiarly  painful 
and  invidious,  amongst  ungenerous  enemies,  for  any 
untried  man  —  no  matter  though  his  real  merits  had 
been  ,a  thousand  times  greater  than  those  of  his  prede- 
cessors. This  Mr.  Wilson  found ;  he  had  made  him- 
self enemies ;  whether  by  any  unjustifiable  violencea, 
and  wanton  provocations  on  his  own  part,  I  have  no 
means  of  knowing.  In  whatever  way  created,  how- 
ever, these  enemies  now  used  the  advantages  of  the 
occasion  with  rancorous  malignity,  and  persecuted  him 
at  every  step  with  unrelenting  fury.  Very  different 
was  the  treatment  he  met  with  from  his  competitor  in 
the  contest ;  in  that  one  circumstance  of  the  case,  the 
person  of  his  competitor,  he  had  reason  to  think  himself 
equally  fortunate  and  unfortunate ;  fortunate,  that  he 
should  be  met  by  the  opposition  of  a  man  whose  oppo» 
»  [In  July,  1820.1 
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Bition  was  honor — a  man  of  birth,  talents,  and  high 
breeding,  a  good  scholar,  and  for  extensive  reading  and 
universal  knowledge  of  books  (and  especially  of  philo- 
Bophic  literature)  the  Magliabecchi  of  Scotland  ;  un- 
fortunate on  the  other  hand  that  this  accomplished 
opponent,  adorned  by  so  many  brilliant  gifts  that  rec- 
ommended him  to  the  contested  office,  should  happen 
to  be  his  early  and  highly  valued  friend.  The  partic- 
ular progress  of  the  contest,  and  its  circumstances,  I 
am  not  able  to  state  ;  in  general  I  have  heard  in  Edin- 
burgh that,  from  political  influences  which  chiefly  gov- 
erned the  course  of  the  election,  the  conduct  of  the 
partisans  (perhaps  on  both  sides)  was  intemperate, 
personal,  and  unjust ;  whilst  that  of  the  principals  and 
their  immediate  friends  was  full  of  forbearance  and 
generosity.  The  issue  was,  that  Mr.  "Wilson  carried 
the  Professorship,  —  by  what  majority  of  votes,  I  am 
unable  to  say ;  and  you  will  be  pleased  to  hear  that 
any  little  coolness,  which  must  naturally  have  suc- 
ceeded to  so  warm  a  contest,  has  long  since  passed 
away  ;  and  the  two  rival  candidates  have  been  for 
many  years  restored  to  their  early  feelings  of  mutual 
esteem  and  regard. 

Here  I  pause  for  everything  that  concerns  in  the  re- 
motest way  the  incidents  of  Professor  Wilson's  life ; 
one  letter  I  mean  to  add,  as  I  have  already  promised, 
on  the  particular  position  which  he  occupies  in  relation 
to  modern  literature  ;  and  then  I  have  done.  Mean- 
iime,let  me  hope  that  you  have  not  so  far  miscalculated 
my  purpose  as  to  have  been  looking  out  for  anecdotes 
{t.  e.  scandal)  about  Professor  Wilson  throughout  the 
course  of  this  letter ;  since,  if  in  any  case  I  could  de- 
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scend  to  cater  for  tastes  of  that  description  (which  I 
am  persuaded,  are  naturally  no  tastes  of  your  family), 
—  you  must  feel,  on  reflection,  how  peculiarly  impos- 
sible it  is  to  take  that  course  in  sketching  the  charac- 
ter of  a  friend,  because  the  very  means,  by  which  in 
almost  every  case  one  becomes  possessed  of  such  pri- 
vate anecdotes,  are  the  opportunities  thrown  in  one's 
way  by  the  confiding  negligence  of  affectionate  friend- 
ship; opportunities  therefore  which  must  be  forever 
sacred  to  every  man  of  honor. 

Yours  most  faithfully, 

Pakmenides. 
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Note  1.    Page  32. 

Singular  it  is,  and  not  generally  known,  that  Grecian  wo- 
men  accompanied  the  anabasis  of  the  younger  Cyrus  and  the 
subsequent  retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand.  Xenophon  affirms 
that  there  were  "  many  "  women  in  the  Greek  army  —  TroWal 
Tjcav  €Ta7pai  iv  ra>  (rTparfv/xaTi ;  and  in  a  late  stage  of  that  trying 
expedition  it  is  evident  that  women  were  amongst  the  survivors. 

Note  2.    Page  39. 

"  Trashed : "  —  This  is  an  expressive  word  used  by  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher  in  their  Bonduca,  «Sdc.,  to  describe  the  case  of  a  per- 
son retarded  and  embarrassed  in  flight  or  in  pursuit  by  some 
encumbrance,  whether  thing  or  person,  too  valuable  to  be  left 
behind. 

Note  3.    Page  42. 

There  was  another  ouloss  equally  strong  with  that  of  FeJca- 
Zechorr,  viz.,  that  of  Erketunn,  under  the  government  of  Assar- 
cho  and  Machi,  whom  some  obligations  of  treaty  or  other  hidden 
motives  drew  into  the  genera]  conspiracy  of  revolt ;  but  fortu- 
nately the  two  chieftains  found  means  to  assure  the  governor  of 
Astrachan,  on  the  first  outbreak  of  the  insurrection,  that  their 
real  wishes  were  for  maintaining  the  old  connection  with  Russia. 
The  Cossacks,  therefore,  to  whom  the  pursuit  was  intrusted,  had 
instructions  to  act  cautiously  and  according  to  circumstances  on 
coming  up  with  them.  The  result  was,  through  the  prudent 
management  of  Assarcho,  that  the  clan,  without  compromising 
their  pride  or  independence,  made  such  moderate  submissions 
M  satisfied  the  Cossacks ;  and  eventually  both  chiefs  and  peo* 
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pie  received  from  the  czarina  the  rewards  and  honors  of  exem* 
plary  fidelity. 

Note  4.    Page  59. 

All  the  circumstances  are  learned  from  a  long  state  papei 
upon  the  subject  of  this  Kalmuck  migration,  drawn  up  in  the 
Chinese  language  by  the  emperor  himself.  Parts  of  this  paper 
have  been  translated  by  the  Jesuit  missionaries.  The  emperor 
states  the  whole  motives  of  his  conduct  and  the  chief  incidents 
at  great  length. 

Note  5.     Page  60. 

Camels  "  indorsed: "  —  "  And  elephants  indorsed  with  towers." 
—  Milton,  in  Paradise  Regained. 

Note  6.    Page  72. 

This  inscription  has  been  slightly  altered  in  one  or  two 
phrases,  and  particularly  in  adapting  to  the  Christian  era  the 
emperor's  expressions  for  the  year  of  the  original  exodus  from 
China  and  the  retrogressive  exodus  from  Russia.  With  respect 
to  the  designation  adopted  for  the  Russian  emperor,  either  it  is 
built  upon  some  confusion  between  him  and  the  Byzantine 
Caesar,  —  as  though  the  former,  being  of  the  same  religion 
with  the  latter  (and  occupying  in  part  the  same  longitudes, 
though  in  different  latitudes),  might  be  considered  as  his  modern 
successor,  —  or  else  it  refers  simply  to  the  Greek  form  of  Chris- 
tianity professed  by  the  Russian  emperor  and  church. 

Note  7.    Page  97. 

"She  looked:'*  &c.  —  If  iever  the  reader  should  visit  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  he  will  probably  feel  interest  enough  in  the  poor, 
wild,  impassioned  girl  to  look  out  for  a  picture  of  her  in  that 
city,  and  the  only  one  known  certainly  to  be  authentic.  It  is  in 
the  collection  of  Mr.  Sempeller.  For  some  time  it  was  sup- 
posed that  the  best  (if  not  the  only)  portrait  of  her  lurked 
somewhere  in  Italy.  Since  the  discovery  of  the  picture  at  Aix- 
la-Chapelle,  that  notion  has  been  abandoned ;  but  there  is  great 
reason  to  believe  that,  both  in  Madrid  and  Rome,  many  portraits 
of  her  must  have  been  painted  to  meet  the  intense  interest  which 
arose  in  her  history  subsequently  amongst  all  the  men  of  ran^ 
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militar}'  or  ecclesiastical,  whether  in  Italy  or  Spain.  The  date 
of  these  would  range  between  sixteen  and  twenty-two  years 
from  the  period  which  we  have  now  reached  (1608). 

Note  8.     Page  108. 

"  Alf&ez :  "  —  This  rank  in  the  Spanish  army  is,  or  was,  on  a 
level  with  the  modern  sous-lieutenant  of  France. 

Note  9.    Page  116. 

The  beautiful  words  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  in  his  *'  Defence  of 
Poesie." 

Note  10.    Page  130. 

Though  not  exactly  in  the  same  circumstances  as  Kate,  or 
sleeping,  a  la  belle  etoile,  on  a  declivity  of  the  Andes,  I  have 
known  (or  heard  circumstantially  reported)  the  cases  of  many 
ladies  besides  Kate  who  were  in  precisely  the  same  critical  dan- 
ger of  perishing  for  want  of  a  little  brandy.  A  dessert  spoonful 
or  two  would  have  saved  them.  Avaunt,  you  wicked  "  temper- 
ance "  medallist !  Repent  as  fast  as  ever  you  can,  or  perhaps, 
the  next  time  we  hear  of  you,  anasarca  and  hydrothorax  will  be 
running  after  you  to  punish  your  shocking  excesses  in  water. 
Seriously,  the  case  is  one  of  constant  recurrence,  and  constantly 
ending  fatally  from  unseasonable  and  pedantic  rigor  of  temper- 
ance. The  fact  is,  that  the  medical  profession  composes  the 
most  generous  and  liberal  body  of  men  amongst  us ;  taken  gen- 
erally, by  much  the  most  enlightened  ;  but,  professionally,  the 
most  timid.  Want  of  boldness  in  the  administration  of  opium, 
&c.,  though  they  can  be  bold  enough  with  mercury,  is  their  be- 
Betting  infirmity;  and  from  this  infirmity  females  suffer  most. 
One  instance  I  need  hardly  mention,  the  fatal  case  of  an  august 
lady,  mourned  by  nations,  with  respect  to  whom  it  was  and  is 
the  belief  of  multitudes  to  this  hour  (well  able  to  judge)  that 
she  would  have  been  saved  by  a  glass  of  brandy ;  and  her  at- 
tendant, who  shot  himself,  came  to  think  so  too  late  —  too  late 
for  her,  and  too  late  for  himself.  Amongst  many  cases  of  the 
same  nature  which  personally  I  have  been  acquainted  with, 
twenty  years  ago,  a  man,  illustrious  for  his  intellectual  accom- 
plishments,* mentioned  to  me  that  his  own  wife,  during  her 

♦  Robert  Southey. 
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first  or  second  confinement,  was  suddenly  reported  to  him, 
by  one  of  her  female  attendants  (who  slipped  away  unob- 
Bervcd  by  the  medical  people),  as  undoubtedly  sinking  fast. 
He  hurried  to  her  chamber,  and  saw  that  it  was  so.  The 
presiding  medical  authority,  however,  was  inexorable.  "  O, 
by  no  means,"  shaking  his  ambrosial  wig ;  "  any  stimulant  at 
^this  crisis  would  be  fatal."  But  no  authority  could  overrule  the 
concurrent  testimony  of  all  symptoms  and  of  all  unprofessional 
opinions.  By  some  pious  falsehood,  my  friend  smuggled  the 
doctor  out  of  the  room,  and  immediately  smuggled  a  glass  of 
brandy  into  the  poor  lady's  lips.  She  recovered  with  magical 
power.  The  doctor  is  now  dead,  and  went  to  his  grave  under 
the  delusive  persuasion  that  not  any  vile  glass  of  brandy,  but 
the  stern  refusal  of  all  brandy,  was  the  thing  that  saved  his 
collapsing  patient.  The  patient  herself,  who  might  naturally 
know  something  of  the  matter,  was  of  a  different  opinion.  She 
sided  with  the  factious  body  around  her  bed  (comprehending  all 
beside  the  doctor),  who  felt  sure  that  death  was  rapidly  ap- 
proaching, barring  that  brandy.  The  same  result  in  the  same 
appalling  crisis  I  have  known  repeatedly  produced  by  twenty- 
five  drops  of  laudanum.  An  obstinate  man  will  say,  "  O,  never 
listen  to  a  non-medical  man  like  this  writer.  Consult,  in  such  a 
case,  your  medical  adviser."  You  will,  will  you  1  Then  let 
me  tell  you  that  you  are  missing  the  very  logic  of  all  I  have 
"been  saying  for  the  improvement  of  blockheads  ;  which  is,  that 
you  should  consult  any  man  hut  a  medical  man,  since  no  other 
man  has  any  obstinate  prejudice  of  professional  timidy.  N.  B. 
—  I  prescribe  for  Kate  gratis,  because  she,  poor  thing!  has  so 
little  to  give;  but  from  other  ladies,  who  may  have  the  happi- 
ness to  benefit  by  my  advice,  I  expect  a  fee,  —  not  so  large  a 
one,  considering  the  service,  —  a  flowering  plant,  suppose  the 
second  best  in  their  collection.  I  know  it  would  be  of  no  use  to 
ask  for  the  veri/  best  (which  else  I  could  wish  to  do),  because 
that  would  only  be  leading  them  into  little  fibs.  I  don't  insist 
on  a  Yucca  gloriosa,  or  a  Magnolia  speciosissima  (I  hope  there  is 
luch  a  plant) ;  a  rose  or  a  violet  will  do.  I  am  sure  there  is 
iuch  a  plant  as  that ;  and,  if  they  settle  their  debts  justly,  I 
b!.%11  verj  soon  be  master  of  the  prettiest  little  conservatory  in 
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England.    For,  treat  it  not  as  a  jest,  reader ;  no  case  of  timid 
practice  is  so  fatally  frequent. 

Note  11.     Page  133. 

"  Creole:**  —  At  that  time  the  infusion  of  negro,  or  African^ 
blood  was  small;  consequently  none  of  the  negro  hideousness 
was  diffused.  After  these  intercomplexities  had  arisen  between 
all  complications  of  descent  from  three  original  strands, — Eu- 
ropean, American,  African,  —  the  distinctions  of  social  consid- 
eration founded  on  them  bred  names  so  many  that  a  court  cal- 
endar was  necessary  to  keep  you  from  blundering.  As  yet,  the 
varieties  were  few.  Meantime  the  word  creole  has  always  been 
misapplied  in  our  English  colonies  to  a  person  (though  of 
strictly  European  blood)  simply  because  horn  in  the  West  In- 
dies. In  this  English  use  it  expresses  the  same  difference  as 
the  Romans  indicated  by  Hispanus  and  Hispanicus.  The  first 
meant  a  person  of  Spanish  blood,  a  native  of  Spain ;  the  sec- 
ond, a  Roman  born  in  Spain.  So  of  Germanus  and  GermanU 
cus,  Italus  and  Italicus,  Anglus  and  Angliciis,  &c. ;  an  important 
distinction,  on  which  see  Casaubon  apud  Scriptores ;  Hist.  Au- 
gustan. 

Note  12.    Page  134. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  very  reason  why  the  Spanish  of  all 
nations  became  the  most  gloomily  jealous  of  a  Jewish  cross  in 
the  pedigree  was,  because,  until  the  vigilance  of  the  church 
tose  into  ferocity,  in  no  nation  was  such  a  cross  so  common.  The 
hatred  of  fear  is  ever  the  deepest ;  and  men  hated  the  Jewish 
taint,  as  once  in  Jerusalem  they  hated  the  leprosy,  because,  even 
whilst  they  raved  against  it,  the  secret  proofs  of  it  might  be  de- 
tected amongst  their  own  kindred;  even  as  in  the  temple,  whilst 
once  a  king  rose  in  mutiny  against  the  priesthood  (2  Chron. 
Kxvi.  16-20),  suddenly  the  leprosy  that  dethroned  him  blazed 
out  npon  his  forehead. 

Note  13.    Page  157. 

**  Episcopal : '* — The  roads  around  Cuzco  were  made,  and 
vaaintained,  under  the  patronage  and  control  of  the  bishop. 
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Note  14.    Page  161. 
Griffith,  in  Shakspeare,  when  vindicating,  in  that  immortal 
Bceue  with  Queen  Katharine,  Cardinal  Wolsey. 

Note  15.     Page  165. 

There  are  some  narratives,  which,  though  pure  fictions  from 
first  to  last,  counterfeit  so  vividly  the  air  of  grave  realities,  that, 
if  deliberately  offered  for  such,  they  would  for  a  time  impose 
upon  everybody.  In  the  opposite  scale  there  are  other  narra- 
tives, which,  whilst  rigorously  true,  move  amongst  characters 
and  scenes  so  remote  from  our  ordinary  experience,  and  through 
a  state  of  society  so  favorable  to  an  adventurous  cast  of  inci- 
dents, tliat  they  would  everywhere  pass  for  romances,  if  severed 
from  the  documents  which  attest  their  fidelity  to  facts.  In  the 
former  class  stand  the  admirable  novels  of  Defoe ;  and,  on  a 
lower  range  within  the  same  category,  the  inimitable  "  Vicar  of 
Wakefield  ; "  upon  which  last  novel,  without  at  all  designing 
it,  I  once  became  the  author  of  the  following  instructive  experi- 
ment. I  had  given  a  copy  of  this  little  novel  to  a  beautiful 
girl  of  seventeen,  the  daughter  of  a  statesman  in  Westmoreland, 
not  designing  any  deception  (nor  so  much  as  any  concealment) 
with  respect  to  the  fictitious  character  of  the  incidents  and  of 
the  actors  in  that  famous  tale.  Mere  accident  it  was  that  had 
intercepted  those  explanations  as  to  the  extent  of  the  fiction  in 
these  points,  which  in  this  case  it  would  have  been  so  natural  to 
make.  Indeed,  considering  the  exquisite  verisimilitude  of  the- 
work  meeting  with  such  absolute  inexperience  in  the  reader,  it 
Was  almost  a  duty  to  have  made  them.  This  duty,  however, 
.•omething  had  caused  me  to  forget ;  and  when  next  I  saw  the 
young  mountaineer,  I  forgot  that  I  had  forgotten  it.  Conse- 
quently, at  first  I  was  perplexed  by  the  unfaltering  gravity  with 
which  my  fair  young  friend  spoke  of  Dr.  Primrose,  of  Sophia 
and  her  sister,  of  Squire  Thornhill,  &c.,  as  real  and  probably 
living  personages,  who  could  sue  and  be  sued.  It  appeared  that 
fchis  artless  young  rustic,  who  had  never  heard  of  novels  and  ro 
mances  as  a  bare  possibility  amongst  all  the  shameless  devices 
l>f  London  swindlers,  had  read  with  religious  fidelity  every  word 
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of  Ihis  tale,  so  thoroughly  life-like,  surrendering  her  perfect 
faith  and  her  loving  sympathy  to  the  different  persons  in  the 
tale  and  the  natural  distresses  in  which  they  are  involved,  with- 
out suspecting  for  a  moment  that,  by  so  much  as  a  breathing  of 
exaggeration  or  of  embellishment,  the  pure  gospel  truth  of  the 
narrative  could  have  been  sullied.  She  listened  in  a  kind  of 
breathless  stupor  to  my  frank  explanation  — that  not  part  only, 
but  the  whole,  of  this  natural  tale  was  a  pure  invention.  Scorn 
and  indignation  flashed  from  her  eyes.  She  regarded  herself 
as  one  who  had  been  hoaxed  and  swindled;  begged  me  to  take 
back  the  book ;  and  never  again,  to  the  end  of  her  life,  could 
endure  to  look  into  the  book,  or  to  be  reminded  of  that  criminal 
imposture  which  Dr.  Oliver  Goldsmith  had  practised  upon  her 
youthful  credulity. 

In  that  case  a  book  altogether  fabulous,  and  not  meaning  to 
offer  itself  for  anything  else,  had  been  read  as  genuine  history. 
Here,  on  the  other  hand,  the  adventures  of  the  Spanish  Nun, 
which,  in  every  detail  of  time  and  place  have  since  been  sifted 
and  authenticated,  stood  a  good  chance  at  one  period  of  being 
classed  as  the  most  lawless  of  romances.  It  is,  indeed,  undeni- 
able—  and  this  arises  as  a  natural  result  from  the  bold  adven- 
turous character  of  the  heroine,  and  from  the  unsettled  state  of 
Bociety  at  that  period  in  Spanish  America  —  that  a  reader,  the 
most  credulous,  would  at  times  be  startled  with  doubts  upon 
what  seemed  so  unvarying  a  tenor  of  danger  and  lawless  vio- 
lence. But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  also  undeniable  that  a 
reader,  the  most  obstinately  skeptical,  would  be  equally  startled 
in  the  very  opposite  direction,  on  remarking  that  the  incidents 
are  far  from  being  such  as  a  romance  writer  would  have  been 
likely  to  invent ;  since,  if  striking,  tragic,  and  even  appalling, 
they  are  at  times  repulsive,  ^nd  it  seems  evident,  that,  once 
i)utting  himself  to  the  cost  of  a  wholesale  fiction,  the  writer 
would  have  used  his  privilege  more  freely  for  his  own  advantage. 
Whereas  the  author  of  these  memoirs  clearly  writes  under  the 
coercion  and  restraint  of  a  notorious  reality,  that  would  not  suf- 
fer him  to  ignore  or  to  modify  the  leading  facts.  Then,  as  to 
the  objection  that  few  people  or  none  have  an  experience  pre- 
leutiug  such  uniformity  of  perilous  adventure,  a  little  closer  at> 
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Mention  shows  thnt  the  experience  in  this  case  is  not  uniform ; 
and  so  far  otherwise,  that  a  period  of  several  years  in  Kate/a 
South  American  life  is  confessedly  suppressed  ;  and  on  no  other 
ground  whatever,  than  that  this  long  parenthesis  is  not  adven 
turous,  not  essentially  differing  from  the  monotonous  charaetei 
of  ordinary  Spanish  life. 

Suppose  the  case,  therefore,  that  Kate's  memoirs  had  been 
thrown  upon  the  world  Avith  no  vouchers  for  their  authenticity 
beyond  such  internal  presumptions  as  would  have  occurred  to 
thoughtful  readers,  when  reviewing  the  entire  succession  of  in- 
cidents, I  am  of  opinion  that  the  person  best  qualified  by  legal 
experience  to  judge  of  evidence  would  finally  have  pronounced 
a  favorable  award  ;  since  it  is  easy  to  understand,  that  in  a 
world  so  vast  as  the  Peru,  the  Mexico,  the  Chili,  of  Spaniards 
during  the  first  quarter  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  under 
the  slender  modification  of  Indian  manners  as  yet  effected  by 
the  papal  Christianization  of  these  countries,  and  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  a  river-system  so  awful  —  of  a  mountain-system  so 
unheard-of  in  Europe,  there  would  probably,  by  blind,  uncon- 
Bcious  sympathy,  grow  up  a  tendency  to  lawless  and  gigantesque 
ideals  of  adventurous  life ;  under  which,  united  with  the  duel- 
ling code  of  Europe,  many  things  would  become  trivial  and 
commonplace  experiences  that  to  us  home-bred  English  ("  qui 
musas  colimus  severiores  ")  seem  monstrous  and  revolting. 

Left,  therefore,  to  itself,  my  belief  is,  that  the  story  of  the 
Military  Nun  would  have  prevailed  finally  against  the  demurs 
of  the  skeptics.  However,  in  the  mean  time,  all  such  demurs 
were  suddenly  and  officialhj  silenced  forever.  Soon  after  the 
publication  of  Kate's  memoirs,  in  what  you  may  call  an  early 
Btage  of  her  literary  career,  though  two  centuries  after  her  per- 
sonal  career  had  closed,  a  regular  controversy  arose  upon  the 
degree  of  credit  due  to  these  extraordinary  confessions  (such 
they  may  be  called)  of  the  poor  conscience-haunted  nun. 
Whether  these  in  Kate's  original  MS.  were  entitled  "  Autobio- 
t^raphic  Sketches,"  or  "  Selections  Grave  and  Gay,"  from  the 
nilitary  experiences  of  a  Nun,  or  possibly  "  The  Confessions  of 
p,  Bisv^ayan  Fire-Eater,"  is  more  than  I  know.  No  matter. 
^)iifessioiis  they  were ;  and  confessions  that,  when  at  length 
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published,  were  absolutely  mobbed  and  hustled  by  a  gang  of 
misbelieving  {i.  e.,  miscreant)  critics.  And  this  fact  is  most  re- 
markable, that  the  person  who  originally  headed  the  incredulous 
party — viz.,  Senor  De  Ferrer,  a  learned  Castilian  —  was  the  very 
same  who  finally  authenticated,  by  documentary  evidence,  the  ex- 
traordinary narrative  in  those  parts  which  had  most  of  all  in- 
vited skepticism.  The  progress  of  the  dispute  threw  the  deci- 
sion at  length  upon  the  archives  of  the  Spanish  Marine.  Those 
for  the  southern  ports  of  Spain  had  been  transferred,  I  believe, 
from  Cadiz  and  St.  Lucar  to  Seville ;  chiefly,  perhaps,  through 
the  confusions  incident  to  the  two  French  invasions  of  Spain  in 
our  own  day  [1st,  that  under  Napoleon;  2dly,  that  under  the 
Due  d'Angouleme].  From  these  archives,  secondly,  from  those 
of  Cuzco  in  South  America ;  3dly,  amongst  the  records  of 
some  royal  courts  in  Madrid ;  4thly,  by  collateral  proof  from 
the  Papal  Chancery  ;  5thly,  from  Barcelona  —  have  been  drawn 
together  ample  attestations  of  all  the  incidents  recorded  by 
Kate.  The  elopement  from  St.  Sebastian's,  the  doubling  of 
Cape  Horn,  the  shipwreck  on  the  coast  of  Peru,  the  rescue  of 
the  royal  banner  from  the  Indians  of  Chili,  the  fatal  duel  in 
the  dark,  the  astonishing  passage  of  the  Andes,  the  tragical 
Bcenes  at  Tucuman  and  Cuzco,  the  return  to  Spain  in  obedi- 
ence to  a  royal  and  a  papal  summons,  the  visit  to  Rome  and 
the  interview  with  the  pope;  finally,  the  return  to  South  Amer- 
ica, and  the  mysterious  disappearance  at  Vera  Cruz,  upon 
which  no  light  was  ever  thrown  —  all  these  capital  heads  of  the 
narrative  have  been  established  beyond  the  reach  of  skepticism : 
and,  in  consequence,  the  story  was  soon  after  adopted  as  histori- 
cally established,  and  was  reported  at  length  by  journals  of  the 
highest  credit  in  Spain  and  Germany,  and  by  a  Parisian  journal 
go  cautious  and  so  distinguished  for  its  ability  as  the  "  Revue 
dfts  Deux  Mondes."  I  must  not  leave  the  impression  upon  my 
readers,  *hat  this  complex  body  of  documentary  evidences  has 
been  stKrched  and  appraised  by  myself.  Frankly,  I  acknowledge 
fhat,  on  the  sole  occasion  when  any  opportunity  offered  itself 
^or  such  a  labor,  I  shrank  from  it  as  too  fatiguing  —  and  also  as 
superfluous;  since,  if  the  proofs  had  satisfied  the  compatriots  of 
Cataliua,  who  came  to  the  investigation  with  hostile  feelings  of 
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partisanship,  and  not  dissembling  their  incredulity,  armed  also 
(and  in  Mr.  De  Ferrer's  case  conspicuously  armed)  with  tlie  ap- 
propriate learning  for  giving  effect  to  this  incredulity —  it  could 
not  become  a  stranger  to  suppose  himself  qualified  for  disturb- 
ing a  judgment  that  had  been  so  deliberately  deh'vered.  Such 
a  tribunal  of  native  Spaniards  being  satisfied,  there  was  no  fur- 
ther opening  for  demur.  The  ratification  of  poor  Kate's  me- 
moirs is  now  therefore  to  be  understood  as  absolute,  and  with- 
out reserve. 

This  being  stated,  —  viz.,  such  an  attestation  from  compe- 
tent authorities  to  the  truth  of  Kate's  narrative  as  may  save  all 
readers  from  my  fair  Westmoreland  friend's  disaster,  —  it  re- 
mains to  give  such  an  answer,  as  without  further  research  can 
be  given,  to  a  question  pretty  sure  of  arising  in  all  reflective 
readers'  thoughts  —  viz.,  Does  there  anywhere  survive  a  por- 
trait of  Kate  ?  I  answer  —  and  it  would  be  both  mortifying  and 
perplexing  if  I  could  not —  Yes.  One  such  portrait  there  is 
confessedly ;  and  seven  years  ago  this  was  to  be  found  at  Aix- 
la-Chapelle,  in  the  collection  of  Herr  Sempeller.  The  name  of 
the  artist  I  am  not  able  to  report ;  neither  can  I  say  whether 
Herr  Sempeller's  collection  still  remains  intact,  and  remains  at 
Aix-la-Chapelle. 

But  inevitably  to  most  readers,  who  review  the  circumstances 
of  a  case  so  extraordinary,  it  will  occur,  that  beyond  a  doubt 
many  portraits  of  the  adventurous  nun  must  have  been  executed. 
To  have  affronted  the  wrath  of  the  Inquisition,  and  to  have  sur- 
vived such  an  audacity,  would  of  itself  be  enough  to  found  a 
title  for  the  martial  nun  to  a  national  interest.  It  is  true  that 
Kate  had  not  taken  the  veil ;  she  had  stopi)ed  short  of  the  dead- 
liest crime  known  to  the  Inquisition  ;  but  still  her  transgressions 
were  such  as  to  require  a  special  indulgence ;  and  this  indul- 
gence was  granted  by  a  pope  to  the  intercession  of  a  king  —  the 
greatest  then  reigning.  It  was  a  favor  that  could  not  have 
been  asked  by  any  greater  man  in  this  world,  nor  granted  by 
any  less.  Had  no  other  distinction  settled  upon  Kate,  this  would 
have  been  enough  to  fix  the  gaze  of  her  own  nation.  But  hei 
whole  life  constituted  Kate's  supreme  distinction.  There  can 
De  no  doubt,  therefore,  that,  from  the  year  1624  {i.  e.,  the  las* 
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fear  of  our  James  I.),  she  became  the  object  of  an  admiration 
in  her  own  country  that  was  almost  idolatrous.  And  this  ad- 
miration was  not  of  a  kind  that  rested  upon  any  partisan  schism 
amongst  her  countrymen.  So  long  as  it  was  kept  alive  by  her 
bodily  presence  amongst  them,  it  was  an  admiration  equally 
aristocratic  and  popular,  shared  alike  by  the  rich  and  the  pour 
—  by  the  lofty  and  the  humble.  Great,  therefore,  would  be  the 
demand  for  her  portrait.  There  is  a  tradition  that  Velasquez, 
who  had  in  1623  executed  a  portrait  of  Charles  I.  (then  Prince 
of  Wales),  was  amongst  those  who  in  the  three  or  four  following 
years  ministered  to  this  demand.  It  is  believed  also,  that  in 
travelling  from  Genoa  and  Florence  to  Rome,  she  sat  to  various 
artists,  in  order  to  meet  the  interest  about  herself  already  rising 
amongst  the  cardinals  and  other  dignitaries  of  the  Romish 
Church.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  numerous  pictures  of  Kate 
are  yet  lurking  both  in  Spain  and  Italy,  but  not  known  as  such. 
For,  as  the  public  consideration  granted  to  her  had  grown  out  of 
merits  and  qualities  purely  personal,  and  were  kept  alive  by  no 
local  or  family  memorials  rooted  in  the  land,  or  surviving  her- 
self, it  was  inevitable  that,  as  soon  as  she  herself  died,  all  identi- 
fication of  her  portraits  would  perish  :  and  the  portraits  would 
thenceforward  be  confounded  with  the  similar  memorials,  past 
all  numbering,  which  every  year  accumulates  as  the  wrecks  from 
household  remembrances  of  generations  that  are  passing  or 
passed,  that  are  fading  or  faded,  that  are  dying  or  buried.  It  is 
well,  therefore,  amongst  so  many  irrecoverable  ruins,  that,  in 
the  portrait  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  we  stiU  possess  one  undoubted 
representation  (and  therefore  in  some  degree  a  means  for  identi- 
fying other  representations)  of  a  female  so  memorably  adorned 
by  nature ;  gifted  with  such  capacities  so  unparalleled  both  of 
doing  and  suffering;  who  lived  a  life  so  stormy,- and  perished 
Oy  a  fate  so  unsearchably  mysterious. 

Note  16.  Page  166. 
Originally  published  in  this  form. 

Note  17.  Page  167. 

"  Putrescent :  "  —  See  the  recorded  opinions  of  Lord  Amherst's 
«aite  upon  the  personal  cleanliness  of  the  Chinese. 
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Note  18.  Page  1G8. 

*»  For  the  next  six  months:  "  —  Naturally  the  public  anxiety 
3annot  intermit  or  decay  until  the  two  capital  interests  are 
secured  —  first,  of  security  for  our  countrymen  threatened  by  a 
government  universally  capable  of  murder,  even  when  not  actively 
engaged  in  stimulating  murder  ;  secondly,  of  our  indispensable 
commerce  in  tea.  As  regards  the  first  point,  let  it  be  remem- 
bered that  in  1842  the  present  emperor's  father,  with  the  apprj- 
bation  of  his  son,  bestowed  large  rewards  and  titular  honors  upon 
a  man  who  pleaded  no  other  merit  than  that,  in  the  island  of 
Chusan,  during  our  long  occupation  of  it,  he  had,  by  poisoning 
the  waters,  caused  the  agonizing  death  of  a  thousand  British  !;ub- 
jects,  chiefly  soldiers.  The  exaggeration  of  his  success  does  not 
alter  the  character  of  his  claim,  or  the  animus  of  the  emperor 
and  his  council  in  recognizing  that  claim  as  a  ground  for  public 
distinction.  Here —  namely,  on  the  point  of  personal  security  — 
lies,  for  the  moment,  our  most  pressing  interest.  On  the  other  — 
namely,  our  commercial  interest  —  I  will  say  a  word  or  two  in  the 
text.  But,  taking  the  two  interests  together,  in  less  time  than 
BIX  months  —  allowing  for  the  overland  journey,  voyage,  &c.,  of 
the  suf  reme  commissioner,  who  has  not  yet  left  England  ;  sec- 
ondly, for  the  martial  negotiation  and  adjustment  of  the  dispute  ; 
thirdly,  for  the  homeward  despatch  of  the  results  —  we  cannot 
anticipate  any  secure  settlement  of  the  case. 

'  Note  19.  Page  171. 

The  Americans  did  quite  enough  for  committing  themselves  to 
the  same  policy  as  ourselves,  but  also  (I  fear)  not  enough  to  satisfy 
tne  claims  of  their  national  honor,  as  it  is  likely  to  be  interpreted 
at  Washington  by  Congress  and  by  the  President's  Council.  For 
as  is  remarked,  with  an  evanescent  sneer,  by  a  British  naval  offi- 
cer, although  battering  to  rags  a  goodlj  number  of  Ibrts,  &c., 
they  compromised  matters  obscurely  with  Yeh,  after  failing  ta 
obtain  those  indemnities,  and,  above  all,  those  guarantees,  which 
they  had  originally  proclaimed  as  their  objects. 
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Note  20.  Page  173. 

It  is  asserted  by  philosophic  travellers  more  than  one,  that  not 
%nj  great  city  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  East  is  placed 
where  naturally  it  ought  to  have  been  ;  and  why ''  Simply  out 
of  deference  to  the  sister  folly  of  seeking  fortunate  sites.  Good 
sense  pointed  out  one  site  ;  but  divination  and  magical  tricks 
stepped  in  to  prescribe  some  other.  Even  our  ambassador  in  Per- 
sia has  been  stopped,  sometimes  at  the  gates  of  Teheran,  &c.,  that 
his  horse's  feet  might  be  timed  into  perfect  coincidence  with  the 
suggestions  of  astrology. 

Note  21.  Page  178. 

But  Sir  J.  Davis,  or  else  Mr.  Fortune  it  is,  who  remarks,  that 
instead  of  counting  a  le  as  one-third  of  an  English  mile,  more 
often  it  would  be  fair  to  regard  it  as  a  fourth,  or  sometimes  even 
as  a  fifth  of  a  mile.  However,  in  this  case,  thirty  miles  is  the 
consul's  own  valuation. 

Note  22.  Page  179. 

The  natural  hydraulics  of  the  river  system  in  China  threatens 
a  vast  section  of  this  country  with  ruin  ;  and  the  ruin  is  drawing 
nearer  every  year.  One  main  cause  lies  in  the  constitution  of  the 
Yellow  River  (the  second  in  rank  among  the  Chinese  rivers), 
which  brings  down  continually  vast  bodies  of  mud,  much  of 
which  is  not  carried  out  to  sea,  but  forms  constant  layers  of  depo- 
sition, which  have  already  raised  the  body  of  the  water  to  such  a 
height,  that  it  is  in  a  permanent  condition  of  overflow,  and  at 
some  seasons  ruinously  so.  Shallows,  on  the  other  hand,  arise  in 
the  artificial  waters,  from  causes  to  which  European  science  could 
apply  remedies. 

Note  23.  Page  186. 

**  JJrea:'* — Not  of  a  thousand  miles  square,  which  else  the 
•eader  might  be  predisposed  to  think  from  the  vast  extent  of 
China,  but  of  a  thousand  square  miles 
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Note  24.  Page  188. 

"  To  call  :  "  —  But  begging  pardon  of  the  English  Mr.  Toots, 
whom  we  all  know  to  be  a  kind-hearted  and  honorable  man,  for 
taking  such  a  liberty  with  his  respected  name,  even  for  a  moment. 

Note  25.    P^ge  190. 

This  is  amongst  the  commonest  tricks  of  the  Chinese  govern 
ment.  When  any  European  has  been  injured  too  deeply  to  admit 
of  a  blank  denial,  half-a-dollar  is  paid  to  some  Chinese  vagabond 
for  personating  the  delinquent  ;  having  been  shown  once  or  twice 
in  a  public  place,  he  is  then  withdrawn  to  some  distant  station, 
for  the  assumed  purpose  of  brigading  him  with  other  convicts 
working  out  their  penal  sentences,  but  in  reality  to  fulfil  the  bar- 
gain by  discharging  him  in  a  place  where  the  transaction  will 
escape  all  public  notice.  This  infamous  trick  suggested  the  pru- 
dence of  nominating,  in  cases  affecting  our  own  interests,  some 
inspector  to  watch  the  infliction  of  the  sentence.  But  to  this  there 
are  various  objections  ;  and  Lord  Palmerston  suggested  one  addi- 
tional objection,  which  is  painfully  insurmountable  —  namely, 
that  under  a  cruel  government  we  should  be  called  on  to  witness 
(inferentially  to  sanction)  torture. 

Note  26.    Page  191 . 

Yang-tse-Keang : — Such  is  the  native  designation  of  this 
mighty  river,  nearly  three  thousand  miles  long. 

Note  27.    Page  196. 

I  do  not  know  whether  his  very  long  (and  not  uninteresting^ 
communication  of  three  columns,  in  small  type,  may  not  even  be 
an  advertisement.  But,  assuredly,  it  is  in  no  harmony  with  the 
decisive  opinions  of  that  journal.  The  writer  adopts  the  signa- 
ture of  •'  Cathay."  Now,  this  (an  old  name  for  the  northern  sec- 
tion of  China,  China  to  the  north  of  the  Great  River,  constantly 
used  by  writers  of  our  Henry  VIII.  period,  as,  for  example,  Ari- 
osto,  who  always  speaks  of  Angelica  as  daughter  to  the  Emperor 
Kf  Cathay)  may  properly  enough  express  antiquated  doctrines  on 
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the  subject  of  China.  A  superannuated  name  may  appropriately 
symbolize  a  superannuated  policy  —  the  policy  of  submission  on 
our  part. 

Note  28.    Page  198. 

This  honorable  viceregal  gentleman  was  here  coining  a  double 
salumny  —  first,  in  pretending  to  have  ground  for  representing 
the  bodily  wounds  as  fictions  ;  secondly,  as  fictions  meant  to  sus- 
tain a  pecuniary  claim  for  indemnity  :  whereas,  no  charge  at  all, 
great  or  small,  was  made  for  anything  whatever,  except  for  the 
watches,  &c.,  violently  torn  from  the  persons  of  the  missionaries  ; 
and  by  looking  to  the  Blue-book  ("  Reports  respecting  Insults  in 
China  "),  it  will  be  seen  that  this  charge  was  exceedingly  moderate. 
In  fact,  it  was  important  to  let  the  mob  know  that  they  could  not 
gain  by  robbery.  Meantime,  whilst  circulating  these  calumnies 
in  a  quarter  where  he  could  not  be  met  and  contradicted,  the 
viceroy  was  perfectly  aware  that  the  very  same  falsehood,  calling 
the  afiair  a  brawl  and  an  affray,  had  been  already  attempted  and 
repelled  in  a  lower  region. 

Note  29.   Page  201. 

Lieutenant  Holman,  the  blind  traveller,  reports  an  infamous 
trick  of  the  authorities  at  Canton  on  this  subject.  In  order  to 
justify  the  exclusion  of  the  British,  they  circulated  at  Peking 
(where  no  contradiction  was  possible)  the  vilest  calumnies  as  to  the 
habits  of  the  British,  charging  them  with  indecencies  in  public  of 
a  character  too  shocking  for  public  mention. 

Note  30.    Page  201 . 

The  writer  under  the  signature  of  *'  Cathay  '*  seems  to  rehearse 
with  sympathy  the  furious  reiterations  of  hatred  to  us  by  the  Can- 
tonese, and  to  fancy  that  the  very  blindness  of  this  fury  furnishes 
an  argument  for  treating  it  with  deference.  But  a  just  man^ 
though  occupying  a  neutral  position,  would  find  in  this  one  feat- 
ure of  the  murderous  frenzy  an  adequate  argument  for  resisting 
it.  Had  the  people  of  Canton  pleaded  any  reasons  for  their  hatred 
irawn  from  a  real  experience,  they  would  have  found  some  couu< 
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tenance,  more  or  less,  from  the  disinterested  observer.  But  all 
men  of  good  feeling  recoil  with  disgust  from  a  headlong  mono  ma 
nia  that  glories  in  its  own  groundlessness. 

Note  31.    Page  203 

Is  the  reader  aware  of  the  insuflFerable  affronts  which  our  coun- 
trymen have  had  to  face  daily  at  Canton  ?  How  would  any  of 
ourselves  like  this  which  follows — to  be  under  a  necessity,  often 
once  a-day,  of  passing  outside  of  a  city,  and  at  the  gate  of  this 
city  to  be  taunted  with  our  exclusion,  in  spite  of  the  treaty  : 
**  You  red-haired  devil,  dare  not  for  your  life  enter  here  !  "  Then 
come  derisive  grimaces,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  peculiar  chipp- 
ing sound,  which  these  fools  suppose  to  be  the  characteristic  utter- 
ance of  demons.  And,  at  the  same  time,  the  British  man  or 
woman,  who  is  obliged  to  pass  the  gate,  can  make  no  effectual 
retort,  and  is  aware  that,  on  entering  the  town,  at  all  times, 
whether  in  public  peace  or  not,  a  frantic  murderous  assault  will 
follow.  Such  insolence  it  may  require  no  great  philosophy  to 
endure  once  or  twice  ;  but  how,  if  you  were  summoned  to  the 
same  scene  of  furious  indignity  through  twenty-five  years  —  and 
summoned  to  this  by  the  basest  of  poltroons,  who  never  stood  for 
ten  minutes  before  our  troops,  but  fled  like  hares  ?  What  injuries 
do  the  Cantonese  reproach  us  with  ?  They  can  mention  none  : 
the  real  injury  is,  that  we  British  are  that  nation  who  have  dissi- 
pated forever  the  chimera,  worshipped  as  an  idol  by  China,  that 
she  is  the  supreme  nation  upon  this  earth. 

Note  32.    Page  204. 

The  great  mystery  in  the  Chinese  administration  is  how  it  can 
happen  that,  amongst  a  variable  body  like  the  high  mandarins, 
liable  to  sudden  degradation  and  exile,  with  none  of  the  stability 
attaching  to  hereditary  nobles,  any  permanent  conspiracy  for  the 
mtercepting  of  light  can  prosper.  And  yet,  manifestly,  it  does. 
Every  event  of  our  war  with  China  was  concealed  from  the  empe- 
ror. As  one  gross  instance,  in  1841,  when  we  had  so  posted  out 
fa-oops  that  Canton  lay  completely  at  our  mercy,  the  governor 
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aware  that  the  capture  of  Canton  would  resound  through  all 
China,  was  anxious  to  buy  ofif  this  fate  by  a  payment  of  six  mil- 
lion dollars  for  the  opium  confiscated  by  Lin.  This  was  accepted 
by  us  ;  but  so  reported  to  the  poor,  foolish  prince  at  Peking,  that  he 
published  an  exulting  pi-oclamation,  saying  that  at  length  chas- 
tisement had  overtaken  us,  and  we  had  reaped  the  just  reward  of 
our  enormous  crimes.  Thirty-six  hours  later  he  received  a  little 
despatch  informing  him  of  the  ransom,  which  it  was  impossible 
to  conceal,  since  it  was  to  be  paid  out  of  his  majesty's  poory  ex- 
hausted treasury.  Strange  to  say,  the  emperor  detected  no  con- 
tradiction in  these  two  despatches,  and  continued  to  believe  himself 
victorious  throughout  the  war,  until  he  found  us  to  be  within  a 
few  marches  of  Peking,  and  another  bill,  eventually  to  be  paid, 
of  fourteen  million  dollars.  So  profound  a  delusion  assuredly 
never  before  rested  on  a  ruler,  that  in  most  respects  is  an  unlim- 
ited despot,  even  in  respect  to  those  who  are  thus  inexplicably 
combining  successfully  to  deceive  him. 

Note  33.    Page  205. 

This  American  goes  on  to  say,  with  great  truth  :  "  To  send 
embassies  is  only  to  confirm  him  in  a  false  superiority,  and  to 
give  another  precedent  of  refusal  to  be  cited  by  his  successor." 
So  far  the  writer  is  reasonable  ;  otherwise,  his  views  are  vicious 
and  irrelevant. 

Note  34.    Page  209. 

The  bribery  was  practised  under  the  orders  of  the  East  India 
Company.  That  great  Company  have,  in  their  vast  Indian  env 
pire,  been  the  benefactors  of  the  human  race.  In  China,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  it  is  —  they  chiefly  —  who  have  ruined  us.  Not 
by  acts  only,  and  the  whole  stream  of  their  policy,  but  by  direct 
written  injunctions,  and  general  orders,  and  by  special  opposition 
to  nobler  counsels,  they  have  authorized  a  cringing  mode  of  tac- 
tics. Blind  as  batg  even  to  their  own  instant  pecuniary  interests, 
tbey  have  resisted  the  employment,  in  any  Chinese  case,  of  a 
king's  officer,  because  he  (said  the  Company)  must  support  the 
Saticnal  honor,  which  we  (as  commercial  men)  may  disregard 
That  one  fiwjt  shows  the  policy  of  the  East  India  Directors. 
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Note  35.    Page  210. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Sir  George  Staunton,  the  very  man  to 
whose  bold  remonstrance,  in  1816,  we  owe  it  that  Lord  Amherst 
refused  the  Ico-iou,  twenty  years  afterwards  published  a  pamphlet 
against  the  admirable  pamphlets  of  Messrs.  Lindsay  and  Mathe- 
Bon,  treating  the  idea  of  a  military  opposition  to  China,  '*  with 
her  countless  millions,"  as  "wild  and  desperate,"  and  as  mere 
"  infatuation."  Unfortunately  for  Sir  George's  reputation  as  a 
Chinese  counsellor,  the  infatuated  plan  was  actually  tried  four 
years  later,  and-  succeeded  in  the  amplest  extent.  But  would  it 
not  have  seemed  impossible  beforehand  that  a  man  of  sense  should 
have  gathei-ed  so  little  knowledge  in  fifty  years  of  life,  as  to  fancy 
mere  brute  numbers,  without  arms,  without  training,  without  dis- 
cipline, and,  above  all,  without  food,  at  all  formidable  to  the 
select  soldiers  of  the  earth  ?  In  this  pamphlet,  which  really  can 
celled  most  of  Sir  George's  earlier  merits,  he  attempted  even  to 
varnish  the  monstrous  arrogances  of  the  Chinese  emperor.  He 
asserted  (what  he  of  all  men  should  best  have  known  to  be  un- 
true) that  at  least  the  empei-or  had  never  pretended  to  any  rights 
over  the  island  of  Great  Britain  ;  whereas  one  of  the  ofi&cial  per- 
sons authorized  by  the  Court  of  Peking  to  accompany  Lord  Am- 
herst's return  by  land  to  Canton,  had  gravely  reminded  our  peo- 
ple that  the  emperor  was  as  truly  lord  of  the  British  Isles  as  of 
Peking  ;  and  in  this  expostulation  did  not  evidently  suppose  him- 
self advancing  any  new  truth,  but  simply  recalling  to  our  minds 
an  old  one,  which  we  were  forgetting.  Sir  George  further  insists 
tnat,  even  at  the  worst,  the  emperor  went  no  further  than  our 
own  kings,  who,  until  the  last  alteration  of  the  royal  title,  in  the 
days  of  George  III.,  always  called  themselves  Kings  of  France. 
But  how  different  the  case  !  We  meant  only  Kings  of  Ifrance  de 
jure,  not  de  facto.  And  our  original  title  rested  upon  a  twofold 
real  ground  —  namely,  upon  overwhelming  victories,  which  ena- 
bled us  to  crown  an  infant  prince  as  King  of  France  ;  and,  sec- 
ondly, upon  plausible  genealogical  grounds.  Besides  that,  we 
used  the  claim  as  only  a  peacock's  feather  of  pomp,  but  never  in 
the  slightest  instance  attempted  to  assert  any  power  over  a  French 
Bubject  upon  this  basis.     But  the  Chinese  emperor  never  cited  hii 
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pretended  claim  over  Great  Britain  as  less  than  a  solid  argument 
for  demanding  obedience  to  himself.  And,  in  the  mean  time, 
China,  having  confessedly  never  sent  any  expedition  whatever  to 
Europe,  could  not  even  in  a  romance  plead  such  a  title. 

Note  36.    Page  210. 

**  Lord  JVapier ; "  —  The  immediate  causes  of  the  wrath  shown 
to  Lord  Napier  are  still  made  the  subject  of  dispute  amongst  all 
apologists  for  China,  as  though  there  had  been  an  original  irregu- 
larity in  the  commission  of  that  ill-used  nobleman.  But,  on  com- 
paring all  the  documents,  it  is  plain  that  the  true  and  sole 
ground  of  the  brutality  was  the  deadly  fear  that  this  change 
would  lead  to  a  transfer  of  all  our  commercial  affairs  from  the 
hands  of  corrupt  and  irresponsible  local  officers  to  others  of  a 
higher  class  in  immediate  communication  with  Peking. 

Note  37.    Page  214. 

1  quote  a  sentiment  of  Wordsworth's  m  •*  The  Excursion,**  but 
eannot  remember  its  expression. 

Note  38.    Page  220. 

*•  By  repute ;  "  —  The  crew  of  the  Centurion  were  so  persuaded 
that  these  treasure-galleons  were  impregnable  to  ordinary  cannon- 
balls,  that  the  commodore  found  it  advisable  to  reason  with  them  ; 
and  such  was  their  confidence  in  him,  that  upon  his  promise  to 
find  a  road  into  the  ship  if  they  would  only  lay  him  alongside  of 
her,  they  unanimously  voted  the  superstition  a  Spanish  lie. 

Note  39.    Page  222 

"  Can  be  no  prince:**  —  In  the  technical  heraldic  usage,  a 
duke  in  our  peerage  is  styled  a  prince.  But  this  book  honor  finds 
no  acceptation  or  echo  in  the  usage  of  life  ;  not  even  in  cases,  like 
those  of  Marlborough  and  Wellington,  where  the  dukes  have  re- 
eeived  princedoms  from  foreign  sovereigns,  and  might,  under  the 
«inction  of  their  own  sovereign,  assume  their  continental  honors. 
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Note  40.    Page  223. 

This  tells  favorably  for  Cromwell  as  an  instance  of  fair  and 
honorable  nationality  in  one  direction  ;  and  yet  in  the  counter 
direction  how  ill  it  tells  for  his  discernment,  that,  in  forecasting 
a  memoir  on  his  own  career  for  continental  use,  and  therefore 
properly  to  be  written  in  Latin,  his  thoughts  turned  (under  some 
unaccountable  bias)  to  continental  writers,  descending  even  to 
such  a  fellow  as  Meric  Casaubon,  the  son,  indeed,  of  an  illustri- 
ous scholar,  but  himself  a  man  of  poor  pretensions  ;  and  all  the 
while  this  English-hearted  Protector  utterly  overlooked  his  own 
immortal  secretary. 

Note  41,    Page  225. 

*•  Impertinent :  "  — That  is,  according  to  an  old  and  approved 
parliamentary  explanation,  not  pertinent,  irrelevant. 

Note  42.    Page  227. 

We  may  see  by  the  recorded  stratagem  of  an  individual  Greek, 
cunning  enough,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  not  at  all  less  base  than 
that  which  he  sought  to  escape,  that  these  prostrations  (to  which 
Euripides  alludes  with  such  lyrical  and  impassioned  scorn,  in  a 
chorus  of  his  "  Orestes,"  as  fitted  only  for  Phrygian  slaves)  must 
have  been  exacted  from  all  Greeks  alike,  as  the  sine  qua  non  for 
admission  to  the  royal  presence.  Some  Spartan  it  was,  already 
slavish  enough  by  his  training,  who  tried  the  artifice  of  dropping 
a  ring,  and  affecting  to  pass  ofi"  his  prostrations  as  simply  so  many 
efforts  to  search  for  and  to  recover  his  ring.  But  to  the  feelings 
of  any  honorable  man,  this  stratagem  would  not  avail  him.  One 
baseness  cannot  be  evaded  by  another.  The  anecdote  is  useful, 
however  ;  for  this  picturesque  case,  combined  with  others,  satis- 
Ikctorily  proves  that  the  sons  of  Greece  could  and  did  aubmit  to 
the  ko-tou  for  the  furtherance  of  what  seemed  to  them  an  adequate 
purpose.  Had  newspapers  existed  in  those  days,  this  self-degra- 
dation would  have  purchased  more  infamy  in  Greece  than  benefit 
in  Persia.  The  attempted  evasion  by  this  miserable  Greek,  who 
Bought  to  have  the  benefits  of  the  ko-tou  without  paying  its  price,  — < 
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fliinking,  in  fact,  that  honor  could  be  saved  by  swindling,  —  seems 
on  a  level  with  that  baseness  ascribed  (untruly,  it  may  be  hoped) 
to  Galileo,  whom  some  persons  represent  as  seeking  to  evade  hia 
own  formal  recantation  of  the  doctrine  as  to  the  earth's  motion, 
by  muttering  inaudibly,  "  But  it  does  move,  for  all  that."  This 
woxild  have  been  the  trick  of  the  Grecian  ring-dropper. 

Note  43.    Page  234. 

There  seems  to  have  been  a  strange  blunder  at  the  bottom  of  all 
our  diplomatic  approaches  to  the  Court  of  China,  if  we  are  to 
believe  what  the  lexicographers  tell  us,  —  namely,  that  the  very 
word  in  Chinese  which  we  translate  ambassador  means  tribute- 
bearer.  If  this  should  be  true,  it  will  follow  that  we  have  all 
along  been  supposed  to  approach  the  emperor  in  a  character  of 
which  the  meaning  and  obligations  were  well  known  to  us,  but 
which  we  had  haughtily  resolved  to  violate.  There  is,  besides, 
another  consideration  which  calls  upon  us  to  investigate  this  sub- 
ject. It  would  certainly  be  a  ludicrous  discovery  if  it  should  be 
found  that  we  and  the  Chinese  have  been  at  cross-purposes  for  so 
long  a  time.  Yet  such  things  have  occurred,  and  in  the  East  are 
peculiarly  likely  to  occur,  so  radically  incompatible  is  our  high 
civilization  with  their  rude  barbarism  ;  and  precisely  out  of  this 
barbarism  grows  the  very  consideration  we  ha-ve  adverted  to  aa 
laying  an  arrest  upon  all  that  else  we  should  have  a  right  to 
think.  It  is  this  :  so  mean  and  unrefined  are  the  notions  of  ori- 
ental nations,  that,  according  to  those,  it  is  very  doubtful  indeed 
whether  an  eastern  potentate  would  be  able  to  understand  or 
figure  to  himself  any  business,  or  office,  belonging  to  an  ambassa- 
dor, except  that  of  declaring  war  and  defiance  ;  or,  secondly,  of 
humbly  bringing  tribute  !  Hence,  we  presume,  arises  the  Chi- 
nese rigor  in  demanding  to  know  the  Lubstance  of  any  letter  before 
admitting  the  bearer  of  it  to  the  imperial  presence  ;  since,  if  it 
should  happen  to  contain  a  defiance,  in  that  case  they  presume 
that  the  messenger  might  indulge  himself  in  insolence  ;  and  this 
k  might  not  be  safe  to  punish  in  any  nation  where  the  sanctity  of 
neralds  still  lingers,  and  a  faith  in  +he  mysterious  perils  overtak- 
lug  all  who  violate  that  sanctity.     Wherever  there  are  but  twa 
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aategories  —  war  and  tributary  submission  —  into  which  the  idea 
of  ambassador  subdivides,  then  it  must  be  diflBcult  for  the  Chi- 
nese to  understand  in  which  it  is  that  we  mean  to  present  our- 
selves at  Peking. 

Note  44.    Page  237. 

In  the  twenty-sixth  Regiment  alone  eight  hundred  men  died. 
This,  it  is  true,  was  chiefly  at  Hong-Kong  ;  but  the  disease  wag 
mysterious  ;  for  the  stationary  inhabitants  of  Hong-Kong  did  not 
die.  Is  it  not  therefore  open  to  reasonable  conjecture  that  the 
men  had  swallowed  a  slow  poison  ? 

Note  45.    Page  238. 

**  Suicides  by  the  thousand:^* — The  Chinese,  amongst  our 
antagonists,  did  not  commit  suicide  when  routed  ;  the  Tartars 
did.  But  it  is  a  point  still  unsettled  whether  this  act  were 
regarded  by  them  as  a  measure  of  unavoidable  desperation,  under 
their  anticipation  of  a  death  possibly  cruel,  but  if  not,  a  degrad- 
ing vassalage  at  the  hands  of  their  conquerors  ;  or  whether,  even 
if  made  aware  of  our  merciful  usages,  they  would  not  still  have 
held  their  sacramentum  militare  —  the  faith  which  they  had 
pledged  to  their  wicked  emperor  —  paramount  in  obligation  to 
any  release,  howsoever  framed  or  worded  by  us,  from  the  penal- 
ties of  their  condition  as  captives.  There  is,  however,  ground  for 
a  reasonable  presumption  that  the  Tartars  generally,  whom  as 
brave  men  our  array  universally  respected,  would  net  have  refused 
quarter  if  it  had  been  fully  explained  to  them,  noi  would,  in  that 
case,  have  felt  suicide  a  duty  ;  because  those  among  them  whom 
wounds  and  helplessness  had  disabled  from  attempting  suicide, 
were  deeply  and  pathetically  impressed  by  the  tenderness  of  their 
treatment  in  our  hospitals,  and  even  more  so  by  the  parting 
marks  of  respect  which  they  received  on  their  discharge. 

Note  46;    Page  238. 

*'  Jiffecting  at  most  two  men,  perhaps  one :  "  — And  this  "  one  '* 
thallenged  upon  these  two  worshipful  grounds  :  first,  that  he  had 
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something  **  red  "  in  a  part  of  his  dress  —  so  much  went  for  little 
even  in  China  ;  but  then,  secondly,  he  had  lost  one  (or  by'r  lady 
it  might  be  two)  of  his  front  teeth,  but  whether  in  the  upper  jaw 
or  in  the  Jower,  the  witness  did  not  specify. 

Note  47.    Page  239. 
••  Proceedings  of  Her  Majesty's  Naval  Forces  at  Canton.** 

Note  48.    Page  240. 

**  Expiry  of  the  License:^* — It  is  remarkable  enough  that 
Lord  Clarendon,  whose  long  practice  in  the  art  of  reading  state- 
papers  must  have  qualified  him  so  eminently  for  moving  with 
rapidity  and  with  steadiness  amongst  the  accumulated  documents 
of  Hong-Kong,  might  almost  seem  to  have  foreseen  the  blunder  of 
Lord  Derby.  Writing  from  the  Foreign  Office  on  December  10, 
1856,  and  reviewing  all  the  papers  connected  with  the  Arrow  that 
could  then  have  reached  him  by  the  overland  mail,  coming  down 
to  October  15,  Lord  Clarendon  says  that  he  has  consulted  the 
law-officer  of  the  crown,  and  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  this 
act  of  the  Chinese  authorities  constitutes  an  infraction  of  Art.  IX. 
of  the  Supplementary  Treaty.  Yet,  whilst  saying  this,  he  adds, 
as  a  part  of  the  very  same  despatch,  pretty  nearly  that  very 
identical  remark  of  Sir  J.  Bowring,  which  Lord  Derby  fancies  to 
be  nothing  less  than  a  confidential  retractation  of  the  whole 
charge  against  the  Chinese.  Here  are  Lord  Clarendon's  words : 
**  The  expiration  of  the  Arrow's  sailing  license  on  September  27. 
revious  to  her  seizure,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  known  to  the 
Chinese  authorities. ' '  What  then  ?  Does  he  mean  that  thig 
might  ultimately  weaken  our  claim  for  reparation,  as  giving  us  a 
present  and  momentary  advantage  which  would  melt  away  as  the 
truth  became  gradually  more  apparent  ?  Not  at  all.  So  far  from 
this,  he  means  to  say  that  Yeh  does  not  appear  to  have  known  the 
one  sole  fact,  which,  t/* known,  might,  under  an  erroneous  construc- 
tion, have  seemed  to  authorize,  or  colorably  to  palliate,  his  outrage; 
and  Lord  Clarendon,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  not  giving  this 
•pinion  under  any  suspicion  of  partisanship,  as  would  have  been 
Uie  case  had  he  been  speaking  in  the  House  of  Lords,  but  undei 
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Hie  most  solemn  seal  of  public  duty,  as  a  minister  of  state  writing 
confidentially  to  responsible  agents. 

Note  49.    Page  244. 

**  Prepared  to  rebel:  "  — It  deserves  notice,  however,  that  in 
China  there  is  a  permanent  opening  for  rebels  —  both  word  and 
thing — in  the  condition  of  society.  Besides  the  •'Christian'* 
rebels,  the  formidable  Tae-pings,  who  have  kept  open  for  half- 
a-dozen  years  the  cause  of  insurrection  in  the  interior  (some- 
times in  the  very  centre)  of  the  empire,  there  has  always  been 
a  smouldering  rebellion  —  first,  amongst  the  triads;  secondly, 
amongst  the  eastern  maritime  populations,  tainted  with  the  leaven 
of  piracy,  and  scornfully  disafiected  to  the  supreme  government, 
as  too  notoriously  not  able  to  protect  them  ;  thirdly,  amongst  an 
old  indigenous  race  of  mountaineers,  called  the  Meaoutsee 
(whether  Chinese  originally  by  blood  is  unknown),  who,  having 
long  since  found  out  the  trick  of  cudgelling  the  Chinese,  are  not 
likely  to  unlearn  it  amongst  the  advantageous  positions  of  theil 
native  hills  and  mountain-passes.  John  Chinaman  from  the 
plains  below  is  continually  opening  a  new  chapter  of  the  eternal 
row  with  these  people  ;  which  being  reported  to  Peking,  in  the 
old  mendacious  fashion,  and  discounted  accordingly  by  the  empe- 
ror, do  not  leave  any  large  balance  of  victory  to  receive  at  the 
end  of  the  year  :  no  burden  arises  for  the  Peking  memory.  Dur- 
ing our  own  war  with  the  Chinese  of  1841-2,  a  very  natural  fancy 
occurred  to  the  Cabinet  of  Peking  —  namely,  to  hire  these  old 
enemies  in  the  stage  character  of  new  friends.  Fighting  so  well 
as  nuisances,  why  not  as  allies  ?  But  unhappily  the  plan  failed. 
Ranged  against  the  British,  the  stout  mountaineers  "  went  the 
way  of  all  flesh." 

Note  50.    Page  246. 

His  Excellency  in  his  hurry  is  excusably  unprecise.  What  Sir 
John  means  is  the  withdrawal  into  the  city  of  Canton,  so  as  to  be 
Available  against  the  British,  of  the  troops  appointed  to  the  gen» 
«ral  defence  of  the  vast  province  bearing  the  same  name. 
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Note  51.    Page  247. 

**  Two  separate  bribes :  "  —  Yeh,  the  governor,  first  of  all, 
offered  by  proclamation,  upon  the  27th  of  October,  the  sum  of 
thirty  dollars  for  the  head  of  every  Englishman  ;  and  subse- 
quently a  private  association  of  persons  in  Canton,  whom  we 
dignify  with  the  titles  of  "gentry"  and  "  literati,"  offered  a 
second  bribe,  larger  by  more  than  one-half — namely^  thirty- 
three  taels.  A  tael  is  precisely  the  old  English  noble,  or  6s.  8d.  ; 
whence  comes  our  ordinary  law-solicitor's  fee.  Three  taels,  there- 
fore, at  the  ordinary  exchange,  make  one  pound  sterling.  Con- 
sequently, Yeh's  price  for  an  English  head  is  about  six  pounds  or 
guineas  ;  but  the  literati  are  more  liberal,  and  offer  pretty  nearly 
to  a  fraction  ten  guineas. 

Note  52.    Page  247. 
Since  then  the  crew  and  passengers  of  the  Thistle  steamer, 
eleven  in  number,  and  others. 

Note  53.    Page  250. 

**  Eleven  times  larger  :  "  —  Confining  the  estimate,  of  course, 
to  China  Proper  ;  else  China  beyond  the  Wall  counts  a  total  of 
three  million  square  English  miles. 

Note  54.    Page  250. 

This  panic  was  in  itself  a  most  memorable  and  scenical  dis- 
play,—  perhaps  the  finest  as  a  poetic  vision  that  homely  China  has 
ever  witnessed  ;  for  in  China  there  is  no  magnificence  of  any 
Bort.  Since  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  there  has  been  nothing  like 
the  terror-stricken  packing  up  of  the  court  at  Peking,  after  it 
became  known  that  the  English  army  occupied  the  head  of  the 
imperial  canal.  Had  our  horse-guards  been  present  at  head- 
quarters, we  should  have  caught  and  amputated  more  bushels  of 
pigtails  than  Hannibal  of  equestrian  gold  rings  at  Cannae.  But 
the  comedy  of  the  case  really  rises  to  the  sublime,  when  the  fact 
transpires,  that,  what  between  the  knavery  and  the  panic  of  the 
tourt,  there  disappeared  from  the  treasure-chests  of  the  emperor, 
iuring  the  headlong  process  of  packing  up,  three  millions  of 
aoney  ;  not  taels  observe,  —  three  millions  of  which  would  unhap- 
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V)ily  make  only  one  million  of  sovereigns,  —  but  three  downright 
Bterling  millions.  What  was  to  be  done?  Horror  turned  the 
emperor's  head  grass-green  in  one  night.  But  what  good  would 
that  do  ?  Verdant  hair  would  not  bring  back  the  departed 
money.  Nothing  would  bring  it  back.  Hitherto  there  had  been 
no  national  debt  in  China  ;  but  from  this  night  forward  there 
was.  Taoukwang,  first  and  last,  ordained  that  the  three  millions 
should  be  funded,  and  stand  as  a  debt  against  the  names  to  the 
thousandth  generation  of  those  who  should  have  guarded  the 
money,  but  certainly  did  not,  and  probably  stole  it.  Meantime 
the  emperor  c6uld  not  cash  a  bill  for  ten  pounds  ;  and  in  hia 
journey  to  Mantchoo  Tartary,  had  it  held,  he  must  have  gone 
upon  tick  with  his  postilions  :  which  might  have  brought  his 
green  hair  with  sorrow  to  the  grave. 

Note  55.    Page  256. 

**  Warlike  proceedings :  "  —  But  not,  therefore,  to  any  bom- 
bardment of  Canton,  meaning  the  dwelling-houses  and  shops  of 
that  city,  which  js  a  pure  fiction  of  the  Cobdenites.  No  bom- 
bardment has  yet  taken  place,  but  one  directed  against  the  cinc- 
ture of  walls  around  Canton  —  walls  which  are  surmounted  or 
surmountable  with  guns.  But  assume  even  that  a  general  bom- 
bardment of  the  city  had  been  found  necessary,  for  the  mastering 
of  its  foolish  governor's  obstinacy,  what  more  would  that  have 
been  than  we  have  many  times  adopted  against  far  more  merito- 
rious places,  or  than  we  had  actually  made  final  preparations  to 
carry  out  against  this  very  Canton  in  the  year  1841,  as  the  one 
Bole  available  resource  for  extorting  a  most  equitable  indemnity 
to  our  injured  merchants. 

Note  56.    Page  260. 

M.  De  Lange.  He  was  left  by  M.  De  Ismaelofi",  and  was  per- 
sonally known  to  the  Scottish  traveller.  Bell  of  Antermony.  Bell 
was  a  favorite  and  an  agent  of  the  Czar  Peter  the  Great  ;  and 
after  the  czar's  death  he  reprinted  De  Lange's  Record  as  a  sup- 
j/icment  to  his  own  Travels.  But  it  had  been  printed  previously 
so.  a  separate  form,  and  somewhat  difterently  in  parts,  at  the 
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Hague,  if  not  at  Stockholm.  Some  seventy  years  after  this  abor- 
tive residence  of  De  Lange,  the  Russians  made  another  effort,  of 
which  no  memorial  has  been  printed. 

Note  57.    Page  261. 

"  Twenty-five-ihousand-mile  voyage:  "  —  That  is,  outward  and 
homeward. 

Note  58.    Page  264. 

A  ludicrous  incident  occurred  under  this  blunder  at  Amoy  :  an 
American  frigate,  on  coming  into  the  harbor,  saluted  our  ship- 
ping ;  on  which  the  Chinese  notified  by  expresses  that  the  barba- 
rians were  now  hard  at  work  against  each  other. 

Note  59.    Page  267. 

Rokh  Mirza,  a  splendid  prince,  presented  to  one  of  the  former 
Chinese  emperors  a  splendid  horse.  In  China  there  are  no 
horses  that  an  English  farmer's  wife,  carrying  poultry  to  market, 
would  condescend  to  mount.  Consequently,  in  China  there  are 
no  horsemen.  The  emperor  was  no  better  in  this  accomplish- 
ment than  the  rest  of  his  subjects.  Upon  mounting,  he  was 
instantly  thrown.  No  anger  burns  so  fiercely  as  that  which  is 
kindled  by  panic.  The  emperor,  therefore,  I  believe,  regarded 
the  horse  as  an  assassin,  but  certainly  the  ambassadors  who 
brought  him  ;  and  with  great  difficulty  was  prevailed  on  to  spare 
their  lives. 

Note  60.     Page  283. 

Time  must  be  allowed ;  often  a  century  even,  for  the  play- 
room of  the  occasions  for  tyranny. 

Note  61.    Page  297. 

"  Tchitchagoff: "  —  That  famous  Russian  admiral,  who  being 
suddenly  liberated  from  a  Turkish  war  in  Moldavia,  came  down 
when  least  expected,  by  a  right-angled  movement,  to  the  French 
line  of  retreat  from  Moscow,  upon  the  perishing  columns  of 
Napoleon,  already  floundering  through  accumulated  snow-drifts. 
(Tor  the  British  public  he  became  for  many  months,  in  1813, 
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even  less  familiarized  by  the  splendor  and  critical  seasonable- 
ness  of  his  descents  upon  the  French  line  of  retreat,  than  by 
the  following  comic  notice  of  his  uncouth  name  in  the  body  of 
Soutliey's  "  Excursion  to  Moscow  "  —  an  admirable  sketch  of 
Napoleon's  expedition  (which  had  the  honor  to  be  sung  on  the 
stage  of  every  theatre  great  and  small  throughout  the  three 
kingdoms)  — 

"  And  last  of  all  an  admiral  came, 
A  terrible  man  with  a  terrible  name ; 
A  name  which  you  all  must  know  very  well. 
Which  nobody  can  speak,  and  nobody  can  spell.** 

Note  62.     Page  302. 

Pronounced  Yanntna,  as  I  have  always  understood,  i.  e.,  with 
the  accent  on  the  antepenultimate,  and  the  i  of  the  penultimate 
ni  short  (as  in  the  English  word  animal),  not  long  (as  in  the 
word  repining  or  refinement). 

Note  63.    Page  322. 

Karamanian,  i.  e.,  the  southern  coast  of  Asia  Minor  (Ana- 
tolia). 

Note  64.     Page  330. 

On  the  same  occasion  the  Pacha's  son,  and  sixty  officers  of 
the  rank  of  Aga,  were  also  made  prisoners  by  a  truly  rustic 
mode  of  assault.  The  Turks  had  shut  themselves  up  in  a 
church  ;  into  this,  by  niuht,  the  Suliorcs  threw  a  number  of 
hi>es  full  of  bees,  whose  insufferable  stings  soon  brought  the 
haughty  Moslems  into  the  proper  surrendering  mood.  The 
whole  f)ody  were  afterwards  ransomed  for  so  trifling  a  sum  as 
1,000  sequins. 

Note  65.     Page  336. 

The  deposition  of  two  Suliote  sentinels  at  the  door,  and  of  a 
third  person  who  escaped  with  a  dreadful  scorching,  sufficiently 
established  the  facts ;  otherwise  the  whole  would  have  been 
iscribed  to  the  treachery  of  Ali  or  his  son. 
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Note  66.    Page  421. 

Circumlocution  and  parenthesis  agree  in  this  —  that  they  keep 
the  attention  in  a  painful  condition  of  suspense.  But  suspense 
is  anxiety. 

Note  67.    Page  427. 

"  His  day : "  —  viz.,  the  day  of  Waterloo,  and  six  years  later. 
He  died  in  1821  from  the  consequences  of  a  duel  fought  in  a  hot 
summer  season ;  with  cooler  weather  his  wounds  were  not  of  a 
dangerous  class.  He  published  two  celebrated  Tours  to  the 
Continent,  one  after  the  first  conquest  of  Paris  in  1814,  and  a 
second  after  Waterloo. 

Note  68.    Page  438. 

The  latter  part  of  what  is  here  said  coincides,  in  a  way  which 
is  rather  remarkable,  with  a  passage  in  an  interesting  work  of 
Schiller's  which  I  have  since  read  ( On  the  Esthetic  Education  oj 
Men,  in  a  series  of  letters:  vid.  letter  the  6th).  "With  us  in 
order  to  obtain  the  representative  word  (as  it  were)  of  the  total 
species,  we  must  spell  it  out  by  the  help  of  a  series  of  Individ' 
uals.  So  that  on  a  survey  of  society  as  it  actually  exists,  one 
might  suppose  that  the  faculties  of  the  mind  do  really  in  actus,! 
experience  show  themselves  in  as  separate  a  form,  and  in  as 
much  insulation,  as  psychology  is  forced  to  exhibit  them  in  its 
analysis.  And  thus  we  see  not  only  individuals,  but  whole 
classes  of  men,  unfolding  only  one  part  of  the  germs  which  are 
laid  in  them  by  the  hand  of  nature.  In  saying  this  I  am  fully 
aware  of  the  advantages  which  the  human  species  of  modern 
ages  has,  when  considered  as  a  unity,  over  the  best  of  antiquity ; 
but  the  comparison  should  begin  with  the  individuals  :  and  then 
Vt  me  ask  where  is  the  modern  individual  that  would  have  the 
presumption  to  step  forward  against  the  Athenian  individual  - 
man  to  man,  and  to  contend  for  the  prize  of  human  excellence  5 
The  polypus  nature  of  the  Grecian  republics,  in  which  every 
individual  enjoyed  a  separate  life,  and  if  it  were  necessary  could 
become  a  whole,  has  now  given  place  to  an  artificial  watch-work, 
where  many  lifeless  parts  combine  to  form  a  mechanic  whole. 
The  state  and  the  church,  laws  and  manners,  are  now  torn  asun 
der ;  labo*  is  divided  from  enjoyment,  the  means  from  the  end. 
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the  exertion  from  the  reward.  Chained  forever  to  a  little  indi- 
vidual fraction  of  the  whole,  man  himself  is  moulded  into  a 
fraction  ;  and,  with  the  monotonous  whirling  of  the  wheel  which 
he  turns  everhistingly  in  his  ear,  he  never  develops  the  harmony 
of  his  being ;  and,  instead  of  imaging  the  totality  of  human 
nature,  becomes  a  bare  abstract  of  his  business  or  the  science 
which  he  cultivates.  The  dead  letter  takes  the  place  of  the  liv- 
ing understanding;  and  a  practised  memory  becomes  a  surer 
guide  than  genius  and  sensibility.  Doubtless  the  power  of  gen- 
ius, as  we  all  know,  will  not  fetter  itself  within  the  limits  of  its 
occupation;  but  talents  of  mediocrity  are  all  exhausted  in  the 
monotony  of  the  employment  allotted  to  them ;  and  that  man 
must  have  no  common  head  who  brings  with  him  the  geniality 
of  his  powers  unstripped  of  their  freshness  by  the  ungenial  la- 
bors of  life  to  the  cultivation  of  the  genial."  After  insisting 
at  some  length  on  this  wise,  Schiller  passes  to  the  other  side  of 
the  contemplation,  and  proceeds  thus:  "It  suited  my  imme- 
diate purpose  to  point  out  the  injuries  of  this  condition  of  the 
species,  without  displaying  the  compensations  by  which  nature 
has  balanced  them.  But  I  will  now  readily  acknowledge  — 
that,  little  as  this  practical  condition  may  suit  the  interests  of 
the  individual,  yet  the  species  could  in  no  other  way  have  been 
progressive.  Partial  exercise  of  the  faculties  (literally  "  one- 
sidedness  in  the  exercise  of  the  faculties")  leads  the  individual 
undoubtedly  into  error,  but  the  species  into  truth.  In  no  other 
way  than  by  concentrating  the  whole  energy  of  our  spirit,  and 
by  converging  our  whole  being,  so  to  speak,  into  a  single  fac- 
ulty, can  we  put  wings  as  it  were  to  the  individual  faculty  and 
carry  it  by  this  artificial  flight  far  beyond  the  limits  within 
which  nature  has  else  doomed  it  to  walk.  Just  as  certain  as  it 
is  that  all  human  beings  could  never,  by  clubbing  their  visual 
powers  together,  have  arrived  at  the  power  of  seeing  what  the 
telescope  discovers  to  the  astronomer ;  just  so  certain  it  is  that 
the  human  intellect  would  never  have  arrived  at  an  analysis  of 
the  infinite  or  a  "  Critical  Analysis  of  the  Pure  Eeason  "  (the 
principal  work  of  Kant),  unless  individuals  had  dismembered  (as 
it  were)  and  insulated  this  or  that  specific  faculty,  and  had  thus 
armed  their  intellectual  sight  by  the  keenest  abstraction  and  by 
Uie  submersion  of  the  other  powers  of  their  nature.    Extraor 
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Jinary  men  are  formed  then  bj  energetic  and  over-excited 
Bpasms  as  it  were  in  the  individual  faculties ;  though  it  is  true 
that  the  equable  exercise  of  all  the  faculties  in  harmony  with 
each  other  can  alone  make  happy  and  perfect  men."  After  this 
Btatement,  from  which  it  should  seem  that  in  the  progress  of 
society  nature  has  made  it  necessary  for  man  to  sacrifice  his  own 
happiness  to  the  attainment  of  her  ends  in  the  development  of 
his  species,  Schiller  goes  on  to  inquire  whether  this  evil  result 
cannot  be  remedied;  and  whether  "the  totality  of  our  nature, 
which  art  has  destroyed,  might  not  be  reestablished  by  a  higher 
art,"  —  but  this,  as  leading  to  a  discussion  beyond  the  limits  of 
my  own,  I  omit. 

Note  69.    Page  474. 

The  usual  colloquial  corruption  of  Magdalen  in  Ox.  is  Maud- 
lin ;  but  amongst  the  very  lie  dupeuple,  it  is  called  Mallens. 

Note  70.    Page  488. 

I  coin  this  word  parvanimity  as  an  adequate  antithesis  to 
magnanimity ;  for  the  word  pusillanimity  has  received  from  usage 
Buch  a  confined  determination  to  one  single  idea,  viz.,  the  defect 
of  spirit  and  courage,  that  it  is  wholly  unfitted  to  be  the  antipode 
to  the  complex  idea  of  magnanimity. 

Note  71.    Page  490. 

Everywhere  in  the  world,  except  in  Scotland,  by  moral  philos- 
ophy is  meant  the  philosophy  of  the  will,  as  opposed  to  the 
philosophy  of  the  intellect ;  in  Scotland  only  the  word  moral  is 
used,  by  the  strongest  abuse,  as  a  comprehensive  designation  of 
whatsoever  is  not  physical;  so  that  in  the  cycle  of  knowledge, 
undertaken  by  the  Edinburgh  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy, 
are  included  logic,  metaphysics,  ethics,  psychology,  anthropol- 
ogy,—  and,  in  one  word,  almost  all  human  knowledge,  with  the 
exception  of  physics  and  mathematics. 
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I.BEXEN,  Life  of  Cicero  by,  Tii.  266, 
270. 

A.belard  and  Eloi.'fa,  in  Pope's  poem, 
V.  397,  420. 

A-chenwall  on  the  right  to  resist,  ix. 
478,  607. 

Achilleis,  an,  iv.  164-167. 

Achilles,  a  character  of  imagination 
in  the  Iliad,  iv.  153  ;  the  dominat- 
ing idea  in  the  Iliad,  165  ;  and  the 
tortoise,  ill.  172;  ix.  297. 

Actors  under  social  ban,  yi.  29. 

Addison  on  Greek  Art  and  Literature, 
iv.  29  ;  on  the  Italian  Opera,  35 ; 
his  own  inconsistency,  38  ;  his 
blunder  regarding  the  connection 
of  authors  and  their  works  in  the 
mind  of  the  public,  406  ;  criticized 
by  Schlosser,  v.  303 ;  the  unreal- 
ity of  Strephon  and  Corydon,  306  ; 
his  influence  on  Milton  s  populari- 
ty, 307  ;  his  lack  of  appreciation  of 
Shakspeare,  308 ;  his  relations  to 
Boileau,  312;  his  age  compared 
with  Goldsmith's,  360  ;  his  jeal- 
ousy toward  Pope,  485  ;  Pope's  re- 
tort upon,  492  ;  his  ignorance  of 
native  literature,  vi.  15 ;  his  neg- 
lect of  Shakspeare,  17  ;  did  he  die 
drunk  ?  325  ;  the  effect  of  his  criti- 
cism on  Milton's  reputation,  588. 

Ady,  Joseph,  the  letter-writing 
swindler,  viii.  161,  618. 

Jimilianus,  vii.  220. 

iE.<chylus,  in  his  use  of  contempo- 
i-aneous  events,  iv.  15 ;  in  his 
style,  279  ;  his  phantom  of  Darius 
compan  d  with  the  English  ghost, 
vi.  581. 

ffitna,  the  English  party  that  were 
disappointed  in  the  sunrise  from, 
ii.  211. 

Affghans  impressed  with  the  beauty 
of  Christianity,  viii.  183,  220. 

Kfflictiou  in  its  revolving  aspects,  i. 


Affliction  of  Childhood,  The,  i  160 

Africa,  a.**  used  by  Herodotus,  vii 
412 ;  the  vagueness  of  the  knowl 
edge  concerning,  416 ;  the  ques- 
tion of  its  early  circumnavigation, 
416. 

Agamemnon  of  .aSschylus,  the,  re- 
peated in  modern  life,  ii.  122. 

Agrippa,  the  ornithomancy  in  the 
case  of,  viii.  562  ;  his  murderous 
proclivities,  ix.  138. 

Agrippina,  and  Nero's  death-hunt  of 
her,  vii.  92;  remarkable  story  told 
of  her,  181. 

Ahasuerus,  the  fable  of,  i.  178. 

Aion,  false  interpretation  given  to 
the  word,  viii.  271;  what  is  it? 
284. 

Akt(5,  the  geographical,  of  Greece, 
vii.  427.   - 

Aladdin,  the  magician,  ii.  145. 

Alani,  the,  vii.  287. 

Albanians  massacred  by  Napoleon, 
iv.  424;  ix.  147. 

Albinus,  vii.  201. 

Alcock,  Rutherford,  British  Consul 
in  China,  xii.  175. 

Alcoholic  drinks,  reasons  for,  vii 
456. 

Alden,  Henry  Mills,  article  by,  on 
De  Q.,  in  "Atlantic  Monthly,"  ii 
19. 

Aldorisius,  his  art  of  deciphering  a 
man's  character  from  his  hand- 
writing, iv.  249. 

Alexander,  and  the  Homeric  writ- 
ings, iv.  81 ;  a  pivotal  name  in 
Grecian  literature,  264;  his  chro- 
nological locus,  266;  the  literary 
galaxy  about  him,  268;  his  age 
the  termination  of  Grecian  literal 
ture,  274  ;  "  two-homed,"  vii.  392 
631. 

Algcrines,  the  atrocities  of,  to  gc 
down  before  the  light  of  Chriaten 
dom,  iv.  423. 
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A.li  Pacha,  the  vizier  of  Yannina.  xii. 
302  ;  his  assault  upon  Suli,  a2y. 

Allan  Bank,  ono  of  Wordsworth's 
homes,  iii.  479;  afterward  occu- 
pied by  DcQ.,480. 

Allegory  and  Art,  ix.  414,  599. 

Allston,  Washington,  i.  196. 

Altamont,  Earl  of,  i.  46,  273  276  ;  as 
Lord  Westport  invites  De  Q.  to  Ire- 
land, ii.  184 ;  receives  him  at  Kton, 
and  with  him  sees  the  king,  186  ; 
takes  him  to  London,  204  ;  and  to 
Earl  Howe's,  219 ;  takes  him  to 
Ireland,  235  ;  has  some  difficulty 
witli  his  tutor,  237  ;  his  relations 
with  De  Q. ,  242  ;  his  home  in  Dub- 
lin, 244. 

Altrincham,  i.  374. 

American  Revolution  in  its  influence 
on  Europe,  ii.  264. 

Amherst,  Lord,  embassy  of,  to  Chi- 
na, xii.  209  ;  his  embarrassments, 
226  ;  his  treatment  by  the  Chinese, 
259,  261 ;  what  saved  his  head, 
262. 

Anachronisms,  what  is  the  error  in  ? 
ix.  107. 

Anagrams,  iv.  92,  547. 

Analects  from  Kichter,  vi.  523. 

Analytic  function,  the,  essential  to 
a  philosopher,  i.  16. 

'  Anastasius,"  the  author  of,  on 
opium,  i.  71,  594. 

'Ancient  Mariner,  the,"  tried  by 
DeQ.,  on  Lady  Carbcry,  ii.  470; 
ridiculed  by  Lamb,  75  ;  discovared 
by  DeQ.  in  its  germ,  iii.  160. 

A^^CD0TAGE,  vi.  548;  as  applied  to 
Roman  history,  vii.  324  ;  the  result 
of  a  decay  in  the  Roman  character, 
326  ;  its  appearance  in  French  his- 
tory, 327  ;  a  feature  of  Roman  bar- 
barism, viii.  53. 

Anecdotes,  the  falsity  of,  x.  356 ; 
origin  of  the  word,  612. 

Angelo,  Michel,  compared  with  Mil- 
ton, vi.  124. 

Ann,  De  Q.'s  friend  in  his  London 
loneliness,  i.  38  ;  her  parting  from 
him,  48  ;  sought  for  in  vain  by 
him,  58 ;  recurs  in  his  dreams, 
122. 

Anthony,  his  nobler  qualities  at  a 
disadvantage  in  the  contest  with 
Augustus,  vii.  70  ;  as  conceived  by 
Shakspeare,  71 ;  misunderstood  at 
Rome,  72. 

Antigone  op  Sophocles,  as  repre- 
sented ON  THE  Edinburgh  Stage, 
The,  iv.  25 ;  apostrophized,  31 ; 
the  occasion  of  its  presentation, 


48  ;  the  parts,  52,  53  ;  how  far  Ii 
succeeded,  67. 

Antoninus,  Marcus  Aureliufl,  vii. 
157 ;  his  philosophic  education, 
168 ;  his  relation  .o  his  father, 
169  ;  his  restriction  of  gladiatorial 
combats,  159,  607 ;  his  conduct 
during  tho  war  and  pestilence, 
160  ;  sale  of  the  imperial  accumu- 
lations, 161  ;  the  universal  regard 
in  which  ho  was  held,  163;  twice 
accused  of  murder,  l(i4  ;  his  rela- 
tions with  his  wife,  165  ;  hisc  anon- 
ization,  166 ;  the  first  to  accord 
rights  to  prisoners  of  war,  167  ;  his 
practical  Christianity,  168 ;  is  re- 
belled against  by  Avidius,  169; 
warned  against  him  by  his  col- 
league, 170  ;  whom  he  answers  in 
a  noble  letter,  71 ;  and  would  have 
spared  if  he  could,  178  ;  gives  first 
opportunity  to  the  Goths  and  Van- 
dals, 187. 

Antoninus  Pius,  vii.  150 ;  reduces 
the  rate  of  interest,  151 ;  the  most 
patriotic  of  the  emperors,  152;  his 
munificence  in  spectacles,  153  ;  his 
personal  habits,  155  ;  his  death  and 
its  cause,  156. 

Aoidoi,  the,  iv.  137. 

Apartments,  an  incorrect  term,  iii. 
411. 

Aphorisms,  the  easiest  form  of  prose 
composition,  iv.  233. 

ApoUonius,  viii.  364. 

Apotheosis,  viii.  186,  624. 

Apparition  of  the  Brocken,  The,  i 
247. 

Arabian  Nights,  the,  ii.  145  ;  antici- 
pated by  Herodotus,  vii.  388. 

Arabs,  the  source  of  their  military 
power,  vii.  364. 

Arcadia  of  Pope's  age,  tht,  v.  463. 

Arden,  Mary,  Shakspeare's  mother, 
vi.  33. 

Ariosto,  Hoole's  translation  of,  ii. 
182. 

Aristarchus  and  the  Homeric  writ- 
ings, iv.  84. 

Aristocracy,  in  England  and  on  the 
continent,  ii.  532  ;  conservative  in 
literary  taste,  iv.  188  ;  its  attitude 
toward  literature,  365. 

Aristophanes,  the  age  of,  in  its  Eng- 
lish parallel,  iv.  1. 

Aristotle,  compared  with  Paley,  i. 
494  ;  his  departure  from  the  So- 
cratic  form,  iv.  241 ;  his  great  con 
tribution  in  rhetoric,  276  ;  his  con- 
ception of  rhetoric,  316 ;  his  un- 
derstanding  of    the    enthymeuie. 
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SIT,  319  ;  compared  with  Quintil- 
ian,  321;  half  a  foreigner,  556; 
his  poetics,  Tii.  387;  Cooke "s  edi- 
tion, 397  ;  one  of  the  four  gieat 
philosophers,  vii.  435;  the  blun- 
ders respecting  his  logic,  ix.  133; 
on  the  enthymeme,  308  ;  the  oppo- 
sition to  his  logic  in  Scotland,  313  ; 
the  value  at  times  set  upon  him,  10, 
52  ;  on  a  perfect  thief,  xi.  534. 

^rklow,  the  battle  of,  ii.  279. 

irmatoles,  the  Christian,  xii.  293. 

Arnold,  Dr.  Thomas,  i.  308  ;  a  man 
of  impracticable  crotchets,  v.  503  ; 
hates  Li vy,  504  ;  and  the  English 
aristocracy,  505 ;  his  liking  for 
Pompey,  xii.  445. 

A.rrow,  case  of  the,  xii.  239. 

Ajt,  among  the  ancients  the  expres- 
sion of  the  beautiful,  ix.  383  ;  how 
it  should  express  grief,  388  ;  truth 
claimed  as  its  law  in  modem  times, 
389  ;  its  restriction  to  a  single  in- 
stant of  time,  390  ;  it  must  not  ex- 
press an  evanescent  action,  391, 
592  ;  the  rank  which  drapery  holds, 
408, 596  ;  allegoric  art,  414, 599  ;  its 
relation  to  the  state,  590. 

Artaxerxes,  the  first  prince  of  the 
Sassanides,  vii.  208. 

Article,  function  of  the  grammatical, 
iv.  242. 

Artists,  improved  social  position  of, 
V.363. 

Assassin,  xi.  539. 

Assyrian  monarchy,  the,  vii.  16  ;  its 
overthrow  by  the  Persian,  17. 

Astrology,  viii.  6(X) ;  necessarily 
false,  610  ;  the  objection,  however, 
not  to  astrology  but  to  astrologers, 
610  ;  the  case  illustrated,  611. 

Athens,  slightly  referred  to  •enly  in 
Homer,  iv.  157. 

Atticus,  a  vicar  of  Bray,  vii.  303. 

Auguries,  ii.  139. 

Augustan,  the,  history,  vii.  323  ;  age, 
ix.  59. 

Aurelian,  vii.  231,  328. 

Auricular  confession,  iii.  663. 

Australia,  gold  in,  and  its  effects,  x. 
305,  315,  316,  320,  322,  328,  333, 
335,  339,  341. 

Authors,  the  interrelations  of,  v.  182  ; 
their  character  in  Goldsmith's 
time,  354 ;  their  personality  re- 
flected in  their  writings,  vi.  235  ; 
their  supposed  disagreeable  ten- 
dencies, 318 ;  as  their  idleness, 
319. 

Authorship  as  a  trade,  ix.  5. 

Avw(0£&,  xi.  337. 


Bacon,  Lord,  as  a  rhetorician,  iv. 
561  ;  his  Latin  style,  v.  243,  604. 

Bailey,  Dr.,  the  Hebrew  teacher  in 
Manchester,  ii.  469  :  his  opinion  of 
Coleridge's  "Ancient  Mariner,"  471. 

Bainbridge,  Mrs..  Coleridge's  absent 
servant,  iii.  214. 

Baker,  the,  of  Mannheim,  who  de- 
clined to  be  murdered,  xi.  559. 

Ball,  Sir  Alexander,  one  of  Cole 
ridge's  pet  topics,  i.  499  ;  iii.  210. 

Ballisteia,  Roman,  vii.  331. 

Ballot,  the,  as  a  scheme  of  the  Re* 
form  Party,  x.  525 

Bangor,  the  Bishop  of,  i.  27 

Banking  system,  analogy  of  with  the 
Delphic  oracle,  viii.  515  ;  its  meth- 
ods, 521,  compared  with  those  oi 
the  oracle,  522. 

Barbarians  ;  the  term  as  used  by  the 
Greeks,  i v.  381,  563  ;  the  Romans 
the  real  barbarians,  vii.  3*22  ;  in- 
ferred from  the  anecdotical  char- 
acter of  the  Augustan  history, 
324 ;  from  the  ignorance  as  to 
public  facts,  328  ;  from  their 
bloody  exultation  over  victories, 
330 ;  and  from  the  condition  of 
literature,  335. 

Barbarossa,  Heyradin,  and  the  Chris- 
tian slaves  in  Tunis,  ix.  145- 

Barbauld,  Mrs.,  ii.  144. 

Barnes,  Professor,  in  his  dispute  with 
Bentlcy,  v.  565. 

Barrington,  Lord,  in  the  Junius 
case,  iii.  635,  636. 

Barrister,  a,  drawn  into  a  duel,  iii. 
667. 

Baruel,  the  Abb(5,on  secret  societies, 
viii.  139. 

Bathcol,  sortilegy  by,  vii.  555. 

Battis,  the  experience  of  with  ora 
cies,  viii.  510. 

Baxter,  Richard,  i.  305,  306. 

Beaumont,  Sir  George,  iii.  390. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  compared 
with  Shakspeare,  vi.  23. 

Beaupuis,  iii.  335. 

Beautiful,  Greek  art  the  expression 
of  the,  ix.  383. 

Beauvais,  Bishop  of,  before  whom 
Joan  of  Arc  was  tried,  vi.  202 ; 
apostrophized,  212,  214. 

Bclgrave,  Lord,  one  of  the  suitors  of 
Miss  Watson,  ii.  428  ;  takes  his 
seat  by  Lady  Carbery-s  side,  473. 

Bell,  Andrew,  apotheosized  by  Cole- 
ridge, i.  496,  iii.  210  ;  the  im- 
porter into  England  of  the  Madrai 
system,  ix.  103;  his  dispute  wit} 
Mr.  Lancaster  104 
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Bollcndon,  William,  v.  600. 

Bell-ringing,  an  accomplishment  of 
Dr.  PaiT-H,  V.  200,  59(5. 

Be  loo's  translation  of  Herodotus,  vii. 
414. 

Belzoni,  Wordsworth's  interest  in, 
ix.  292,  574;  xii.  459. 

Bonnet,  in  the  controversy  between 
Boyle  and  Bcntley,  v.  21. 

Bennett,  J.  W.,  his  work  on  Ceylon 
reviewed,  x.  436. 

Bentham,  Jeremy,  In  correspondence 
with  Parr,  v.  206. 

Bentley,  Richard,  v.  1 ;  as  a  com- 
mentator of  Milton,  ii.  102  ;  on  the 
Wolfian  theory,  iv.  67  ;  on  the  di- 
gamma,68;  on  Milton's  blintlness, 
470 ;  his  criticism  of  '*  Paradise 
Lost,"  471 ;  his  life  of  conflict,  v. 
3  ;  entitled  to  a  favorable  verdict 
from  posterity,  4  ;  his  character,  5  ; 
his  treatment  of  his  enemies,  6 ; 
his  birth  and  family,  8  ;  his  early 
education,  9  ;  at  college,  10  ;  head- 
master of  a  grammar  school,  11 ; 
tutor  in  the  family  of  the  dean  of 
St.  Paul's,  12;  at  Wadham  Col- 
lege and  in  the  Bodleian  Library, 
13  ;  at  work  upon  Malelas,  14  ;  his 
correspondence  with  Mill,  15  ;  the 
style  of  his  letters,  16  ;  the  repu- 
tation the  work  brought  him,  17  ; 
appointed  to  the  Boyle  lecture- 
ship, 18;  his  lectures  criticized  by 
Keill,  19  ;  Royal  librarian,  20  ;  his 
part  in  the  controversy  about  the 
Epistles  of  Phalaris  21 ;  his  dispute, 
with  Bonnet,  22  ;  is  persuaded  by 
Wotton  to  write  an  essay  on  Pha- 
laris, 24  ;  brings  down  on  his  head 
a  book  by  Boyle,  25 ;  and  hurls 
back  a  dissertation,  26 ;  is  made 
master  of  Trinity,  26  ;  his  appoint- 
ment backed  by  Princess  Anne, 
27 ;  marries,  28 ;  is  further  pro- 
moted and  becomes  Regius  Profes- 
sor of  divinity,  29  ;  his  course  as 
master  of  Trinity,  29  ;  beginning 
of  the  feud,  30 ;  the  letter  to  the 
Bishop  of  Ely,  31  ;  the  publication 
of  charges  against  him,  82 ;  in- 
trigue at  court,  33  ;  the  attempt  to 
displace  the  Bishop  of  Ely,  34  ; 
Who  was  visitor  ?  35  ;  the  advan- 
tages he  had  gained,  36  ;  the  trial, 
87 ;  interruption  of  the  sentence, 
88  ;  Dr.  Colbatch  comes  on  the 
scene,  39  ;  a  general  muddle,  40  ; 
ft  pamphlet  war,  41 ;  supposed  to 
be  at  the  end  ( f  his  resources,  47  ; 
turns  the  tables  on  his  enemies, 


48  ;  has  a  triumphant  reception  at 
Cambridge,  49;  verdict  for  Bcnt- 
ley, 50  ;  case  carried  to  the  House 
of  Lords,  61 ;  sentence  against 
Bentley,  52  ;  his  cheerfulness  un- 
der difficulty,  53 ;  his  evasion  of 
the  sentence  through  the  aid  of 
Dr.  Walker,  54  ;  his  ultimate  vic- 
tory, 55  ;  his  measurement  of  athe- 
ists, 56 ;  his  old  age,  57  ;  anticipates 
his  death  and  dies,  58;  the  order 
of  his  scholarship,  64 ;  his  coup 
d'essai  in  literature,  65  ;  his  Bojie 
lectures,  65,  66;  his  theological 
dissertations,  67 ;  edits  Callimj,- 
chus,  67  ;  the  Phalaris  controvir- 
sy,  68  ;  his  work  on  Horace  aii.d 
Aristophanes,  69  ;  on  Cicero,  70  : 
secures  an  improved  edition  of 
Newton's  "  Principia,"  70 ;  nn- 
swors  Le  Clerc  in  a  roundaboi.t 
way,  71 ;  answers  Collins's  "  Dis- 
course of  Froethinking,"  72;  his 
sermon  on  popery,  73  ;  his  pro- 
posal to  restore  the  Nicene  text  of 
the  New  Testament,  73  ;  his  letter 
to  Biel  on  Ilesychius,  74  ;  his  ser- 
mon before  his  election  to  the  pro- 
fessorship of  divinity,  75;  on  the 
three  heavenly  witnesses,  76  ;  his 
New  Testament  scheme,  77 ;  at- 
tacked by  Middleton,  78  ;  and  final- 
ly abandoned,  80  ;  his  "  Terence 
and  Phsedrus,"  81  ;  his  edition  of 
"Paradise  Lost,"  81;  explained, 
82  ;  his  edition  of  Homer,  83  ;  and 
of  Manlius.  84 ;  his  ablest  per- 
formance, "  Phalaris,"  85  ;  the  an- 
achronisms in  the  "  Letters,"  86  ; 
his  character,  122  ;  his  ingenuity 
and  sagacity,  123  ;  his  accuracy  of 
ear,  125;  his  new  readings,  126; 
his  Latin  style,  127 ;  his  English 
style,  128,  582 ;  greatest  man 
among  all  scholars,  129  ;  the  tenor 
of  his  life,  130  ;  his  old  age,  131 ; 
his  love  of  beautiful  books,  576; 
his  review  of  the  various  readings 
of  the  Greek  text  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, viii.  852. 

Berkeley,  Bishop,  on  the  virtue  of 
tar  water,  iii.  170. 

Bewick's  quadrupeds,  viii.  630. 

Bible,  in  its  relation  to  religion,  The, 
ii.  442  ;  use  of  italics  in,  iv.  487, 
574  ;  any  announcement  of  scien- 
tific truths  against  the  purpose  of, 
viii.  262  ;  and  ruinous  to  the  mis- 
sion of  a  messenger  from  God,  263  ; 
since  God  is  the  revealer  of  what 
could  not  be  found  out  by  mao, 
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269  ;  the  self-sufBcingness  of,  char 
acteristic  of  Protestantism,  344  ; 
its  inspiration  distinct  from  that 
of  other  book>!,  343 ;  the  rever- 
beration of  Scriptural  truths  in, 
366 ;  its  refusal  to  teach  science, 
368 ;  its  relation  to  chronology, 
ix.  Ill ;  its  relation  to  science, 
257. 

lilBLE,  THE  TRUE  RELATIONS  OP  THE, 
TO  MERELY  HUMAN  SCIENCE,  viii. 
262. 

Bibliolatfy,  charged  upon  Protest- 
ants, viii.  342. 

Biographia  Literaria,  iii.  161. 

Birch,  Dr.,  works  edited  by,  ii.  399, 
400. 

Birmingham,  its  former  position  in 
the  mail-coach  system,  ii.  309  ;  its 
character  at  that  day ,  310 ;  its 
Hen  and  Chickens,  311. 

Bishop's  families  and  their  manners, 
i.  26. 

Blackbume,  Archdeacon,  viii.  322. 

Blucher,  Marshal,  in  London,  iii. 
104  ;  his  appearance  at  Carlton 
House,  105;  hid  reception  by  the 
English,  107  ;  his  jealousy  of  Eng- 
land, 108  ;  his  incognito  discovered, 
109. 

Blue  Books,  v.  618. 

Blue-stockings,  ii.  373;  iii.  367,  370. 

Bobrik,  Hermann,  on  Herodotus,  vii. 
382,  399. 

Bottiger's  "  Sabina,"  vii.  525. 

Boileau  on  Greek  art  and  literature, 
iv.  29  ;  and  Addison,  v.  312. 

Bolingbroke,  Lord,  narrowly  escapes 
being  a  fine  rhetorician,  iv.  344. 

Bonaparte,  Napoleon,  and  Coleridge, 
iii.  211 ;  his  influence  on  English 
politics,  251 ;  his  purposes,  253 ; 
his  massacre  of  the  Albanians,  iv. 
424  ;  compared  with  Charlemagne, 
Ti.  150  ;  his  dissolution  of  the  Di- 
rectory, 154  ;  unwisely  compared 
with  Csesar,  158  :  with  Charle- 
magne a  favorite  of  fortune,  160  ; 
his  military  support,  165  :  the  mar- 
tial enthusiasm  of  the  times,  167  ; 
the  massacre  at  Jaffa,  171  ;  like 
Charlemagne  he  effected  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Great  St.  Bernard,  174  ; 
his  dealings  with  the  Duke  of 
Weimar,  4.32  ;  his  custom  of  writ- 
ing to  particular  soldiers,  vii  603  ; 
affected  by  omens,  viii.  546  ;  in  the 
/4ise  of  the  Jaffa  massacre,  ix. 
137-154  ;  a  humbug,  xii.  486. 

6ondet,  Captain,  ii^295. 

Bookbinding  as  an  art,  viii.  156. 
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Books  and  newspapers  compared,  iv. 
203. 

Boothby,  Sir  Brooke,  reprehensible 
epitaph  by,  v.  257. 

Bossuet :  his  sophism  on  Roman  Ca- 
tholicism, ix.  459 ;  answered  by 
Coleridge,  460. 

Boston,  the  repository  of  De  Q.'a 
writings,  viii.  200. 

Bourbon,  the  reputed,  in  Eleazar 
Williams,  ii.  347. 

Bouterwek,  F.,  his  vanity  and  pre- 
tensions, ix.  42  ;  did  he  read  "  Par- 
adise Lost "  ?  556. 

Bowdler,  Mrs.,  iii.  535, 538. 

Bowring,  Sir  John,  on  the  case  of 
the  Arrow,  xii.  240, 

Bowyer  of  Christ's  Hospital,  super- 
honored  by  Coleridge,  i.  497. 

"  Boy,  There  was  a,"'  Wordsworth's 
poem,  with  De  Q.'s  criticism,  iii. 
315. 

Boyle,  Charles ;  on  paradoxes,  ii. 
230  ;  gets  into  a  quarrel  with 
Bentley,  v.  21 ;  writes  an  amusing 
book  in  conjunction  with  his 
friends  25  ;  on  the  Letters  of  Pha- 
laris,87  ;  his  courtierlike  reference 
to  Elizabeth,  105.- 

Boyle,  Robert,  founder  of  a  lec- 
tureship, V.  18. 

Bozzaris,  Marco,  xii.  310. 

Bracelets  and  ankle  bells  among  the 
Hebrews,  vii.  537. 

Brain,  the  human,  a  mighty  palimp- 
sest, i.  233. 

Bridge  of  Sighs  in  literature,  the,  ii. 
81. 

Bridges,  Dr.  and  his  pulpit  exchange 
with  Dr.  Parr,  v.  150. 

Bridgewater,  Coleridge  esteemed  in, 
iii.  167. 

British  Empire,  grandeur  of  the,  ii. 
189. 

Brocken  :  The  Apparition  op  the, 
i.  247. 

Bromley,  Mr.,  Pope's  schoolmaster, 
V.  627. 

Brougham,  Lord,  compared  to  De- 
mosthenes, ii.  574 ;  his  treatment 
of  Taylor  and  the  Junius  question, 
V.  330  ;  on  Caesar  as  compared  with 
Wellington,  xii.  443. 

Brown,  Mr.  Brunell,  De  Quincey'i 
host  in  the  unoccupied  London 
house  i.  34,  276,  430  ;  ii.  563. 

Brown,  Dr.,  on  the  decline  of  Eng 
land,  xii.  272  ;  cuts  his  throat 
274. 

Brown ,  Dr.  Thomas,  as  a  philosophei 
vi.  309. 
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Browne,  Sir  Thomas,  the  "  Rcligio 
Medici  "  of,  quoted,  i.  76 ;  hi« 
rhetorical  genius,  iv.  336. 

Brownrigg,  Mrs.,  i.  499,  600. 

Brute  creatures,  the  rights  of  in  Pa- 
ganism and  in  Christianity,  i.  203. 

Bryant,  Jacoh,  ix.  275. 

Bubbles,  the  South  Sea  and  Missis- 
sippi repeated,  x.  342. 

Bucliingham,  the  Duke  of,  v.  544. 

Blirgcr,  Leonore,  ii.  228;  vi.  492. 

Buffalo  hunting,  ii.  396. 

Bugeaud,  Marshal,  and  the  Arab 
chieftain,  Landor's  conversation 
between,  iv.  418. 

Buhier,  his  unfolding  of  the  chro- 
nology of  Herodotus,  vii.  427. 

Bull,  what  is  an  Irish  ?  ii.  250. 

Burial-service  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, the,  i.  180,  182,  193-196. 

Burke,  Edmund,  the  supreme  writer 
of  his  century,  iv.  348  ;  his  large 
understanding,  349  ;  anecdote  in- 
dicating his  most  famous  burst  of 
eloquence,  350 ;  his  analysis  of 
this  chefd'cBuvre,  352 ;  his  freedom 
from  tricks  of  style,  366 ;  the 
growth  of  his  sentences,  561  ; 
what  Fox  thought  of  him  ,  v.  211 ; 
insolently  treated  by  Parr,  275 ; 
his  conversational  power  compared 
with  Dr.  Johnson's,  589  ;  com- 
pared with  Fox  by  Schlosser,  321 : 
his  unpublished  writings,  324, 611 ; 
compared  with  Mackintosh,  ix. 
321 ;  his  change  of  party,  x.  522  ; 
his  account  of  parties,  559 ;  his 
Essay  on  the  Sublime,  602 :  his 
conversational  power,  compared 
with  Johnson's,  xii.  397. 

Burke's  works,  a  cacophonous  com- 
bination, iii.  385. 

Burkism  and  its  antiquity,  xi.  583. 

Burns,  Robert,  the  partisanship  re- 
specting, iii.  32  ;  reproached  for 
his  independence,  34  ;  his  so-called 
patrons,  35  ;  defended  by  DeQ.  on 
high  grounds,  36 ;  the  inferior 
character  of  his  prose,  37  ;  his 
fame  contrasted  with  that  of  his 
detractors,  38. 

B  irton,  John  Hill,  his  reminiscen- 
ces of  De  Q.jii.  1-11 ;  referred  to  by 
DeQ.,  322. 

Burton,  Robert,  as  a  rhetorician,  iv. 
332. 

Butler,  Samuel,  vi.  124. 

Buttered  toast,  Wordsworth  on,  iii. 
388. 

Buttermere,  the  Beauty  )f,  iii.  200, 
204. 


Byrom,  Dr  ,  i.  317. 

Byron,  Lord,  his  blunder  rcBpect- 
ing  the  society  of  tliii  English 
lakes,  iii.  575  ;  tlic  advantage  to 
his  reputation  of  his  title,  v.  290  ; 
his  patronage  of  Pope,  522  ;  hia 
calumny  of  Addison,  vi.  325  ;  com- 
pared with  Shelley,  605. 

Byzantine  empire,  the,  vii.  341  ;  de- 
fined, 344  ;  its  connection  with 
Mahonietanism,  345;  the  isthmus 
between  ancient  and  modern  his- 
tory, 356  (sec  p.  257) ;  the  power 
undervalued  by  historians,  363 ; 
the  salvation  of  Europe,  360 ;  ita 
conflict  with  the  Saracens,  364. 

Cabala  of  Numbers,  Kant'S  use  of 
the,  ix.  455. 

Caesar,  Augustus,  vii.  65  ;  his  rela- 
tion to  Julius  Caesar,  67  ;  his  felici 
ty,  68 ;  the  qualities  of  his  mind, 

69  :   his  advantage  over  Anthony, 

70  ;  his  subtle  flattery  of  the  peo- 
ple, 73 ;  his  moderation,  74  ;  his 
refusal  to  interfere  with  justice, 
75  ;  his  accessibility,  76 ;  his  culti- 
vation of  his  kingly  connections, 
77  ;  his  marriage,  78;  the  succes- 
sive betrothals  of  his  daughter 
Julia,  79  ;  his  intrigues  for  his  own 
security,  80  ;  meditates  a  retreat, 
82;  his  cruelties,  83  ;  his  prosper- 
ity and  domestic  misery,  84;  the 
contradictions  of  his  fortune,  85  ; 
the  care  with  which  he  effected  his 
changes,  248  ;  his  practice  regard- 
ing new  citizens,  600  ;  his  treat- 
ment of  Tiberius  Nero,  601 ;  his 
exclusion  of  women  from  the  cir- 
cus, 601 ;  his  sagacity  in  dealing 
with  the  Senate  on  the  administra- 
tion of  the  provinces,  626. 

Caesar,  Julius,  compared  with  Napo- 
leon,   vi.    158;     did    he    deflower 
Rome?  vii.  11 ;  his  character  under 
Lucan-s   description,  30  ;    a   con- 
server  not    a  destroyer,    31  ;    his 
opinion  on  religion,  33  ;  a  man  of 
the  world,  34  ;  but  superstitious, 
35 ;    crossing    the    Rubicon,    38 ; 
the  omen,   40 ;   the   unintentional 
promise  of  knighting  his  soldiers,  _ 
43 ;    his    indebtedness   to   circum- " 
stance,  44 ;  the  foremost  man  of 
the  world,  45  ;  his  mother,  46  ;  hi» 
struggle  with  Sylla,  48  ;  his  roman 
tic  career,  50  ;  his  munificence.  52 , 
his  pecuniary  embarrassments,  53 
his  foresight  as  regards  revolution 
54 ;  his  dependents,  56 ;  his  specta 
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ele?,  67  ;  his  personal  f  ppcarance, 
69 ;  hi.s  tmveiliug  habits,  60 ;  his 
courtesy,  61 ;  his  great  plans,  62  ; 
as  an  orator,  62 ;  his  commenta- 
ries, 63;  the  greatest  of  men,  64; 
his  conflict  with  Pompey,  271 :  his 
victory,  280  ;  his  position  as  Pom- 
pey's  antagonist,  294  ;  his  relation 
to  Catiline's  conspiracy,  310,  697  ; 
his  pure  patriotism,  312 ;  his 
cipher,  598:  the  grandeur  of  his 
character,  xii.  441;  disposition 
among  recent  critics  to  reverse  the 
judgment  on  Caesar  and  Pompey, 
443. 
loesars,  The,  vii.  9;  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  book  was 
written,  i.  ;  the  intimate  relation 
of  Caesar  and  Rome,  10  ;  the  only 
mighty  potentate,  12 ;  compared 
with  the  British  empire,  13  ;  the 
relation  of  the  kings  of  Parthia, 
14  ;  the  scope  of  their  human  possi- 
bility, 28  ;  their  private  memorials, 
29;  Julius,  30;  Augustus,  66; 
Caligula,  88;  Nero,  91;  Galba, 
101;  Otho,  113;  Vespasian,  Titus, 
and  Domitian,  113;  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  names  by  Suetonius, 
114  :  what  caused  their  origin,  116  ; 
the  change  in  the  citizenship  of 
Rome,  116  ;  the  growing  inefficacy 
of  the  public  religion,  118 ;  the 
Circensian  shows,  120  ;  the  suprem- 
acy of  the  Imperator,  122  ;  the  po- 
sition of  the  army,  124  ;  the  stra- 
tocracy and  autocracy,  125  ;  the 
enormities  of  the  imperator  ac- 
counted for,  127  ;  might  they  not 
be  insane?  128  ;  itadrian,  131  ;  the 
difficulty  of  selecting  successors, 
140;  the  Antonines,  149;  Anto- 
ninus Pius,  150  ;  Marcus  Aurelius, 
157  ;  the  Caesars  interesting  not  in 
themselves,  but  in  the  situation 
which  they  hold,  180  :  the  watch- 
word of  the  imperator,  181 ;  the 
groups  into  which  they  fall,  188  ; 
Commodus,  188;  Perfcinax,  198; 
Didius  Julianus,  200;  Soptimius 
Scverus,  201 ;  Caracalla  and  Geta, 
203;  Macrinus,205;  Ilcliogabalus, 

205  ;  the  dilemma  of  the  Caesars, 

206  ;  Alexander  Severus,207  ;  Max- 
.«nln,  210;  tlie  attempt  to  bring 
\ack  the  Republic,  212;  Gordian, 
213  ;  Philip,  213 ;  with  whom  ends 
tl»  second  series  of  Caesars,  214; 
the  proportionate  length  of  reigns, 
E15  ;  Decius,  and  the  appearance 
of   the  Ootbs,    217;    Uostiliauus 


and  Gallus,  218;  the  disorganiza- 
tion of  the  army  and  paying  of 
tribute  to  the  Goths,  219  ;  ^mili- 
anus,  220 ;  the  conflict  between 
senate  and  imperator,  221 ;  Vale- 
rian, 224;  Gallienus,  225  ;  the  in- 
surrections in  hi»  reign,  228 ; 
Claudius,  229 ;  Quiutilius,  231 ; 
Aurelian,  231 ;  the  rivalry  in  de- 
clining the  purple,  233 ;  Tacitus, 
236;  Probus,  239;  Carus,  242; 
Numerian,  243;  Dioclesian,  244; 
substitution  of  orientalism,  252 ; 
Constantine,  263;  the  orientaliza- 
tion,  266  ;  theawfulness  of  the  ten- 
ure of  the  Caesars,  333  ;  the  family 
descent,  698. 

Cain  as  a  murderer  of  genius,  xi. 
637. 

Caleb  Williams,  by  Godwin,  iii  61, 
62;  the  story  analyzed  and  ridi- 
culed, vi  3^38. 

Caliban,  vi.  82,  682. 

California,  x.  306  ;  what  govern- 
ment should  have  done  in  opening 
the  country,  306;  the  mendacity 
respecting,  308 ;  the  effect  of  min- 
ing in  California  upon  ot  .er  gold 
supplies,  321 ;  the  immediate  effect 
upon  America,  828. 

Caligula  ;  his  treatment  of  his  fe- 
male connections,  vii.  86  ;  his  lev- 
ity in  the  midst  of  cruelty,  88  ; 
the  satiety  of  his  appetite  for  mur- 
der, 90  ;  the  awful  picture  drawn 
of  him  by  Suetonius,  602. 

Calvert,  Raisley,  the  benefactor  of 
Wordsworth,  iii.  354. 

Calvin,  Landor's  imaginary  conver- 
sation of,  with  Melancthon,  iv. 
426  ;  and  Servetus,  viii.  332. 

Cambridge,  the  peace  of,  v.  2 ;  broken 
by  passion,  3. 

Cam  pan,  Madam  de,  and  her  first- 
sight  of  royalty,  ii.  185. 

Campo  Santo,  i.  615. 

Canning,  Mr.,  and  his  bashfulness,  ii. 
181 ;  as  a  rhetorician,  iv.  356. 

Canton,  in  its  treatment  of  the  En'y- 
lish,  xii.  170 ;  an  obstacle  to  peace, 
201 ;  its  influence  on  Shaugliiii, 
202;  outrage  perpetrated  in,  238; 
investigation  of  the  outrage,  239. 

Cape  Horn,  doubling,  ii.  211. 

Caracalla,  vii.  2o2  ;  his  remorse,  2C>3  ; 
a.ssassinated,  204. 

Carbery,  Ijady,  De  Q."s  friend  in  hia 
youth,  i.  20,  357  :  ii.  381 ;  her  an- 
cestress honored  by  Jeremy  Tay- 
lor, 408;  her  own  religious  char- 
acter, 409 ;  her  maiden  life  as  Muw 
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Watson,  410-4-30  ;  luir  ilit*gnst  with 
the  world,  Aii'I ;  studies  thfology 
with  Do  Q.,433  ;  ami  begins  Greek, 
443;  devotes  herself  to  Mrs. 
Schreiber,  456;  teaches  De  Q.  He- 
brew, 4(59  ;  applauds  him  a;  the 
school  exhibition,  472. 

Carlisle,  Lord,  lectures  on  Pope,  v 
493  ;  the  singularity  of  his  lectur- 
ing, 500  ;  done  under  a  caprice  of 
patriotic  benevolence,  501  ;  in  con- 
ciliation of  class  prejudice,  509  ; 
bidden  repeat  his  experiment, 
610 ;  why  should  he  lecture  on 
Pope  ?  512  ;  his  errors  respecting 
his  audience,  516  ;  respecting  Pope, 
517,  520. 

Carlyle,  Thomas,  upon  the  rights  of 
labor,  V.  352,  354,  616. 

Carbine,  Queen,  v.  207,  597. 

Carriiges,  clo,<?e,  used  in  military 
movements  by  general  officers,  ii. 
314. 

Carus,  vii.  242  ;  with  Probus,  final 
representative  of  the  majesty  of 
Rome,  254. 

Casaubon,  on  Roman  institutions,  ii. 
203 ;  an  overpraised  scholar,  v. 
122  ;  his  astonishment  at  Hadrian's 
hatless  condition,  vii.  131 ;  on  the 
story  of  ^lius  Lamia,  582 ;  on 
Theophrastus,  x.  83. 

Cassius,  Avidius,  the  rebel,  vii.  169  ; 
a  stern  disciplinarian,  173 ;  is 
styled  Imperator,  173  ;  is  himself 
rebelled  against,  174  ;  turns  iipon 
Marcus  Aurelius,  175  :  is  crushed, 
177. 

Castlereagh,  Lord  and  Lady,  ii.  249, 
258 

Oasuistrt,  ix.  130  ;  as  regarded  by 
Protestants,  iii.  661  ;  as  respects 
duelling,  684  ;  defined,  v.  525  ;  in 
disrepute  among  Protestants,  ix. 
130  ;  owing  chiefly  to  its  connec- 
tion with  the  confessional,  131 ; 
almost  indispensable  to  the  prac- 
tical treatment  of  morals,  132  ;  its 
necessity  deduced  from  the  origin 
of  the  word,  133  ;  all  law  casuis- 
try, 134  ;  the  science  of  cases  which 
change  the  aspect  of  general  rules, 
136;  case  of  the  Jaffa  massacre, 
137 ;  illustrated  by  the  siege  of 
Taricha3,  141 ;  and  by  the  expe- 
lition  against  Tunis,  145  ;  the  case 
of  piracy,  154  ;  of  'isurv,  157  :  Bish- 
op Gibson's  "  Chronicon  Precio- 
Bum,"  160  ;  suicide,  163  ;  duelling, 
167  ;  the  advance  of  casuistry  in 
human  progress,  171 ;  the  case  of 


health,  177  ;  on  laws  of  hospitality 
in  collision  with  civic  duties,  191  ; 
giving  characters  to  senrants  who 
have  misconducted  them.'^elves. 
194 ;  criminal  prosecution  ol 
fraudulent  servants,  197  ;  verac- 
ity, 200  ;  the  case  of  Charles  I., 
205. 

Catalini,  Madam,  iii.  269. 

Catiline,  the  conspiracy  of,  vii.  309 

Cellini,  Benvenuto,  viii.  155. 

Censorship  revived  by  Decius,  vii. 
224,  620. 

Ceylon,  x.  436;  the  legend  of  the 
granite  pillar  in,  x.  348;  success 
of  the  English  in  colonizing.  439  ; 
the  Taprobane  of  the  Romans, 
440 ;  the  local  representative  oi 
Paradise,  444 ;  its  variety  of  cli- 
mate, 447  ;  its  dimensions,  449  ; 
its  population,  450 ;  its  history, 
451 ;  passes  under  the  British  flag, 
452 ;  contest  with  the  Kandyan 
chief,  453 ;  final  subjugation  of 
Kandy,  464 ;  the  reason  why  the 
Portuguese  and  Dutch  failed  be- 
foi"e  in  the  same  attempt,  467  ;  the 
need  of  colonizing  the  island,  471 ; 
its  resources,  474  ;  its  possible  fu- 
ture, 476. 

Chamouni,  Coleridge's  hymn  to,  ori- 
gin of,  iii.  158 

Change  of  bodies  in  resurrection,  i. 
181. 

Chantrey,  the  sculptor,  iii.  646,  655. 

Charity  of  hopefulness,  the,  iii.  81. 

Charlemagne,  vi.  135  ;  the  lesson  of 
his  times,  146  ;  the  first  great  sta- 
tion in  modern  history,  147 ;  the 
date  and  place  of  his  birth,  149 ; 
a  more  accomplished  man  than 
Napoleon,  150 ;  his  superiority  in 
athletics,  157  ;  both  the  favorites 
of  fortune,  160  ;  a  statesman  and 
soldier,  161;  his  generosity,  162; 
a  civilizing  force,  163  ;  the  exter- 
minator of  barbarism,  164 ;  his 
military  support,  165  ;  the  martial 
enthusiasm  of  the  times,  167  ;  hia 
refusal  to  restrict  the  rights  of  his 
subjects,  169 ;  the  conspiracies 
against  him,  170  ;  a  parent  to  his 
people,  171 ;  his  one  act  of  harsh- 
ness, 172;  the  reason  for  it,  173; 
like  Napoleon  he  effected  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Great  St.  Bernard,  174  ; 
the  empire  which  he  erected,  176  ; 
his  moral  conquests,  176  ;  knights 
a  stag,  191. 

Charles  I  ,  carried  misery  on  his 
face,    V.  840;    his  admiratioa  o/ 
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Shakspeare,  21 ;  his  accomplish- 
ments, 573  i  his  position  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  commons,  vii.  298  ; 
his  scruples  of  conscience,  ix.  205 ; 
his  devotion  to  books  of  casuistry, 
203  ;  the  result  of  neglect  of  con- 
science, 207 ;  his  reign  the  period 
of  great  development  of  the  Eng- 
lish constitution,  x.  415  ;  the  doc- 
trine of  the  king's  personal  irre- 
sponsibilit}-,  416,  570 ;  his  obsti- 
nacy, 490  ;  his  view  of  his  relations 
to  his  ministers,  493  ;  his  attempts 
at  escape  as  affecting  history,  xii. 
448. 

Jharost,  Colonel,  ii  294. 

Chataubrun,  in  his  treatment  of 
I'hiloctetes,  ix.  897. 

Uhiiteaubriand  on  Milton,  i.  337. 

Uhattorton,  the  true  ground  for 
skepticism  of  his  poems,  v.  581 ; 
Lord  Orford's  connection  with,  vi. 
619. 

Chiucer,  ii.  565  ;  the  character  of  his 
diction,  used  in  an  argument  on 
the  Homeric  question,  iv  141-145  ; 
a  master  of  metre,  150  ;  why  Old 
Chaucer  '  ix.  285. 

Chemistry,  the  science  of,  compared 
with  the  science  of  history,  vii. 
338;  its  origin,  544. 

Chesterfield,  Lord,  the  style  of,  188  ; 
his  abrupt  habits  of  reading,  vi. 
255. 

Childhood  as  seen  by  the  adult,  i. 
155 ;  in  its  relation  to  religion, 
187  :  and  solitude,  188 ;  its  percep- 
tions and  intellectual  glimpses, 
203 ;  its  power  to  penetrate  the 
elementary  feelings  of  man,  208  ; 
its  misery  with  the  ludicrous  side, 
220 ;  as  containing  the  germs  of 
maturity,  ii.  137. 

CtlLDUOOD,     THE     AFFLICTION     OF,    i. 

160. 

Child  the  father  of  the  man,  the,  IL 
137. 

CiiiNA,  xii.  166;  justice  of  the  war 
with  Great  Britain,  166 ;  insults 
heaped  upon  the  English,  167  ;  the 
importance  of  the  Chinese  ques- 
tion, 168;  ignorance,  of  Parlia- 
mentary leaders,  169 ;  ignorance 
if,  as  regards  mathematics,  172  ; 
.he  obstinacy  of  the  Chinese  char- 
acter, 184 ;  the  rottenness  of  the 
empire,  193 ;  obstacles  to  settle- 
ment of  the  dispute  with  Great 
Britain,  199 ;  impossibility  of  ne- 
gotiations, 204 :  the  arrogance  of 
the  emperor,  205  ;  necessity  of  au 


armed  embassy,  206 :  the  use  of 
bribery,  208  ;  an  object  of  hate  to 
nations,  216  ;  relations  ofEngland 
with,  217  ;  its  estimate  of  England, 
218  :  its  eyes  first  opened  by  Lord 
Anson,  220  ;  the  punctilious  regard 
for  etiquette,  223 ;  subterfuges  to 
conceal  defeat,  224 ;  obstinacy  of 
character.  229 ;  exacts  token  of 
Russia,  233 ;  and  fails  to  receive  it 
from  England,  235 ;  exaggerated 
notion  regarding  the  population  of, 
249  ;  the  end  of  the  war  with  Eng- 
land, 250 ;  the  treaty  of  peace, 
252  ;  the  uselessness  of  an  appeal 
to  the  emperor,  256  ;  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  an  ambassador  of  high 
rank  at  Pekin,  258 ;  the  degrada- 
tion attending  such  a  position, 
261 ;  its  attitude  toward  all  foreign 
nations,  263;  the  extent  of  the 
territory ,  236. 

Chinese  cities,  population  of,  vii. 
692. 

Chirography,  French,  i.  366. 

Chorizontes,  the,  iv.  o5. 

Chorus  in  Greek  Tragedy,  the,  iv. 
22,  541 ;  in  Samson  Agonistes  and 
in  the  Greek  drama,  40. 

Christ  Church,  Oxford,  the  distin- 
guishing characteristic  of,  ii.  518. 

Christi.\nity  as  an  organ  of  polit- 
ical MOVEMENT,  ON,  Viii.  1. 

<^hristianity,  in  its  power  of  evoking 
meaning  from  nature,  i  371 ;  aa 
compared  with  Paganism  in  the 
consideration  of  sudden  death, 
549  :  differentiated  from  Paganism, 
ii.  439 ;  carries  along  with  it  its 
own  authentication,  441 ;  in  rela- 
tion to  poetrv,  586  ;  its  vocabu- 
lary, V.  237,  603  ;  its  nature,  illus- 
trated  by  reference  to  Pope,  417  ; 
how  connected  with  Paganism,  vii 
257  ;  its  maturity  only  at  the  Prot- 
estant Reformation,  334  ;  connec- 
tion of  with  the  Byzantine  empire^ 
344  ;  its  recognition  of  pauperism, 
3t4,  346  ;  favorable  to  the  devel- 
opment of  population,  348  ;  founds 
the  first  system  of  relief  for  pau- 
perism, 349;  criticized  by  chro- 
nology, 428;  its  effect  upon  gladi- 
atorial combats,  607  ;  its  relation 
to  stoicism,  611  ;  and  to  Epicure- 
anism, 612  ;  persecution  by  Decius 
623  ;  its  secret  yet  potent  influence 
in  politics,  viii.  1 ;  its  secrecy  the 
source  of  its  power,  2 ;  its  move- 
ments likened  to  those  of  a  planet, 
3  ;  its  reUtiou  to  Paganism,  4  ;  the 
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religion  of  Christlanitj-  differen- 
tiated from  tiiat  of  Paganism,  8  ; 
tl>e  Kubordination  of  wornhip  to 
doctrine,  22  ;  its  idc;i  of  Oc.d,  32  ; 
and  of  man's  relation  to  God,  34  ; 
contrasted  witli  the  Pagan  idea, 
85;  denunciatory  of  war,  40;  its 
power  over  tlie  kingdoms  of  hu- 
man opinion,  42;  its  necessity  in 
arresting  the  barbarism  of  Home, 
65  ;  its  obscurity  in  its  primitive 
form,  57 ;  the  peril  attending  its 
early  development,  74 ;  the  dis- 
guise assumed,  75  ;  adoption  of  the 
name  Essenes,  77 ;  necessity  for 
fsecrecy,  81  ;  a  solution  of  the  Es- 
Bcuoa  problem,  83  ;  its  victory  over 
the  world  through  its  secrecy,  172  ; 
its  dissemination  by  means  of  the 
Roman  soldiery,  184;  propagated 
by  means  of  therapeutae,  250 ;  the 
uneasiness  with  which  it  would  be 
watched  politically,  252  ;  its  con- 
nection with  miracle.-i,  302 ;  its 
elevation  of  charity,  400  ;  primi- 
tive Christianity  favored  by  the 
reformers,  468 ;  the  variation  in 
its  inroads  on  .Judaism,  48  ;  its  at- 
titude toward  the  Pagan  oracles, 
489  ;  the  time  required  for  it  to 
possess  Rome,  495 ;  prophecy 
falsely  regarded  as  a  prerogative  of 
Christianity,  526  ;  its  interchange 
of  superstition  with  Paganism, 
536;  its  practical  power  in  the 
abolition  of  war,  x.  370. 

Christians,  what  were  the  early 
called?  viii.  72;  the  persecution 
of  them  by  the  Jews,  74  :  the  dan- 
ger always  hanging  over  them,  75  ; 
the  concealment  to  which  they 
resorted,  75 ;  the  absence  of  hy- 
pocrisy in  the  disguise,  77 ;  their 
relation  to  the  Roman  Empire,  79 ; 
the  predicament  of  their  early  his- 
tory, 194 ;  tiie  community  with 
the  Jews,  195  ;  their  antagonism 
to  Judaism,  204  ;  their  relation  to 
Pagan  shows  and  festivals,  468. 

Ohronology,  of  Homer  and  Homeric 
criticism,  iv.  85  ;  of  Herodotus,  vii. 
427  ;  a  young  lady's  disgust  at,  ix. 
90 ;  due  to  the  dullness  of  those 
who  have  treated  chronology,  95  ; 
its  value  as  a  part  of  history,  106  ; 
the  error  of  anachronism,  107 ; 
niad<^  impossible  by  chronology, 
109  as  applied  to  the  Scriptures, 
111 ;  a  Scriptural  chronology  not 
revealed  by  God,  118. 

"JhryBom  cliildreii,  viii.  130,  616 


Church  of  England,  the,  opposi- 
tion to,  among  dissent<!rs,  iii.  624  • 
the  reformation  in,  625  ;  hated  by 
the  Scotch.  656  ;  and  Protestant- 
ism, viii.  338 ;  ground  of  compar- 
ison with  the  church  of  Rome,  x. 
540. 

Cicero,  vii.  257  ;  his  opinion  on  trade 
quoted,  i.  161 ;  his  preeminent  po- 
sition in  oratorical  literature,  iv. 
257  ;  his  interest  in  Isocrates,  270 ; 
his  defense  of  his  native  language, 
383 ;  his  vital  connection  with  a 
great  period,  vii.  257;  a  Pagan 
statesman,  258  ;  his  ethical  posi- 
tion, 259  ;  his  reputation  with  pos- 
terity, 264  ;  his  cause  judged  by 
him,  265;  his  life  by  Middleton, 
266 ;  colored  by  Middleton's  infidel- 
ity, 268;  his  part  in  the  Indian 
and  Pompean  dispute,  270 ;  de- 
scribed by  Abekan,  271 ;  his  action 
at  the  outset  of  the  civil  war,  272  ; 
how  much  money  did  he  give  up '! 
273  ;  a  pure  magistrate,  276  ;  his 
homesickness  for  Rome,  277  ;  his 
political  standing,  278  ;  his  action 
under  Caesar's  movements,  280 ; 
his  criticism  of  Pompey,281;  his 
mistrust  of  the  popular  confidence, 
282 ;  his  letters  the  authority  on 
the  Pompean  side,  288  ;  his  judg- 
ment of  Pompey's  army,  290  ;  the 
justification  of  his  siding  with 
Pompey,  291 ;  explanation  of  his 
later  language,  292  ;  his  knowledge 
of  Pompey's  plans.  293 ;  his  rela- 
tion to  Caesar  and  Pompey,  294; 
his  abandonment  of  Pompey,  296  ; 
the  impossibility  of  a  compromise, 
297 ;  his  oration  against  Verres, 
305;  his  defence  of  judicial  prac- 
tices, 308  ;  and  of  murder,  308  ; 
his  wealth,  629;  his  attitude  to- 
ward pauperism,  viii.  399  ;  on  the 
languishing  condition  of  the  Del- 
phic oracle,  483  ;  his  views  on  in- 
terest, 519  ;  on  the  endurance  of 
pain,  ix.  400. 

Cintra,  the  convention  of,  De  Q.'s 
appendix  to  Wordsworth's  tract 
on,  vi.  37-7. 

Cipher,  ix.  565. 

Circensian  shows,  the,  as  a  demoral 
izing  influence  at  Rome,  vii.  120 
their  magnificence  under  Commo 
dus,  193  ;  carried  on  in  daylight 
510 ;  avoided  by  early  Christians 
viii.  468. 

Civilation,  ix.  287,  574. 

Civilization,  growing  out  of  strong 
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government,  vii.  320 ;  its  existence 
at  \thens,  xii.  214. 

Slarc,  the  peasant  poet  of  North- 
amptonshire, iii.  643  ;  his  London 
life,  644. 

Clarendon,  Lord,  on  the  king's  army 
of  reserve  after  Na^eby,  vii.  289. 

Clarke,  Mr.,  of  Everton,  introduces 
De  Q.  to  Roscoe  and  others,  iii.  23  ; 
studies  Greek  with  De  Q.,  28. 

Clarkson,  Mr.,  iii.  544 ;  his  conflict 
with  VVilberfoi-ce  us  to  the  leader- 
ship of  the  crusade  against  the 
African  slave  trade,  ix.  104. 

Classics,  the,  as  a  bivsis  of  education, 
V.  69  ;  in  their  influence  on  sacred 
literature,  60 ;  as  a  liberalizing  in- 
fluence, 61 ;  the  study  of,  entitled 
CO  respect  from  its  extent,  62;  pro- 
posed edition  of,  under  Bentley, 
74  ;  origin  of  the  term,  ix.  557. 

Class  separation  in  England,  i.  309 ; 
V  505. 

Clodius  and  mobs  vii  260  ;  his  mur- 
der by  Milo,  308. 

Clowes,  Rev.  Mr.,  ii.  156  ;  iii.  13  ;  his 
house  and  household,  14 ;  his 
studies  in  Swedenborg,  17 ;  treats 
De  Q,.  as  a  friend,  18 ;  gives  him 
his  books,  19  ;  parts  with  him,  20 ; 
his  literary  avocations,  21. 

Coaching  in  1833,  ii.  323. 

Oobden,  Mr.,  on  the  Chinese  ques- 
tion, xii.  168,  254. 

Coena,  the  Roman,  vii.  512,  636. 

Coins,  ancient  and  modem,  as  works 
of  fine  art,  viii.  154,  617. 

Colbatch,  Dr.,  Bentley"?  enemy,  v. 
4,  7,  12,  39,  40  ;  gets  into  a  scrape, 
41 :  his  ettort  to  get  out  of  it, 
42-46 ;  his  exultation  at  the  ap- 
proach of  victory,  53;  remains  as 
the  solitary  man  in  the  fight,  55. 

COLKRIPGE   AND    OPIUM-E.\TING,   i.  476, 

601. 

Coleridge,  Mrs  ,  introduced  to  De  Q  , 
iii.  176 ;  her  previous  history,  177  ; 
her  treatment  of  De  Q,"s  wife  (?), 
178 ;  her  jealousy  of  one  of  Cole- 
ridge's friends,  179;  her  discom- 
fort with  Coleridge,  181;  escorted 
bv  De  Q.  to  VVordsworth-s  home, 
2ti8. 

•.oleridge,  Samuel  Taylor,  a  subtle 
thinker,  16 ;  in  his  use  of  opium, 
i.  4fil :  the  effect  upon  his  appear- 
ance, 467;  his  "  Life  '"  by  Gillman, 
476;  one  of  the  contribu.ors  to 
"  Blackwood,"  478;  his  reputation 
compared  with  Milton's,  479  ;  his 
4iTer8e  aspects,  479  ;  as  he  appears 


in  Gillman's  anecdotes,  481 ;  hia 
feuds  and  personal  dislikes,  484; 
his  inaptitude  for  political  econ- 
omy, 485  ;  his  interest  in  politics, 
487  ;  his  hostility  to  Pitt,  488  ;  his 
"  Fire,  Famine,  and  Slaughter," 
488 ;  his  dislike  of  Paley,  491 ;  his 
antipathy  to  Sir  Sidney  Smith  and 
Lord  Hutchinson,  494  ;  his  prefer- 
ment of  Hunter  to  Cuvier,  494; 
his  whimsical  partialities,  495  ;  Dr. 
Andrew  Bell,  496;  John  Wool- 
man,  497  ;  Bowyer  the  school- 
master, 497;.  Sir  Alexander  Ball, 
499 ;  his  undue  estimates  of  men, 
caused  by  opium,  500  ;  his  attain- 
ments as  a  German  scholar,  501 ; 
his  slight  acquaintance  with  Rich- 
ter,  502 ;  his  knowledge  of  Greek, 
503 ;  and  of  French  and  Latin, 
505 ;  his  splendid  art  of  conversa- 
tion, 506  ;  his  opinion  as  to  the 
force  of  the  opium-habit,  507  ;  the 
effect  of  opium  upon  him,  509  ; 
his  relations  to  Dr.  Gillman,  512, 
601 ;  his  criticism  of  De  Q.'s  Con- 
fessions, 513 ;  his  horsemanship, 
598  ;  his  issue  with  De  Q.  examined 
by  De  Q.,  601 ;  his  personal  appear- 
ance, 608  ;  his  "  Ancient  Mari- 
ner "  subjected  to  Lady  Carbery "s 
criticism,  ii.  470  ;  entertains  Sir 
Humphrey  Davy  and  De  Q.,  iii. 
40 ;  his  opinion  respecting  Davy, 
42,  48;  his  conversational  powers 
and  exclusion  from  society,  45  ;  the 
reverence  he  excited  in  De  Q.,  73  ; 
his  inertia  in  writing,  113  ;  his  ed- 
itorship of  "The  Friend,"  115; 
his  relations  toward  Hazlitt,  124 ; 
his  "  Ancient  Mariner  "  first  pub- 
lished in  the  "  Lyrical  Ballads," 
153  ;  hunted  down  by  De  Q.,  155  ; 
his  talent  for  using  other  people's 
productions,  157,  705 :  instanced 
in  the  Hymn  to  Chamouni,  158 ; 
France,  159 ;  the  "  Ancient  Mar- 
iner,'' 160 ;  and  finally  in  his  es- 
say on  the  relations  of  the  Esse 
and  the  Cogitare,  161 ;  yet  unmis- 
takably original,  163 ;  a  commen- 
surate topic  suggested  for  his 
work,  164  ;  his  procrastination, 
165 ;  his  plan  of  answering  let- 
ters, 166  ;  first  seen  by  De  Q.,  166  ; 
his  appreciation  by  the  people  of 
Bridgewater,  168 ;  opens  his  con- 
versation to  De  Q.,  169;  his  early 
admiration  for  Hartley,  171 ;  hig 
later  protest,  171  ;  his  Unitarian 
ism,  173 ;  his  abjuration  of  it,  175 
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introduces  Mw.  Coleridge,  176; 
talks  about  her,  178  ;  hiH  marriage 
relations,  179  ;  his  use  ot  opiuiu, 
182 ;  receives  help  from  De  Q. ,  183 ; 
his  parentage,  185 ;  his  seiiooling 
at  Christ's  Hospital,  187  ;  enlists  as 
a  private  in  a  dragoon  regiment, 
188;  goes  to  Gottiugen,  189;  is 
taken  up  by  Mr.  Wedge  wood,  who 
leaves  him  an  annuity,  190 ;  his 
politics,  190;  fails  in  a  tragedy, 
191 :  visits  North  Cfermany  with 
the  Wordsworths,  192  ;  visits  Klop- 
stock,  192 ;  goes  to  the  English 
Lakes  to  live,  194  ;  entertains  the 
Pantisocracy  scheme,  196  ;  his  con- 
nection with  the  Hatfield  case,  202 ; 
ridicules  a  Liverpool  merchant  in 
the  "  Morning  Post,"'  207 ;  and 
gets  into  a  scrape  thereby,  208  ; 
goes  to  Malta,  209;  his  Bell  and 
Ball  craze,  210  ;  goes  to  Rome  and 
Naples,  211 ;  his  political  writingti, 
212  ;  living  at  the  Courier  office, 
213 ;  under  influence  of  opium, 
214 ;  lecturing  at  the  Royal  Insti- 
tution, 215 :  his  ineffective  read- 
ing, 216;  edits  "The  Friend," 
217 ;  his  life  at  the  Lakes,  221 ; 
his  acquaintance  with  Bishop  ^V'at- 
son,  228;  his  conversational  tilts 
with  him,  230  ;  leaves  the  Lakes, 
232  ;  in  company  with  Basil  Mon- 
tague, 236  ;  takes  up  his  residence 
with  the  Hs,  239  ;  his  admiration 
of  Lady  Hamilton,  240 ;  resides 
with  the  Gillmans,  241 ;  the  thorns 
in  the  pillow  of  his  declining  age, 
242;  his  pecuniary  emban-assments, 
243  ;  his  death,  244  ;  his  character, 
246 ;  as  a  politician,  247  ;  his  patri- 
otism compared  with  Goethe-s, 
259  ;  his  views  on  apparitions,  271 ; 
his  movable  verses  on  Sara,  274  ; 
his  solution  of  the  disparagement 
which  men  practice  on  the  objects 
of  their  affection,  318  ;  is  suspect- 
ed as  a  spy.  333  ;  tells  a  long  story 
about  it  in  ''  Biographia  Literaria," 
334  ;  his  habits  of  annotation,  iii. 
389  ;  his  home  with  Southey,  411 ; 
his  ignorance  of  political  econ- 
omy, 418;  his  fallacy  respecting 
taxation,  418 ;  his  misconception 
of  the  province  of  political  econ- 
omy, 420 ;  the  rupture  between 
tim  and  Wordsworth,  613 ;  his 
monologue  remarked  by  Madame 
de  Stael,  iv.  200 ;  his  inability  to 
contemplate  pain,  505 ;  his  dis- 
agreement   with   Wordsworth    in 


the  theory  of  Poetic  Diction,  676  , 
his  criticism  of  Bentley,  v.  123  , 
the  amount  of  his  work  under  un- 
favorable conditions,  268  ;  his  con- 
nection with  Southey's  "Joan  of 
Arc,"'  vi.  266  ;  his  religious  char- 
acter and  views,  as  illustrated  by 
correspondence  with  Lamb,  286 ; 
his  doctrine  that  all  statesmanship 
was  latent  iu  the  Scriptures,  350  ; 
his  views  on  the  Apostolic  church, 
viii  403;  on  the  trade  of  author- 
ship, ix.  5;  his  argument  that 
literature  should  be  accessory  to 
a  mans  regular  occupation,  14, 
his  weakness  in  metaphysics,  17  ; 
introduces  Kant  to  English  read- 
ers, 72 ;  but  really  retarded  his 
reputation,  83  ;  likened  to  Herder, 
355 ;  his  reply  to  Kant's  attack  on 
the  Scriptures,  457  ;  and  on  his 
sophism  respecting  the  Romanists, 
460 ;  on  German  sentimentality, 
621  ;  his  erroneous  criticism  of 
Malthus,  X.  295  ;  upon  his  loss  of 
sensibility,  407  ;  upon  the  aesthet- 
ics of  lire,  xi.  533  ;  on  an  ideal  ink- 
stand, 535  ;  on  the  Williams"  mur- 
ders, 594 ;  his  reputation  as  a  con- 
versationist examined,  xii.  413. 

Coleridge"s  father,  a  Parson. Adams, 
iii.  185. 

Colonization  among  the  Romans,  vii. 
614;  Gibbon  Wakefield's  system 
of,  x.  104;  the  secret  philosophy 
of,  436  ;  among  the  English,  439. 

Comedy,  shifting  with  civilization, 
iv.  1 ;  the  Greek,  compared  with 
the  English,  1,  2 ;  its  original 
form,  V.  100. 

Commodus,  his  contest  with  the 
slave,  vii.  25 ;  the  decline  of  the 
empire,  dated  from  his  reign,  182  ; 
but  denied,  185  ;  a  monster  of  de- 
bauchery, 188  ;  his  return  to  Rome, 
on  the  death  of  his  father,  189  ;  hia 
concessions,  190 ;  his  descent  into 
the  arena,  191;  the  conspiracies 
against  his  life,  192 ;  be  caused 
the  death  of  the  conspirators,  193  ; 
the  splendid  shows  which  he  gave, 
194  ;  his  skill  in  archery,  195  ;  his 
character,  196 ;  the  story  of  his 
death,  197. 

Commoners  and  gentlemen-common- 
ers at  the  Universities,  ii.  655  ;  vi. 
612. 

Commons,  House  of,  attitude  of  to- 
ward Elizabeth,  x.  487;  its  new 
position,  489  ;  its  struggle  for  au 
thority,  492,  494;   change  of  itt 
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character  through  the  Reform  Bill, 
618  ;  not  competent  to  reform  the 
House  of  Lords,  532  ;  its  rise,  565. 

'Commons,  the,  and  the  Crown,  con- 
flict between,  vii.  297. 

Confessional,  the  Popish,  bringing 
casuistry  into  disrepute,  ix.  13U. 

Confessions,  odious  to  the  English, 
but  found  in  French  and  German 
literature,  i.  p.  vii. 

CONFESSION-S    OF    AN    ENGLISH    OpIUM- 

E.\TER,  i.  15  ;  object  of  the  work 
briefly  stated,  147,  158  ;  defen.led 
against  a  slanderous  attack,  271 ; 
its  alterations  by  the  author  de- 
scribed, 583  ;  under  what  circum- 
stances written,  116. 

Connaught  rebels,  the  forbearance 
of,  ii.  300. 

Constantine  vii.  253  ;  his  private  his- 
tory,  329  ;  his  investiture  of  Chris- 
tianity with  the  functions  of  a 
state  religion,  355 ;  his  treatment 
of  pauperism,  viii.  895 ;  the  mis- 
leading of  his  history,  490. 

Constantinople,  an  Eastern  Rome, 
vii.  343  ;  the  Christian  recognition 
there  of  pauperism,  346 ;  its  rela- 
tion to  Mahometanism,  357 ;  its 
augustness,  viii.  396. 

Constitution,  the  English,  its  great 
development,  x.  415 ;  its  settle- 
ment, 486;  its  relation  to  the  rev- 
olution, 556. 

Consumption,  Pulmonary,  the 
scourge  of  Great  Britain,  i.  465  ; 
arretted  by  the  use  of  opium,  467. 

Centre  dance  and  country  dance,  ii. 
226. 

CoxvERs.^TiON,  xii.  390:  as  a  minor 
art,  i.  409  ;  practised  by  Coleridge, 
507 :  with  royalty,  ii.  196  ;  the  basis 
of  French  style,  iv.  199  ;  contrasted 
with  monologue,  200;  the  rights 
of,'  201 ;  its  limitations  when  ap- 
plied to  literature,  214  ;  disturbed 
by  literature,  v.  370  ;  its  advantage 
for  expressing  rapid  thought,  x. 
535  ;  difficulties  of  an  art  of,  xii. 
391 ;  its  advantage  as  aiding  truth, 
395  ;  illustrated  by  a  comparison 
of  Burke  and  John.eou,  397 ; 
neither  of  them  artists  in  conver- 
sation, 398;  an  indirect  means  of 
Felf-improvement,  407 ;  its  aid  to 
convivial  pleasure,  409 ;  the  iis- 
appointment  produced  by  great 
ta-lkers,  411  :  illustrated  by  the 
case  of  Coleridge,  413  :  the  French 
as  conversationists,  415  ;  the  jios- 
Bibility  of  social  intercourse  418  ; 


the  diseases  tha*  affect  conversa- 
tion, 419  ;  need  of  a  presiding  offl- 
cer,  420. 

Cooke's  translation  into  Greek  of 
Gray"s  Elegy,  i.  504  ;  vii.  396. 

Cop  on  the  Dee,  the,  i.  380. 

Copyright,  the  law  of,  as  affecting 
libraries,  ii.  216. 

Corn wal lis,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land, ii.  247 ;  his  entrance  into 
Dublin  at  the  close  of  the  Rebel- 
lion, 283. 

Corporal  punishment,  the  degrading 
effect  of,  ii.  333  ;  illustitited  in  the 
case  of  a  schoolmaster,  340. 

Cos.sacks,  the,  who  fed  on  lamp  oil, 
viii.  530 ;  in  collision  with  the 
Kalmucks,  xii.  35. 

Costard,  Shakspeare's,  and  Miss 
Hawkins,  vi.  549. 

Cottle,  Mr.,  acts  as  De  Q."s  agent  in 
bestowing  money  on  Coleridge,  iii. 
183. 

Count  Julian,  the  grandest  fable  of 
modern  histor^'^,  iv  449 ;  likened 
to  the  (Edipus,  450 ;  adequately 
conceived  by  Landor,  451 ;  the 
greatest  embodiment  of  Prome- 
theus, 454 ;  compared  with  Pom- 
pey,  vii.  295. 

Courtiers  at  Rome,  vii.  487. 

Cousin  refuted,  i.  338. 

Cowper,  William,  on  English  public 
schools,  ii  62 ;  on  auguries,  ii. 
139  ;  his  mild  reform  in  spelling, 
iv.  482  ;  his  verses  on  the  ice-palace 
of  Elizabeth,  vi.  332 ;  his  intima- 
tion of  the  dinner-hour  of  his 
time,  vii.  518 ;  his  words  on  war, 
viii.  38;  his  inability  to  perspire, 
ix.  617. 

Creative  state  of  the  eye  under 
opium,  i.  109. 

Creole,  use  of  the  term,  xii.  457. 

Creon  in  Antigone,  iv.  53. 

Cretans  are  liars,  the  logical  puzzle, 
ix.  301. 

Crete,  the  probable  birth-place  of 
Homer,  iv.  94-102. 

Crichton,  the  admirable,  ii.  448. 

Criticism,  of  books  compared  with 
sketches  of  authors,  iv.  497  ;  per- 
sonal, dangci-ous,  498 ;  should  be 
applied  periodically  to  great 
writei-s,  v.  379. 

Crocodile,  the,  of  the  Greek  dialec- 
ticians, ix.  295. 

Crolv,  George,  on  the  Roman  dinner 
vii.  522. 

Cromwell,  Oliver,  his  demand  that 
negotiations  should  not  be  carriad 
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on  in  the  Frencli  language,  iv.  384  ; 
xii.  22S  ;  not  a  tyrant,  x.  426 ;  his 
military  force,  433. 

Crosses,  wayside,  for  travellers,  ill. 
461-4G4. 

Cross,  the  Southern,  as  an  object  of 
supei-siition,  viii.  538. 

Crowned  heads,  yisit  of,  to  England, 
iii.  M). 

Crypts,  vii.  604. 

CuUen,  Dr.,  and  his  daughters,  iii. 
492,  504. 

Cumberland,  the  Duke  of,  dark  story 
concerning,  vi.  364;  his  encounter 
with  the  negro  sweep,  365 

Cunningham,  Alexander,  v.  7,  565. 

Cunningham,  Allan,  on  Burns,  iii. 
S3  ;  meets  De  Q  ,  645  ;  his  con- 
nection with  ChanXrey,  646  ;  his 
ecora  of  Ossian,  647  ;  his  Scottish 
prejudices,  649;  his  adoration  of 
Scott  and  Southcy,  653  ;  his  theory 
a.-3  to  Scottish  musical  airs,  654; 
Chantrey"s  right-hand  man,  655; 
his  illiberality  toward  the  English 
Church,  656,  658 ;  his  lack  of 
egotiiim,  659. 

Curll,the  piratical  publisher,  t.  476, 
ilJ. 

Currie,  Dr.,  the  biographer  of  Burns, 
iii  2S,  32,  33  ;  no  more  phlegmatic 
thin  the  public  at  large,  34. 

Cuvier,  unfavorably  compared  with 
Hunter,  by  Coleridge,  i.  494. 

Czar,  I'isit  of ,  to  England  after  Water- 
loo, iii.  100  ;  his  appearance,  101 ; 
and  experience,  102  ;  his  tempera- 
ment, 103. 

Czarina  Elizabeth's  ice-palace,  vi. 
331. 

Dabra,  the  atrocities  at,  iv.  421  ; 
compared  with  Napoleon's  mas- 
sacre of  the  Albanians,  425,  567. 

Dalesmen  of  Westmoreland  and  Cum- 
berland, the,  iii.  434. 

Dalkeith,  Lord,  on  the  Chinese  ques- 
tion, xii.  171. 

Danijiscus,  its  Arabic  title,  i.  447. 

Dancing  in  its  scenic  effect,  ii.  226; 
as  a  dramatic  art,  iv.  36  ;  in  the 
Greek  tragedy,  40,  42. 

Danube,  the,  as  treated  by  Herodo- 
tus, vii.  404. 

Darwin,  Dr.,  his  scheme  for  ame- 
liorating the  British  climate,  viii 
39  :  his  fallacy  respecting  poetry,  ix. 
600  ;  as  a  temperance  man,  x.  616. 

Daughter  of  Lebanon,  The,  i.  445. 

Davy,  Sir  Humphry,  iii.  89  ;  his  ex- 
ceeding courtesy,  40  ;  his  ineffec- 


tual attempts  at  conversation  with 
Coleridge,  42  ;  his  connection  with 
fjishionable  society,  43,  48  ;  his  re- 
lations with  Coleridge, 49;  his  epi- 
cureanism, 49  ;  his  wealth  and 
marriage,  50. 

Dawes,  Richard,  the  Grecian,  i.  327. 

Death,  the  contemplation  of,  most 
affecting  in  summer,  i.  120,  172 
apprehended  by  young  children 
440  ;  suddenness  prayed  against  in 
the  Litany,  549 ;  the  terror  of,  in 
its  influence  on  brave  men,  ii.285  , 
omens  connected  with,  viii.  548. 

Debt  contracted  by  a  child,  with  all 
its  dreadful  possibilities,  i.  211. 

Decatur,  Commodore,  made  known 
to  Coleridge  in  Malta,  iii.  209. 

Decius,  vii.  214;  his  efforts  to  beat 
back  the  Goths,  218 :  his  revival 
of  the  censorship,  224,  620;  his 
persecution  of  Christians,  623. 

Dee,  the  river,  i.  380  ;  and  its  dread- 
ful bore,  385. 

De  Foe,  as  to  the  locality  of  Crusoe's 
island,  ii.  357  ;  his  circumstantial- 
ity of  narrative,  iv.  159. 

Degeneracy  of  the  human  race  main- 
tained by  Lord  Monboddo  and  con- 
troverted by  De  Q  ,  ii.  107. 

Deist  and  theist,  ix.  78. 

Demagogues  of  Greece,  the,  iv.  310, 
557. 

Demosthenes,  ii.572;  unjustly  rated 
by  Mr.  Mitford,  573  ;  furnished 
with  a  parallel  in  Lord  Brougham, 
574  ;  the  name  capable  of  a  rhetor- 
ical significance,  iv.  91. 

De  Quincey  family,  the,  i.  289; 
grouped,  ii.  133;  ancestry,  479. 

De  Quincey,  Quatrem^re,  i.  o64. 

De  Quincey,  Richard,  alias  "  Pink." 
i.  393  :  ii.  71,  73  ;  his  beauty,  335 ; 
his    struggle    against    admiration, 

334  ;  his  withdrawal  from  society, 

335  ;  his  poetry,  336;  at  a  remote 
school,  337  ;  his  removal  to  the 
care  of  a  brutal  ma.ster,  338  ;  his 
flight  and  arrival  at  Liverpool,  342  ; 
is  decoyed  to  the  mayor's  office, 
342  ;  is  examined,  343  ;  is  returned 
to  school  and  again  escapes,  343  ; 
goes  to  sea,  344  ;  is  forced  to  join 
some  pirates,  345;  makes  himself 
necessary,  349  ;  his  superstition, 
351 ;  his  dread  of  the  Gallapagos, 
352  ;  goes  to  Juan  Fernandez,  357  ; 
his  yearning  for  England,  359  ' 
makes  two  visits  there,  360  ;  hi 
adventure  in  Oxford,  361  ;  join 
the  storming  party  at  Monte  Video 
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862  ;  captured  by  the  Danes,  364  ; 
is  released  and  serves  again  in  the 
navy,  364  ;  his  encounter  with 
Lamb,  iii.  93. 
>e  Quincey,  Thomas.  Left  to  the 
care  of  guardians,  1.  18  ;  his  early 
knowledge  of  Greek,  18 ;  asks  to 
be  sent  to  college,  20 ;  resolves 
to  leave  school  and  applies  to  Lady 
Carbery  for  money,  2U  ;  is  present 
at  his  final  school  exercise,  21  ; 
elopes  from  school.  23  ;  his  alarm 
over  his  trunk,  24  ;  wanders  to 
North  Wales,  25  ;  lodges  in  Bangor, 
26 ;  lead:^  a  vagabond  life  in  the 
country,  29  ;  maintains  himself  by 
writing  love  letters  for  young  peo- 
ple, 30 ;  goes  to  London,  32 ;  oc- 
cupies an  untenanted  house  with  a 
lonely  child,  33  ;  who  proves  to  be 
a  sort  of  Dick  Swiveller's  mar- 
chioness, 35  ;  makes  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Ann,  38  ;  and  receives  from 
hera  critical  service,  41  ;  is  brought 
again  into  connection  with  his 
friends,  43  ;  applies  for  assistance 

to  a  Jew  named  D ,  45  ;  takes 

leave  of  Ann,  48  ;  sets  out  for  Eton 
to  see  the  Earl  of  Altamont,  49 ; 
finds  him  gone,  54  ;  but  is  enter- 
tained by  Lord  Desert,  55  ;  returns 
to  London,  57  ;  fails  to  make  terms 
with  the  Jews,  and  suddenly  re- 
turns to  his  family,  57  ;  seeks  in' 
vain  for  Ann,  58  ;  is  introduced  to 
the  use  of  opium,  64 ;  takes  his 
first  taste  of  the  panacea,  66  ;  re- 
calls his  delight  at  the  opera,  75  ; 
takes  opium  on  Saturday  nights, 
preliminary  to  a  long  walk  in  the 
city,  78 ;  continues  to  take  it  in 
the  country  in  1812,  85 ;  forced 
into  it  by  an  appalling  irritation  of 
the  stomach,  87 ;  has  a  fear  of 
happiness  under  a  moderate  use  of 
the  drug,  90  :  has  an  opportunity 
to  give  opium  to  a  Malay,  92  ;  and 
consequently  furnishes  his  own 
brain  with  a  crowd  of  Malays,  95  ; 
paints  a  picture  of  himself  at  ease, 
96  ;  finds  his  pleasure  in  reading 
aloud,  103  ;  turns  to  political  econ- 
omy for  relief,  105  ;  makes  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Ilicardo"s  works,  106 ; 
undertakes  a  work  of  his  own ,  107  ; 
his  dormant  condition  under  the 
flpell  of  opium,  108  ;  subject  to 
phantoms,  1U9  :  which  become  re- 
peated in  his  dreams,  110  ;  is  under 
the  illusion  of  descent,  110 ;  and 
of  rast  expansion   of    space  and 


time.  111 ;  recalls  minute  incidents 
of  childhood,  111 ;  finds  matter  for 
dreams  from  Livy  and  English 
history,  112  ;  has  architectural 
dreams,  114  ;  is  visited  in  li's 
dreams  by  the  Malay,  117 ;  his 
Easter  dream,  121 ;  his  dream  cf 
judgment,  123  ;  is  forced  at  the 
risk  of  death  to  diminish  his  opium 
eating,  125  ;  still  retains  the  effect 
of  opium  in  his  dreams,  127;  re- 
coi-ds  in  detail  the  experiment  of 
renouncing  opium,  133-143 ;  his 
family  surroundings,  160-163; 
deaths  in  the  family  occurring 
in  his  early  life,  163  ;  his  own 
sense  of  loss,  171  ;  attends  the 
funeral  of  his  sister,  179 ;  is  pro- 
foundly conscious  of  his  grief, 
183  ;  has  a  vision  of  suffering 
childhood,  185  ;  his  memory,  192; 
begins  classical  studies,  199  ;  loses 
his  kitten,  but  retains  his  love  for 
Turk,  the  kitten's  destroyer,  200  ; 
his  first  trespass  and  the  terror  it 
brought  him,  211 ;  the  recurrence 
of  his  childhood  through  the  agen- 
cy of  opium,  223 ;  the  visions  of  his 
youth,  257;  falls  in  love  with  his 
guardian's  daughter,  and  con- 
structively quarrels  with  the  father 
through  a  Latin  verse,  261 :  is  sent 
to  a  great  public  school,  265 ;  g.iins 
a  doubtful  distinction  by  means  of 
his  Latin  verses,  266  ;  wishes  to  go 
to  Oxford,  but  refuses  to  accept 
the  conditions  made  by  his  guard- 
ians, 270;  his  life  with  his  tutor- 
guardian,  302-307 ;  his  home  in 
Manchester,  308  ;  at  the  grammar 
school,  314  ;  called  upon  to  render 
Steele  into  Latin,  325  ;  is  estab- 
lished with  Mr.  Lawson,328;  ex- 
presses himself  critically  on  Gro- 
tius  and  Paley,  330  ;  learns  to 
value  English  literature,  342  ; 
makes  use  of  the  Manchester  li- 
brary, 343  ;  fails  at  the  piano-forte, 
344  ;  suffers  under  the  control  of 
Mr.  Lawson,  347  ;  the  gradual  fail- 
ure of  his  health,  349  ;  endeavors 
to  persuade  his  guardian  to  remove 
him  from  school,  351 ;  resolves  to 
elope  from  school,  364  ;  applies  to 
Lady  Carbery  for  money,  357  ; 
plans  to  travel  among  the  English 
Lakes,  359  ;  is  drawn  to  Words- 
worth, 361  ;  suddenly  becomes 
Monsieur  dc  Quincy,364;  is  har- 
assed by  the  receipt  of  money,  366; 
passes  through  the  final  exercise 
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at  Bchool,  370  ;  sets  out  for  North 
Wales,  374  ;  couies  to  Altriiicham, 
374 ;  reaches  Chester,  377 ;  Roes 
through  another  series  of  perplex- 
ities about  his  letter,  377  ;  is  pur- 
sued by  a  river  along  with  Pyrrha, 
381 ;  entrusts  the  letter  to  Pyrrha 
to  deliver  at  the  post-office,  38G  : 
reconnoitres  the  Priory,  389 ;  en- 
counters his  Bengal  uncle,  391  ; 
and  his  mother,  394 ;  is  olfcred  the 
choice  of  the  Priory  or  wandering, 
396  ;  chooses  wandering,  402  ;  calls 
upon  the  ladies  of  Llangollen,  403  ; 
wanders  in  Wales,  405;  gives  up 
inns  for  the  hill-side,  406 ;  makes 
the  acquaintance  of  a  young  (Jer- 
man,  410  ;  vibrates  between  high 
priced  and  low  priced  living,  411  ; 
resolves  to  seek  London,  414;  tar- 
ries with  a  friend  at  Oswestry,  416  ; 
sets  out  for  London,  421 ;  reaches 
Shrewsbury  on  foot,  423  ;  is  estab- 
lished in  a  ball-room,  424  ;  sets  oft" 
for  London,  427  ;  proposes  to  raise 
money  from  the  money  lenders, 
428  ;  makes  application  and  is  re- 
ferred to  Mr.  Brunell-Brown,  430  ; 
learns  the  delays  of  the  law,  434  ; 
his  efforts  at  relinquishing  the  use 
of  opium,  459  :  his  pulmonary  con- 
sumption arrested  by  the  use  of 
opium,  458. 
the  materials  for  his  life,  ii.  1;  his 
habits  as  described  by  John  Kill 
Burton,  2 ;  and  by  Mrs.  Gordon,  11 ; 
his  Oxford  experience,  14;  an  ac- 
count of  his  closing  hours,  20  ;  his 
older  brother,  59  ;  his  father's  ab- 
sence from  home,  59  ;  and  return 
to  die,  60 ;  his  brother's  removal 
to  school,  62  ;  and  contempt  for 
De  Q.,  63  ;  his  perilous  superiority 
to  his  brother,  64 ;  his  feud  with 
the  townies,  74-92  ;  his  public 
recognition,  93  ;  his  kingdom  of 
Gombroon,  98-102,  110-112;  dis- 
covers two  pariahs,  115  ;  his  en- 
joyment of  music  at  his  guardian's 
house,  124  ;  a  cavalry  charge,  127  ; 
an  armistice,  129;  a  perilous  en- 
counter with  a  mad  dog,  132  ;  closes 
the  chapter  of  infancy,  136  ;  reads 
Phaedrus,142  ;  makes  the  acquain- 
tance of  a  female  infidel,  153 ; 
is  sent  to  the  Bath  grammar 
school,  172 ;  gets  into  difficulty 
through  the  excellence  of  his 
verses,  174  ;  pays  his  respects  to 
Sir  Sidney  Smith,  178  ;  leaves  the 
graJPm.%r    school    for    Winkfield, 


182  ;  goes  to  Eton  to  visit  Lrrd 
Westport,  184 ;  has  an  intervi«»w 
with  the  king,  185  :  maintains  the 
antiquity  of  his  family,  191 ;  en- 
ters Ijondon,  204  ;  is  embarrassed 
by  the  Avealth  olfered  in  a  three 
hours'  stay,  210  ;  decides  on  seeing 
St.  Paul's,  214;  leaves  London  for 
Earl  Howe's,  219;  wins  the  atten- 
tion of  Lord  Morton,  220;  is  in- 
vited to  a  royal  fete  at  Frogmore, 
224 ;  employs  the  Ziph  language, 
232  ;  leaves  Eton  for  Ireland,  235  ; 
detained  at  Holyhead,  236  ;  reaches 
Dublin,  243  ;  is  domiciled  with  the 
Earl  of  Altamont,  246 ;  is  pre- 
sented to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  247 ;  sees  various  great 
personages,  248  ;  and  is  present  at 
an  installation  of  the  Knights  of  St. 
Patrick,  248  ;  and  the  ratification 
of  the  union  of  Ireland  and  Great 
Britain,  251;  goes  to  the  country 
seat  of  Lord  Altamont,  260 ;  returns 
to  Dublin,  309  ;  and  thence  to  Bir- 
mingham, 309  :  recollection  of  his 
first  journey,  318  ;  encounter  with 
a  blue-stocking,  371 ;  and  rescue 
by  an  Irish  Bradamant,  375 ;  is 
suddenly  aware  of  his  maturity, 
377 ;  his  passion  for  intellectual 
problems,  378  ;  the  transformation 
through  the  influence  of  woman, 
380  ;  the  approach  to  Laxton  and 
Lady  Carbery,  381 ;  arrives  at  Lax- 
ton,  385  ;  helps  to  entertain  Lord 
Massey,  388  ;  finds  the  library  a 
resource,  397  ;  goes  into  country 
society,  405  ;  studies  theology  with 
Lady  Carbery,  433  ;  expansion  of 
his  mind  under  the  intercourse  with 
Lady  Carbery  ;  448 ;  studies  horse- 
manship, 449  ;  sent  to  Manchester 
grammar  school,  450 ;  impatient 
of  boyish  society,  452;  renews 
his  intimacy  with  Lady  Carbery, 
457  ;  is  taught  Hebrew  by  her, 
469;  tries  Coleridge's  "Ancient 
Mariner  "  on  her,  470  ;  speaks  at 
the  school  exhibition  and  is  f  arious 
at  being  praised,  471  ;  resolves  to 
elope  from  school,  474 ;  goes  to 
London,  475  ;  returns  to  the  Priory, 
476 ;  discusses  with  his  mother, 
491 ;  reads  De  Foe  to  his  uncle 
498  ;  and  in  consequence  goes  to 
Oxford,  499  ;  his  social  use  of  the 
university,  502  ;  calls  a  council  of 
Lis  friends  to  determine  his  col- 
lege, 504,  516  ;  decides  on  Christ 
Church,   in  consideration    of    its 
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organ,  518 :  calls  on  T)r.  Cyril 
Jackson,  521  ;  finds  Christ  Church 
impracticable,  523  ;  eaters  at  Wor- 
cester College,  524  ;  is  unsocial  in 
his  college  life,  560,  564  ;  appre- 
ciates Wordsworth  at  that  period, 
567 ;  his  ouly^  conversation  with 
his  tutor,  570. 
itviewed  by  Miss  Martineau,  iii.  5  ; 
his  literary  novitiate,  11 ;  his  asso- 
ciation with  Mr.  Clowes,  18 ;  his 
parting  with  him,  20  ;  his  introduc- 
tion to  literary  society  at  Mr. 
Clarke's  in  Everton,  23;  studies 
Greek  with  Mr.  Clarke,  28  ;  defends 
Burns  against  Dr.  ('urrie,  36  ;  makes 
the  acquaintance  of  Sir  Humphry 
Dvvy,  39;  of  Godwin,  53;  and 
of  Mrs.  Grant,  54 ;  his  travelling 
in  Wales,  59;  comes  near  meeting 
the  Marquis  of  Sligo,  60 ;  rellects 
upon  his  prospects  in  life,  62  ;  is 
introduced  to  Charles  Lamb,  63  ; 
his  first  interview,  69 ;  goes  to 
drink  tea  with  him,  73  ;  is  shocked 
at  Lamb's  disrespectful  treatment 
of  the  "Ancient  Mariner,'-  74;  is 
present  at  the  national  triumph  in 
London,  100,  106;  his  special  ac- 
quaintance with  Lamb  as  resulting 
from  his  own  embarrassments, 
110 ;  his  disinclination  to  write, 
111 ;  struggling  against  the  opium 
tyranny,  112;  disgust  with  all 
subjects,  113;  composition  of  the 
opium  confessions,  116  ;  his  phys- 
ical and  mental  sufferings,  118  ;  is 
befriended  by  Lamb,  119  ;  his  es- 
timate of  Hazlitt,  120  ;  a  dispute 
with  Lamb  on  the  subject,  123  ; 
his  connection  with  the  Walladmor 
hoax,  141 :  discovers  Coleridge, 
153 ;  sets  out  to  see  him,  155 ; 
makes  the  acquaintance  of  C.'s 
host,  Mr.  Poole,  156 ;  is  put  on  his 

fuard  as  to  Coleridge's  plagiarisms, 
57  ;  leams  of  Coleridge's  opium- 
habit,  166 ;  meets  him  in  Bridge- 
water,  167  ;  has  a  talk  with  him, 
175  ;  is  introduced  to  Mrs.  Cole- 
ridge, 176 ;  takes  leave  at  night, 
182  ;  renders  a  pecuniary  service 
to  Coleridge,  183  ;  calls  upon  him 
at  the  Courier  olTice,  213  ;  attends 
his  lectures,  216;  is  his  companion 
at  Grasmere,  217  ;  writes  his  ac- 
count of  Coleridge  at  intervals, 
244  ;  his  abortive  attempts  to  visit 
Wordsworth,  263;  his  attitude 
toward  Wordsworth,  266 ;  escorts 
Mrs.    Coleridge    and    family     to 


Wordsworth's  home,  268  ;  the  end 
of  his  journey,  270 ;  encounters 
Wordsworth,  272  ;  is  ushered 
into  the  house,  279  ;  discovers  a 
likeness  between,  sVordsworth  and 
Milton,  287 ;  his  revolt  from 
AV'ords worth,  294  ;  quotes  from  an 
unpublished  poem  of  Words- 
worth's, 325 ;  substitution  of  a 
real  for  an  ideal  Wordsworth,  373; 
takes  an  excursion  with  the  Words- 
worth family,  378;  visits  Southey, 
383  ;  is  entertained  by  an  unknown 
gentleman,  399 ;  and  thinks  he 
sees  him  again  by  moonlight,  401  ; 
his  relations  toward  Soutliey,  415  ; 
dines  with  Wordsworth  at  the  table 
of  a  penurious  lady,  467  ;  foresees 
his  residence  in  Westmoreland, 
474  ;  his  cottage,  481 ;  entertains  a 
party  of  Americans,  501  ;  his  in- 
tercourse with  Charles  Lloyd,  508, 
524,  526  ;  takes  leave  of  him,  527  ; 
goes  to  Edinburgh  with  Wilson 
and  a  lunatic,  571 ;  his  affection 
for  Kate  Wordsworth,  579  ;  grief 
at  her  death  581 ;  the  following 
sickness,  582  ;  and  the  obliteration 
of  it,  583 ;  visits  Hannah  More, 
584 ;  and  Mrs.  Siddons,  584 ;  an- 
ticipates Irving's  lunacy,  604  ;  re- 
lations with  Wordsworth,  608 ;  the 
occasions  of  estrangement,  610  ;  is 
given  a  dinner  on  the  publication 
of  his  "Opium-eater,'"  648;  meets 
Allan  Cunningham  at  it,  649  ;  lit- 
erary toil  and  inadequate  results, 
674 ;  finds  himself  libelled  by  a 
satirical  journal,  675  ;  sets  out  to 
get  a  copy,  676 ;  his  abstinence 
from  literary  criticism,  677  ;  with 
two  exceptions,  678 ;  finds  the 
publisher  in  Smithfield,  6^9  :  ig- 
norance of  his  enemy,  68a05^r- 
acter  of  the  slander,  681 ;  iw  ols- 
tribution  near  his  home,  683,. 

Qoes  to  the  theatre  to  see  t»  An- 
tigone of  Sophocles,  iv.  50. 

His  interest  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury literature,  v.  7 ;  has  an  op- 
portunity to  see  Dr.  I'arr,  135. 

Labor  expended  on  his  Shakspeare 
article,  vi.  5 ;  his  several  meetings 
wUh  Lamb,  2b 8 ;  at  Taylor  and 
Ilessey's,  271 ;  his  interest  in 
Wainvvright,  272 ;  dines  with  lamb , 
•277;  his acquaintanc  with  Shelley, 
309  ;  and  with  Hazlitt,  363  ;  makes 
the  acquaintance  of  Walking  Stew- 
art, 373  ;  is  asked  to  translate  that 
author's  works  into  Latin,  386. 
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tlifl  discovery  of  the  enigma  of  ^liu:» 
Lamia,  vii.  579,  684. 

HIh  fiortilcgc  in  behalf  of  the  Glasgow 
Athenaeum,  viii.  589  ;  hia  encoun- 
ter with  Mochinahantc,  000. 

Makes  the  acquaintance  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Hamilton,  ix.  272. 

Ilis  hints  on  temperance  from  per- 
sonal experience,  x  387  ;  experi- 
ments in  exercise,  398. 

Introduced  to  Wilson  by  Words- 
worth, xii.  456. 

De  Quincey,  William,  his  unmanage- 
ableness,  ii.  62;  his  contempt  for 
his  younger  brother,  63  ;  hia  inin- 
riority  in  learning,  64  ;  his  quarrel- 
someness, 68  ;  his  taste  for  necro- 
mancy, 66  ;  his  theory  of  a  league 
of  ghosts,  66;  hia  envy  of  flies, 
and  plans  for  improving  on  their 
feats,  69 ;  his  arrangements  for 
flying,  70  ;  ia  met  by  a  rebellion 
in  the  household,  71 ;  proposes  to 
devote  himself  to  the  tragic  drama, 
72 ;  opens  the  gates  of  war  to  De 
Q.,  74  ;  commands  the  forces  that 
attack  and  resist  the  townies,  77  ; 
sings  Te  Deums  over  imaginary 
victories,  79;  enjoys  occasional 
triumphs,  81;  the  course  of  the 
day "s  warfare,  83:  prepares  bulle- 
tins of  the  campaign,  93 ;  issues 
gazettes,  94  ;  governs  an  imaginary 
kingdom,  97  ;  objects  to  the  ar- 
rangements in  his  guardian's 
house,  124 ;  tyrannizes  over  De 
Q.,  125  ;  is  sent  to  Mr.  De  Louth- 
erbourg  to  learn  drawing,  129  ;  in- 
nocently plays  with  a  mad  dog, 
134. 

De  Quincey"s  father,  his  position  and 
wealth,  i.  160  ;  hia  absence  from 
hi;^  family,  ii.  59  ;  his  return  to 
Greenhays  to  die,  60  ;  his  death,  62. 

De  Quincey'a  guardians,  i.  18,  20, 
199;  the  dealings  of  one  with 
dogs,  201 ;  the  watchfulness  of 
one  over  his  daughter,  261 ;  char- 
acterized, 298-302  ;  the  sermons  of 
one,  302-307 ;  his  church,  ii.  75  ; 
the  house  of  the  guardian  B.,  123. 

De  Quincey"s  mother,  as  a  letter- 
writer,  i.  55 ;  venerated  by  her 
son,  363;  characterized,  891,  394, 
397  ;  unwittingly  brings  on  a  the- 
ological war  in  her  house,  ii.  158  ; 
her  character  as  indorsed  by  Mrs. 
Schreiber,  420 ;  builds  St.  John's 
Priory  and  other  homes,  481 ; 
makes  a  tour  of  England,  485  ;  her 
eyangelical  views,  486 ;  discovers 


the  Priory,  487;  her  conscientiotuh 
neas,  491 ;  her  interest  in  India, 
493. 

De  Quincey's  sisters,  Jane,  i.  163* 
Elizabeth,  167;  her  remarkable 
mental  development,  167 ;  her 
sickness  and  death,  170  ;  his  visit 
to  her  after  death,  171 ;  the  fun- 
eral, 179 ;  his  sister  Mary,  388, 
398  ;  ii.  385,  386. 

De  Quincey's  uncle,  i.  391;  ii.  476, 
491,  seq. 

De.<  Cartes,  vii.  423,  435  ;  murdered 
within  an  inch,  xi.  542. 

Desert,  Earl  of,  i.  54  ;  gives  De  Q.  a 
breakfast,  55 ;  offers  to  be  his  se- 
curity in  a  money  transaction,  57 ; 
his  family  connections,  591. 

Development  as  applicable  to  Chris- 
tianity, viii.  377  ;  in  the  philolog- 
ical aspect,  385  ;  the  philosophic, 
386. 

Development  in  life  as  affecting  spir- 
itual conditions,  i.  148. 

Dialects  in  Greece,  v.  107. 

Dialogue,  character  of  the,  in  Greek 
tragedy,  iv.  17  ;  its  character  in 
novels,  comedy,  and  trage  ly,  39  ; 
its  use  by  Socrates,  through  Plato 
and  Xenophon,  235  ;  not  adapted 
to  the  teaching  of  truth,  241 ;  as 
applied  to  questions  of  political 
economy,  x.  195. 

Dialogues  of  TuaEE  Templars  on 
Political  Economv,  x.  195. 

Dice,  the,  xi.  464. 

DiCTioNAKiEs,  English,  iv.  394; 
should  give  the  history  of  words, 
394  ;  the  evolution  theory,  395  ;  its 
faulty  character  illustrated  byiwi- 
plicit,  395  ;  punctual,  400. 

Didactic  poetry,  v.  425. 

Diddle  diddle  dumpkins,  vi.  280. 

Didius  Julianus,  bids  in  the  Roman 
empire,  vii.  200 

Digestibility  of  food,  x.  388. 

Dinner  as  a  social  factor,  iii.  374- 
376;  the  Roman  dinner,  vii.  483, 
495  ;  the  varying  hours  of  dinner, 
499  ;  Dr  Johnson  at  dinner,  513  ; 
English  dinners  compared  with. 
Roman,  514  ;  the  revolution  in  the 
dining  hour  an  indication  of  civil- 
ization, 516  ;  the  successive  dinner 
hours,  517  ;  the  change  in  time  of 
the  Roman  meal,  520. 

Dinner,  real  and  reputed,  vii.  488. 

Dioclesian,  vii.  244 ;  becomes  in  re- 
ality a  sultan,  247  ;  resorts  to  the 
policy  of  a  duality  of  emperors  in 
order  to  destroy  the  power  of  the 
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■enate,  250  ;  never  saw  Rome,  251 ; 
orien*alize8  the  empire,  252 ;  in 
character  as  in  manners,  256  ;  ig- 
norance of  his  history,  329;  hi5 
device  of  multiplying  (Caesars,  334. 

Diogenes's  Tub,  v.  343,  615. 

Diomedes  on  the  collection  of  Ho- 
mer's writings,  iv.  1^2. 

Dissenters,  hostility  of  toward  the 
Established  Church,  iii.  62i ; 
founded  on  a  false   set   of   facts, 

625  ;  helping  the  fame  of  members 
of  their  party,  vi.  348. 

Doddridge,  Philip,  employs  sortilegy, 
viii.  553. 

Dogs_,  as  a  nuisance  in  Greece,  xii. 
347  ;  and  in  the  north  of  England, 
349  ;  their  habits  in  Greece  illus- 
trative of  ancient  times,  353,  361. 

Domestic  servitude  in  England,  i.  309. 

Domremy,  the  home  of  ./oan  of  Arc, 
vi.  184;  a  haunt  of  fairies,  189; 
Joans  homesickness  for,  205. 

Donne,  John,  his  name  accounting 
for  his  detect  of  ear,  iii.  385  ;  the 
first  English  rhetorician,  iv.  331  ; 
on  suicide,  ix.  164;  his  ''Biatha- 
natos,''  209. 

"Don  Roderick,"  Southey's  poem  of, 
viii.  504:  historical  note  on,  6.34. 

Dramatic  literature  in  England,  its 
supreme  value,  i.  340 :  its  sup- 
posed derivation  from  France,  v. 
5.59. 

Drapery  in  its  relation  to  art,  ix.  408, 
598. 

Drkam-fdgue,  i.  672  ;  commented  on 
by  the  author,  584. 

Dreams,  determination  of,  i.  147  ; 
affected  by  intense  life,  149  ;  con- 
nected with  childish  experience, 
155. 

Dress,  aa  a  distinctive  badge,  iv.  2, 
541 ;  its  stationary  character 
among  the  Jews  and  Romans,  vii. 

626  ;  its  spectacular  finery  among 
the  Hebrews,  527  ;  the  dress  of  cer- 
emony, 559. 

Drowning,  recollections  of  life  at  the 
moment  of,  i.  112,  234,  594. 

Druggist,  the  evanesced,  who  sold 
De  Q.  his  first  dose  of  opium,  i.  65. 

Drugs,  their  rarity  in  pagan  life,  i. 
689. 

Dry  den,  John,  his  diction  as  tried  by 
^V'o^dsworth■s  theory,  iv.  500  ;  did 
not  belong  to  the  French  school, 
392;  just  seen  by  Pope,  454;  not 
to  be  classified  with  Pope,  528 ; 
upon  Shakspeare  as  an  obsolete 
writer,  vi.  18. 


Dryden's  Hexastich,  iv.  401 ;  the 
finest  and  worst  epigram  in  the 
English  language,  401 ;  analyzed, 
403  ;  and  shown  to  be  empty,  404. 

Dublin,  ii.  244. 

Duelling,  as  a  question  for  casuists, 
iii.  66<  ;  a  case  in  point,  667  ;  dis- 
cussed at  length,  684  :  justified  on 
tBe  ground  of  expediency,  689  ;  a 
court  of  honor  to  take  cognizance 
of,  691 ;  as  a  question  of  casuistry, 
ix.  167  ;  blunder  respecting  the 
ancient  view  of,  168. 

Dumb  bell,  iv.  269  ;  Isocrates  likened 
to  a,  270. 

Dumoustier's  Lettres  i  Emilie,  ix.  97. 

Earrings   among   the   Hebrews,  vii 

533,  517. 
Earth,  Age  of  the,  ix.  216. 
Easedale,   the   tragedy  of,   iii.    426- 

453. 
Edgeworth,  Miss,  on  Irish  bulls,  ii. 

2  0;    her  Virginia,  270 ;    on   Mil- 
ton's bulls,  V.  631. 
Educational  power  of  English  liter-    , 

ature,  i.  341.  ^ 

Egmont,  Lord,  on  Coleridge,  iii.  164. 
Egypt,  in  the  writings  of  Herodotus, 

vii.  3y2;  the  chronology  of,  428. 
Eichliom  on  tlemoniacal  agency,  viii. 

499. 

ElGHTERNTH     CkNTURT,       SCHLOSSER'S 

Literary  History  of  the,  v.  287. 

Eikon  Basilike,  who  wrote  the  ?  iii. 
304 ;  its  publication,  vi.  108  ;  and 
Milton"s  reply,  109;  Sir  James 
Mackintosh  on,  ix.  343. 

Electra,  the,  of  DeQ.,  i.  61. 

Eleusinian  Mysteries,  ii.  439  ;  a  hum- 
bug, viii.  159  ;  their  hoaxing  power, 
162;  expo.sed  by  Lobeck,  168. 

Elia,  iii.  64,68  ;  the  character  repre- 
sentative of  Lamb,  vi.  234. 

Elizabeth,  the  ice  palace  of,  vi.  331. 

EUeray,  Professor  Wilson's  home,  iii. 
474 ;  xii.  474. 

Eloquence    and    rhetoric,    iv.    320 ; 
cause  for  the  declension  of,  327  ;  ^ 
its  real  immortality,  329  ;  its  con- ^ 
nection  with  pulpit  oratory,  361. 

Emendatione  Humani  Inteltectuf, 
De,  a  projected  work  byDeQ.,i. 
105. 

Emmet,  Robert,  ii.  268. 

Encke's  comet,  ix.  220. 

Encyclopaedias  as  promoting  super- 
ficial knowledge,  xii.  434;  their 
tendency  to  subdivision  of  science 
435. 

English  character,  the,  for  reserve^ 
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lii.  41 ;  iv.  172  ;  for  morality,  ix. 
172;  the  reasons  for  its  morality, 
174;  illustrated  by  an  example, 
200;  for  truth,  1:03;  a  practical 
one,  41)1,  612;  .supposed  to  be  ener- 
vated by  etteniinacy,  xii.  273 

English  Diction ariks,  iv.  394. 

Knglish  uisiOHV,  Falsification  of, 
X.  415. 

E>GLisu  Mail  Coach,  The,  i.  517 ; 
couunented  on  by  the  author,  SS-S. 

English  revolution,  the  effect  of  upon 
the  Engli.sh  constitution,  x.  417. 

Eniiiscorthy,  the  affair  of,  ii.  273. 

Enthymeme,  what  is  an  ?  iv.  317  ; 
Facciolati"8  essay  on,  317,  ix  308, 
300. 

Entick's  Dictionary,  refined  words 
in,  iv.  480. 

Epicurean  philosophy,  the,  in  its 
relation  to  Christianity,  vii.  612. 

Epitaphs,  V.  246;  the  use  of  quota- 
tions in,  249  ;  what  the  Latin  style 
should  be,  250  ;  the  application  to 
Christian  cemeteries,  2ol ;  Words- 
worth's essay  on  epitaphs,  251 ;  hu- 
manity an  essential  basis,  252 ;  re- 
pose essential,  253;  the  impropri- 
ety of  despair  in  epitaphs,  257  ;  an 
offence  against  the  law  of  epitaphs, 
257  ;  Wordsworth  and  Lessing  on, 
ix.  593. 

Erl-King's  daughter.  The,  i.  198. 

Errol,  Countess  of,  ii.  372. 

'  Essay  on  Man,"  Pope's,  v.  423,  425, 
523.. 

'  Esse  and  the  Cogitare,  The,'"  Cole- 
ridge's essay  on,  iii.  161 

EssENES,  The,  viii.  52;  as  described 
by  Josephus,  58,  61 ;  their  likeness 
to  Christians,  62 ;  in  communica- 
tiveness and  hospitality,  63  ;  their 
antelucan  worship,  64  ;  their  neg- 
lect of  wedlock,  65  ;  their  peace- 
ful character,  66  ;  their  avoidance 
of  swearing,  67  ;  their  long  life, 
and  contempt  of  death,  68;  the 
absence  of  any  connection  between 
Christ  and  the  Essenes,  69  ;  the 
word  not  found  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, 70;  the  stmnge  silence  of 
Christ's  enemies,  71 ;  the  origin  of 
the  name  and  application  to  Chris- 
tians in  disguise,  77  ;  a  solution  of 
the  problem,  83  ;  the  concealment 
in  their  rites,  87  ;  Josephus  not 
to  be  trusted.  111 ;  projected  from 
the  Galileans,  and  of  a  proselyting 
character,  121 ;  the  successive 
ranks,  125?;  their  habit  of  proph- 
esying, 124 ;  addicted  to  the  study 


of  medicine,  125  ;  their  rejection 
of  oil,  127  ;  as  a  protest  against 
luxury,  128  ;  and  from  reverence 
for  Christ,  129  ;  their  use  of  white 
robes,  13U  ;  their  judicial  machin- 
ery, 131 ;  their  treatment  of  the 
Sabbath,  132  ;  the  identity  of  the 
Essenes  and  Christians  accepted  by 
the  Church  of  Rome,  134  ;  the  di- 
lemma, 136  ;  the  reason  of  the  tri- 
umph of  early  Christianity,  172; 
the  paper  characterized  as  para- 
doxical, 175  ;  the  outrageousness 
of  the  commonly  received  story, 
177 :  a  fiction  of  hatred  against 
('hristianity,  180  ;  really  resulting 
from  the  danger  to  which  Christi- 
anity was  exposed  from  the  Jews, 
189  ;  a  scheme  devised  by  the  Apos- 
tles, 193  ;  reason  for  the  choice  of 
name,  196;  the  subtle  selection  in 
discipleship,  197 ;  could  the  sect, 
if  existing,  have  been  unnoticed 
by  Christ  '.  216 ;  impossible  that 
they  could  have  been  indepen- 
dently contemporaneous  with 
Christianity,  219. 

EssKNEs,  Supplementary  note  on 
THE,  viii.  199. 

Eternity,  on  the  supposed  Script- 
ural EXPRESSION  FOR,  viii.  271. 

Ethics  as  a  field  of  inquiry,  ix.  329, 
LSI. 

Eton  visited  by  DeQ.,  i.  47  ;  compared 
with  other  schools,  329. 

Euripides,  the  most  Wordsworthian 
of  the  Athenian  poets,  iv.  21,  542 ; 
his  style,  279  ;  his  agreement  with 
Woi-dsworth  in  poetic  diction,  577. 

Europe,  Southern,  as  a  field  for 
tourists,  xii.  367. 

Eusebius  on  the  oracles,  viii.  480. 

Evans,  Mrs.,  housekeeper  in  the  De  Q 
family,  ii.  93. 

"  Evenings  at  Home,  The,"  ii.  144 

"  Examiner,  The,"  x.  483 

"Excursion,  The,"  of  Wordsworth 
commented  on,  i.  180  ;  the  tale  of 
Margaret  a  blemish,  iv.  507  ;  the 
narrative  of  the  recluse,  512 ,  de- 
fects in  the  scheme  of  the  poem 
518  ;  not  the  repository  of  Words- 
worth's fame,  521 

Exhibitions,  school,  ii.  451. 

Facciolati,  his  essay  De  En  thyme- 
mate,  iv.  317,  557  ;  ix.  309. 

Fagging,  incidental  miseries  of,  ii 
232. 

Falsification  of  English  Histobt 
X.  415. 
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Falstaff  and  Mrs.  QuickJy,  vi.  513. 

Family,  the  Latin  idea  of  the,  viji. 
239. 

Fanny  of  the  Bath  road,  i.  534. 

Farmer,  Dr.,  vi.  553. 

Farrcrs,  the,  of  Little  Gidding,  iii. 
15  ;  their  conventual  practices,  16  ; 
viii.  153  ;  their  practice  of  book- 
binding, 156  ;  their  scheme  of  per- 
petual worship,  157  ;  a  memoir  of 
the  family,  617. 

Fatal  Marksman,  The,  xi.  411. 

Fate,  as  an  element  in  Greek  trag- 
edy, iv.  12, 13. 

Fathers,  the  Greek  ;  their  rhetorical 
faculty,  iv.  324 ;  their  intellectual 
position,  viii.  470  ;  their  delusions, 
471 ;  their  theories  upon  the  Pa- 
gan oracles,  473  ;  their  mistake  as 
to  the  cessation  of  the  oracles, 
477  ;  and  as  to  the  conflict  between 
Christianity  and  paganism,  485 ; 
their  argument  against  oracles  re- 
futed by  the  continuance  of  Pa- 
ganism, 496 ;  their  reference  of 
the  oracles  to  the  devil,  497  ;  an 
unwarranted  assumption,  502  ;  the 
errors  on  which  they  based  their 
antagonism  to  oracles,  525. 

Faucit,  Helen,  as  Antigone,  iv.  52. 

Faustina,  wife  of  Marcus  Aurelius, 
vii  164;  her  vengeful  spirit  to- 
ward Avidius  Cassius,  177. 

Fehm  Gericht,  the,  ii.  265. 

Female  Infidel,  the,  ii.  153. 

Fiction  never  inwoven  with  fact  in 
ancient  literature,  iv.  160. 

Fielding,  his  libels  on  country  gen- 
tlemen, ii.  401,  402. 

Fields,  J.  T.,  editor  of  De  Q.'s  works, 
i.  p.  iii.  ;  ii.  19. 

Fifth  monarchy  men,  vii.  16. 

Filibustiers  or  fli bustiers,  ii.  352. 

Finlay,  George,  his  work  on  Greece 
under  the  Romans  reviewed,  vii. 
337 ;  his  style  of  intellect,  341 ; 
the  diflRculty  under  which  he  la- 
bored, 342;  denies  that  Christian- 
ity had  been  raised  by  Constantine 
into  the  religion  of  the  State,  355  ; 
throws  away  his  advantages,  360  ; 
his  opinion  of  Mahometan  states- 
manship, 370 ;  his  value  as  a  his- 
torian, 375. 

**  Fire,  Famine,  and  Slaughter,"'  by 
S.  T.  Coleridge,  i.  488. 

Fitzgerald,  Lord  Edward,  ii.  269. 

Flatman,  Mr.,  on  the  death  of  Charles 
ll.,i.66. 

fleas,  a  nuisance  in  modem  Greece, 
zii.  346. 


Flight  of  a  Tartar  Tribe,  xii.  1 , 
origin  of  the  paper,  iv.  164. 

Forgetting,  the  art  of.  ii.  4.59. 

Forks,  silver,  the  introduction  of, 
into  England,  ii.  374. 

For.ster,  John  :  his  "  Life  and  Adven- 
tures of  Gold.^mitb,"  the  restora- 
tion of  a  misapprehended  man,  v. 
337  ;  his  misapprehension  of  Gold- 
smith's age,  343,  346  ;  and  of  his 
social  disadvantages,  351 ;  hi.-*  work 
praised  by  De  Q.,  '61'6  ;  his  exposure 
of  traditionary  calumnies  of  Gold- 
smith, 374. 

Foster,  John,  vi.  348;  his  Essays 
viewed  with  regard  to  their  rhet- 
oric, iv.  342  ;  on  the  vocabulary  of 
Christianity,  v.  603  ;  owes  some- 
thing to  the  fact  that  he  was  a  Dis- 
senter, vi.  348  ;  and  to  his  connec- 
tion with  the  "Eclectic  Heview,"' 
349  ;  his  gloom  and  limitation  of 
knowledge,  350  :  his  mistake  as 
to  the  term  liadical,  351 ;  his  Es- 
says, 352  ;  on  "  Decision  of  Char- 
acter,-' 358  ,  on  the  use  of  techni- 
cally religious  language,  354  ;  his 
oblivion  compared  with  Hazlitfs, 
356. 

Fox,  Charles  James  :  his  opinion  of 
Burke,  v.  210 ;  compared  with 
Burke  by  Schlosscr,  321,  326  ;  his 
literary  attainments,  613  ;  his  atti- 
tude in  the  French  revolution,  x 
507  ;  his  course  on  tfie  Regency 
question,  538  ;  on  the  aristocratic 
side,  560;  his  date  of  the  rise  of 
the  Whig  and  Tory  parties,  572. 

Fox-hunting  among  gentlemen,  ii 
404. 

France,  as  a  title  of  the  English  king, 
ii.  186. 

Francis,  Sir  Philip,  identical  with 
Junius,  iii.  629  ;  the  explanation 
of  his  silence  respecting  his  au- 
thorship, 632-638  ;  calls  upon  Mr. 
Taylor,  640 ;  his  personal  char- 
acteristics, 64  ;  his  reputation  as  a 
rhetorician,  iv.  352  ;  his  relations 
to  the  government,  v.  334 ;  his 
identity  with  Junius  suggested  by 
other  writings,  614. 

Frederick  the  Great,  vi.  423  ;  his  par- 
tiality for  French  literatuie,  494. 

Freemasonry,  viii.  159 ;  the  sim- 
plicity of  its  secret,  169. 

French  and  English  Manners,  xii. 
423 ;  contrasted  in  respect  of  gal- 
lantry, vi.  577:  manners  a  com- 
plex matter,  xii.  424  ;  the  French 
respect  for  others,  425 ;  the  Brit- 
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ish  lack  of  respect,  426 ;  the  gar- 
rulity of  the  French  a  basin  of 
civility,  427 ;  Kelfislmess  of  the 
French  cliaracter,  4L9  ;  Frencli 
gosfippitig  liabita,  430  ;  novels  dis- 
eeminating  manners,  431  ;  relation 
of  master  iind  servant  among  the 
French,  432  ;  vulgarity  of  Freuch 
usages,  433. 

Frencli  drama,  the,  i.  340  ;  v.  560. 

French  invasion  of  Ireland,  ii.  288  ; 
character  of  the  troops,  290  ; 
character  of  the  officers,  291 ;  dis- 
embarkation of  stores  under  peril- 
ou«  circumstances,  292 ;  the  re- 
spect for  property,  296  ;  the  impru- 
dent policy  of  the  enemy,  297 ; 
the  slcill  of  the  French  leaders, 
3U3  ;  surrender  of  the  French 
array,  305. 

French  Revolution  in  its  influence  on 
Wordsworth,  iii.  332  ;  and  on  Kng- 
lish  literature  in  general,  iv.  '259  ; 
as  affecting  tlie  character  of  "  The 
Kcclut^e,""  514;  and  the  general 
tenor  of  "The  Excursion,"  515; 
De  (^.s  opinion  concerning,  517; 
its  effect  on  Dr.  Parr,  v.  215,  270  ; 
its  connectioui  with  Whiggism  in 
England,  278;  the  cause  of  South- 
eys  "Joan  of  Arc/"  vi.  263;  dis- 
cussed by  Kant,  ix.  499,  615  ;  the 
beginning  of  new  history,  x.  411; 
Pitfs  i-elation  toward,  500;  not 
unpopular  with  the  Tories,  501  ; 
compared  with  the  English  Revo- 
lution, 4zl,  617. 

Fricker,  Miss,  maiden  name  of  Mrs. 
Coleridge,  iii.  179. 

"  Friend,  The,"  edited  under  diffi- 
culties by  Coleridge,  iii.  115  ;  how 
managed  by  him,  217  ;  the  disad- 
vantage of  its  publication  in  the 
Lake  district,  495  ;  nicknamed  the 
Delphic  Oracle,  496. 

Frogmore,  a  royal  fete  at,  ii.  224. 

Galba,  his  revolt,  vii.  101 ;  his  ap- 
proach to  Rome,  106  ;  his  retribu- 
tion, 112. 

Galen,  on  breakfasting,  vii.  489. 

Galerius,  vii   627. 

Gaiilseans,  the,  viii.  116. 

Galileo,  in  his  use  of  dialogue,  iv. 
241 ;  the  error  of  the  Romish 
church  respecting,  ix.  125,  128. 

Gallienus,  vii.  225  ;  the  insurrections 
in  his  reign,  228. 

Gallus,  the  first  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  Goths,  vii.  219. 

Gama,  Vasco  da,  vii.  41. 


Gardening,  the  art  of,  v.  239. 

(Jarrick,  farewell  of,  from  the  stage, 
ii.  212. 

Gauden,  Dr.,  the  reputed  author  of 
the  "  Eicon  liasilike,"  iii.  305  ;  hia 
claim  defended  by  Sir  James  >Iack- 
in  tosh,  ix.  345. 

Gauls,  not  barbarian,  xii.  444. 

"  Gebir,"  by  Walter  Savage  Landor, 
iii.  6b  ;  iv.  411  ;  described  by  au 
abstract,  412-418  ;  the  moral  of  it, 
459. 

Generation,  what  is  meant  by  a,  iv. 
552. 

Genius  and  talent  discriminated,  ii. 
223  ;  iii.  64 ;  tendencies  of  men  of, 
vi.  318  ;  comparative  happiness  of, 
323. 

Geology  and  the  mosaic  cosmogony, 
ix.  126. 

George  III.  holds  a  conversation 
with  De  Q.,  ii.  191;  his  acquaint- 
ance with  English  literature,  192  ; 
his  passion  for  the  Tjady  Sarah 
Lennox, 200. 

George  IV.,  meanness  of  the  inaugu- 
ration of,  ii.  212;  scandals  con- 
cerning in  Dr.  Parr's  telling,  v. 
139  ;  his  relation  to  the  Whig  par- 
ty, 588  ;  the  tax  which  he  imposed 
on  his  attendants'  strength,  vii.  605. 

German  empire,  erroneously  con- 
ceived by  Landor,  iv.  439 ;  the 
title  of  Imperator,  440. 

German  in  conversation  with  an 
English  lady,  a,  i.  501. 

German  language,  when  first  used 
in  Germany  by  scholars,  ix.  610. 

Germany,  the  upper  class  in,  ii.  534; 
society  in,  contrasted  with  that  in 
England,  iii.  46  ;  philosophic  re- 
searches in,  ix.  68,  561. 

Gerrald,  Joseph,  v.  218,  275. 

Geta,  vii.  203. 

Ghosts,  viii.  570,  578. 

Gibbon,  on  purpureus,  ii.  423  ;  com- 
pared with  Southey,  iii.  413; 
"  brilliantly "  attacked  by  Dr. 
White,  V.  268 ;  his  work  as  sceni- 
cal  history,  vi.  139 ;  on  the  decline 
of  the  Roman  empire,  vii.  182, 
185  ;  on  the  omnipresence  of  Cae- 
sar, 332  ;  overlooks  the  relation  of 
Greece  to  the  Romans,  375. 

Gibson's  (Bishop)  "  Chronicon  Preci 
osum,"  ix.  160. 

Gilfillan,  Mr.,  on  Shelley,  vi.  294 
316  ;  on  Keats,  318 ;  on  Godwin 
336 ;  on  John  Foster,  348  ;  on  Haz 
litt,  356;  on   Shelley  and  Byron 
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Sillies,  R.  P.  Ix.  288. 

3illiuan,  his  "  Life  of  Coleridge  '*' 
the  deadest  of  things  earthly,  i. 
47d  :  its  weakness  on  the  anecdote 
side,  481  ;  his  relations  to  (Jole- 
ridge  in  the  matter  of  opium,  512  ; 
his  charges  against  De  Q.,  513  ;  re- 
ceives Coleridge  into  his  house,  iii. 
241. 

Sladiators,  in  the  time  of  Marcus 
Aurelius,  vii.  164  ;  of  Rome,  com- 
pared with  Grecian  physical  cul- 
ture, 457  ;  their  shows  affected  by 
Christianity,  607. 

tulASGOW    AtHENJEUM,     SORTILEGE     IN 

BKH.iLF  OF  THE,  viii.  589 ;  De  Q. 
a.sked  to  write  in  the  album  of  the, 
589  ;  the  process  of  diving  for  a 
paper  into  his  bath-tub,  59U  ;  with 
the  final  result  of  a  sheet  of  blank 
paper,  599;  upon  which  he  writes 
a  paper  on  astrology,  600. 

Glasgow,  expense  of  living  in,  i. 
429 ;  the  new  observatory  of,  ix. 
245. 

Glory  of  motion,  the,  i.  517. 

Glovers  in  John  Shakspeare's  times, 
vl.  32. 

Glumdalclitch,  t.  296,  609. 

God,  the  idea  of,  in  any  nation  de- 
termining its  character,  viii.  19  ; 
as  apprehended  by  a  philosophic 
theist,  23  ;  by  paganism,  24 ;  the 
contrast  of  the  Christian  and  pa- 
gan conception,  27  ;  the  birth  and 
death  of,  in  the  pagan  pantlieon, 
29  ;  the  secret  enmity  between  God 
and  man  in  the  pagan  belief,  31. 

Godfrey,  Sir  Edmondbury,  the  mur- 
der of,  xi.  553. 

fioi>wiN,  Willi A.M,  vi.  336  ;  differing 
editions  of  his  "  PoliticalJustice," 
ii.  399;  iii  51;  the  husband  of 
Mrs.  Wolstonecraft,  52;  h;.,  con- 
nection with  public  opinion,  53; 
as  a  novelist  and  political  philoso- 
pher, vi.  336  ;  the  quarto  and  oc- 
tavo editions  of  "  Political  Jus- 
tice,'' 337  ;  his  "  Caleb  Williams  "' 
analyzed  and  laughed  at,  338  ;  not 
to  French  or  German  taste,  343 ; 
its  inferiority  as  a  work  of  art, 
344 ;  Mr.  Giltillan's  criticisms, 
345;  his  speculations  of  justice, 
vii.  439. 

tOETHE,  vi.  408  ;  his  patriotism  and 
Coleridge's  compared,  iii.  259  ;  the 
claiijs  which  '\e  has  upon  uotice, 
Ti.  408  '-hr  u').-eAa^y  of  hi-  'ntlu- 
ence  in  Jeivaij  i'K  bis  'Dirth, 
410;   the    u.v   k*   .t.     .•■  L     411; 


the  society  th(re,  412;  the  resem- 
blance of  Fratkfort  to  an  English 
catliedral  city,  413;  his  parents, 
414  ;  the  effect  upon  him  of  the 
earthquake  at  Lisbon,  417  ;  the  re- 
sultant skepticism,  419  ;  his  stud- 
ies, 420  ;  coronation  of  the  king  of 
the  Romans,  421  :  his  remem- 
brances of  Frederick  the  Great, 
423  ;  the  presence  of  French  allied 
troops,  424  ;  his  father's  hatred  of 
them,  426;  his  connection  with 
Margaret,  428  ;  begins  his  career 
as  an  author,  429 ;  his  first  con- 
nection with  the  court,  430  ;  his 
service  with  the  Duke  of  Weimar, 
433  ;  a  long  connection.  434  ;  close 
of  his  life,  435 ;  his  •*  Wilhelm 
Meister,''  436  ;  his  dramatic  works, 
437  ;  his  "  Faust,"  438  ;  his  "  Her- 
mann and  Dorothea,''  439;  his 
moral  temperament,  440;  his  in- 
tellectual position,  441. 

Goethe  as  reflected  in  his  novel  of 
"  Wilhelm  Meister,"  vi.  443 

Gold,  as  a  standard  of  value,  x.  268  ; 
the  abundance  of,  as  affecting  its 
value,  313;  what  ultimately  deter- 
mines its  value  ?  316  ;  the  source 
of  supply  in  England  before  the 
California  discoveries,  320 ;  the 
discovery  of,  productive  of  illu- 
sions, 323  ;  the  danger  to  gold  of 
excess,  329;  possible  expansions 
in  the  use  of,  331 ;  the  hoarders 
of,  332 ;  cannot  create  a  demand 
for  itself,  334  ;  the  depression  in 
the  value  of,  337 ;  the  use  of  in 
ornaments  by  Hindoo  women,  338; 
compared  with  silver  in  orna- 
mental work,  344  ;  the  final  effect 
of  its  depreciation,  345. 

Goldsmith,  Oliver,  v.  337 ;  the 
fluctuations  of  his  life,  338;  mis- 
judged by  others,  339;  his  life 
struggle,  340 ;  his  immunities, 
341 ;  his  resources,  342 ;  his  ad- 
vant;ige  in  being  I'estricted  in  his 
audience,  349  ;  and  in  his  political 
surroundings,  350 ;  his  lease  to 
the  Griffiths,  356  ;  his  ignorance  of 
his  own  aptitude  for  literature, 
358  ;  his  age  compared  with  Addi- 
son's, 360  ;  and  with  De  Quincey's, 
362 ;  his  conventional  reputation 
as  an  inspired  idiot,  374  ;  his  real 
character,  376. 

Gombroon,  De  Q.'s  kingdom  of,  ii.  98. 

Goidian,vii.  212. 

Gordon,  Mrs.,  accourt  of  De  Q.  in 
the  life  of  Professor  Wilsoa,  ii.  11, 
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Qordon,  Thomas,  on  the  Greek  Rev- 
olution, xii.  276;  hid  trainiu;;, 
277  ;  his  exploits  in  Greece,  278  ;  u 
Grecian  citizen,  282;  ou  the  con- 
dition of  Turkey,  289 ;  on  the 
degradation  of  Greece,  292. 

Gorey  in  the  Irish  Rebellion ,  ii. 
277. 

Goths,  first  appearance  of  the,  in 
conflict  with  Rome,  vii.  217  ;  their 
position  as  regards  Rome,  223 ; 
their  overwhelming  defeat,  230  ; 
their  reappearance,  231  ;  the  sav- 
iors of  Italy,  322;  not  barbarians, 
630. 

Gottsched,  vi.  486,  489. 

Gough,  Mr.,  a  traveller  who  perished 
on  Helvellyn,  iii.  455. 

Graces,  the  vision  of  the,  i.  279-288. 

Grahame,  author  of  "  The  Sabbath,"' 
iii.  460  ;  his  suggestion  as  to  way- 
side crosses,  461. 

Grammar  school,  what  constitutes 
a,  i.324;  ii.  172. 

Grant,  Mrs.,  of  Laggan,  met  by  De 
Q  ,  iii.  54  ;  her  criticism  of  Words- 
worth, 65  ;  her  "  American  Lady," 
58. 

Grasmere,  a  cottage  in  the  valley  of, 
occupied  by  l)c  Q.,  i.  96,  594 ;  spir- 
itually visited  by  De  Q.  before  his 
hodily  presence,  iii.  261 ;  recollec- 
tions of,  425  ;  De  Q.'s  cottage  in, 
481,  574. 

Grassini,  the  opera  singer,  i.  75, 
593. 

Gray -8  Elegy  in  Greek,  i.  504. 

Greece,  ancient,  the  limits  of  the 
history  of,  iv.  81  ;  the  civilization 
centering  in,  226;  relation  of  to 
Persia,  227  ;  to  Asia,  228 ;  first 
conscious  of  its  unity  through  the 
inroad  of  Asia,  285  ;  the  birthplace 
of  rhetoric,  321 ;  as  related  to  the 
Roman  Empire,  vii.  341 ;  its  later 
history  of  subordinate  interest  to 
historians,  342 ;  its  connection 
with  Constantinople,  343  ;  its  pe- 
riod of  greatest  refinement,  433 ; 
the  superstitious  reserve  of,  467  ; 
its  credulity  respecting  oracles, 
viii.  503  ;  houses  in  compared  with 
those  of  Rome,  516 ;  its  banks, 
517  ;  size  of  the  people,  xii.  375. 

&REECE,  MODERN,  xii.  339  ;  its  hatred 
of  the  Turk,  283  ;  helped  by  the 
decay  of  its  enemy,  285  ;  the  be- 
ginning of  its  revolt,  291 ;  the 
degradation  of  the  country,  292; 
how  a  spirit  of  independence  was 
kept  alive ,  293 ;  the  society  of  the 


Iletaeria,  296  ;  intrigues  with  Rus- 
sia, 2  7  ;  inoculated  with  the  spirit 
of  resistance,  301 ;  the  affair  ol 
1820,  3(J2,  opening  of  the  war, 
307  ;  the  enlargement  of  the  insur- 
rection, 318;  success  of  the  Greek 
marine,  322  ;  the  war  a  romantic 
one,  323  ;  the  nui.sances  of  modera 
Greece,  339  ;  robbery,  witl^  its  an- 
tiquity, 34  ;  fleas,  ;,46  ;  dogs,  347  ; 
the  attractions,  364  ;  the  people  as 
repret^entative  of  ancient  Greeks, 
370;  the  true-blooded  population 
found  in  the  islands,  374  ;  stature 
of  modern  and  ancient  Greeks, 
375 ;  swarthiness  and  leanness, 
383  ;  the  scenery,  384 ;  monuments 
of  the  antique,  386  ;  mixed  monu- 
ments and  Felasgic  remains,  388. 

Greece,  the  Revolution  of,  xii.  272. 

Greece  under  the  Romans,  vii.  337  ; 
a  subject  overlooked  by  Gibbon, 
375. 

Greek,  De  Q.'s  knowledge  of,  i.  18, 
325  :  the  condition  of  the  study  of, 
in  England,  326,  503 :  the  study 
of,  carried  on  by  Lady  Carbery 
and  De  Q.,  ii.  443;  oratory,  572; 
the  most  plastic  of  languages, 
573;  the  rarest  of  all  accomp.ish 
monts,  584  ;  tragedy,  585;  its  rep 
utation  with  modern  readers,  iv. 
26  ;  the  change  of  attitude  toward 
it,  28,  29  ;  the  fixiition  of  the  Ian 
guage,  139 ;  compared  with  the 
Hebrew,  379 ;  not  arrogantly  re 
garded  by  the  Greeks,  380 ;  the 
difficulty  of  the  language,  v.  62 ; 
its  agency  in  the  dissemination  ol 
the  Scriptures,  viii.  274. 

Greek  Street,  Soho,  De  Q.'s  early 
residence  in  London,  i.  33,  273, 
430. 

Greek  tragedy,  theory  of,  iv.  1 ;  its  , 
picture  of  life  within  life,  5  ;  the 
elevation  of  the  scale  upon  which 
it  w'as  performed.  5 ;  vastness  ol 
the  theatres,  6  ;  not  a  development  ^ 
of  human  character  or  passion,  8; 
but  a  presentation  of  situations, 
10  ;  its  selection  of  past  subjects, 
11;  its  hostility  to  action,  12;  its 
use  of  fate,  12,  13  ;  and  of  fable, 
13  :  the  apparent  exception  of  JEs- 
chylus,  15 ;  character  of  the  Dia- 
logue, 17;  not  progressive,  but  re- 
trospective, 18 ;  character  of  the 
chorus,  22 ;  compared  with  the 
Italian  opera,  35  ;  defunct  before 
literary  age,  217;  style  in,  279; 
portraiture  of  womau,  vi.  76 ;  itf 
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conserTation  of  moral  force,  vii. 
454. 

3reen.  George  and  Snrah,  and  their 
calamity,  iii.  431-453. 

3reeu,  Sarah,  a  nurse  in  Words- 
worth's family,  iii.  453,  578  ;  suf- 
fers Kate  Wordsworth  to  eat  car- 
rot?, 579. 

Greene,  Bishop,  in  his  controversy 
with  Bentley,  v.  47. 

Sreeahay,  De  Q"s  home,  i.  308;  ii. 
60,  74  ;  the  place  sold,  170 ;  its 
name  explained,  420. 

Greta  llall,  Southeys  home,  iii.  391, 
411. 

Griffiths,  Dr.  and  Mrs.,  the  heirs  of 
Goldsmith,  t.  356. 

Grotius,  reviewed  by  a  school-boy,  i. 
330  ;  on  the  right  of  subjects  to  re- 
sist, ix.  472  ;  his  reputation  declin- 
ing, GU5. 

Grub  Street,  v.  355. 

Guardianship  as  a  trust,  i.  295. 

Guinea,  change  in  value  of  the,  vi. 
36,  576. 

Guizot,  i.  340. 

"  Gulliver's  Travels,"  not  tedious, 
V.  295. 

Hadrian,  his  bareheadedness,  vii. 
131 ;  imitation  his  great  principle 
of  action,  132 ;  hi»  remarkable 
memory  and  the  political  use 
which  he  made  of  it,  133  ;  ingra- 
tiates himself  with  the  anny,  134  ; 
frowns  upon  luxury,  135:  his  re- 
form of  the  army,  137  ;  restores 
the  old  discipline,  139 ;  adopts 
.^lius  Verus,  143  ;  whose  beauty 
determines  his  choice,  144  ;  raises 
monuments  to  his  memory,  148  ; 
gives  the  succession  to  the  son  of 
Verus,  148  ;  the  first  overt  act  of 
weakness  in  the  Roman  empire  in 
his  reign,  186  ;  his  consultation  of 
the  oracle,  viii.  478. 

Hailstone  chorus  in  Handel's  "  Israel 
in  Egypt,'"  i.  252. 

Hal  ley,  deciphers  an  Arabic  MS.,  vii. 
364. 

H.imilton,  I^ady,  iii.  240. 

Hamilton,  Sia  vViluam,  ix.  264  ;  the 
difficulties  under  which  the  papers 
were  written,  2'55  ;  the  extent  of 
his  reading,  271 :  introduced  to 
De  Q.  by  Wilson,  272  :  his  freedom 
from  ostentation,  273  ;  his  reputa- 
tion ai»  the  modern  Magliabecchi, 
274  :  f<omething  more  than  a  mere 
linguist,  277  ;  a  polyhistor  rather 
tlum  a  philMopher,  278 ;  liis  readi- 


ness to  meet  applications,  279  ;  did 
he  favor  or  promote  civilization, 
288  ;  his  athletic  powers,  289  ;  his 
laurels  in  the  fiel#of  logic,  293; 
his  discoveries,  307  ;  his  innova- 
tions, 308 ;  on  the  Enthymeme, 
309  ;  a  comprehensive  treatise  on 
logic  by  H.  demanded,  310. 

Hamlet,  with  its  mimetic  play,  iv. 
6,9. 

Handwriting,  worst  among  the 
French,  iv.  249. 

Hannibal,  and  his  vow,  vi.  95 ;  com- 
pared with  Milton,  93. 

Harriott's  "  Struggles  through  Life  " 
referred  to,  i.  94. 

Hartley  accepted  and  then  rejected 
by  Coleridge,  iii.  170. 

Hartmann,  "  Die  Hebraerinam  Putz- 
tische  und  als  Braut,"  vii.  526 ; 
reduced  to  readable  dimensions, 
528. 

Hatfield.     See  Hope. 

Hathaway,  Anne,  Shakspeare's  wife, 
vi.  46  ;  beguiles  Shakspeare,  54. 

Hawkins,  Letitia  Matilda,  vi.  548 ; 
her  literary  associates,  549  ;  her 
English  criticized,  565 ;  her 
brother's  verses,  566. 

Hawkshead,  Wordsworth's  school 
home,  iii.  308. 

Haydon,  Benjamin,  the  painter,  in- 
troduces Wordsworth  into  a  pic- 
ture, iii.  283  ;  his  services  for  the 
Elgin  marbles,  vi.  99  ;  is  foolishly 
angry  at  the  neglect  of  his  pictures, 
584." 

Hayti,  the  King  of,  xi.  497. 

IIazlitt,  William,  vi.  356 :  his  "  Liber 
Amoris,''  iii.  120  ;  his  love  affairs, 
121 ;  discussed  by  De  Q.  and  Lamb, 
123  :  his  criticism  on  Wordsworth's 
choice  of  subjects,  iv.  502  :  not  a 
great  thinker,  vi.  251 :  his  limited 
reading,  252  ;  not  eloquent,  253  ; 
Lamb's  admiration  of  him,  254 ; 
his  habit  of  trite  quotation,  260 ; 
his  oblivion  compared  with  Fos- 
ter's, vi.  356  ;  his  dissent  from  Dis- 
senters, 357 ;  his  position  as  an 
Ishmaelite,  358 ;  compared  with 
Rousseau,  359 ;  his  restlessness, 
36u  ;  his  love  affair,  361  ;  his  life 
of  Napoleon,  363  ;  his  wilful  ob- 
stinacy, 364;  his  anecdote  of  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland  and  the 
black,  365  ;  as  a  lecturer,  369  :  his 
writings,  370  ;  his  la^t  days,  371. 

Headdresses  among  Hebrew  women, 
vii.  551 

Health,  as  a  question  of  casoistt; 
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ix.  177  ;  the  relations  of  health  to 
moral  sanity,  178  ;  the  elementary 
forces  which  support  health,  185  ; 
is  the  neglcfl^ of  health  a  crime? 
186  ;  its  effect  upon  the  fulfilment 
of  duty,  187. 

Hearne,  Thomas,  ii.  899 

Hebrew,  the  unsatisfactoriness  of 
the  language,  ii.  469 ;  compared 
with  the  Greek,  iv.  379  ;  its  strange- 
ness under  German  pronunciation, 
493. 

Hebrew  Lady,  toilette  of  tue,  vii. 
525. 

Hegel,  unread,  iv.  411,  566. 

Heliogabalus,  vii.  205. 

Hellenistic  Hetseria,  the,  ii.  265. 

Hen  aud  ('hickens,  the,  in  Birming- 
ham, ii.  311. 

Henderson,  John,  vi.  444,  612. 

Henley,  orator,  vi.  136. 

Heracleidte,  the,  iv.  18, 541. 

Heraclius,  vii.  361,365. 

Herbert,  George,  ii.  139 ;  his  "  Love 
Unknown,"  336. 

Herder,  ix  354  ;  on  authorship  as  a 
trade,  5  ;  called  the  German  Plato, 
354 ;  more  properly  the  German 
Coleridge,  355 ;  Mailer's  life  of, 
356  ;  the  delicacy  of  his  nervous 
system,  357 ;  the  felicity  of  his 
domestic  life,  358  ;  his  weariness 
of  daily  life  helped  by  change  of 
scene,  359 ;  his  last  illness,  360  ; 
his  death,  362  ;  his  friendship  for 
Richter,  363 ;  what  Richter  says  of 
him,  365;  his  relations  to  Kant, 
368  ;  his  desire  for  more  time,  585, 
588;  his  immense  plans,  586. 

Herodotus,  Philosophy  of,  vii.  877. 

Herodotus,  the  natural  romance  of, 
ii.  444  ;  the  first  respectable  artist 
in  prose,  iv.  223  ;  likened  to  Frois- 
sart,  224 ;  compared  with  Thucy- 
dides,  224-226  ;  his  Grecian  audi- 
ence, 228  ;  his  report  of  foreign 
lands,  229  ;  of  the  struggle  between 
Greece  and  Persia,  230  ,  his  im- 
mense position  in  Grecian  history, 
231 ;  his  place  in  universal  litera- 
ture, vii.  877 ;  an  encyclopasdist 
rather  than  historian,  378 ;  the 
historic  changes  of  his  time,  879  ; 
the  range  of  his  personal  investi- 
gations, 380  ;  the  mistakes  as  to  his 
proper  place  in  literature,  381 ;  the 
Father  of  Prose,  382  ;  his  history 
more  properly  researches,  385  ;  the 
amusement  offered  by  his  work, 
386  ;  the  best  collection  of  Pagan 
stories  ti)  be  found  in  hia  writings, 


888;  a  thesaurus  fabulorum,  389; 
the  book  for  a  desert  i.sland,  3f»0  • 
the  universality  of  his  accomplish- 
ments, 391 ;  as  a  traveller,  392  ;  aif 
a  historian  and  geographer,  393  j 
his  work  confirmed  by  Major  Ren- 
nell,  394  ;  his  accuracy  and  con- 
scientiousness, 395 ;  the  gradual 
vindication  of  his  character,  393 ; 
his  theory  of  the  earths  relation 
to  the  solar  system,  399  ;  his  treat- 
ment of  the  river  Danube  as  paral 
lei  to  the  Nile,  404  ;  his  Libya  or 
Africa,  411 ;  his  rejection  of  the 
circumnavigation  of  Africa,  418 ; 
on  the  geographical  akt6  of  Greece, 
427  ;  his  chronology,  427  ;  ranks 
with  Homer,  430. 

Herod  the  Great,  viii.  117,  227. 

Herschels,  the  sidereal  system  of  the, 
ix.  237. 

Hetaeria  of  Greece,  the,  xii.  296 ; 
various  degrees  in,  298;  its  mys- 
tery, 299;  its  relations  with  All 
Pacha,  305. 

lleyne,  report  of,  on  English  text 
books,  V.  228 ;  his  scholarship, 
599. 

Hill,  Rowland,  and  Shelley,  vi.  301. 

Hindoo  words  in  English  dress,  It. 
492,  575  ;  religion,  viii.  11. 

History,  treated  as  an  old  almanac, 
vi.  135  ;  should  be  studied  in  the 
several  ways  in  which  it  is  written, 
138;  the  study  of,  the  study  of 
human  nature,  140  ;  its  essential 
diversity,  141  ;  and  individuality, 
142 ;  the  study  dignified  by  the 
comparison  of  parallels,  144:  the 
connection  of  prophecy  and  his- 
tory, 144  ;  the  transition  from  an- 
cient to  modern,  147  ;  the  facts  of 
ancient  history  exhausted,  vii.  387  ; 
but  the  new  readings  of  such  facts 
inexhaustible,  838 ;  the  primary 
facts  also  rediscovered  as  in  Rome 
and  Egypt,  840  ;  its  beginning  in 
the  time  of  Cyrus,  398. 

llobbes  succeeds  in  not  being  mur 
dered,  xi.  547. 

Homer,  likened  to  the  Nile,  iv.  60 , 
was  Homer  possible  ?  63  ;  Wolf's 
theory  respecting  his  personality, 
64  ;  taken  up  by  Bontley,  67  ;  and 
by  Wood,  69  ;  by  Herder,  70  ;  by 
Wolf,  70  ;  and  by  Nitzsch,  71  ;  how 
originally  published,  75  :  the  lacfe 
of  a  critical  oversight,  76  ;  danger 
of  extinction  as  a  whole,  78  ;  th« 
danger  arrested  by  Solon,  Pisis- 
tratus,  aud  llippaxchus,  80  ;  iudef 
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taitely  criticized,  83  ;  dividecl  into 
3ountless  Homers,  S8  ;  the  name 
speculated  upon,  89  ;  his  nativity, 
93  ;  probably  in  Crete,  94  ;  could 
he  write  ?  102  ;  his  time,  with  ref- 
erence to  Plsistratus,  illustrated 
by  the  analogy  of  Chaucer,  140- 
146  ;  the  metre,  149 ;  always  rec- 
ognizable, 150 ,  the  repetition  of 
formulae,  152  ;  compared  with  Vir- 
gil and  Milton  in  Dry  den's  epigram, 
403  ;  his  date  considered,  548  ;  his 
treatment  of  Hector's  funeral  rites, 
T.  253 ;  as  understood  by  Pope, 
448  ;  his  supposed  happiness  as  a 
man  of  genius,  vi.  327  ;  his  follow- 
ing of  commentators,  580  ;  John- 
Bon-s  notion  of  his  inventive  power, 
vii.  386  ;  the  great  master  of  trau 
miatic  surgery ,  ix.  290  ;  on  heroism, 
380  ;  illustrated  by  experience  with 
dogs  in  modern  Greece,  xii.  353, 
361. 

Homer  and  the  HoMERiD.aB,  iv.  60. 

Homerida;,  the,  iv.  137. 

Hope,  the  Hon.  Augustus,  a  swindler, 
iii.  198  ;  wrongs  a  girl  of  Butter- 
mere,  in.  200  ;  is  tried  for  forgery, 
201 ;  avoids  Coleridge,  202  ;  proves 
to  be  a  man  named  Hatfield,  202. 

Horace,  and  Pope,  v.  530 ;  and  Lu- 
cretius, vi.  319. 

Horses  at  Westport,  ii.  389. 

Horaley,  Bishop,  incurs  Dr.  Parr's 
enmity,  v.  157  ;  his  ability,  158  ; 
his  superiority  to  Dr.  Parr,  159. 

Hospitality  toward  criminals,  ix. 
191. 

Hotels,  monster,  ii.  311. 

Hounslow  Heath,  and  the  murder 
committed  there,  i.  52,  591. 

HoosEiiOLD  Wreck,  The,  xi.  232. 

Howe, Earl,  visited  by  De  Q.,  ii.  219  ; 
his  daughter's  melancholy  death, 
220. 

Howship,  Mr.,  on  a  beautiful  ulcer, 
xii.  534. 

Hue,  M.,  the  French  missionary  and 
traveller  in  China,  xii.  223. 

Hudibras,  inevitable  in  some  form, 
vi.  124. 

Humbert,  General,  his  character  as 
drawn  by  Dr.  Stock,  ii.  292. 

Hume,  David,  attacked  by  Bishop 
Hurd,  V.  261 ;  his  falsification  of 
history,  x.  432. 

Hume's  Argument  aoainst  Mira- 
cles, ON,  viii.  291 ;  defined,  291  ; 
its  covert  limitations,  292 ;  his 
supposed  case,  295  ;  the  argument 
as  affected  by  a  classification  of 


miracles,  299  ;  recapitulation,  306  ; 
the  argument  as  affected  by  the 
purpose,  307  ;  as  affected  by  mat- 
ters of  fact,  309  ;  as  affected  by  the 
particular  worker  of  the  miracles, 
313  ;  general  recapitulation,  315. 

Humor  and  pathos,  interrelation  of, 
vi.  512. 

Hunter,  John,  compared  with  Cuvier, 
i.  494. 

Hurd,  Bishop,  attacked  by  Dr.  Parr, 
V.  258 ;  his  treatment  of  Hume 
and  Lowth,  261 ;  his  scholarship, 
593. 

Hutchinson,  Lord,  criticized  by  Cole- 
ridge, i.  494. 

Hutchinson,  Mary,  afterwards  Mrs. 
Wordsworth,  iii.  344. 

Hutchinson,  Miss,  labors  of  in  Cole 
ridge's  behalf,  iii.  114. 

Hydra,  in  the  Grecian  archipelago 
xii.  319 ;  its  peculiar  advantai'ea 
320. 

Hyperion  of  John  Keats,  the,  its 
Grecian  spirit  considered,  iv.  462. 

Hypothesis,  what  it  is,  iii.  665. 

Iambics  in  Greek  Tragedy,  iv.  22, 
5^2. 

Idolatry,  the  true  evil  of,  iv,  429 ; 
the  false  plea  of  Josephus  for,  viii 
101. 

Ignore  ruled  out  of  English  use  and 
called  back,  v.  128,  584. 

Ilgen  on  the  personality  of  Homer, 
IV.  88. 

Iliad,  The,  discussion  as  to  its  ori- 
gin, iv.  64-71 ;  its  local  basis,  72; 
its  chronology,  73  ;  its  subject, 
103 ;  probably  an  Achilleis  at  the 
outset,  104  ;  its  integrity,  105  ;  its 
incoherences,  106;  the  duel  be- 
tween Paris  and  Menelaus,  108  ; 
other  contradictions.  111 ;  its  time, 
114  ;  its  name,  116 ;  given  by  Pl- 
sistratus, 117  :  patronized  by  Solon 
and  Lycurgus,  119 ;  Diomedes' 
story  of  the  gathering  of  the  Ho- 
meric books,  122  ;  the  service  per- 
formed by  Solon,  125  ;  and  by  Pl- 
sistratus, 128  ;  arguments  for  its 
integrity  drawn  from  its  style, 
138 ;  its  diction,  146 ;  its  metre, 
149 ;  its  formulae,  152 ;  the  ideal- 
ity of  Achilles,  153 ;  the  Ionic 
form  of  language,  l.,6  ;  the  omis- 
sion of  reference  to  Athens,  157/ 
its  circumstantiality,  158  ;  its  fre«^ 
dom  from  anachronisms,  162  ;  the 
nexus  of  its  subordinate  parts 
163 ;  its  method  of  recitation,  1G4 ; 
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summary  of  the  arguments  in  the 
domination  of  Achilles,  165  ;  par- 
odies oil.  161) ;  its  mode  of  publica- 
tion, 'SOi  ;  the  moral  of  it.  457. 

[mmortality  of  tlie  noul,  i.  438. 

Impirator,  the  title  of,  iv.  440,  570. 

Implicit,  the  history  of  the  word,  iv. 
895-399. 

Jmprobits,  the  leading  idea  of,  iii. 
41. 

Incendiaries,  fame  of,  v.  291. 

Incognito,  The  ;  oa  Count  Fitz- 
IIUM,  xi.  444. 

Index  cxpurgatoriua,  viii.  321. 

India,  a  topic  in  the  DcQ.  family,  ii. 
493  ;  the  length  of  the  old  dynas- 
ties, 495  ;  under  Lord  Mornington, 
vi.  223  ;  great  gatherings  in,  vii. 
58  ;  its  ancient  boundaries  defined, 
632. 

Indian  summer,  v.  585. 

Individuality  and  society,  xii.  465. 

Infant  burial  societies,  vi.  274. 

Infantine  beauty  a  vanishing  thing, 
i.  191. 

Inns  and  their  improvement,  ii.  329. 

Inspiration,  viii.  343  ;  the  argument 
from  the  continuity  of  Scripture, 
345 ;  the  question  of  verbal  in- 
spiration, 347 ;  the  passage  on 
vi^hich  the  claim  rests,  examined, 
348  ;  the  successive  inspiration  of 
translators  requisite,  350  ;  impos- 
sibility that  any  truth  of  God  de- 
livered in  language  can  perish,  361 ; 
not  applied  to  Scriptural  chronol- 
ogy, ix.  118. 

Insurance,  Life,as  affected  by  opium, 
i.  470. 

Inter,  in  composition  of  words,  x. 
584. 

Interest  an  index  to  profits,  x.  179. 

Introduction  to  the  world  of  strife, 
ii.  58. 

Intuition  of  human  nature  essential 
i  to  a  philosopher,  i.  17. 

Intuitive  and  discursive  acts  of  the 
<!  mind  discriminated,  iv.  333. 

Ionic  forms  of  language  and  of  life 
in  the  Homeric  discussion,  iv.  103, 
156. 

Ireland  and  Great  Britain,  ratifica- 
tion of  the  union  of,  ii.  251 ;  the 
spectacle,  254-259. 

Ireland,  the  scenery  of ,  ii.  259  ;  the 
position  of  the  rural  nobility,  260  ; 
1-lie  popular  insurrections  in,  in 
1798,  262  ;  the  local  administration 
of,  236 ;  Roman  Catholics  and 
Protestants  in,  287;  invasion  of, 
by    the    French,    288;    the    Con 


naught  rebels,  300;  the  violence 
of  the  royal  army,  301 ;  her  pau- 
perism, x.  109,  600. 

Ireland  forgeries,  the,  vi.  521. 

Irish  history  and  character,  ii.  261. 

Irving,  Edward,  a  great  orator,  iii. 
602  ;  his  craving  for  applause,  604  ; 
the  subsidence  of  popular  enthu- 
siasm, 605 ;  the  ruin  of  his  genius, 
606. 

Irving,  Washington,  the  "  Alham- 
bra  ■'  of,  vii.  387. 

Ismaeloft",  M.  de,  Russian  ambassador 
to  China,  xii.  230. 

Isocrates  as  a  dumb-bell,  iv.  270; 
remarked  upon  by  Gibbon,  272, 
555  ;  his  acquaintance  with  ofHcerd 
and  savans,  554. 

Italics,  use  of  in  Bible,  iv.  487  ;  too 
much  emphasis  once  laid  on  them, 
674. 

Jackson,  Dr.  Cyril,  head  of  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  ii.  518  ;  his  sur- 
roundings, V.  21 ;  his  treatment  of 
DeQ.,  522,  523  ;  compared  with  Dr. 
Parr,  v.  193,  194. 

Jacob,  William,  on  proportion  of 
capital  to  rent,  x.  121,  603. 

Jacobinism,  natural  to  the  heart  of 
man,  iii.  35. 

Jacobs,  Mr.,  on  literary  sensitive- 
ness, ix.  553. 

Jaffa  massacre,  the  case  of  the,  ix. 
137. 

James,  G.  P.  R.  ;  his  life  of  Charle- 
magne reviewed,  vi.  135. 

Janus,  a  double,  in  Milton,  criticized 
by  Landor, iv.  477. 

Jeffrey,  Lord,  criticism  by  on  a  poem 
of  Wordsworth,  iii.  316. 

Jews,  De  <<i.'s  early  connection  with 
as  money  lenders,  i.  45,  276  ;  pu- 
rity of  the  Jewish  blood,  xii. 
372. 

Joan  of  Arc,  vi.  178 ;  compared 
with  King  David,  178 ;  her  birth 
and  home,  184 ;  its  national  re- 
lations, 185 ;  the  preparation  for 
her  appearance  in  the  history  of 
France,  187 ;  her  education  in 
spiritual  forces,  189  ;  a  shepherd- 
ess, 192  ;  her  title  of  La  Pucelle, 
194 ;  her  detection  of  the  dauphin 
195 ;  Southey's  representation, 
197  ;  her  reveries,  198  ;  her  life  of 
action,  199;  the  great  result  ol 
her  mission,  200 ;  her  womanly 
generosity,  201 ;  her  wish  to  re- 
turn to  Domr^my,  202 ;  her  trial 
before    the    bishop  of   Beauvais 
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203  ,•  the  conduct  of  the  trial,  204  ; 
her  homesickness,  2()5;  her  loyalty 
to  truth,  206  ;  her  nobility  of  suf- 
fering, 207;  her  martyrdom ,  208  ; 
her  recantation  charged,  210  ;  and 
denied,  211 ;  the  poem,  so  called, 
of  Soufhey,  262 ;  caused  by  the 
French  He  volution,  263 ;  her  real 
relation  to  that  event,  264 ;  the 
name  D'Arc,  594 ;  the  later  Eng- 
lish treatment  of,  600. 

Jocosta,  in  the  story  of  (Edipus,  vii. 
567. 

Johnson,  Samuel:  his  caprices  in 
literature,  ii.  400;  his  conversa- 
tional powers,  iii.  46;  his  error 
with  regard  to  the  English  dra- 
matic age,  iv.  1 ;  his  criticism  on 
Donne,  331 ;  the  defects  of  his  style, 
365 ;  the  formation  of  his  sen- 
tences, 561 ;  Dr.  Parr"s  connection 
with  him,  v.  197  ;  his  scholarship, 
199  ;  his  conversational  power  com- 
pared with  Burke's,  589  ;  on  "  Par- 
adise Lost,-' Y.  309,310;  his  mis- 
representation of  the  "  Dunciad,'' 
319  ;  his  calumnies  against  Milton, 
vi.  90, 104  ;  his  criticism  of  "  Para- 
dise Lost.'* 97  ;  his  insolence  toward 
Milton,  113  ;  his  indolence  ques- 
tioned, 322 ;  mentioned  by  Miss 
Hawkins,  549,  552  ;  his  ciiticism 
as  affecting  Milton's  position,  588  ; 
his  habits,  606 ;  his  extravagant 
opinion  respecting  Homer,  vii. 
386  ;  his  habits  at  dinner,  51o  ;  on 
French  literature,  ix.  64 ;  com- 
pared with  Lessing,  371 ;  his  con- 
versational power  compared  with 
Burke's,  xii.  397  ;  his  lack  of  a 
power  of  vaticination,  401 ;  his  ab- 
sence of  sympathy,  402  ;  his  lack 
of  study,  403. 

Johnstone,  John,  biographer  of  Dr. 
Parr,  v.  155,  186,  192,  193,  199 ; 
counselled  as  to  a  new  edition  of 
Parr's  worKS,  284. 

John  the  Baptist,  ii.  435,  436  ;  viii. 
221. 

Jones,  Inigo,  v.  346,  615. 

Jones,  Sir  William  ;  his  personal  dis- 
like of  Augustus,  vii.  65. 

Jonson,  Ben,  on  Shakspeare,  vi.  20. 

Joppa, ix.  138. 

Jordan,  Mrs.,  iii.  593. 

Josephus,  on  the  Essenes,  viii.  58  ; 
was  he  a  Christian  ?  59 ;  really  a 
pagan,  60  ;  the  interest  attaching 
to  Dis  history,  84  ;  an  unprincipled 
man,  85  ;  the  contradiction  in  his 
usumptioQs,    86 ;     his     position 


among  the  Essenes,  87  ;  his  char- 
acter, 88 ;  his  isolated  position, 
89  ;  the  distrust  felt  toward  him 
by  the  Romans,  90 ;  the  use  to 
which  they  put  him,  91  ;  his  hab- 
itual mendacity,  92 ;  his  imitation 
of  Roman  models,  93  ;  his  attitude 
toward  Jerusalem,  94 ;  his  pre- 
tended dream  respecting  Vespasian, 
95  ;  the  absence  of  any  reference 
to  the  prophetic  doctrine  of  a 
Messiah,  98 ;  because  it  would 
have  been  offensive  to  the  Ro- 
mans, 99  ;  a  miscreant,  100  ;  his 
propitiation  of  Roman  jealousy, 
107 ;  his  complacence  over  his 
country's  degradation,  109;  not 
trustworthy  as  regards  the  Es- 
senes, 111 ;  his  inability  to  speak 
freely  of  Jewish  politics,  112  ;  his 
fable  of  the  Sicarii,  113  ;  the  great- 
est knave  of  his  generation,  178; 
his  sacrilegious  character,  179  ;  his 
account  of  the  Essenes  a  fiction  of 
hatred  against  Christianity,  180  ; 
his  attempt  to  break  the  force  of 
Christianity,  188 ;  distrusted  by 
the  Church  of  Rome,  202 ;  his 
statement  of  the  Essenes,  207;  the 
advantage  which  he  found  in  the 
Greek  language,  276. 

Judas  Iscariot,  viii.  223  ;  the  mis- 
conception of  his  character,  223 ; 
his  belief  in  Christ's  temporal 
kingdom,  225 ;  his  conviction  of 
the  necessity  of  precipitating 
Christ  into  action,  226  ;  his  mis- 
calculation the  result  of  spiritual 
blindness,  228  ;  he  is  undeceived, 
231 ;  the  German  interpretation  of 
his  character,  232  ;  his  life  and  his 
death,  233  ;  the  exaggeration  of  his 
crime  affecting  the  understanding 
of  his  punishment,  235 ;  the  difii- 
culty  respecting  his  death.  237  ; 
Jeremy  Taylor's  version,  240  ;  the 
construction  put  by  Papias  on  his 
death,  246;  the  breaking  of  his 
heart,  250. 

Julian  the  apostate,  viii.  472. 

Junius,  the  problem  of,  solved  by 
Mr.  Taylor,  iii.  628  ;  his  identifica- 
tion with  Sir  Philip  Francis,  629  ; 
why  the  mystery  should  continue, 
630  ;  the  expectation  of  some  dis- 
closure, 631 ;  the  improbability 
that  Francis  would  conceal  hia 
authorship,  633  ;  answered  by  the 
circumstances  under  which  he  did 
his  work,  634  ;  the  literary  value 
of  the  letters,  641 ;  the  secret  ol 
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his  reputation,  iv.  353 ;  his  sarcas- 
tic powoFj  354  ;  the  absurdity  of 
confounding  him  with  Burke,  355  ; 
diKcussed  by  Schlossor,  v.  32(. 

Justice,  in  speculations  of  govern- 
ment, vii.  439. 

Juvenal,  quoted,  i.  340. 

K ■,   the    family    of,  in   Do   Q.'s 

neighborhood,  iii.  560. 

Kalmucks,  vi.  610  ;  iv.  xii.  4. 

Kant,  Immauuel,  and  Christianity, 
iii.  173  ;  his  monstrous  neglect  of 
style,  iv.  206,  358,  388  ;  his  use  of 
the  word  Transcendental,  565  ;  his 
Latinity,  v.  604 ;  his  connection 
with  Frederick  the  Great,  vi.  495  ; 
his  definition  of  history,  vii.  384 ; 
his  speculations  on  war,  viii.  40 ; 
his  Antinomies,  148;  his  demon- 
stration of  the  indemonstrability 
of  God,  viii.  340 ;  introduced  to 
English  readers  by  Nitsch  and 
Willich,  ix.  69 ;  and  by  Coleridge 
and  others,  72;  Deg^rando's  pop- 
ular abstract  of,  75;  his  nomen- 
clature, 77  ;  the  use  of  his  termin- 
ology, 79  ;  noticed  by  Madame  de 
Stael,  83  ;  on  the  English  character 
for  veracity,  203  ;  his  monstrous 
case  of  defence  of  murderers,  204  ; 
his  question  as  to  the  age  of  the 
world,  216 ;  his  limited  reading, 
278  ;  his  recall  of  logic  to  its  right 
place,  305 ;  what  he  did  for  the 
science,  306;  his  relations  with 
Herder,  367 ;  his  philosophy  im- 
perfectly reported  in  England,  443  ; 

\  a  bad  writer  and  contemptuous  of 
literature,  447  ;  his  lack  of  style, 
448  ;  probably  never  read  a  book 
in  his  life,  450  ;  his  method  of 
judging  other  writers,  451 ;  an 
enemy  to  Christianity,  452  ;  but 
not  a  little-minded  one,  453;  de- 
nies that  Christianity  has  im- 
proved society,  454  ;  his  criticism 
of  Biblical  chronology,  455 ;  an- 
swered by  Coleridge,  457  ;  his 
hatred  to  Pure  Christianity  illus- 
trated by  a  comparison  of  Roman 
Catholics  and  Protestants,  459  ; 
calls  down  government  rebuke, 
462 ;  his  "  Religion  within  the 
limits  of  pure  Reason,"  463;  his 
reply  to  the  rebuke,  464  ;  a  model 
of  what  a  letter  ought  not  to  be, 
465;  his  pretence  that  his  book 
was  addressed  to  the  clergy,  466  ; 
the  practical  result,  467  ;  his  essay 
on  theories,  468 ;  on  the  right  of 


subjects  to  resist,  472,  477  ;  his  at- 
tack  on  the  English  Revolution 
475;  his  essay  towards  realizing 
the  idea  of  a  perpetual  peace,  481 ; 
curiosity  respecting  the  person  of 
491 ;  his  birth  and  early  education 
492;  his  publications,  493;  the 
memoirs  of,  494 ;  his  relation  to- 
ward his  pupils,  495  ;  his  domestic 
arrangements,  496  ;  his  table  hab- 
its, 497;  his  topics  of  conversa- 
tion at  dinner,  498 ;  his  hospitality, 
500  ;  his  sympathy,  500  ;  his  after- 
dinner  exercise,  501 ;  his  reading, 
502  ;  his  habits  on  retiring,  503 ; 
habits  of  dress,  505 ;  his  rising, 
506 ;  his  morning,  507  ;  his  inter- 
est in  medical  subjects,  508  ;  the 
coming  on  of  age,  509  ;  his  weak- 
ness of  theorizing,  510  ;  his  antici- 
pation of  death,  511 ;  his  loss  of 
accurate  measures  of  time,  512  ; 
a  change  in  his  habits  of  life,  513 ; 
his  reasonableness  under  contra- 
diction, 516;  his  servants  Lampe 
and  Kaufman,  518;  Kaufman's 
drill,  521 ;  in  the  country  in  spring, 
524 ;  his  weariness  of  life,  526  :  his 
unpleasant  dreams,  527  ;  the  mor- 
bid affection  of  his  stomach,  528  ; 
failure  of  appetite,  529 ;  birthday 
celebration,  530  ;  his  restlessness, 
531 ;  loss  of  sight,  533 ;  unwilling 
to  see  strangers,  534  :  a  sudden  ill- 
ness, 536  ;  a  rally,  537  ;  attendance 
upon  him,  538 ;  the  failure  of  his 
faculties,  539  ;  his  birthday  again, 
540  ;  his  conversation,  541 ;  failure 
to  recognize  friends,  542  ;  his  veg- 
etating condition,  543;  his  cour- 
tesy, 544  ;  his  exhaustion,  545 ; 
his  dying  condition,  546  ;  his  death, 
550  ;  the  style  of  his  funeral  or- 
dered by  himself,  551 ;  the  honors 
paid  him,  552 ;  his  terminology, 
563 ;  his  use  of  the  German  lan- 
guage, 610 ;  his  indisposition  to 
perspire,  617 ;  on  the  science  of 
algebra,  x.  33 ;  his  escape  from 
murder,  xi.  553 ;  upon  uncondi- 
tional veracity,  659. 

Kant,  Immanuel,  the  Last  Days  of, 
ix.  491. 

Kant  in  his  Miscellaneous  Essays, 
ix.  439. 

Keats,  John,  vi.  318 ;  the  Grecian 
spirit  of  Hyperion,  iv.  462  ;  no 
impossible  for  him  to  attain,  463 
was  he  really  killed  by  the  "  Quar 
terly,"?  vi.  329;  compared  with, 
Shelley,  330;    his  Bndymion  and 
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Hyperion,  331 ;  his  yiolation  of 
the  English  tongue,  334. 

Kemble,  John,  how  he  pronounced 
arhes,  iv.  46 J. 

Kichinskoi,  xii.  25. 

Killala,  in  Ireland,  occupied  by  the 
French,  ii.  290  ;  the  Bishop  of, 
293  ;  freed  from  rebel  control, 
308. 

King  can  do  no  wrong,  the ;  mean- 
ing of  the  maxim,  x.  416,  493, 
571. 

King  of  Hayti,  the,  xi.  497. 

King's  evil  yielding  to  the  touch  of 
a  sovereign,  ii.  95. 

Ki.'^sing,  on  the  continent  and  in 
England,  ix.  622. 

Klopstock,  visited  by  Coleridge  and 
Wordsworth,  iii.  192  ;  a  very  Ger- 
man Milton,  193  ;  an  abortion  in 
literature,  vi.  490  ;  his  influence  in 
Germany,  491. 

Klosterheim,  xi.  5. 

Knights  of  St.  Patrick,  installation 
of  the,  ii.  248. 

Knocking  at  the  Gate  in  Macbeth, 
ON  the,  iv.  433. 

Knowledge,  the  literature  of  .and  the 
literature  of  power,  v.  y83 ;  ix. 
47 ;  a  distinction  suggested  by 
Wordsworth,  557. 

Koran,  the,  vii.  369  ;  viii.  50. 

Koster,  Mr.  and  Misses,  iii.  269. 

Ko-tou,  the  Chinese,  xii.  227 ;  per- 
formed by  Ismaelofif,  the  Russian 
ambassador,  2^33. 

Kotzebue,  likened  to  Swift  by 
Schlosser,  v.  302. 

Laetus,  who  puts  up  Pertinax  as  em- 
peror, vii.  198 ;  and  then  causes 
his  death,  200. 

La  Fontaine  and  Lamb  compared,  iii. 
132  ;  his  court  relations,  133. 

Laius,  in  the  story  of  "(Edipus,"' 
vii.  567. 

Lake  district  of  England,  the,  i.  859  ; 
iii.  261,  264,  310,  311,  379,380,  413, 
427;  society  in,  489. 

Lake  school  of  poets,  improperly  so 
called,  iii.  195. 

Lamb,  Ch.vrles,  vi.  232;  his  "Con- 
fessions of  a  Drunkard,"  i.  511 ; 
entertains  a  company  of  literary 
men  at  the  "  Courier  "  office,  iii. 
64;  his"Joh:i  Woodvil,--  66;  re- 
garded as  a  poet,  68  ;  De  Q.-s  first 
interview  with  him,  69 ;  invites  De 
ij.  to  tea,  73  ;  .'^hocks  him  by  mak- 
ing fun  of  tbe  "  Ancient  Mariner,'' 
bis  freedom  from  hypocrisy,  76 ; 


hi.*?  insensibility  to  music,  77 ;  his 
affection  for  wicked  people.  79 ; 
his  princely  beneficence,  80 ;  his 
likeness  to  St.  John,  81  ;  his  care- 
lessness of  social  proscriptions,  83  ; 
his  unnational  charity,  84 ;  his 
hatred  of  hypocrisy,  85 ;  his 
checkered  life",  88  ;  his  mysterious 
affliction,  91 ;  his  encounter  with 
"  Pink,"  93  ;  his  interest  in  paint- 
ings, 94;  his  liking  for  character, 
95  ;  his  failure  to  rejoice  in  the 
triumph  of  England,  98  ;  witnesses 
the  pageant,  105  ;  his  kindness  to 
De  Q.,  119  ;  his  estimate  of  Ilaz- 
litt,  123  ;  has  a  habit  of  falling 
asleep  after  dinner,  127  ;  his  witty 
sayings  and  the  difficulty  of  re- 
porting them,  129 :  his  place  in 
literature,  130 ;  compared  with 
Professor  Wilson,  130 ;  paralleled 
with  La  Fontaine,  132 ;  his  cour- 
tesy, 135 ;  his  letter  to  Sou  they, 
135  ;  a  schoolfellow  of  ColeriJge, 
187  ;  an  unpopular  writer,  vi.  233  ; 
his  character  reflected  in  "  Ella,"' 
234  ;  a  knowledge  of  it  necessary 
to  an  understanding  of  his  genius, 
236 ;  its  profound  significance, 
237  ;  the  lesson  of  consolation  in 
it,  238  ;  the  calamity  that  befell 
him  and  his  sister,  239  ;  his  birth 
and  descent,  240  ;  the  family  life, 
241  ;  helped  by  Mr.  Salt,  242  ;  at 
school  at  Chrisfs  Hospital,  243 ; 
his  knowledge  of  Latin,  244;  the 
family  tragedy,  245  ;  a  clerk  in  the 
India  House,  246 ;  his  Lcadenhall 
Street  works,  247 ;  his  leisure  for 
literature,  249  ;  his  friends,  251 ; 
his  admiration  of  Ilazlitt,  254  ;  his 
habit  of  discontinuity,  255  :  his  an- 
tipathy to  the  elaborate,  257;  his 
dislike  of  pomp  in  literature,  258  ; 
dramatic,  not  epic,  259  ;  his  jest 
ing,  267  ;  helped  by  his  stammer 
269 :  which  once,  however,  inter- 
fered with  his  comfort  in  bathing, 
270  ;  his  interest  in  Wainwright, 
273;  his  habits  as  regards  wine, 
278 ;  his  restless  eyes,  279 ;  his 
nonsense,  280  ;  laughs  at  the  table 
of  contents  in  Wordsworth's 
Poems,  282  ;  his  interest  in  neg- 
lected authors,  283  ;  his  character 
and  writings,  284 ;  his  support  of 
his  sister,  285 ;  was  he  a  Chris- 
tian ?  286  ;  illustrated  by  his  cor- 
respondence with  Coleridge,  287 : 
the  slow  triumph  of  his  name 
288;  his  story  of  roast  pork,  vij 
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488  ;  X.  oS9  ;  upon  his  loss  of  sen- 
sibility, 407. 

Lamb,  Mary,  iii.  65,  73,  88,  92 ;  vi. 
238  ;  her  seizure  with  lunacy,  245. 

Lamia,  iHuus,  vii.579;  the  passage 
in  Suetonius,  680  ;  the  unsa''sfac- 
tory  solutions  of  the  enigma,  by 
Casaubon,  682;  and  by  8caliger, 
583  ;  De  Q."r  explanation,  585. 

Lancashire,  the  ability  shown  by  na- 
tives of,  i.  330. 

Landor,  Walter  Savage,  his  "  Ge- 
bir,"  iii.  66  ;  a  man  of  genius  who 
ought  to  interest  the  public,  iv. 
408 ;  yet  he  has  not  been  read, 
409  ;  and  cannot  build  a  reputa- 
tion on  that,  410  ;  "  Gebir  •'  read 
by  De  Q.  and  Southey,  411;  the 
poem  .analyzed,  412-418 ;  imag- 
ipTy  conversations  discussed : 
M  iisliaL  Bitgeaii'I  and  Arab  Chief- 
tain, 418-422  ;  Melancthon  und  Cal- 
vin, 426-430  ;  Porson  a^id  Southey, 
430-439  ;  his  opinions  on  false  del- 
icacy controverted,  437  ;  Roman 
Imperator,  439-449  ;  his  erroneous 
conception  of  the  German  Empire, 
439  ;  the  title  of  Imperator,  440  ; 
Count  Julian  criticized,  449-455 ; 
Landor  the  one  man  in  Europe 
capable  of  grappling  with  the  idea, 
451 ;  was  he  conscious  of  his  .^s- 
chylean  ideal  ?  454  ;  an  interlocu- 
tor with  Southey  in  a  conversation 
on  Milton,  455  ,  upon  the  relation 
of  the  moral  to  the  fable,  456  ; 
upon  Keats's  "  Hyperion,"  462  ; 
upon  Milton's  blank  verse,  4H7, 
472 ;  makes  a  correction  in  the 
punctuation  of  a  line  in  "  Samson 
Agonistes,"  474;  his  mistake  on 
the  double  Janus,  477  ;  his  out- 
rageous craze  on  spelling,  479 
his  supposed  wrestling  with  the 
schoolmaster,  480  ,  his  spelling  re- 
form on  no  fixed  principle,  483 
his  caprice  in  spelling  Greek  and 
Roman  names  488. 

'^ANGDAGE,   iv.  873 ;  not  stationary 
373 ;  the  process  of  coinage,  374 
the  value  of  slang,  375  ;  the  inter 
est  taken  by  nations  in  their  na 
tive  languages,  376  ;  even  by  bar 
barians,   377  ;  the   Greek   tongue 
378  :  the  Hebrew,  379  :  the  lack  of 
pride  in  the  Greeks,  380 ;  the  con- 
trary spirit  at  Rome,  382  ;  its  ven 
eration   of    the    Greek    language 
383 ;  the  test  of  patriotism  as  re- 
gards language,   385 ;   borne  best 
by  the  French,  386  ;  axid  worst  by 


the  Germans,  387  ;  the  manage- 
ment of  language  one  of  the  fine 
arts,  390  ;  its  two  functions,  391 ; 
the  choice  of  languages  for  a  stu- 
dent, ix.  31 ;  the  act  of  learnings 
language  an  evil,  33  ;  vanity  and 
fashion  causes  of  undue  applica- 
tion to  the  study  of  languages,  34 ; 
levity  a  third  cause,  35  ;  facilities 
for  pursuing  the  study  a  fourth 
cause,  37 ;  the  disease  of  much 
study  of  languages,  38  ;  the  lan- 
guages of  modem  Europe,  62. 

"  Laocoon,-'  Lessing's,  translated  by 
De  Q.,  ix.  378  ;  the  majestic  com- 
posure of  attitude  and  expression, 
378  ;  his  suffering  like  that  of  the 
Philoctetes  of  Sophocles,  879  ;  his 
expression  of  grief,  388  ;  referred 
to  the  Post  Virgilian  age,  405  ;  the 
rank  which  drapery  holds,  408  ; 
the  poetic  "  Laocoon  ••  the  original 
creation,  409.      . 

Larcher,  as  a  translator  of  Herodo- 
tus, vii.  414;  treacherous  on  the 
chronology  of  Herodotus,  428. 

Last  Days  of  Immanuel  Kant,  the, 
ix.  491. 

Latinity  in  language,  ii.  575. 

Latin,  the  art  of  writing,  v.  222  ;  an 
essential  part  of  a  commonwealth "s 
good  name,  228  ;  English  mistrust 
of  it,  225 ;  of  planetary  import- 
ance, 230 ;  use  of  the  idiom  by 
modern  writers,  2^35 ;  the  deter- 
mination of  new  words  in,  236 ; 
the  natural  divisions  of  Latin  com- 
position, 241  ;  as  used  by  scien- 
tific men,  242;  the  general  inferi- 
ority of  English  Latin,  244;  the 
necessity  of  thinking  in  Latin, 
245. 

Latin  verses  used  by  De  Q.  as  reTenge 
upon  his  guardian,  i.  263 ;  and 
serving  more  serious  purpose  in  a 
school-boy  feud,  265. 

Lauder,  charges  Milton  with  pla- 
giarism, viii.  182. 

Laughter,  multitudinous,  of  the 
billows,  i.  232. 

Laun,  Friederich,  nom  de  plume  of 
Dr.  Scliulze,  xi.  444. 

Lauzun,  Memoirs  of  the  Due  de,  ii 
202. 

Lawson,  Charles,  master  of  the  Man 
Chester  grammar  school,  i.  19, 316 
347 ;  his  method  of  consolidating 
work,  ii.  452. 

Lawyers,  defective  as  public  speak 
ers,  iv.  290 ;  not  given  to  punctuar 
tion,  649, 560. 
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'Leader,  the,"'  on  De  Q.'s  criticism  of 

Pope,  V.  b42. 
Learned  and  reading  public  discrim- 
inated, viii.  272. 
Lebanon,  the  Daughter  of,  i.  445. 

Lectures,  the  wor.st  mode  of  acquir- 
ing accurate  knowledge,  ix.  4. 

Lee,  Hon.  Antonia  Dashwood,  ii. 
153 ;  her  theological  encounters, 
lofj ;  her  prosecution  of  two  broth- 
ers on  a  charge  of  violence,  164  ; 
her  appearance  in  court,  167  ;  her 
e.xit  from  Oxford,  168  ;  her  book, 
169. 

Leibnitz,  vi.  141,  573;  vii.  435;  his 
methods  of  study,  ix.  10:  com- 
pared with  an  English  author,  11 ; 
hi.s  style  compared  witli  Kant's, 
449  ;  on  .\chilles  and  the  tortoi.^e, 
5  5  ;  not  murdered,  xi.  551 ;  illus- 
trative of  tendencies  in  modern 
science,  xii.  437. 

Lennox,  Ladv  Sarah, afterward  Lady 
Bunbury,  ii.  200. 

*  Lenore,"  by  Biirger,  ii.  228. 

Lessing,  ix.  369  ;  the  first  German 
who  wrote  elegant  prose,  iv.  358  ;  a 
man  of  talent,  and  popular,  vi. 
492 ;  the  restorer  and  modern  fath- 
er of  German  literature,  ix.  369 ; 
his  rank  compared  with  that  of  Dr. 
Johnson,  371  ;  a  parallel  with  Lord 
Shaftesbury,  372 ;  his  knowledge 
of  English  literature,  374  ;  char- 
acterized by  Schlegel,  375 ;  his 
"  Laocoon,-'  376  ;  his  philosophy 
fragmentary,  377 

Letters  to  a  Young  Man  whose  Edu- 
cation HAS   BEEN  NEGLECTED,  ix.  1. 

Letter-writing,  by  women  the  pres- 
ervation of  good  English,  iv.  187, 
188;  V.  460;  its  invention,  118: 
the  ethics  of  publishing  private 
letters,  146 ;  by  Pope  and  his 
friends,  458 ;  by  Swift  and  by 
Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu,  459, 
460. 

Lh  'ANA  AND  OUR  Ladies  of  Sorrow, 
i.  237  :  the  place  of  this  vision  in 
the  opium  confessions,  246. 

Lewthwaite,  Barbara,  and  the  Malay, 
i.  93  ;  the  subject  of  two  of  Words- 
worth's poems,  437. 

Libellous  attack  by  a  London  jour- 
nal, iii.  661. 

Libels  in  Roman  political  life,  vii. 
261. 

Libraries,  restrictions  in  the  use  of 
nadonal,  ii.  216  ;  academic,  506. 

Libya  of  Herodotufl,  the,  tu.  412, 
424. 


LiFR  OF  MiLTON,  vi.  89. 
Lindsay,  Lord,  on  phantom-haunt- 
ing, viii.  573. 

Linwood,  Miss,  the  needlework  of 
vii.  136,  604. 

Lion-hunting  in  Africa,  ii.  896. 

Literary  Criticism,  iv. 

Literary  History  op  the  EigH' 
teenth  Century,  Schlosser"s,  v. 
287. 

Literary  public,  a  change  in  the,  iv. 
32 ;  V.  347. 

Literary  Reminiscences,  iii. 

Literary  society,  its  character  for  re- 
serve, iii.  24  ;  its  insipidity,  27 ;  its 
distinction  from  fashionable  so- 
ciety, 46. 

Literature,  the  tendenc.y  of,  to  break 
up  into  groups,  iv.  254  ;  illustrated 
by  modern  examples,  259  ;  sympa- 
thy one  potent  cause,  260 ;  the 
theory  of  oscillation,  261;  illus- 
trated by  the  Shakspeare  and  con- 
tiguous periods,  262  ;  the  effect  of 
translation  upon  reputation,  v. 
288  ;  reputation  in,  dependent  upon 
extrinsic  matters,  289  ;  as  a  money- 
making  resource,  343  ;  as  a  fine 
art,  362  ;  its  improved  social  posi- 
tion, 363 ;  undervalued  by  the 
aristocracy,  365  ;  the  expansion  of 
the  literary  class  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  368;  contrasted  with 
France,  369:  and  Germany,  370; 
what  it  is,  382  ;  that  of  power  and 
that  of  knowledge  discriminated, 
383  ;  its  higher  and  lower  forms  in 
a  nation,  891  ;  study  of,  compared  i- 
with  study  of  science,  511 ;  a  sim- 
ultaneous movement  in,  through- 
out Christendom,  vi.  487 ;  as  a 
means  of  support,  ix.  6  ;  as  a  means 
of  occupying  the  intellect,  7  ;  un- 
satisfying, 8 ;  its  two  senses  of 
power  and  of  knowledge,  47  ;  their 
discrimination  suggested  by 
Wordsworth,  557. 

Literature,  Danish,  ix.  63. 

Literature,  English,  disregarded  at 
Oxford,  i.  336;  suited  to  the  ca- 
pacity of  school-boys,  338  ;  valued 
in  the  Manchester  grammar 
school,  342  ;  affected  by  the  French 
Revolution,  iv.  269  ;  the  place  given 
to  rhetoric,  331. 

Literature,  French,  rhetorical  aspect 
of,  iv.  357 ;  in  its  pulpit  oratory, 
360  ;  style  in,  363,  386;  its  begin- 
ning at  a  time  of  English  richness, 
564 ;  its  valuation  contrasted  with 
that  of  England,  v.  869  ;  fake  horn-     ^' 
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age  si  own  It,  372 ;  the  absurd 
story  of  its  mighty  intiuence  on 
English  literature,  6"'3 ;  pro- 
nounced moribund,  vi.  608  ;  not 
possessed  of  any  one  great  book, 
509  :  the  appearance  of  the  anec- 
dote in,  vii  327  ;  the  directions  in 
which  it  is  productive,  ix.  65. 

Literature,  German,  rhetoric  in,  iv. 
353  ;  its  comparison  witli  that  of 
France,  in  social  aspects,  v.  370 ; 
the  beginning  of,  vi.  485  ;  its  ster- 
ility in  the  eighteenth  century, 
U  483  ;  the  inllueuce  upon  it  of  Eng- 
lish literature,  488  ;  its  importance 
to  England,  vi.  511 ;  its  advan- 
tages over  French  literature,  ix. 
65;  the  wealth  of  its  philosophy, 
68  ;  the  voluptuousness  of,  357 ; 
its  condition  before  Lessing,  370. 
y/  Literature,  Grecian,  marked  by  two 
developments  of  power,  iv.  263 ; 
ciu.sterJng  about  Pericles  and  Alex- 
ander, 2o4 ;  the  creative  element 
^  under  Periciea,  2:37  ;  character  of 
the  writers  tempore  Alexander, 
2ti8;  Isocrates,  a  dumb  bell,  270  ; 
the  ages  before  Pericles,  272  ;  the 
age  after  Alexander,  273 ;  ends 
with  the  era  of  Alexander,  274 ; 
style  not  cultivated  in,  278  ;  the 
agencies  at  work  in  determining 
the  dii'ectionotf  Gx'ecian  literature, 
283 ;  nationality  as  an  agency, 
284 ;  the  valueless  character  of 
rhetorical  literature  in  Greece, 
323  ;  the  question  of  studying,  ix. 
51. 

Literature,  Italian,  rhetoric  in,  iv. 
3o0. 
J  Literature,  Roman,  the  sublime  in, 
vi.  125  ;  its  decay  a  sign  of  Roman 
\/  barbarism,  vii.  335  ;  the  question 
of  studying,  ix.  54,  56  ;  the  errone- 
ous distinction  of  the  golden  and 
silver  age,  59.     • 

Literature,  Spanish,  rhetoric  in,  iv. 
380  ;  impulse  given  to  the  study  of, 
in  England,  ix.  3o  ;  slenderly  fur- 
nished iu  science  and  philosophy, 
47. 

Liverpool    literary  coterie,   iii.   23 ; 
-J  the  quality  of  its  poetry,  30. 

Livv  a  favorite  of  De  Q.,  i.  112  ;  hated 
by  Dr.  Arnold,  603. 

UangoUen,  the  ladies  of,  i.  402  ;  vis- 
ited by  Miss  Smith,  iii  542. 

lloyd,  Charles,  his  novel  of  "  Ed- 
mund Oliver,*'  iii.  189,  229;  his 
home  at  Brathay,  507  ;  his  literary 
works,  509 ;    his    Quaker    origin, 


610  ;  inherits  the  malady  of  mad- 
ness, 512 ;  apostasy  from  the 
Quakers,  514  ;  marries,  515, 616  ;  hia 
personal  appearance,  517  ;  his  cor- 
respondence with  Mi.sH  Watson, 
617  ;  his  critical  knowledge  of  hu- 
man passion,  618  ;  his  income,  519  ; 
his  hospitality,  520;  his  bodily 
sufferings,  621  ;  his  attempts  to  rid 
himself  of  his  malady,  52i2 ;  trans- 
lates "  Allieri,"  524  ;  Uees  to  De 
Q.  from  a  mad-house,  524  ;  the 
change  in  his  demeanor,  6^5  ;  hia 
safety  with  De  Q.,  626  :  neverthe- 
less he  leaves  his  house,  527  ;  re- 
counts his  experience,  528  ;  parta 
with  De  Q.,  529  ;  the  breaking  up 
of  the  family,  530. 

Lloyd,  Mrs.,  iii.  508. 

Locke,  fal.se  position  of,  in  English 
education,  ii.  690 ;  a  favorite  of 
Dissenters,  iii.  624,  626;  his  ignor- 
ance of  the  grounds  of  value,  627. 

Lobeck,  exposure  of  the  Eieusinian 
mysteries  by,  viii.  I(j8  ;  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Aglaophamus,  621. 

Locke,  John,  not  copied  by  Watts, 
ix.  26 ;  his  "  Conduct  of  the  Un- 
derstanding "  an  unsatisfactory 
model,  28. 

Lockhart,  Mr.,  a  missionary  in 
China,  xii.  178. 

Loftus,  Major-general,  in  the  Irish 
Rebellion,  ii.  278. 

Logic  of  Political  Economy,  the, 
X.  5. 

Logic,  old  manuals  of,  ix.  293 ;  ex- 
amples of  tests  in,  294  ;  its  divorce 
from  the  Aristotelian  idea,  304  ;  its 
revival  by  Kant,  305  ;  the  discov- 
eries made  by  Sir  William  Hamil- 
ton in  the  science,  307  ;  a  compre- 
hensive treatise  by  Hamilton  de- 
manded, 310  ;  the  special  offenv^e 
of  Scotland  against  logic,  312  ;  sup- 
posed conflict  of  the  Aristotelian 
logic  with  the  procedure  by  induc- 
tion, 313;  the  misapprehension 
under  which  it  rests,  316. 

Lombard  Street,  v.  452. 

London,  expense  of  living  in,  i.  429  ; 
the  nation  of,  ii.  204  ;  the  approach 
to,  207  ;  its  absorption  of  the  in- 
dividual, 208 ;  its  immensity,  vii. 
9,  591. 

Londonderry,  Lord,  nervous  seizure 
of,  ix.  179. 

"  London  Magazine,  The,''  contrib- 
uted  to  by  De  Q.,  iii.  141,  62'! 
bought  by  Taylor  and  Ilessey,  623 
its  list  of  contributors,  642. 
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fionsdale,  the  "bad"'  Lord,  iii.  299. 

Lords,  the  House  of,  x.  529  ;  the  at- 
tiick  upon,  by  the  Radicals,  530; 
ciunot  be  reformed,  531;  the 
House  of  Commons  uot  competent 
to  reform  it,  532  ;  what  would  fol- 
low the  attempt,  583. 

Lorraine  and  Prance,  vi.  185;  a  fa- 
vorite hunting  ground  with  the 
Carlcyingian  princes,  190. 

L)veLl,  ]NL-s.  Hobert,  sister  of  Mrs. 
Robert  Southey,  iii.  411. 

Lowth,  Bishop,  Parr's  patron,  v. 
262. 

Lowther,  Lord,  the  blunder  about, 
vii.  41. 

Lucan,  character  of  Csesar,  Tii.  30. 

Lucretius,  vi.  319;  compared  with 
Horace,  320 ;  his  unsoundness 
judged  from  his  manner,  606. 

Lucy,  Sir  Thonuis,  vi.  59. 

Lycophron,  iv.  555  ;  his  reputation 
as  one  of  the  hardest  of  Greek  au- 
thors, vi.  519. 

Lycurgus,  and  his  connection  with 
the  Homeric  writings,  iv.  74,  77, 
85,  89,  119. 

Lynch  law  in  San  Francisco,  x.  312, 
6j9. 

"  Lvrical  Ballads,"  first  publication 
■^        of,  iii.  153. 

Macadam  and  his  Roads,  li.  328. 

Macbeth,  the  two  opening  lines  of, 
ii.  143. 

Macbetu,  On  thf.  Knocking  at  the 
Gate  in,  iv.  533  ;  the  limit  of  the 
understanding,  534  ;  De  Q.  unable 
to  under.sitaud  why  the  knocking 
should  produce  any  effect,  535 ; 
paralleled  by  a  recent  case,  535  ;  in 
a  murder  the  poet  must  throw  his 
sympathy  on  the  murderer,  536  ; 
two  mux-derersin  Macbeth  di.^crim- 
inated,  537  :  the  isolation  of  the 
murderers,  537 ;  the  coming  in  of 
the  world  through  the  incident  of 
the  knocking,  538. 

Miicedonian  Empire,  the,  vii.  17. 

Wachiavel,  Sir  James  Mackintosh  on, 
ix.  3^36. 

Mackintosh,  Sib  James,  ix.  319 ; 
likened  to  Burko,  321 ;  on  Count 
Struensee,  322  ;  his  dissertation  on 
the  progress  of  ethical  philosophy, 
329  ;  his  refutation  of  Paley,  334, 
582 ;  00  Machiavel,  336  ;  on  the 
"  Icon  Basilik^,'"  343  ;  his  miscel- 
ianeous  works,  352. 

Miicrinus,  Opilius,  vii.  204,  205. 

Macrobius,  ou  astrology,  viii.  810. 


Madden,  Dr.,  a  case  cf  superstition 
related  by,  viii.  577. 

Magdeburg,  the  sack  of,  iv.  568. 

Magliabecchi,  ix.  274. 

Mahomet,  was  he  a  great  man  ?  vii. 
368  ;  a  statesman,  369  ;  no  theolo- 
gian, 374. 

Mahometanism  v.  Cliristianity,  i. 
331 ;  its  bigoted  attitude  toward 
civilization,  iv.  218  ;  its  subjects 
for  oratory,  218,  550;  its  connec- 
tion with  the  Byzantine  Empire, 
vii.  345  ;  its  double  assault  on  Eu- 
rope, 356  ;  its  derivation  from  Ju- 
daism, 368  ;  its  lack  of  statesman- 
ship, 370  ;  its  mortal  ulcer,  372  ; 
compared  with  the  Roman  econ- 
omy, 373  ;  its  distinction  of  relig- 
ions of  the  book,  viii.  12  ;  its  pros- 
elyting power,  51 ;  the  auguries 
attending,  588  ;  its  moral  and  le- 
gal code  one,  ix.  136. 

Mail-coach,  The  English,  i.  517: 
commented  on  by  the  author,  583. 

Mail-coaches,  i.  427,  517;  their 
agency  in  distributing  great  news, 
518  ;  their  importance  at  Oxford, 
519 ;  the  social  distinction  between 
outsiders  and  insiders,  520 ;  re- 
versed by  the  Oxford  men,  522  ; 
with  a  Chinese  analogy,  523  ;  as  a 
sanctuary,  525  ;  in  danger  of  fire, 
526 ;  their  connection  with  gov- 
ernment, 527 ;  contrasted  with 
more  plebeian  carriages,  529  ;  have 
rights  of  victory  in  a  race,  530 ; 
contrasted  with  railway  travelling, 
532 ;  Fanny  of  the  Bath  road,  534  ; 
the  succession  of  victories  borne  by 
the  mail,  539  ;  the  start  from  Lon- 
don, 540  ;  the  passage  through  the 
country,  542  ;  the  announcement 
of  victory  to  the  joyous,  544  ;  and 
to  the  mother  destined  to  bereave- 
ment, 546. 

Malay,  the,  who  visited  De  Q.  in  the 
mountains,  i.  92;  reappears  in  his 
dreams,  117. 

Malebranche  murdered  by  Bishop 
Berkeley,  xi.  551. 

Malelas,  v.  14,  65,  567. 

Malone,  Edmond,  upon  the  early 
neglect  of  Shakspeare,  vi.  13,  27 ; 
36,  62,  71 ,  on  the  order  of  the 
plays,  87  ;  on  the  Ireland  forger- 
ies, 521. 

Malthus,  X.  288  ;  his  doctrine,  i. 
485  ;  combated  by  Coleridge,  486 ; 
and  Southey,  iii.  421 ;  confronted 
by  the  Scriptural  doctrine  of  pau- 
perism,  vii.  350;  ou  the  law  of 
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profits,  X.  159  ;  his  objection  to  lli- 
cardo'ti  law  of  profitSj  191  ;  jealouHy 
of  Ricardo  the  origin  of  his  later 
writings,  198  ;  on  the  distinction 
between  real  and  nominal  value, 
244  ;  on  the  measure  of  value,  272  ; 
his  "Essay  on  Population,-'  288; 
his  proposition  about  arithmetical 
geometrical  ratios  as  applied  to 
man  and  his  food  a  blunder,  291 ; 
criticism  of  his  critics,  295;  the 
cause  of  liis  blunders,  299 ;  his 
doctrine  as  applied  to  the  United 
States,  608. 

Manchester,  a  home  in,  i.  308  ;  gram- 
mar school,  813  ;  with  its  environs, 
ii.  74 ;  character  of  the  people, 
456. 

Manhood,  Premature,  ii.  866. 

Mapleton,  Dr.,  teaches  De  Q.  the 
Ziph  language,  ii.  283. 

Marcia,  vii.  197. 

Margaret,  the  story  of,  in  Words- 
worth's Excursion,  iv.  607-511. 

Marksman,  The  Fatal,  xi.  411. 

Marlborough,  Sarah,  second  Duchess 
of,  satirized  by  Pope,  v.  411 ;  and 
by  Horace  VValpole,  412. 

Marquess  Wellesley,  The,  vi.  216. 

Marr,  murdered  by  Williams,  xi. 
600. 

Marriage,  Platonically  considered, 
■  vii.  462  ;  among  the  Jews  with 
heathen,  viii.  106. 

Marsh,  Herbert ;  his  service  to  Mr. 
Pitt'S  government,  v.  155  ;  incurs 
Dr.  Parr"s  enmity,  156. 

Martineau,  Harriet,  comments  of  on 
Wordsworth  and  De  Q.,  iii.  5. 

Mask  as  used  in  the  Greek  drama, 
the,  iv.  45. 

Massey,  Lord  and  Lady,  ii.  886. 

Mathematics  as  an  element  in  edu- 
cation, ix.  29  ;  among  the  Chinese, 
xii.  172. 

Mathias,  author  of  "  Pursuits  of  Lit- 
erature,'' i.  503 ;  iv.  569  ;  vii.  632. 

Maturity,  varying  in  different  na- 
tions, ii.  868  ;  determined  by  the 
attitude  toward  woman,  369. 

Maxim  in,  vii.  210. 

Measure  of  Value,  x.  299 :  the  use 
of  the  term  by  Malthu8,'266  ;  his 
chapter  on  the  subject,  272  ;  the 
logical  blunder  involved  in  it,  302. 

Medea,  the  most  tragic  figure  in  the 
Greek  scene,  iv.  9. 

^edea,  the,  of  Timomachus,  ix.  391. 

iledhurst,  Mr.,  missionary  in  China, 
xii.  178  ;  his  book  on  China,  198. 

Melancthon,      Landor's      imaginary 


conversation  of,  with  CalrlD  It 
426  ;  weak  conception  of,  427, 569 
how  his  name  should  be  spellel 

569. 

Memnon's  head,  the,  ix.  232,  698. 

Memorial  Chko.nolooy,  on  a  new 
and  more  apprehensible  system  ;  in 
a  series  of  letters  to  a  lady,  ix.  88  , 
notice  to  the  reader  re^pecting,  88. 

Memory,  the  caprices  of,  i.  192. 

Mendelssohn,  his  music  for  Antigone 
iv.  61,  64  ;  derived  from  the  syna- 
gogue, 56. 

Merchants,  the  social  position  of,  i. 
161. 

Metaphysics,  tendency  of  the  school- 
men to,  iv.  281  ;  the  origin  of  all 
knowledge,  ix.  441 ;  used  b^'  men 
who  denounce  it,  442  ;  out  of  the 
reach  of  practical  men  of  busi- 
ness, 446. 

Methodism  in  contact  with  the 
church,  viii.  427. 

Metre  in  the  English  poets,  iv.  150  ; 
in  the  Delphic  Oracle,  iv.  220  ;  its 
origin  in  nature,  220. 

Mevrick,  Lady  Lucy,  anecdote  of,vi. 
562. 

Mezzofanti,  Cardinal,  ix  277,  578. 

Micheleton  Joan  of  Arc,vi.  18ii ;  his 
"  History  of  France,"  181 ;  his  de- 
nial that  Joan  of  Ai-c  was  a  shep- 
herdess, 192  ;  his  anti-English  feel- 
ing, 209,  595. 

Middleton,  Conyers,  in  the  Bentley 
quarrel,  v.  41 ;  is  punished  for  libel, 
46  ;  his  ridicule  of  liontley's  Bub- 
ble, 78  :  the  effect  of  his  hostility, 
79  ;  his  life  of  Cicero,  vii.  266  ;  his 
treachery  toward  the  English 
Church,  267  ;  his  infidelity  as  col- 
oring his  portrait  of  Cicero,  268  ; 
his  error  in  Cicero's  money  ac- 
counts, 273;  his  discovery  that 
Cajsar  was  no  general,  697  ;  the 
temper  of  his  warfare,  629. 

"  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  vi.  82 

Mill,  James,  on  distinctions  of  value 
X.  38. 

Millar,  Mrs.,  iii.  493;  entertains  M. 
Simond  and  others,  498. 

Miller,  Edmund,  gives  occasion  for 
the  breaking  out  of  hostilities  be 
tween  Bentley  and  Trinity  College 
V.  80  ;  his  answer  to  Bentley's  let* 
ter  to  the  Bishop  of  Ely,  32; 
fresh  effort  to  get  rid  of  him,  39. 

Milner,  Isaac,  i.  p.  xi.,  686;  his  slan 
derous  treatment  by  Dr.  PaiT,  V 
148. 

MiLTON,  vi.  118 ;  as  riewed  by  Cha 
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teaubriand,  i.  SJ7  :  as  the  subject 
of  books,  479;  his  likeness  to 
Wordsworth,  iii.  288  ;  his  rooms  in 
Cambridge  visited  by  Wordsworth 
under  peculiar  circumstances,  328  ; 
his  error  respecting  the  chorus,  iv. 
23,543:  his  "Samson  Agonistes  "'as 
an  exemplar  of  the  Greek  drama, 
40  ;  his  interest  in  Isocrates,  270  ; 
as  a  rhetorician,  332 ;  his  rhetorical 
error  in  "  Paradise  Lost,"  3:J3  ;  Dr\  - 
den's  epigram -ou,  401-405;  struc- 
ture of  his  blank  verse  criticized 
b}-  Landor,  467 ;  his  blindness  as 
alfeeting  his  work,  470  ;  his  use  of 
a  i-oU-call  of  names,  compared  with 
Virgirs,  473  ;  his  orthography  a 
matter  of  judgment,  487  ;  as  Crom- 
well's secretary,  v.  2'i7  ;  his  works 
pushed  by  Addison,  307 ;  his  bulls, 
494,  631 ;  his  blunder  in  "  Para- 
dise Lost,'"  496 :  his  admiration 
for  Shakspeare,  vi.  21 ;  his  angels, 
80  ;  the  facts  of  his  life  misrepre- 
sented, 89 :  chiefly  by  Dr.  .lohnson, 
90  ;  his  self-sacrifice  in  England's 
time  of  need,  91  ;  his  apology  for 
England,  93 ;  his  position  in  the 
state,  94;  hi&  birth  and  early  edu- 
cation, 101;  his  study,  work,  and 
travels,  102;  his  dealing  with  for- 
eigners on  controverted  matters, 
lu3 ;  his  life  as  a  schoolmaster  not 
a  cowardly  one,  104  ;  his  marriage 
and  tracts  on  divorce,  105 ;  his 
Areopagitica,  106  ;  his  political  re- 
lations, lU7  ;  made  I^atin  secretary, 
108 ;  his  reply  to  the  "  Eikon  Basil- 
ike,''  109  ;  his  attack  on  Salmasius, 
110  ;  and  subsequently  on  Morus, 
111 ;  his  domestic  afflictions,  112  ; 
.\is  plea  for  a  free  commonwealth, 
113 ;  a  third  time  married,  and 
"  Paradise  Ixist,''  114  ;  '*  Ptiradise 
Beguiued,"  115  ;  his  scheme  of  logic, 
lib  ;  a  power  amongst  powers,  124  ; 
unique,  125 ;  the  sublime  first  re- 
vealed in  him,  127  ;  charged  with 
pedantry,  128;  explained  away, 
129  ;  charged  with  blending  Pagan 
and  Christian  forms,  131 ;  his 
methods  compared  with  those  of 
Michelangelo,  132;  his  justifica- 
tion, 133  :  the  effect  on  his  reputa- 
tion of  the  criticism  of  Addison 
and  Johnson,  588  ;  his  use  of  Eng- 
lish, 601 ;  charged  with  plagiarism 
by  Landor,  viii.  182  ;  his  liking  for 
Ovid,  536  ;  his  arg  iment  of  exitus 
nrta  probat,  559  on  physical 
prowess,  ix.   291 ;   his  interest  ia 
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the  "Eikon  Basilik^,-' 346  ;  an  in 
firm  thought  of,  357. 

Milton,  Life  of,  vi.  89. 

Milton  versus  Soutuey  and  Landob, 
iv.  455. 

Mines,  degraded  life  in,  viii.  391. 

Miracles,  On  Humes  Argument 
AGAINST,  viii.  291  ;  an  imaginary 
case,  295  ;  classified  as  inner  and 
outer,  299  ;  the  inner  subdivided 
into  special  providences,  grace  and 
prayer,  300  ;  the  outer  subdivided 
into  evidential  and  circumstantial 
302;  the  a  priori  miracle,  309; 
that  connected  with  prophecy, 
311 ;  the  age  of  not  past,  533. 

Mirrors  among  the  Hebrews,  vii. 
550. 

Missionary  physician,  a  mask  as- 
sumed by  Christ  and  the  Evange- 
lists, viii.  250. 

Mitford,  Miss,  her  "  Cousin  Mary," 
suggestive  uf  Dorothy  \Vordsworth, 
iii.  366. 

Mitford's  "  History  of  Greece,"  with 
its  reform  in  spelling,  iv.  482,  572. 

Mithridates,  the  power  of,  exag- 
gerated, vii.  285. 

M'Keans,  the  case  of  the  murdered, 
xi.  651. 

Mobs,  in  Rome  and  in  England,  vii. 
260. 

Mochinahante,  or  Pig-in-the-dingle, 
viii.  601. 

Modern  Sdpeestition,  viii.  533. 

Moffat,  the  niissionarj',  compared 
with  Gordon  Cumming,  ii.  396. 

Monachism  favorable  to  speculative 
theology,  iv.  283. 

Monboddo,  Ijord,  ii.  104. 

Money  incapable  of  breeding  money 
denied,  viii.  519  ;  ix.  158. 

Monk,  J.  il.,  writes  the  life  of  I?ent- 
le}',  V.  4  ;  at  fault  respecting  his 
family,  8  ;  what  he  says  of  Wotton, 
10 ;  on  Bentley's  correspondence 
with  Mill,  14, 1(3 ;  undervalues  the 
force  of  the  attack  on  Bentley,  19  ; 
characterizes  Boyle's  book  against 
Bentley,  25;  his  account  of  Bent- 
ley's  quarrel  with  Trinity,  con- 
densed, 30 ;  his  insiyuation  of 
dotage  in  Bentley,  81;  obscurity 
as  regards  dates,  575. 

Monopolies,  x.  590. 

Monttigu    Basil,  iii.  236. 

Moore,  Kraucis.  the  almanac  maker, 
xii.  19b. 

Moral,  the,  in  its  relation  to  the 
fable,  iv.  456. 

Moralist,  what  is  a?  v.  o22. 
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Uore,  Hannah,  respect  for  her  social 

BuperioM,  Hi.  2H7  ;  high  opinion  of 

Klisiiibcth    Smith,    iil.    S^M,    651 ; 

visitod  by  De  Q.,  5S4  ;  meets  Mrs. 

Siddons,  689 ;  her  religious  inliu- 

ence,  ()25. 
More,  Henry,  the  Platonist,  iii.  233. 
Morgiui,  Mr.,  one  of  De  Q.'s  masters, 

ii.  172. 
Mornlngton,  tlic  Earl  of,  vi.  221. 
Morton,    Lord,   at  Earl   Howe's,  ii. 

220. 
Moruis  nil  nisi  bonum,  de.  v.   133, 

58(5. 
Moru.i,  Milton's  antagonist,  vi.  111. 
Mosaic  cosmogony,  the,  and  geology, 

ix.  12f3. 
Mots  that  have  been  ascribed  to  vari- 
ous authors,  v.  97. 
Mountain  scenery,  ii.  235. 
Miiller,    Wilhehn,    his    hunt    after 

Ulysses  through  the  Iliad,  iv.  106  ; 

his  discussion  of  the  time  of  the 

Iliad,  116. 
Muirhead,    Mr.,    a    missionary    in 

China,  xii.  178. 
Mummy,  Mr.  White's,  ii.  460. 
Muiickley,  Dr.,  vi.  555. 
Murat,     Iving,     leading    a    cavalry 

charge,  nolens  volens,  iv.  41. 
Murder,  Kant's  casuistry  respecting, 

ix.  203  ;  the  origin  of  the  word,  xi. 

538  j  the   principles  of,  565 ;    the 

subjects  to  be  chosen  for,  567  ;  the 

descent    from   to   procrastination, 

573. 
Murder,  considered  as  one  op  the 

Fixe  Arts,   on,   xi.   529;  Supple- 

MENTARV  Paper,  570. 
Murders,  Three  Memorable,  xi.  588. 
Mui'e,  VV'illiam,  his  journal  of  a  tour 

in  Greece  and  the  Ionian  Islands, 

reviewed,  xii.  339  ;   a  good  Greek 

scholar,  369  ;  upon  the  identity  of 

modern  and  ancient  Greeks,  381. 
Murphy,  Father,  a  leader  in  the  Irish 

Rebellion,  ii.  272. 
1  lurrhine  vases,  vii.  610. 
Music,  festal,  remote  from  hilarity, 

ii.  227. 
Music,  Greek,  irrecoverable  as  Greek 

fire,  iv.  54. 
Music,  impassiveness  in  the  hearer 

essential  to  the  highest  enjoyment 

of,  i.  344  ;  English  obtuseness  with 

regard  to,  iv.  174. 
Musical  "boxes,  x.  585. 

Naries  of  ancients  anglicized,  iv. 
488;  and  of  geographical  places, 
492. 


Nationai.  Temperance  Movemektb 
x.  385. 

Nature  afl  the  Beat  of  the  super 
stitious,  viii.  540. 

Neckar  answering  in  anticipation 
Coleridges  political-economy  fal 
lacy,  iii.  420. 

Necklaces  among  the  Hebrew.s,  vii. 
5a-),  542. 

Neighborhood,  the  law  of,  x.  374. 

Nelson,  Lord,  and  "  The  Happy  War- 
rior," iii.  306  ;  in  an  anagram,  iv. 
92. 

Nero,  the  madness  of,  vii.  p.  iii. ; 
thinks  of  a  refuge  with  King  Volo- 
gesus,  83 ;  his  pursuit  of  Agrip- 
pina,  92  ;  the  servility  of  the  Ro- 
mans towarl  him,  9!3 ;  his  obliter- 
ation of  old  memorials,  98;  the 
reception  of  the  news  of  the  revolt 
in  Gaul,  100;  his  freedom  from 
alarm,  101 ;  his  conduct  upon  hear- 
ing of  Galba"s  revolt,  102 ;  his  fren- 
zy and  caprice,  103 ;  his  prepara- 
tion for  flight,  104  :  desertion  by 
his  friends,  105  ;  his  flight,  106 ; 
his  refuge,  107  ;  the  humiliation  of 
his  position,  108  ;  the  agony  of  his 
approach  to  death,  109 ;  his  final 
suicide.  111 :  closes  the  Julian  line, 
112. 

Newland,  Abraham,  as  a  semi-myth- 
ical being,  xi.  536,  662. 

Newman,  Father,  viii.  377. 

Newspapers,  publit^hed  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  Irish  Rebellion,  ii.  266  ; 
monster,  311 ;  their  power  in  Eng- 
lish politics,  X.  480 ;  their  effect 
upon  composition,  .535. 

Newton,  Sir  Isaac,  his  character  twice 
read,  vii.  264 :  goes  without  his 
dinner,  498  ;  his  conception  of 
God,  viii.  23. 

Nir.f,  an  unscholarlike  barbarism,  iv. 
397. 

Nichol,  J.  P.,  on  Lord  Rosse,  ix.  227  ; 
his  intellectual  characteristics, 
247 ;  his  philosophic  spirit  and  en- 
thusiasm, 249. 

Nile,  likened  to  Homer,  iv.  60  ;  com- 
pared with  the  Danube  by  Herodo- 
tus, vii.  404. 

Nitsch,  Dr.,  a  commentator  on  Kant, 
ix.  69. 

Nitzsch  on  the  Homeric  controversy 
iv.  71. 

Nonsense  as  a  passport  to  favor,  i 
407. 

Norfolk,  the   Duke  of,  and  his  r& 
ligious  resolution  to  be  drunk, 
75.592. 
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Jfofie  rings  among  the  Hebrews,  vii. 
534. 

KoTEs  ON  Walter  Savage  Landor, 
iv.  406. 

Novels,  effect  upon,  of  a  lower  class 
of  readers,  v.  347  ;  their  ephemeral 
character,  348:  their  appeal  to  a 
lower  order  of  mind,  349;  how 
criticized,  vi.  446. 

Numerian,  vii.  243. 

Nympholeptoi,  viii.  572. 

Obeah,  African,  1. 197  ;  viii.  542,  639. 

O'Connell,  Daniel,  x.  478. 
'Odjssey,'"  the,  was  it  by  the  au- 
thor of  the  "  Iliad,"  iv.  169. 

ffidipus,  iv.  47 ;  the  story  of,  vii. 
562;  an  exemplification  of  hered- 
itary sin,  566 ;  his  life  reviewed, 
567. 

Officers  of  the  Roman  army,  as  dis- 
seminators of  Christianity  vii. 
184 ;  what  the  title  meant,  624. 

Oliver,  Mr. ,  a  Jacobin  friend  of  Dr. 
Parr,  v.  219. 

Ombre,  the  game  of,  in  Pope,  t. 
430. 

Omens  as  connected  with  names, 
viii.  542  :  the  reverence  with  which 
they  were  regarded  in  Rome,  543  ; 
affecting  a  Christian  house,  545  ; 
and  Napoleon,  546  ;  the  omens  of 
words  spoken  lightly,  550  ;  illus- 
trated by  the  value  placed  on 
idiot "s  words  by  the  Turks,  552 ; 
the  death  watch,  560. 

Opera,  Italian,  compared  with  Greek 
tragedy,  iv.  35;  reputation  in  de- 
termined by  the  verdict  of  the 
city,  V.  287. 

Opium,  its  fascinating  power,  i.  p 
xii.  ;  the  pleasures  of,  64  ;  its  bod- 
■ily  effect,  67:  not  productive  of 
intoxication,  68  ;  compared  with 
wine,  69  ;  reported  on  by  the  au- 
thor of  "  Anastasius,"  •  71 ;  not  fol- 
lowed by  torpor,  73 ;  but  by  a  de- 
sire for  solitude  and  science,  80  ; 
apostrophised,  82;  size  of  dose,  90, 
94,  592  ;  experiments  in,  133-143  ; 
notes  on  the  use  of,  455  :  its  effect 
on  nervous  irritation,  464  ;  its  con- 
nection with  life-insurance,  470; 
as  an  anodyne, 588. 

Dpium-drearas  as  proposed  by  De  Q. 
i.445. 

Opium-eaters  of  eminence,  i.  p.  xi. 

ftpium-oating,  and  the  struggle  it 
cost  De  Q.,  i.  p.  x.  ;  its  wide-spread 
practice,  xi.  ;  amongst  working 
people,  xii. ;  De  Q.  charged  with  a 


sensual  indulgence  in  it,  17 ;  used 
for  mitigating  pain  and  not  foi 
producing  pleasure,  17 ;  De  Q.'s 
introduction  to,  64 ;  the  gradual 
renunciation  of,  102;  the  fatal  in 
effectiveness  which  it  produces 
108 ;  the  interchange  of  dreams 
and  phantoms,  110  ;  the  illusions 
of  descent,  110 ;  the  expansion  of 
space  and  time.  111,  177  ;  the  re- 
vival of  early  incidents,  111,  223  ; 
architectural  dreams,  115  ;  Orien-  , 
tal  scenes,  117 ;  dreams  of  death, 
122 ;  and  of  the  judgment,  123  ; 
renunciation  of  opium-eating,  125  ; 
but  with  the  continuance  of 
dreams,  127;  experiments  in  the 
disuse  of  opium,  133-143  ;  its  gen- 
eral influence  on  dreaming,  150 ; 
its  widespread  ut^e,  455  ;  the  effect 
of  changing  doses,  456 :  the  force 
of  the  habit,  as  viewed  by  Cole- 
ridge, 507 ;  its  effect  upon  Cole- 
ridge, 509  ;  its  effect  upon  a  writ- 
ers  judgment  of  his  work,  iii. 
117. 
Oracles,  The  Pagan,  viii.  465;  the 
literature  of,  467  ;  the  attitude  of 
the  Fathers  toward,  473  ;  Van 
Dale's  treatise  on,  473  ;  their  lapse 
into  decay  and  silence,  477  ;  the 
domestic  relations  outliving  the 
state,  479  ;  not  specifically  hostile 
to  Christianity,  489  ;  the  method 
of  their  operation,  496;  not  vul- 
garly fraudulent,  497  ;  a  reference 
to  the  evil  spirit.  497 ;  an  unwar- 
rjvnted  assumption,  502  ;  their  re- 
lation to  the  credulity  of  (ireece, 
503  ;  modern  anachronistic  ac- 
counts of,  503 ;  illustrations  of 
the  skepticism  shown  by  ancients, 
505 ;  their  sanction  of  colonies, 
509  ;  the  important  functions  oi 
the  oracle  at  Delphi,  514  ;  analogy 
with  the  modern  banking  system, 
515  ;  the  cause  of  their  decay,  528  ; 
their  gradual  extinction,  531. 
Oratory  exclusively  cultivated  in 
England,  during  the  17th  and  18th 
centuries,  iv.  177;  the  practical 
use,  differing  in  Athens  and  Rome 
from  England,  180 ;  not  often 
found  with  the  practice  of  law, 
290  ;  its  misuse  in  Greece  and  in 
Rome,  308 ;  its  use  of  libel  in 
Rome,  vii.  261. 
Orestes,  his  sickness  as  treated  by 
Euripides  compared  with  Melea 
ger"s,  ix.  594. 
Oriord,  Lord,  vi.  551,  618. 
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Orifl^n  of  evil,  Parr  and  JohnBon  on, 

V.  202, 203. 
Orion,  dcHcription  of  the  nebula  in, 

ix.  234,508. 

Oniithomancy,  viii.  561 ;  illustrated 
by  tlie  case  of  Agrippa.  562  ;  and 
by  the  .lew  Mosollam,  666. 

Orphan  Heiress,  Tue,  ii.  885. 

Ortuographio  Mutineers,  iv.  479. 

Oflsian,  Cunningham's  detestation  of, 
iii.  647 ;  the  false  and  the  true, 
648. 

Cswestry,  and  De  Q.'s  hospitable  en- 
tertainer, i.  416. 

Othello,  his  passion  not  jealousy,  ii. 
193  ;  the  use  of  the  handkerchief 
in,  ix.  404. 

Otho,  vii.  113,  599. 

Oubacha,  Prince  of  the  Kalmucks, 
xii.  4. 

Over-colonization,  the  moral  of  Ge- 
bir,  iv.  459. 

Ovid,  on  human  superstition,  viii. 
534  ;  a  favorite  with  Miltou,  535. 

Oxford,  as  De  Q.'s  choice,  i.  270; 
as  part  of  the  mail-coach  system, 
619  ;  De  Q.'s  residence  at,  ii.  14, 
498  ;  the  structural  university, 
510 ;  in  its  moral  aspects,  610 ; 
compared  with  other  university 
systems,  511  ;  its  disciplinary 
character,  512  ;  a  true  alma  mater, 
613  ;  its  population,  514  ;  its  con- 
trol of  students,  515  ;  names  of  the 
colleges,  516 ;  grounds  of  prefer- 
ence, 517 ;  expense  of  rooms,  624  ; 
tutorage  system,  526;  expense  of 
servants,  580  ;  the  tone  given  to 
the  university  by  aristocratic  resi- 
dents, 641;  hunting,  542;  gamb- 
ling, 643  ;  age  of  students,  544  ; 
impartiality  of  discipline,  546  ; 
servitors  and  sizars,  549 ;  battels, 
550 ;  summary  of  expenses,  651  ; 
commoners  and  gentlemen  com- 
moners, 555  ;  the  deficient  ac- 
quaintance with  English  litera- 
ture, 664 ;  its  apparent  peaceful 
leclusion,  v.  2  ;  the  meaning  of 
the  religious  tests  at,  vi.  403  ;  the 
professorial  aud  tutorial  system 
at,  xii.  470 ;  the  system  of  col- 
leges and  halls,  471. 

Oxford  Street,  apostrophized,  i.  69  ; 
De  Q.'s  residence  near  it  elabo- 
rately described,  273  ;  and  referred 
to  in  answer  to  criticism,  ii.  562. 

Paganism,  incapable  of  doctrinal 
expression,  ii.  438 ;  in  relation  to 
ooetry   686  ;  its  method  of  dealing 


with  pauperism,  vii.  347  ;  rell/ioud 
notions  of,  viii.  5,  8;  absence  oi 
Ideological  idea,  9 ;  its  belief  a 
belief  in  all  gods,  10 ;  Its  unproa 
elytizing  character,  13  ;  its  divorce 
of  religion  and  morality,  21  ;  its 
fundamental  distinction  from 
Christianity  in  the  apprehension 
of  deity,  24;  its  deities  concrete, 
not  abstract,  26  ;  its  conception  of 
the  relation  of  man  to  God,  34;  itg 
decadence  in  Rome,  184;  not  de 
stroyed  by  external  violence,  403  , 
subjected  to  close  scrutiny,  466 ; 
compared  with  Judaism  in  regard 
to  conversion  to  Christianity,  482  ; 
for  Home  a  necessity  of  her  origin, 
491 ;  the  Ovidian  superstition  at- 
tached to,  635  ;  the  sense  of  honor 
not  found  in,  ix.  170. 

Pagan  Oracles,  The,  viii.  486. 

Palue,  Tom,  v.  219. 

Paley,  his  Evidences  in  its  early  rep- 
utation, i.  381  ;  criticized  by 
Coleridge,  491 ;  by  De  Q.'s  tutor 
and  by  De  Q.,  671 ;  his  style,  588  ; 
his  false  place  in  English  esteem, 
590  ;  his  moral  philosophy,  iii.  664  ; 
as  regards  duelling,  689 :  under 
Parr's  condemnation,  v.  273 ;  his 
short-sightedness  respecting  Ma- 
hometanism,  ix.  136;  on  suicide, 
163;  his  errors  regarding  utility, 
332  ;  refuted  by  Mackintosh,  upon 
the  law  of  honor,  334  ;  the  ten- 
dency of  his  philosophy,  336  ;  hia 
treatment  of  casuistry,  554. 

Paliupsest,  the,  i.  225. 

Palmer,  Mr.,  the  inventor  of  mail 
co.iches,  i.  617. 

Palmyra,  vii.  231,  624. 

Papaverius,  a  name  applied  to  De  Q. 
by  J.  H.  Burton,  ii.  1. 

Paper,  scarcity  of  in  Greece  and 
Rome,  iv.  304,  648. 

ParadisH  localized,  x.  444. 

"  Paradise  Lost,"  commented  on,  i. 
168,  169;  ii.  103;  a  passage  in,  ex- 
planatory of  Wordsworth,  iii.  66  ; 
the  moral  of  it.  iv.  458  ;  Bentley's 
emendations,  471  ;  v.  81 ;  Cole- 
ridge's opinion  of  Bentley's  emen- 
dations, 123  ;  the  palliation  in, 
264  ;  Addison's  papers  on,  307, 
309 ;  a  succession  of  feeble  criti- 
cisms, 310  ;  the  blunder  committed 
by  Milton  in  it,  496  ;  criticized  by 
Johnson,  vi.  97  ;  its  immortality 
an  answer  to  petty  criticism,  100 
its  publication,  114;  not  merely 
a  book  amongst  books,  124 :  a  sub- 
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lime  work,  125  ;  EaphaePs  blush, 
ix.  357  ;  under  Schlegel  and  Bou- 
terweks  criticism,  556  ;  its  sale,  as 
'i       a  measure  of  yalue.  x.  51. 

•Paradise  Regained,"  quoted,  ii.  188  ; 
publislied,  vi.  115 ;  its  imagery 
J  analyzed,  129  ;  illustrative  of  Joan 
of  Arc,  198  :  preferred  by  Milton, 
583. 

Paradoxes  superabundant,  ii.  229 ; 
defined,  viii.  176;  x.  201,585. 

Parchment,  in  its  relation  to  litera- 
ture and  records,  i.  227  ;  the  neces- 
sity of  clearing  it  for  new  writing, 
228  ;  the  changed  character  of  the 
writing,  229  ;  the  modern  search 
for  the  original  writing,  231. 

Pariahs,  ii.  112. 

Paris,  capture  of,  by  the  allies,  iii. 
96. 

Park,  Mungo,  vi.  394,  611. 

Parliamentary  war,  produced  by  a 
silent  revolution,  x.  489  ;  the  great 
results  which  sprang  from  it,  492. 

Parodies  on  Homer,  iv.  169. 

Parr,  Dr.  Samuel,  v.  132  ;  iii.  238 ; 
his  opinion  of  Bentley  and  his 
antagonists,  v.  4 ;  his  attack  on 
Bishop  Ilurd,  6  ;  his  knowledge  of 
metre,  compared  with  Bentley  "s, 
90  ;  his  characterization  of  Bent- 
ley, 121 ;  the  reserve  shown  by  Dr 
Parr"s  critics  at  his  death,  132  ;  the 
occasion  for  reserve  removed,  133; 
his  imitation  Johnsonian  thunder, 
134  ;  one  sole  specimen  of  a  \Vhig 
parson,  135 :  his  manners,  138  ;  his 
appearance  139  ;  his  pettiness, 
140;  contrasted  to  Johnson,  141; 
his  basilisk  eye,  143  ;  the  exagger- 
itions  of  his  biographers,  144  ;  the 
improper  publication  of  his  letters, 
146;  liis  treatment  of  Dean  Mil- 
ner,  148;  his  alternation  with  Dr. 
Bridges,  151  ;  the  character  of  his 
churchmanship,  153,  590;  his 
treatment  of  Herbert  Marsh,  156 ; 
and  of  Bishop  Horsley,  157 ;  with 
whom  he  is  compared,  159 ;  was 
he  an  able  man,  162:  the  prizes 
■which  he  set  before  himself,  163  ; 
his  value  to  the  Whig  party,  164  ; 
his  mulishness,  165  ;  his  self-con- 
ceit, 166  ;  his  temper  derived  from 
his  father,  167 ;  the  obstacles  to 
his  preferment,  168  ;  failing  to  get 
the  head  mastership  at  Harrow, 
169;  he  sets  up  a  private  school, 
170  ;  his  ill  success,  171 ;  and  final 
failure,  172;  after  other  failures 
becomes  perpetual  curate  at  Uat- 


ton,173;  his  discontent,  174,  his 
failure  to  be  a  bishop,  1V5,  178  ; 
his  emoluments,  177  ;  his  failure 
as  a  man  of  the  world,  179 :  his 
claims  to  the  title  of  author,  183; 
his  classical  attainments,  184  ;  the 
sum  total  of  his  writings,  188  ;  the 
delusion  respecting  his  attain- 
ments, 187  ;  his  elTrontery  in  con- 
versation with  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
188,  593  ;  contrasted  with  Dr. 
Johnson's  interview  with  George 
III.,  191,  695 ;  what  he  did  not 
write,  192  ;  and  why  he  did  not 
write  it,  193;  his  autocracy,  194  ; 
his  Whig  partisanship,  195  ;  the 
weight  of  his  works,  196  ;  contents, 
197 ;  his  acquaintance  with  Dr. 
Johnson,  197;  tlieir  scholarship 
compared,  199  ;  were  they  really 
intimate  ?  201 ;  his  correspondence 
with  titled  persons,  204 ;  the  Duke 
of  Sussex  for  one,  205  ;  and  Jeremy 
Bentham,  206  ;  his  dislike  of  Scott, 
207;  and  alsurd  rating  of  a  Mr. 
Stewart,  209 ;  his  low  view  of  lit- 
erature, 210 ;  his  position  as  re- 
gards the  schism  between  Fox  and 
Burke,  214  :  his  fidelity  to  unfor- 
tunate friends,  217  ;  his  connection 
with  Joseph  Gerrald,  218 ;  and 
with  Mr.  Oliver,  219  ;  his  Latinity, 
221 ;  set  aside  for  Heyne,  228  ;  his 
Latin  criticized  by  Mathias,  232 ; 
its  style  not  composite,  234 ;  his 
superiority  to  Bishop  Lowth  and 
Sir  William  Jones,  244  ;  his  skill 
in  writing  epitaphs,  246  ;  the  first 
man  of  his  century  in  this  regard, 
250 ;  his  obedience  to  the  great 
laws  of  epitaphs,  257  ;  his  malica 
against  Bishop  Hurd,  258  ;  his 
partiality  of  defence  and  attack, 
261  ;  his  share  in  Dr.  White's 
work,  264 ;  the  ephemeral  char- 
acter of  his  reputation,  267  ;  hia 
indolence,  268  ;  hia  failure  to  pro- 
duce any  great  work,  269 ;  his 
sympathy  with  Wilkes,  270 ;  his 
Jacobinism,  271 ;  his  conduct  be- 
fore a  mob,  272  ;  his  insolent 
treatment  of  Burke,  273 ;  and 
Paley ,  274  ;  his  views  on  the  French 
Revolution,  275  ;  his  champion- 
ship of  Gerrald,  276 ;  his  anti- 
English  sentiment,  280  ;  his  posi- 
tion as  a  divine,  281 ;  his  leanings 
toward  Socinianism,  28:^ ;  his  pref- 
erence of  peace  to  truth,  283  ; 
his  character  summed  up,  284 ; 
which  of  his  wi-itings  sliould  b* 
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preserved,  285  ;  unknown  to  later 
gcnenitioris,  585  ;  liiH  impatience  of 
critiriHinj^,  fJ05. 

Parrhifi,  in  its  relation  to  Home,  vii. 
14,  222. 

PaHiions  not  the  attribute  of  ordi- 
nary men  and  women,  ii.  193. 

Paterculus,  the  "  Ilistoria  liomana  " 
of,  iv.  252 ;  his  remark  ou  the  ten- 
dencies of  Gi'eek  and  Koman  lit- 
erature, 254,  551. 

Pathos  and  Humor,  interrelation  of, 
vi.  512 

Patronage,  in  literature,  v.  343. 

Pauperism,  an  evil  existing  only  in 
modern,  Christian  times,  vii.  346  ; 
because  killed  off  in  the  ancient 
world,  347  ;  inalienable  from  man's 
social  condition,  350 ;  its  relation 
to  paganism,  viii.  398  ;  its  origin  in 
England,  x.  619. 

Peace,  the  vision  of  perpetual,  vii. 
317 ;  the  problem  of  perpetual 
peace,  ix.  482 ;  a  treaty  for  such 
must  have  no  reservation,  484  ;  no 

-  state  must  become  the  property  of 
another,  485  ;  standing  armies  to 
be  abolished,  486 ;  no  national 
debts,  483  ;  no  dishonorable  strat- 
agems to  be  allowed,  487  ;  Repub- 
licanism and  Federal  union  to  be 
assumed,  488. 

Pearce,  Mr.,  his  edition  of  the  Mar- 
quess of  \V'ellesley"s  life  and  cor- 
respondence reviewed,  vi.  216. 

Pedestrianism,  the  delights  of,  406  ; 
easily  concealed  by  the  sensitive 
man,  i  419,  423. 

Peel,  Sir  Robert,  x.  479. 

Peiho  river,  sacrifice  of,  by  the  Chi- 
nese, xii.  26S. 

Pellew,  Sir  Edward,  ii.  177 

Penitence,  an  idea  not  found  in 
Pagan  religions,  viii.  15,  363. 

Pensons,  De  Q."s  maternal  ancestors, 
ii.  479 

Percival,  Dr.,  ii.  148  ;  his  story  of 
revenge,  150. 

Percy,  Bishop,  at  loggerheads  with 
Ritson,  iv.  79. 

Perfumes,  in  the  toilet  of  the  He- 
brew lady,  vii.  549. 

Pericles,  a  pivotal  name  in  Grecian 
literature,  iv.  264  ;  his  long  ad- 
ministration, 265  :  the  creative  ele- 
ment under  him,  267  ;  his  period 
as  regards  Plato,  vii.  433. 

Periodical  literature  as  a  mode  of 
publication,  iv.  287  ;  v.  347. 

Peripatetic  Philosopher,  A,  vi.  373. 
(See  Stewart,  Walking.) 


PeripluR,  the  African,  vii  416. 

Persia,  separating  Greece  from  bar- 
baric hordes,  iv.  227  ;  stands  for 
Asia,  228 ;  its  relation  to  Greece, 
229,  230  ;  its  conflict  with  tlie  By- 
zantine empire,  vii.  359,  361  ;  com- 
parison of  Persians  and  Greeks  as 
to  stature,  xii.  375. 

Persian  monarchy,  the,  vii.  17  ;  the 
agency  which  it  had  in  the  approx- 
imation of  civilization,  378  ;  as  de- 
scribed by  Herodotus,  391. 

Pertinax,  vii.  198;  gets  the  empire 
by  a  bargain,  199. 

Pcstalozzi,  in  the  hands  of  a  house- 
cleaner,  iv.  434. 

Peter  the  Great,  xii.  228 ;  his  organ- 
izing power,  284. 

Petty,  Sir  \Villiam,  an  early  writer 
on  political  economy,  x.  225. 

Phaadius  opens  the  way  to  sublime 
thoughts,  ii.  142.  ^ 

Phalaris,  the  Epistles  of,  controversy 
about,  V.  21,  68  ;  an  analysis  of 
Bentley's  labors  on,  v.  85. 

Pharisees,  the,  viii.  208. 

Phidias,  iv.  238,  554. 

Phileleutheros  AngUcanus,  viii.  317. 

Phil'' lent  he  rus  Lipsietisis,  a  pseudo- 
nym of  Bentley's,  v.  71,  72. 

Philip,  the  Roman  emperor,  vii.  213. 

Phillips,  Ambrose,  in  his  controversy 
with  Pope,  V.  462. 

Philoctetos,  the,  of  Sophocles,  ix. 
378,  394 ;  his  solitude,  393  ;  de- 
graded by  Chataubrun,  397 ;  his 
misery  under  another  phase,  398 ; 
his  moral  grandeur,  399  ;  the  spec- 
tators, 401  ;  a  comparison  with 
Hercules,  403  ;  a  comparison  with 
Othello,  404  ;  with  Meleager,  595. 

Philosopher,  what  constitutes  a,  i        «r 
16. 

Philosophy,  a  system  of,  drawn  from 
English  prose  writers,  i.  339  ;  as 
applied  to  history,  vi.  138;  vii 
337  ;  the  purpose  of,  ix.  84  ;  the 
test  of,  85  ;   error  as  to,  86. 

Philosophy,  natural,  terminology  in 
V.  237. 

Philosophy  of  Herodotus,  vii.  377. 

Philosophy  of  Roman  History,  vii 
313. 

Phoenix  Club  of  Oxford,  the,  viii 
149. 

Pianoforte,  the  limitations  of  the,  i 
844. 

Picturesque,  the  birth  of  the,  in  posfr         ^ 
Christian  ages,  iii.  481  ;  not  attrac- 
tive to  the  Greeks  and  Romans  tU 
97. 
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Pilate,  the  injustice  done  to,  viii.  244. 

Pindar,  his  explaiiatiou  of  the  rhap- 
sodoi,  iv.  lotj,  137. 

Pinkerton,  the  monster,  iv.  485,  574. 

Piracy,  ix.  154 ;  and  privateering, 
156. 

Piranesi'.s  Dreams,  as  described  by 
Coleridge,  i.  114. 

Piron,  epitiph  by,  vi.  267. 

Pisistratus  and  the  Homeric  writ- 
ings, iv.  80,  116,  118,  122-125,  li8- 
13U. 

Pitt,  William,  an  object  of  detesta- 
tion to  Coleridge,  i.  488  ;  his  part 
in  the  union  of  Ireland  and  Great 
Britain,  ii.  252,  257  ;  his  haughti- 
ness, 363  ;  his  position  in  regard  to 
the  French  Revolution,  v.  275  ;  x. 
500  ;  his  sympathy  with  the  llev- 
olutiou,545  ;  his  suspension  of  the 
habeas  corpus  act,  562. 

Plato,  as  a  reporter  of  Socrates,  iv. 
234;  his  legislative  system,  vii. 
431  ;  his  optimism  expressed  in 
his  laws,  432;  his  period  tiiat  of 
the  highest  Greek  refinement,  433  ; 
the  inheritance  of  Pericles,  434 ; 
his  works  his  own,  435  ;  his  double 
doctrine,  43o  ;  his  Ideal  liepublic, 
439 ;  outlined,  440  ;  Socrates  on 
injustice,  441  ;  the  straw  defence 
by  Glauco  and  Adeimantus,  442 ; 
the  foundation  of  political  states, 
414;  the  moderate  outfit  of  life, 
445 ;  the  changes  introduced  by 
war,  447  ;  the  imputation  of  mis 
chievous  falsehood  to  the  poets, 
448  ;  with  special  reference  to  sol- 
diers, 449  :  the  manner  in  which 
he  meets  the  danger  of  mutiny, 
451 ;  his  lack  of  method,  452  ;  re- 
curs to  his  censure  of  the  poets, 
453  ;  his  position  compared  with 
that  of  the  tragedians,  454  ;  on 
physical  education,  455  ;  compared 
with  the  gladiatorial  schools  of 
Rome,  457  ;  upon  the  military  po- 
sition, 458  ;  a  stratocracy,  459  ;  on 
the  distribution  of  functions,  460  ; 
on  the  cardinal  virtues,  461 ;  the 
Platonic  marriages,  462 ;  the  co- 
education of  the  sexes,  436 ;  the 
objections  to  the  unsexing  of 
women,  463,  468  ;  the  final  regula- 
tions of  the  soldiery,  477  ;  the  sen- 
duality  of  Plato's  rules,  482. 

PL.vro's  llEPL'UMC,  vii  431. 

Platotf,  the  Cos.><ack  lletman,  in  the 
Czar's  suite,  iii.  103  ;  viii.  530. 

^lautuB,  cited  on  the  subject  of 
values,  X.  9. 


Plays  within  plays,  iv.  3 

Plum-pudding,  English,  vi.  559. 

Plutarch,  a  favorite  with  Words- 
worth, iii.  352;  and  with  Rous- 
seau, vii.  389. 

Pococke,  Dr.  Edward,  on  Grotius,  i. 
331. 

Poetry,  subject  to  the  fashion  of  the 
age,  ii.  223  ;  Pagan  and  Cliristian 
forms  of,  ii.  586  ;  didactic,  v.  425  ; 
beyond  the  .«ympath}^  of  the  mass 
of  men,  vi.  99 ;  less  limited  as  an 
art  than  painting  and  sculpture, 
ix.  393  ;  the  art  of  the  greatest  com- 
preheu.'ion,  409  :  as  compared  with 
sculpture  in  the  illustration  of 
Venus,  411. 

Poets,  bad,  castigated  by  the  police, 
iv.  553  ;  compared  with  ardsts,  ix. 
413. 

Polemic,  true  use  of  the  word,  x. 
207. 

Political  economists,  Coleridge's  war 
upon,  i.  484. 

Political  economy,  misunderstood  by 
the  Lake  Poets,  iii.  417  ;  hypothet- 
ically  subjected  to  Socratic  tests, 
iv.  239 ;  fixed  by  Kicardo,  x.  5  ; 
the  most  metaphysical  part  comes 
first,  34  ;  its  power  of  distinguish- 
ing between  the  useful  and  the 
noxious  or  spuriously  useful,  81 ; 
the  obscurity  besetting  the  science, 
204 ;  value  that  principle  from 
which  all  are  di-duced,  210. 

Political  Economy,  the  Logic  of, 
X.  5. 

Political  Justice,  the  dilfering  edi- 
tions of,  iii.  53  ;  vii.  439. 

Political  P.\rti.cs  of  Modern  Eng- 
land, On  the,  X.  529. 

Politics,  as  viewed  by  Coleridge,  i. 
487  ;  in  England  during  the  war 
with  France,  iii.  247  ;  Coleridge's 
part  in,  249;  in  its  influence  on 
rhetoric,  iv.  343. 

Pompey,  the  strife  between  Cajsar 
and,  vii.  269  ;  supported  by  Cicero, 
279  ;  driven  back  by  Caj.^ar,  280 ; 
his  inertia  contrasted  with  <  eesar's 
energy,  281 ;  his  policy  of  despair, 
28:^ ;  the  hardship  of  his  position, 
283;  the  good  fortune  of  his  ca- 
reer, 284 ;  the  reason  of  the  pop- 
ular misjudgment,  '285  ;  the  neme- 
sis following  his  appropriation  of 
others"  laurels,  287;  his  doom  ap- 
proaching, 289  ,  his  army  as  a  last 
resource,  290 ;  compared  with 
Caesar,  292 ;  with  Count  Julian, 
295  ;  judgment  upon  him  reversed 
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by  some  modern  writers,  xii.  443  ; 
a  favorite  of  Dr.  Arnold,  445. 

Pompey  the  Pitiful,  tiitlier  of  Eng- 
li.sli  literature,  v.  5i)(j,  55V,  55^, 
5iil. 

Poole,  Mr.,  of  Nether  Stowey,  a  host 
of  Coleridge,  entertains  De  Q.,  iii. 
155. 

Pope  :  A  1?iography,  v.  435. 

ToPK,  Alexander,  v.  379  ;  the  disre- 
gard of  in  society,  ii.  566  ;  his  dic- 
tion tested  by  Wordsworth's  the- 
ory, iv.  500  ,  his  mistake  in  describ- 
ing nature,  5:^.6;  unjustly  treated 
by  Schlosser,  315;  his  "Rape  of 
the  Lock,''  315  ;  "  Essay  on  Man," 
317;  "  Homer,"  818;  "  Dunciad," 
319 ;  in  collusion  with  the  taste  of 
his  age,  380 ;  a  representative  of 
■*  fine  literature,  388  ;  errors  respect- 
ing his  position,  o99 ;  did  not  be- 

^    long  to  a  French  school,  39- ;  his 

"  distinction  not  in  his  correctness, 

t  893  ;  his  defect  in  language'  394  ;  il- 
lustrated by  his  epistle  to  Lord  Ox- 
ford, 395  ;  his  "  Eloisa  to  Abelard,"' 
397 ;  his  Satires  and  Moral  Epis- 
tles, 4uO ;  their  perfunctory  char- 
acter, 401 ;  his  f  ilschood  concern- 
ing women,  40-i ;  the  shallowness 
of  his  philosophy,  414  ;  his  Pagan- 
ism, 417 ;  his  fundamental  Chris- 
tianity, 420,  422  ;  his  "  Essay  on 
Man,"  423;  hia  parentage,  435, 
6z2 ;  his  extraction,  43G  ;  his  early 
education,  439  ;  his  disposition  to 
satire,  440;  his  self-tuition,  441; 
sanctioned  by  his  father's  circum- 
stances, 442 ;  his  miscellaneous 
reading,  444  ;  his  linguistic  attain- 
ments, 445 ;  his  knowledge  of 
French,  446  ;  of  Italian,  447 ;  of 
Greek,  448  ;  and  of  Latin,  450  ;  his 
failure  as  a  linguist,  452  ;  removal 
from  London  to  Windsor  Forest, 
453  ;  his  glimpse  of  Dryden,  454 ; 
his  relation  to  his  mother,  455  ; 
fortunate  in  his  social  relations, 
457  ;  his  letter-writing,  458 ;  his 
fondness  for  it  after  disuse,  460  ; 
comes  forward  upon  the  stage  of 
literature,  462  ;  his  Pastorals,  462  ; 
his  controversy  with  Ambrose 
Phillips,  463 ;  his  elegy  to  the 
memory  of  an  unfortunate  lady, 
465 ;  his  established  position  as 
Dryden's  successor,  466 ;  enters 
upon  the  translation  of  "  Homer," 
467  ;  the  terms  of  his  contract  with 
Ldutot,  468 ;  his  dealings  with  his 


coadjutors,  469  ;  tho  "  Iliad  "  b«» 
gun,  470;  the  "  Odyssey  "  bcgua 
471;  his  edition  of  Shakspeafe, 
47'ii ;  his  loss  by  the  South  Sea 
bubble,  473  ;  his  relations  to  At- 
terbury,  475  ;  his  lettt'rs  published 
by  Curll,  476  ;  the  "  Dunciad,"  477 ; 
death  of  his  mother  and  of  Swift, 
478  ;  effect  of  solitude  on  his  writ- 
ings, 479  ;  annoyed  by  Curll,  480  : 
the  fourth  book  of  the  "  Dunciad,'' 
481 ;  engaged  on  a  revision  of  hia 
work-i,  483;  his  death,  484;  Iiia 
fretfulnesH,  484;  his  fidelity  to  his 
friends,  485  ;  his  religion  and  his 
relation  to  women,  486  ;  his  int"l- 
lectual  power,  487  ;  iiis  correctness 
considered,  488  ;  his  false  antith- 
eses, 483  ;  the  true  ground  of  his  y 
greatness,  490 ;  his  satire  produc- 
tive of  a  fleeting  reputation,  492  ; 
his  castigation  of  Addison,  493; 
examined,  494  ;  Lord  Carlisle's  lec- 
ture on,  499  ;  mechanic  artists  in- 
capable of  appreciating  him,  517;  "• 
his  character  as  a  liar,  518  ;  limit- 
ing sympathy  with  his  satiric  and  -J 
moral  writings,  519 ;  not  a  moral 
teacher,  5i:0  ;  why  did  Byron  pat- 
ronize Pope  !  522 ;  compared  with  ,^ 
great  moralists,  524  ;  not  a  real 
searcher  after  truth,  526  ;  his  "  Es-  ^ 
say  on  Man,"  527  ;  not  to  be  classi- 
fied with  Dryden,  528  ;  his  absence 
of  principle,  530  ;  likened  to  Hor- 
ace, 531 ;  his  willingness  to  sacri- 
fice everything  to  poetic  effect,  v 
536  ;  his  inconsistency  as  a  philos- 
opher and  moral  being,  537  ;  iiius-  ^ 
trated  by  his  treatment  of  poverty, 
538  ;  and  of  women,  540  ;  liis  treat- 
ment of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
543 ;  his  fiction  of  the  inilueuce  of 
French  literature  on  English,  550, 
618 ;  the  ignorance  which  he  dis- 
plays in  it,  559  ;  the  scene  of  hia 
disgrace  as  a  school-boy,  626  ;  hia 
behavior  to  Savage,  630  ;  his  din- 
ner-hour, vii.  517. 

Pope's  Retort  upon  Addison,  v.  492. 

Popularity,  among  authors,  v.  347  ; 
the  absence  of  an  indication  of 
merit,  vi.  232. 

Porsou,  Richard,  made  to  talk  with 
Southey  in  one  of  Landor's  Im- 
aginary Conversations,  iv.  430  ;  hia 
contempt  for  poetry,  431 ;  hia 
manners,  433  ;  his  pseudo-discot- 
eries  in  language,  438 ;  compareij 
with  Bentiey,  v.   122 ;    tho  mi» 
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riority  of  his  Latin,  244 ;  in  the 
controversy  respecting  the  Three 
Witnesses,  viii.  857. 

Potatoes,  general  indigestibility  of, 
X.  390. 

Powel,  Mary,  Milton's  wife,  vi.  105  ; 
the  novel  so  named,  585. 

Power,  the  literature  of,  and  the 
literature  of  knowledge,  v.  383 ; 
ix.  47  ;  a  distinction  suggested  by 
Wordsworth,  557. 

Poyning's  act,  ii.  253. 

Preexistence,  mysterious  sense  of, 
iii.  2G1. 

Presence  of  Mind,  xii.  439. 

Price  not  affected  by  wages  or  profits, 
X.  218. 

Priestly,  Dr.,  and  the  French  Rev- 
olution, V.  271. 

Primary  formations  of  mind,  i.  210. 

Printed  books,  why  unknown  to  the 
Greeks  and  llomans,  i.  226 ;  iv. 
304. 

Prior,  Matthew,  on  Dumoustier,  ix. 
98. 

Probus,  vii.  239  ;  with  Carus,  final 
representative  of  the  majesty  of 
Rome,  254  ;  his  vision  of  Peace, 
317. 

Profits,  deduced  from  price,  rent  and 
wages,  X.  151 ;  the  leavings  of 
wages,  152 ;  the  reciprocal  relation 
between  wages  and  profits,  153 ; 
the  whole  law  of,  157  ;  evasion  of 
by  3IalthuR,  1-59  ;  the  relation  of 
quantity  and  value  in  the  question 
of,  161 ;  the  exceptions  under  the 
law,  164  ;  a  mode  of  wages  upon 
capital,  167  ;  not  to  be  confounded 
vfc'ith  replacement  of  capital,  169  ; 
the  effect  of  competition,  170  ;  the 
difficult}"  of  estimating  profits,  178  ; 
interest  a  mode  of  ascertaining  the 
rate,  179  ;  not  to  be  determin<nl  in 
advance  from  an  existing  condi- 
tion, 184 ;  the  objection  i-aised  by 
Malthus  to  Ricardo's  law  of  profits, 
191 ;  no  essential  tendency  down- 
ward of  profits,  193. 

Prolegomena  to  all  Future  Sj/stems 
of  Political  Economy,  a  projected 
work  by  De  Q.,  i.  107. 

•^ometheus,  the  idea  of,  as  worked 
out  by  Shelley  and  by  Landor,  iv. 
454  ;  the  myth  unnoticed  by  Lea- 
sing in  his  "  Laocoon,'-  ix.  590. 

•rophecy  and  prophets,  vi.  611;  in- 
volved interpretations,  vii.  572; 
the  distinction  from  prediction, 
viii.  258  ;  connection  with  miracles, 
811 ;    erroneously    supposed    the 


main  function  of  the  Pagan  oracJe, 
525 ;  the  Pauline  interpretation, 
626  ;  the  superstitious  use  of.  in 
France,  580  ;  and  in  England,  5S2 

Prose,  origin  of,  iv.  218  ;  not  a  nat- 
ural or  possible  form  of  composi- 
tion in  early  states  of  society,  222  ; 
courage  required  in  the  first  in- 
stance, 223  ;  specially  adopted  by 
the  Socratic  house,  232;  the 
aphorism  the  easiest  form  of  prose 
composition ;  the  dialogue  un- 
suited  to  the  teaching  of  great 
ti-uths,  241  ;  garrulity  of  Greek 
prose,  243 ;  its  colloquial  defect, 
244 ;  German  prose,  358 ;  Dr. 
Whately  on  the  distinction  of  pro.se 
and  poetry,  369,562  ;  the  difiiculty 
of  its  introduction  in  literature, 
vii.  383. 

Prose  literature  in  England  subse- 
quent to  Bacon,  i.  339. 

Protagoras  and  Euathlus,  the  case 
of,  ix.  293. 

Protestantism,  viii.  317 ;  net  an  ab- 
solute idea,  326  ;  its  principles  and 
doctrines,  327  ;  the  discrimination 
of  sects,  329  ;  the  two  great  char- 
acters in  which  it  commences,  334  ; 
the  liberty  which  it  has  instituted, 
336;  bibliolatry  charged  upon  it, 
342  ;  its  effect  upon  English  char- 
acter, ix.  174 ;  compared  with 
Roman  Catholicism,  459  ;  its  the- 
ology, 612. 

Protestants,  and  Roman  Catholics  in 
Ireland,  ii.  287;  hold  casuistry  in 
disrepute,  iii.  661  ;  ix.  130. 

Provincial  libraries,  i.  417. 

Prussians,  the,  phlegmatic,  iii.  97. 

Psychology,  distinct  from  metaphys- 
ics, iv.  282. 

Publication,  what  it  is,  iv.  296;  and 
what  it  is  not,  297  ;  its  mode  in 
Greece,  301 ;  by  the  stage  and 
agora,  302 ;  consequences  in  re- 
spect to  literature,  306 ;  its  relation 
to  printing  in  antiquity,  548 :  its 
relation  to  advertising,  v.  289 ; 
modes  of,  344. 

Public  men,  importance  attached  to 
the  utterances  of,  ii.  583. 

Public  opinion,  not  operative  in 
Greece  or  Rome,  viii.  13  :  but  of 
primary  importance  in  Fiance  and 
England,  45. 

Public  schools,  the,  of  England,  i. 
265,  335 ;  ii   62, 173. 

Public  speaking,  necessary  to  puhlifi 
administration,  iv.  219. 

Piickler-Muskau,  Prince,  xii.  222. 
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Pulpit,  absence  of  the,  In  Paganism, 
ii  212. 

Punctual,  defined  with  its  origin,  iv. 
400. 

Punctuation,  the  product  of  typog- 
raphy, iv.  212:  not  practised  by 
lawyers,  549,  5o0. 

Puritanism  as  misjudged  by  English 
histori.ins,  x.  428. 

Purple,  the  color,  vii.  658,  609. 

Purple  light  of  love,  incorrect,  ii. 
42;l 

"  Pursuits  of  Literature,"  by  Mathi- 
as,  i.  504  ;  ii.  566  ;  on  Dr.  Parr,  v. 
134,  18G,  192,  232 ;  the  verse  in  it 
only  a  peg  to  hang  notes  on,  601 ; 
on  Cooke's  edition  of  Aristotle's 
Poetics,  632 ;  on  daring  to  be  ig- 
norant, ix.  48. 

Pyment,  Mr.,  Brunell-Brown-s  clerli, 
i.  432. 

Pyrrhus  the  Epirot,  the  pleasant  lit- 
tle story  about,  viii.  141. 

Pythagoras,  the  dogma  of  concerning 
beans,  iii.  157,  709  ;  introduces  the 
name  philosopher,  v.  104,  580. 

Quakers,  in  the  training  of  their 
children,  iii.  510 ;  their  distinc- 
tions of  dress,  513  ;  their  tenden- 
cy to  nervous  derangement,  ix. 
182 

'  Queen  Mab,"'  Shelley's,  vi.  292. 

Quincy,  Josiah,  i.  293. 

Quintilian  as  a  teacher  of  rhetoric, 
iv.  321. 

Quotation,  the  habit  of,  trite  and 
dishonest,  vi.  260. 

E;«dcliffe,  Anne,  i.  360. 

Radical  in  politics,  the,  iii.  247. 

Radicals,  attitude  of  the,  toward 
Tories  and  Whigs,  x.  482  ;  the  term 
defined,  511;  used  with  license, 
513;  their  antagonism  to  Tories, 
614 ;  their  relation  really  to  a  pure 
democracy,  577 ;  impossibility  of 
Radicalism  on  an  extended  scale, 
578. 

Rank  in  its  influence  on  society,  ii. 
231  ;  as  determining  attentions, 
370  ;  as  affecting  conversation  and 
discussion,  v.  189,  190. 

Readers,  a  new  order  of,  iv.  26  ; 
helped  by  criticism,  v.  381 ;  their 
inlluence  on  the  fortune  of  an  es- 
say, vi.  118 ;  their  relations  to 
writers.  119  ;  as  distinguished  from 
learned  men,  viii.  272. 

Reading  aloud  as  an  accomplish- 
ment, i.  104. 


Rebellion,  first  Irish,  ii.  262-287; 
second,  288-308. 

Reform  bill,  tiie,  x.  616  ;  what  it  haa 
accomplished,  617. 

Reformers  and  anti-reformers,  iii 
248. 

Reform  party,  the,  x.  611 ;  its  Unions, 
516  ;  its  alienation  from  the  peo- 
ple, 520;  not  national,  621;  the 
objects  for  which  it  has  contended, 
624. 

Reiske,  his  criticisms  on  English 
Latin,  v.  244. 

Religion ,  what  is  a  ?  ii  437  ;  in  Its 
inlluence  on  oratory,  iv.  361  ;  an 
obscure  term,  viii.  4;  its  concep- 
tion among  Pagans,  5 ;  defined  un- 
der four  heads,  6;  its  doctrines 
untranslateable  into  the  classic 
languages,  7  ;  its  limitations  undet 
Paganism,  8 ;  divorce  from  mo- 
rality, 21 ;  its  relation  to  science, 
262  ;  a  necessary  attribute  of  good 
women,  ix.  110. 

Religion  and  childhood,  i.  187. 

Reminiscences,  Literary,  iii. 

Remorse,  a  special  characteristic  of 
the  English  character,  ix.  171. 

Rennell,  Major,  on  Herodotus,  vii. 
384,  394;  his  blunder  as  to  the 
"Africa"  of  Herodotus,  411 ;  his 
views  as  to  the  e  trly  circumnavi- 
gation of  Africa,  417. 

Rent,  x.  116  ;  the  modern  doctrine 
of,  no  new  discovery,  117  ;  defined 
by  llicardo,  118  ;  the  true  defini 
tion,  120  ;  as  affected  by  improve- 
ments, 123  ;  the  increase  of,  pro 
ceeding  pari  passu  with  the  in- 
crease of  population,  124 ;  Ri- 
cardo's  obscurity  respecting  rent, 
129;  its  historical  process,  130; 
its  effect  upon  the  distribution, 
136 ;  Ricardo's  tables  of  propor- 
tions, 138 ;  and  the  commentary 
thereon,  139  :  the  modern  doctrine 
of  stated,  318. 

Repentance,  a  mistranslation  of 
"  Metanoia,"  ii.  436  ;  viii.  15,  222. 

Retirement  not  necessarily  peace,  v 

"Revelation,  a  New,"  by  lllm,  ii.  68 
Reviews  of  literature  in  the  interest 

of  the  public,  v.  381. 
Revolution    op    Greece,    The,    xii 

271. 
Reynolds,  Thomas,  the  treachery  of 

ii.  268. 
Rhabdomancy,  i.  370  ;  viii.  567. 
Rhapsodoi,  the,  iv.  72,  76,  79 ;  thelt 

connection     with     Homer,    131 
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meaning  of  the  word,  135;  the 
ease  with  which  they  carried  long 
poems  in  their  memory,  104. 

SnETORic,  iv.  314;  a  matter  of  sys- 
tematic art,  249;  the  works  on, 
produced  in  Greece,  276 ;  Aris- 
totle's contribution,  277  ;  the  dis- 
tinction between  Aristotle's  art 
and  practical  rhetoric,  278; 
changes  in  the  estimate  of  the  art 
of  rhetoric,  314 ;  two  separate  ideas 
^  under  the  general  name,  315  ;  a 
third  view,  in  which  Aristotle 
coincides,  316 ;  his  views  falsely 
stated,  317  ;  set  right  by  Facciolati, 
318  ;  the  province  of  rhetoric,  319  ; 
its  relation  to  style,  320;  Greece 
its  birthplace,  321 :  but  Rome  the 
mistress  of  rhetoric  as  a  practical 
art,  321 ;  the  Athenian  assemblies 
unfavorable  to  eloquence,  322  ;  the 
Roman  language  favorable,  i323 ; 
its  aspect  in  the  Greek  fathers, 
324  ;  in  the  literature  of  modem 
Europe,  325  ;  yet  dead  now  past 
resurrection,  326;  unsuitcd  to 
modern  assemblies,  327 ;  Donne, 
the  first  English  rhetorician,  331  ; 
Burton  and  Milton,  332;  Jeremy 
Taylor  and  Sir  Thomas  Browne, 
336  ;  the  decay  of  rhetoric  in  Eng- 
lish literature,  i^2  ;  the  effect  of 
politics  on  rhetoric,  343;  parlia- 
mentary eloquence,  344  ;  Sheridan 
the  charlatan,  £!45 ;  Edmund 
Burke,  348;  Sir  Philip  Frincis, 
352  ;  Mr.  Canning,  355  ;  rhetoric 
in  French  literature,  357  ;  in  Ger- 
man literature,  358  ;  in  Italy  and 
Spain,  380. 

Rhyme  in  connection  with  dialogue, 
iv.  39. 

Ricardo,  David,  as  a  philosopher,  i. 
17  ;  discovered  by  De  Q.,  lOli ;  fixes 
the  position  of  Political  Economy, 
X.  5 ;  his  treatise  on  value  and 
riches,  13  ;  his  error  in  common 
with  others,  19  ;  on  negative  value, 
63;  on  market  value,  91;  on 
wages,  110  ;  on  rent,  115  ;  his  def- 
inition of  rent,  118  ;  his  table  of 
proportions,  138;  upon  profits, 
151 ;  his  answer  to  Malthus's 
charge  of  confounding  cost  and 
value,  200;  the  obscurity  of  his 
writings,  202  ;  his  treatise  digested, 
206 ;  the  value  of  his  principles, 
269;  his  treatment  of  Malthus,301. 

IlicharJson,  Samuel,  his  weak  Latin 
in  the  derivation  of  correspondent, 
T.683. 


RiCHTER,  John  Paul  Feedekick,  vl 
608 ;  Coleridge's  slight  acquaint- 
ance with,  i.  502;  his  pathos  and 
humor,  512  ;  compared  with  Shak- 
speare  and  Sterne,  515  ;  the  pro- 
tean character  of  his  mind,  v.  16  ; 
reputed  the  most  difficult  of  Ger- 
man authors,  518  ;  his  opulence  of 
wit,  520  ;  his  magnanimity,  522  ; 
likened  to  f-hakspeare  and  Schil- 
ler, 522;  a  bravura  of,  ix.  255; 
his  friendship  witli  Herder,  363 ; 
what  he  says  of  Herder,  3:35 

RiCHTER,  Analects  from,  vi.  523 ;  the 
happy  life  of  a  parish  priest  in 
Sweden.  523  ;  dream  upon  the  uni- 
verse, 529 ;  complaint  of  the  bird 
in  a  darkened  cage,  633  ;  on  the 
death  of  young  children,  537  ;  the 
prophetic  dew-drops,  53r  ;  on 
death,  538  ;  imagination  untamed 
by  tlie  coarser  realities  of  life,  539  ; 
satirical  notice  of  reviewers,  539; 
female  tongues,  540  ;  forgiveness, 
541  ;  the  grandeur  of  man  in  his 
littleness,  542;  night,  542;  the 
stars,  542 ,  martyrdom,  543 ;  the 
quarrels  of  friends,  543  ;  dream- 
ing, 544;  two  divisions  of  philo- 
sophic minds,  544  ;  dignity  of  man 
in  self-sacrifice,  545  ;  fancy,  546. 
•Ringelberg,  Joachim  Forz,  on  the 
method  of  study,  ix.  554. 

Rings,  among  the  Hebrews,  vii.  556. 

Ritson  as  Percy's  antagonist,  iv.  79, 
546 ;  his  mad  spelling  reforms, 
483. 

Rivers,  English  and  Ahi«  rican  com- 
pared, i.  613. 

Robbery,  in  Greece,  viii.  517,  636. 

Robinson  ('rusoe  or  Alexander  Sel- 
kirk, ii.  357. 

Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants  in 
Ireland,  ii    287. 

Romances  in  real  life,  ii.  240. 

Roman  culture  preserved  in  the 
provinces,  ii.  260. 

Roman  empire,  the,  an  unfailing 
subject  of  study,  vii.  179  ;  when 
began  its  decline  ?  182  ;  its  appa- 
rently stationary  condition  when 
in  decline,  183  ;  contrasts  Ijotween 
the  republic  and  empire,  184  ;  its 
strength  the  legacy  of  the  repub- 
lic, 185 ;  the  first  overt  act  of 
weakness,  186 ;  put  up  at  auction, 
200  ;  its  critical  condition  under 
.flimilianus,  222;  its  transition  to 
a  lesser  power,  235 :  the  effect 
upon  its  declension  oi  its  vast  ex 
I     tent,  246 ;  the  revolution  in  gov 
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eminent,  248 ;  the  expiration  of 
the  power  of  senate  and  of  city, 
251 ;  HubHtitution  of  oriental  (Irons 
and  manners,  252  ;  the  passage  to 
it  from  the  republic,  257  ;  its  gen- 
esis from  the  republic  misunder- 
stood, 313 ;  commensurate  with 
civilization,  334  ;  its  long  security 
against  outside  enemies,  315  ;  its 
luxurious  ease  the  harbinger  of 
pain,  31() ;  the  vision  of  Peace, 
317  ;  the  Roman  civilization  im- 
perfect in  its  central  principle, 
821 ;  the  barbarism  of  Home,  322  ; 
the  relation  borne  to  it  by  the  By- 
zantine empire,  345 ;  self-barbar- 
ized, viii.  52 ;  the  necessity  of 
Christianity  as  an  interposition, 
55. 

Roman  History,  Philosophy  of,  vii. 
313. 

Romanists  among  Protestants,  viii. 
330. 

Romans,  daily  life  of,  vii.  483  ;  early 
rising,  483  ;  necessity  for  it,  484  ; 
early  retiring,  486  ;  paying  court, 
487;  the  lack  of  breakfast,  489; 
the  jentaculum,  491 ;  compared 
with  a  Christian  breakfast,  493  ; 
the  prandium,  495  ;  compared  with 
the  English  luncheon,  493  ;  was  it 
a  real  dinner  ?  498  ;  interchangea- 
ble with  the  jentaculum,  500  ;  the 
prandium  really  a  military  usage, 
504 ;  introduced  into  civil  life, 
505 ;  the  morning  occupation,  508  ; 
the  daylight  shows,  510  :  the  baths, 
511 ;  ready  for  dinner,  512  ;  differ- 
ence between  old  English  dinners 
and  Roman.  515  ;  the  change  of 
hour  in  the  dinner  hour,  520  ;  the 
graces  attending  it,  521 ;  its  splen- 
dor, 522 ;  its  intellectual  accom- 
paniment, 523 ;  their  dissemination 
of  Christianity,  viii.  184 ;  their 
knowledge  of  Judaism  and  Chris- 
tianity through  Ilerod,  187  ;  their 
inaptitude  for  the  speculative,  xii. 
440 ;  the  grandeur  of  the  Roman 
character,  441. 

Rome,  ancient,  its  vastness  compared 
with  London,  ii.  205  ;  its  attitude 
toward  Greece  in  literary  matters, 
iv.  382  ;  the  prerogative  city  of  the 
earth,  vii.  10;  the  measure  of  her 
greatness  by  l\er  power  of  resist- 
ance, 15  ;  its  dimensions,  18  ;  its 
security,  20  ;  the  attendant  idea  of 
divinity,  21 ;  the  ubiquity  of  the 
emperor,  24 ;  the  defect  of  the 
«uUtary  system,  81;  the  changes 


wrought  by  Nero  in  the  city,  90  ; 
the  destruction  of  its  historic  tro 
phies,  98;  the  change  from  Re 
publican  to  Iniperial,  116 ;  the 
change  in  citizenship,  1)7;  the  in 
efficiency  of  religion,  118  ;  the  VAr 
censian  shows,  120 ;  the  stratoc 
racy,  122;  the  army  the  ultimate 
depository  of  power,  124 ;  the  two 
great  forces  of  aristocracy  and 
stratocracy,  125  ;  the  expiration  of 
the  city's  power,  251  ;  the  crown 
of  the  Caisars  a  crown  of  thorns, 
2.55  :  the  anarchy  subsisting  in  the 
constitution  of  Rome,  302 ;  the 
necessity  of  vast  wealth  in  officers 
of  government,  303  ;  in  provisional 
administrations,  304 :  in  the  ju- 
dicial system,  305 ;  through  the 
license  of  public  libelling,  307; 
the  relief  through  murder,  308; 
and  conspiracies,  309;  panegyric 
on,  594;  self-barbarized,  viii.  52  ; 
its  treatment  of  the  Jews,  203 ;  its 
necessary  Pagan  bigotry,  491. 

Rome,  Church  of,  in  its  treatment  of 
casuistry,  iii.  661 ;  and  of  the  di- 
vine law,  662;  its  acceptance  of 
the  Essenes  as  (Christians,  viii. 
134;  its  dissatisfaction  with  Jo- 
sephus,  202:  contrasted  with  Prot- 
estantism, 326;  its  claim  to  sole 
interpretation  of  the  liibie,  334. 

Roscoe,  William,  iii.  23  :  the  char- 
acter of  his  mind,  28  ;  his  poetical 
ventures,  31 ;  his  edition  of  Pope, 
V.  433  ;  on  Pope  and  public  schools, 
440 ;  the  most  agreeable  of  Pope's 
editors,  544. 

Rose-water  in  the  toilette  of  the  He- 
brew lady,  vii.  545. 

Rosse,  Lord,  what  his  telescope  has 
discovered,  ix.  227  ;  his  overthrow 
of  Ilerschel's  system,  236. 

Rousseau  and  Ilazlitt  compared,  vi 
359  ;  his  choice  of  Plutarch  as  his 
one  book,  vii.  389 ;  his  sortilegy, 
viii.  557. 

Rubicon,  Cajsar  crossing  the,  vii.  38, 
280. 

Ruscombe,  Mrs.,  the  murder  of,  xi 
555. 

Russ<!ll,  Lord  John,  and  the  ballot, 
X.  525. 

Russia  compared  with  Rome,  vii.  19. 

Russia,  tile  source  of  the  gold  supply 
before  the  discoveries  in  Califor- 
nia, X.  320  ;  its  dealings  with  the 
Tartars,  xii.  4 ;  in  its  diplomatic 
relation's  with  China,  230,  260  ;  its 
rise  as  a  first-class  power,  284. 
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Bachevebell,  Dr.,  t.  291 ;  ix.  476. 

Sacrifices,  viii.  17:  as  affecting  the 
early  Christians,  18. 

Sadducees,  the,  viii.  211. 

Sailors,  superstition  of,  ii.  349. 

St.  Augustine,  Confessions  of,  in  a 
rhetorical  aspect,  iv.  325. 

St  Bees,  the  student  of,  iii.  459, 
712. 

St.  John's  Prior}-,  residence  of  De  Q.'s 
mother,  i.  379  ;  described,  390  ;  ii. 
476,  487. 

St.  Paul  in  his  relation  to  St. 
Stephen,  viii.  192. 

St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  ii.  214. 

St.  Petersburg,  monolith  at,  viii. 
l&l,  620. 

Salmusius,  vi.  110 ;  answered  by 
Milton,  111 ;  v.  227 ;  his  interpre- 
tation of  Theophrastus,  x.  83, 
595. 

"  Samson  Agonistes  "'  reproduced  in 
Coleridge's  "  France,''  iii.  159  ;  an 
exemplar  of  the  Greek  drama,  iv. 
40  ;  a  fine  correction  in  the  punc- 
tuation, 474. 

Sapor,  vii.  227,  624. 

Sara,  Coleridge's  movable  verses  to, 
iii.  274. 

Saracen's  Head,  The,  iii.  467. 

Saracens,  inability  of  the,  to  acclim- 
atize, vii.  358  ;  the  cause  of  their 
success,  364 ;  their  pro.^elyting, 
387  ;  their  unstatesmanlike  char- 
acter, 370. 

Saturday  night  among  the  poor,  i. 
77. 

Savage,  Richard,  vi.  608. 

Savann.\h-la-m.\r,  i.  253. 

Saxons,  etymologically  disposed  of, 
iv.  447  ;  Saxon  words  as  contrasted 
with  Latin  words,  498. 

Saxon  words  as  opposed  to  Latin,  ii. 
575. 

Say,  Jean  Baptiste,  a  French  politi- 
cal economist,  x.  185. 

Bcaliger  ;  remarks  on  English  habits 
in  1530,  ii.  329  ;  his  notes  on  Man- 
lius,  V.  84  ;  his  attempted  expla- 
nation of  heu  taceo,  vii.  583 ; 
likened  to  Sir  William  Hamilton, 
ix.  279. 

Bchelling  appropriated  by  Coleridge, 
iii.  161,  705. 

Schlegel,  Frederick  ;  the  pretensions 
of,  iv.  43;  his  comments  on  Les- 
sing,  374  :  his  error  regarding  Kant 
449  ;  his  disingonuousness,  555. 

ichlosser,  the  reputation  of,  the  re- 
sult of  his  Germ.in  birth,  v.  292  ; 
eU'Vorses  his  translator,  293,  608 ; 


criticizes  Swift,  294  ;  his  exhau* 
tion  after  a  good  critical  meal,  301 ; 
his  criticism  of  Addison,  303  ;  his 
erroneous  notion  a.s  to  Boileau's 
influence  on  Addison's  reputation, 
312  ;  on  Cato,  313 ;  on  Pope,  315  ; 
on  Voltaire  as  compared  with  Pope, 
320;  on  Fox  and  Burke,  321;  on 
Junius,  327. 

ScHLOssER's  Literary  IIistort  op 
THE  Eighteenth  Century,  v. 287. 

Scholiasts  on  Homer,  the,  iv.  69. 

Schoolmen,  the,  shut  up  to  specula- 
tive studies,  iv.  281 ;  aided  by  leis- 
ure, 286  ;  and  stimulated  by  the 
development  of  the  Church,  287  ; 
their  rhetorical  faculty,  326; 
charged  with  verbal  disputes,  x. 
587. 

Schreiber,  Mrs.,  ii.  412;  her  charge 
of  Miss  Watson  and  Miss  Smith, 
414  et  seq.;  her  illness,  454;  her 
dying,  474. 

Schulze,  Dr.,  the  tales  of,  xi.  444. 

Science  of  history  yet  to  come,  vii. 
338. 

Scotch,  the  ;  their  antipathy  to  Eng- 
lishmen, iii.  650,  710  ;  their  hatred 
of  the  English  Ciiurch,  656  ;  their 
offences  against  logic,  ix.  312 ; 
their  antagonism  to  Aristotle,  313 ; 
their  habits  of  living  and  eating, 
X.  596  ;  their  ignorance  of  moral 
philosophy  and  of  metaphysics, 
xii.  490. 

Schiller,  vi.  484  ;  his  birth  and  po- 
sition, 484  ;  the  revolutionary  im- 
pulse expressed  by  him,  489:  his 
parentage,  496  ;  his  happv  child- 
hood, 498  ;  at  Stuttgardt,  499  ;  his 
dissatisfaction,  500  ;  writes  "  The 
Robbers,''  501 ;  its  reception  in 
Germany,  503;  the  enauing  per- 
secution, 503;  his  connection  with 
the  theatre,  504 ;  his  residence 
in  Weimar,  505 :  his  death  and 
personal  appearance,  503 ;  com- 
pared with  Richter,  522  ;  upon  in 
dividuality  and  society,  xii.  465. 

Scotland,  secession  from  the  Church 
of,  viii.  407. 

Scottish  professors  destitute  of  the 
intuitional  side  of  philosophy,  i 
17. 

Scott,  Sir  Walter,  at  home  only  in 
Scotland,  ii.  402 ;  his  immense 
popularity  the  cause  of  the  Wal- 
ladmor  hoax,  iii.  137  ;  his  face,  a 
border  face,  285 ;  come.3  under  Dr. 
Parr's  censure,  v.  207  ;  his  treat* 
meut  uf  Queen  Caroline,  597. 
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BcTofula  yielding  to  tho  touch  of  a 
sovereign,  ii.  95. 

Bculpturc,  Greek,  iv.  29  ;  as  opposed 
to  wjix-woiks,  36  ;  as  illustrated 
by  the  Ljiocoon,  ix.  378  ;  compared 
with  poetry  as  a  power  of  expres- 
sion, 411. 

Bcylax,  vii.  383,  384. 

Bey  tale,  the  L;iceda5monian,  an  ap- 
proach to  the  modern  cipher,  ix. 
665. 

Seamanship  and  shipmanship  dis- 
criminated, ii.  355. 

Secession  from  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  viii.  407  ;  the  two  points 
upon  which  it  took  place,  408  ;  the 
mode  of  appointing  pastors,  409  ; 
proposal  to  transfer  the  power  of 
nomination  from  patron  to  congre- 
gation, 410  ;  the  effort  to  make  the 
election  more  ecclesiastical,  411 ; 
the  customary  mode  of  approba- 
tion, 412;  examination  in  theology, 
413  ;  the  pretext  of  spiritual  juris- 
diction, 414 ;  the  origin  of  the  call, 

416  ;  the  nature  of  "  objections," 

417  ;  the  law  as  laid  down  in  Lord 
Aberdeen's  act  of  Parliament,  419  ; 
its  removal  of  grounds  of  com- 
plaint, 422  ;  the  unsettlement  of 
the  religious  tone  of  public  morals 
by  the  two  great  revolutions,  424 ; 
the  effect  of  Methodism,  427  ;  the 
influence  upon  the  Scottish 
Churcli,  428 ;  the  English  and 
Scottish  churches,  429 ;  acts  of 
Parliament  for  building  churches, 
430 ;  the  advantage  taken  by  the 
Scottish  clergy,  431 ;  the  conse- 
quences of  the  acta,  4-34 ;  the  Ja- 
cobinism of  Scotland,  436;  the 
apathy  with  which  the  Veto  Act 
was  met,  437  ;  the  first  collision, 
438 ;  the  determination  of  the 
non-intrusionists  to  abandon  the 
Church,  441 ;  the  new  General  As- 
sembly, 442  ;  the  ultimate  conse- 
quences, 444 :  the  scandal  that 
arose,  445 ;  the  line  of  division, 
448  ;  the  danger  still  present,  450  ; 
the  taint  of  secession  in  the  Scot- 
tish Church,  452;  the  inconsis- 
tency of  the  Free  Church,  453  ; 
the  peril  of  separation  from  civil 
control,  455  ;  the  latent  Jacobin- 
ism of  the  movement,  457  ;  the  po- 
sition of  the  Duke  of  Sutherland, 
458  ;  the  prostitution  of  Christian- 
ity to  Jacobinism,  459;  evils 
likely  to  arise  out  of  the  funds, 
460 ;  Voluntaryism,  461 ;  the  gen- 


eral disruption  of  church  ertab- 
liahments,  462 

Secret  Societies,  viii.  138 ;  their 
sublimity  when  devoted  to  the 
conservation  of  truth,  148 ;  the 
instinct  they  show  for  glorifying 
the  Everlasting,  152 ;  the  Eleusin- 
ian  mysteries,  159  ;  Freemasonry, 
169  ;  the  early  Christian  church, 
or  Essenes,  172. 

Sedan  chairs,  advantages  of,  ii.  484. 

Septuagint,  the,  viii.  274. 

Sermons  as  heard  by  a  boy,  i.  302. 

Servants,  on  giving  characters  to  in 
efficient,  ix  194  ;  on  tlie  criminal 
prosecution  of  fraudulent,  197. 

Servitors  and  sizars  at  the  universi- 
ties, 549. 

Severus,  Alexander,  vii.  207  ;  his  war 
with  Artaxerxes,  208 ;  the  igno- 
rance wiih  regard  to,  328. 

Severus,  Septimius,  vii.  201. 

Seward,  Miss,  on  Johnson  and  Parr, 
V.  201. 

Seymour,  Sir  Edward,  the  proudest 
speaker  of  England,  called  upon 
to  speak  seasonably,  iv.  444. 

Shaftesbury,  Lord,  on  Shakspearo, 
vi.  18;  his  characteristics,  573;  a 
parallel  drawn  between  Lessing 
and, ix.  371. 

Shakspeare,  vi.  9  ;  as  the  originator 
of  phrases,  ii.  81 ;  the  Latinity  of, 
577  ;  his  inventive  faculty,  iii.  51 ; 
his  introvolution  of  life,  iv.  3-5 ; 
postulates  human  life,  9  ;  a  painter 
of  present  scenes,  11 ;  appreciated 
by  Charles  I.,  312;  in  his  pictures 
of  cloud-scenery,  525;  his  treat- 
ment of  the  knocking  at  the  gate 
in  Macbeth,  533  ;  his  works  like 
the  puenomena  of  nature,  539  ;  as 
a  rhetorician,  560  ;  esteemed  ludi- 
crous by  blockheads,  v.  308 ;  under 
Pope's  editorship,  473  ;  his  essen- 
tial correctness  illustrated  by  com- 
parison with  Pope,  489  ;  the  purity 
of  his  grammar,  620  ;  the  date  of 
his  birth,  vi.  9 ;  scantiness  of  ma- 
terials respecting  him,  11 ;  ex- 
plained by  Steevens,  13  ;  whose  au- 
thorities are  examined,  14  ;  Addi- 
son's neglect  of,  17  ;  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury on,  18  ;  not  neglected  after 
his  death,  20 ;  studied  by  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  21 ;  and  by  Mil- 
ton, 22  ;  the  argument  based  on 
the  infrequency  of  the  pre.senta- 
tion  of  the  plays.  23  ;  and  on  the 
small  number  of  editions,  24  ;  ve- 
hicles of  public  opinion,  26;  thf 
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great  parliamentary  war  the  occa- 
sion of  neglect  of  Shakspeare,  27  ; 
his  connection  with  the  play-hou.«e 
against  him,  29  ;  the  succession  of 
misfortunes  attending  his  personal 
affairs,  31 ;  his  father's  occupa- 
tion, 32  ;  the  family  ease,  33 ;  his 
mother,  34;  her  propeity,  36; 
family  embarrassments,  39  ;  their 
eliect  upon  yhakspeare,  41 ;  the 
question  of  his  gentility,  43 ;  a 
gentleman  on  his  mother's  side,  44  ; 
his  early  marriage  accounted  for, 

46  ;  the  bond  given  at  his  marriage, 

47  ;  its  date,  48 ;  as  affecting  Su- 
sanna Shakspeare's  birth,  49 ; 
the  disparity  of  years  between 
Shakspeare  and  his  wife,  60  ;  illus- 
trated by  a  scene  from  "  The  Tem- 
pest," 51 ;  the  handsomeness  of 
the  Shakspeare  family,  53;  be- 
guiled by  his  future  wife,  54  ;  has- 
tily married.  55;  dependence  on 
his  wife  conjectured,  56  ;  seeks  in- 
dependence, 57  ;  the  motives  that 
led  him  to  London,  58  ;  not  a  crim- 
inal, hying  from  Sir  Thomas  Lucy, 
69  ;  the  story  of  deer-stealing,  62  ; 
the  contradiction  to  Shakspeare's 
character,  63  ;  of  the  ten  in  a  hun- 
dred story,  63 ;  the  inscription 
over  his  grave,  64 ;  the  story  of 
his  holding  horses,  66  ;  a  partner 
in  a  histrionic  company,  67  ;  his 
children,  68  ;  "  The  Tempest,'-  as 
parallel  to  Shakspeare's  close  of 
labor,  69  ;  his  prosperity,  70  ;  his 
purchases  at  Stratford,  71 ;  the 
marriage  of  his  children,  72  :  the 
verdict  on  his  plays,  73  ;  his  rev- 
elation of  the  female  character, 
74 ;  compared  with  Grecian  types, 
75;  his  conception  of  the  super- 
natural world,  81 ;  his  fertility  of 
fine  thoughts  and  sentiments,  84  ; 
his  impassioned  dialogues  in  their 
naturalness,  85  ;  the  order  of  the 
plays,  86 ;  editions,  87  ;  his  gen- 
erosity, 521 ;  the  orthography  of 
his  name,  571 ;  liis  almost  uninter- 
rupted popularity,  573  ;  his  contri- 
butions to  idiom,  575;  his  concep- 
tion of  Anthony,  vii.  71;  his  pic- 
ture of  the  murdered  Gloucester, 
xi.  538,  659. 

Shakspeare,  John,  vi.  31 ;  his  occu- 
pation, 32  ;  his  circumstances,  33  ; 
his  marriage,  38  ;  his  reverses,  39  ; 
Ais  handsomeness,  63  ;  his  family, 
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Shanghai,   the  outrage  at,  in   1^48, 

xii.  177. 
Sharpe,  River,  v.  611. 
Sheffield,  compared  by  Mr.  Roebuck, 

with  Canton,  xii.  169. 
Shellev,  Percy  Bysshe,  vi.  290  ;  his 
treatment  of  the  I'romethean  ideal, 
iv.   454;    on   Keats'  "  ilyper.cii,"' 
462;  the  difficulty  which  the  critic 
has  in  discussing  him,  vi.  29    ;  l»e-  "^ 
cause  of  the  violence  done  bj  him 
to  men's  deepest  feelings,  291  ;  iila 
portraiture  of  God  in  Queen  Mab, 
292 ;  his  sincerity,  294 ;  a  lunatic 
angel,   295  ;    his    fanaticism,  :  1)6  ; 
his  atheistic  pamphlet,  297  ;  hv)w 
treated  at  Oxford,  L98  ;  his  ex;  ul- 
sion    extorted     by    himself,    I'JJ ; 
doubtful      anecdotes     concern  ng 
him,  300  ;  his  supposed  discourtt .'<  / 
to  Rowland  Hill,  301  :    the  tn..';fc 
romance  of  his  life,  303  ;  his  '"  lic- 
volt  of  Islam,"  304 ;  his  marriag;  to 
Harriet  VV'estbrooke,  306  ;  his  con- 
nection with  the  Duke  of  Noif.  vk 
and  Southey,  307  ;  his  sudden  dis- 
appearance, 309  ;  his  wife's  de^t:i, 
310  ;  his  second  marriage,  311 :  )i;s 
death,  312;  his  monomania  of  ;r:e- 
iigion,  315  ;  his  Cenci,  316  ;  p>u;il- 
leled  in  Shelley's  own  life,  iili  ; 
compared  with    Keats,  330 ;    and 
with  Byron,  605. 
Shepherd,  Mr.,  of  Gatacre,  iii.  1:3; 
his  buffoonery,  29;  his  integrity 
30. 
Sheridan,  his  retort  on  Lord  Belgrave 
ii.  429  ;  a  charlatan  in  eloquence 
iv.  345. 
Shipmanship    and    seamanship    dis 

criminated,  ii.  355. 
Shrewsbury,  and  its  ball-room  bed 

room,  i.  423. 
Sicarii,  the,  viii.  113;  arising  out  ol 
the  sect  of  Galilaeans,   119  ;  gro 
tesquely  described,  xi.  580. 
Siddons,  Mrs.,   iii.    584 ;    visits   Dr. 

Wh '8  villa,  588  ;  meets   Han 

nah  More,  589  ;  discusses  religion, 
590 ;    and    literature,     591 ;     the 
charm  of  her  deportment,  592  ;  her 
dwarfing  of  other  women,  593. 
Silver,  compared  with  gold,  in  orna- 
mental work,  X.  344. 
Simond,  M.,  an  Amer  can  citizen  of 
French  origin,  iii.  498  :  his  meet- 
ing with  Wordsworth,  503. 
Sin,   not  an  idea  in   the   Greek  oj 

Roman  mind,  vii.  565. 
Skeleton,  Mr.  White  s,  ii.  462. 
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Sketch  op  Professor  Wilson,  xii. 
453. 

Slave,  the  apotheosis  of  the,  ii.  142. 

Slavery  in  its  relation  to  the  New 
Te.-^tiiracnt,  viii.  388  ;  as  a  consid- 
eration of  political  economy,  x. 
1(37. 

Slaves,  the  market  value  of,  x.  62; 
their  place  iu  lloman  civilization, 
63 ;  in  the  new  world,  65 ;  the 
emancipation  of,  in  the  West  In- 
dies, 106. 

Sligo,  Marquis  of,  i.  46  ;  iii.  60. 

Smart,  who  let  himself  out  on  a  long 
lease,  v.  355. 

Smith,  Adam,  reserve  of,  in  self-pro- 
tection, iii.  26 ;  an  extravagant 
doctrine  of,  x.  30 ;  his  doctrine 
that  labor  was  the  principal  nega- 
tive exchange  value,  70  ;  the  first 
to  introduce  the  distinction  of 
market  value,  96  ;  his  detinition  of 
value  compared  with  llicardo-s, 
211 ;  confounds  two  laws,  225 ; 
editions  of  his  wealth  of  nations, 
228. 

Smith,  Bobus,  v,  135;  his  unfor- 
tunate parliamentary  experience, 
137. 

Smith,  Elizabeth,  iii.  534  ;  her  lin- 
guistic attainments,  535 ;  her 
scholarship,  53!5 ;  her  governess, 
637 ;  residence  at  Wye,  near  Mrs. 
Bowdler,  538  ;  her  connection  with 
the  Bowdlers,  639 ;  her  father's 
misfortunes,  640  ;  her  visit  to  Miss 
Ponsonby  and  Miss  Butler,  542 ; 
with  her  mother  joins  her  father 
at  his  regimental  quarters,  543 ; 
returns  to  England  to  Ullcswater, 
644 ;  her  adventure  with  her 
ghostly  sister,  645  ;  falls  ill,  649  ; 
her  death,  651 ;  her  character,  561^ 

mith.  Miss,  and  Miss  Watson,  ii. 
410-430. 

gmith,  Sidney,  disliked  by  Coleridge, 
i.  494 ;  his  escape  from  Paris,  ii. 
177  ;  his  reception  at  Bath,  178. 

Society,  fashionable,  passport  re- 
quired to,  iii.  43  ;  difference  be- 
tween that  in  England  and  in 
Germany,  46. 

Bociety  in  England,  v.  614. 

gociety,  literary,  its  character  of  re- 
serve, iii.   24;   and  of  insipidity, 

Socrates,  in  his  relation  to  prose 
composition,  iv.  232  ;  variously  re- 
ported by  his  two  disciples,  234  ; 
in  Plato's  Ideal  Republic,  vii.  440. 

Socratic  method,  the,  iv.  236. 


Solitude,  the  accompaniment  of  deep 
passion,  i.  184;  the  unfailing  lot 
of  man,  189. 

Solon  and  the  IFomei-ic  writings,  iv 
118 ;  his  apology  for  the  laws  ol 
Athens,  vii.  431. 

Soot  of  chinuicys  furnishing  food  to 
bees,  i.  79,  693. 

Sophists,  the,  exposed  by  Plato,  vii. 
436. 

Sophocles,  The  Antigone  op,  as 
represented  on  the  edinburgh 
Stage,  iv.  25. 

Sophocles,  the  supreme  artist  among 
Greek  tragic  poets,  iv.  38  279,  5i5 ; 
his  "  Philoctetes  "  compared  with 
"  Laocoon,"  ix.  378,  379,  394  ;  his 
treatment  of  the  idea  of  bodily 
pain,  396;  his  treatment  of  Her- 
cules, 403. 

SOKTILEGE  ON  BEHALF  OF  THE  GLAS- 
GOW Athen^um,  viii.  589. 

Sortilegy,  viii.  662;  the  Virgilian, 
653  ;  the  Jewish,  555. 

Southey,  Herbert,  iii.  407-409. 

Southey,  Kobert,  on  kilcrops,  i.  206  ; 
his  controversy  with  Ijamb,  iii. 
135 ;  is  connected  with  Words- 
worth in  name,  but  not  in  reality, 
195 ;  is  associated  in  the  Pantisoc- 
racy  scheme,  196 ;  his  lack  of  har- 
mony with  Wordsworth,  197 ;  his 
personal  appearance,  383 ;  com- 
pared with  Wordsworth,  384,  388  ; 
his  character  and  manners,  391 ; 
his  literary  industry  and  method, 
392  :  his  poetry,  393  ;  his  political 
writing,  394  :  his  connection  with 
the  Wynnes,  395  ;  his  Jacobinism, 
396  ;  his  temper,  4U3 ;  compared 
again  with  Wordsworth,  403,  404, 
his  conversational  powers,  406 ; 
his  lack  of  exercise,  406  ;  his  sen- 
sitiveness as  to  his  son  Herbert, 
407  ;  his  library,  411 ;  his  manner 
of  living,  412 :  his  situation  com- 
pared with  Gibbon's,  413 ;  his  re- 
Uitions  with  De  Q.,  416  ;  his  opin- 
ions on  political  economy,  416; 
his  objections  to  Malthusian  doc- 
trines, 421 ;  his  views  as  to  Words- 
worth's theories  of  poetry,  422; 
his  own  style,  423  ;  a  reader  of 
Landor,  iv.  411 ;  made  to  talk  with 
Porsou,  in  one  of  Landor  s  imagin- 
ary conversations,  480  ;  an  inter- 
locutor with  Landor  in  a  conversa- 
tion on  Milton,  465  ;  walks  with 
De  Q.  in  a  retired  valley  and  points 
out  the  quarrelsomeness  of  the 
people.  V.  1.  664 ;  his  love  of  beau- 
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tiful  hooks,  576  ;  his  objection  to 
philosopliical  historj^,  vi.  138  ;  his 
reprcsentatiou  of  "  Joan  of  Arc," 
19d,  197  ;  his  publication  of  "  Joan 
of  Ai-c,"  262;  his  choice  of  subject 
caused  by  the  fas^cination  of  the 
French  Revolution,  263  ;  the  his- 
torical difficulties,  265;  his  con- 
nection with  Shelley,  307. 
South  Sea  Bubble,  Pope's  loss  by  it, 
V.  473. 

Spanish  Nun,  The,  xii.  73. 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
a,  who  failed  to  speak  promptly, 
iv.  444. 

*'  Spectator,  The,"  the  mistaken 
opinion  in  number  I.,  iv.  406. 

Spectre  of  the  Brocken,  the,  i.  247. 

Spelliug,  proposed  revolutions  in,  iv. 
481  ;  mildly  attempted  by  Cowper, 
Mitford,  and  Thirlwall,  482  ;  vio- 
lently by  Ritson,  483;  and  out- 
rageously by  Piukerton,  4S5  ;  Lan- 
dor's  proposed  reforms,  48ii  ;  in 
ancient  names,  488 ;  in  France, 
564 

Sphinx,  the  mystery  of  the,  vii.  574. 

Sphixxs  Riddl::,  The,  vii.  562 ;  the 
long  period  wliich  it  has  waited  for 
its  solution,  563 ;  illustrative  of 
the  Pagan  ilea  of  piacularity,  564  , 
the  terms  of  the  riddle,  569  ;  the 
customary  solution  incomplete, 
572  ;  (Edipus  himself  the  solution, 
573. 

Spider  that  perplexed  De  Q."8  notions 
of  justice  and  mercy,  the,  i.  205. 

Spinoza,  v.  18,  569,  575 ;  was  he 
murdered  ?  xi.  545. 

Spitting,  lectures  on  the  art  of,  xii. 
391. 

Squire,  the  rustic,  of  England  in 
literature  and  in  fact,  ii.  402. 

Stael,  Madame  de,  on  Kant,  ix.  83 ; 
on  Coleridge  as  a  conversationist, 
xii.  416  ;  not  a  trifier,  417. 

Stanhope,  Lady  Hester,  vii.  624  ;  on 
Oriental  rhabdoi\iancy,  viii.  569. 

Steele,  Richard,  of  greater  intellec- 
tual activity  than  Addisou,  v.  302  ; 
illustrated  by  his  more  frequent 
use  of  Shaks]:)eare,  609. 

Steevens,  (Jeorgc,  upon  the  early 
neglect  of  Shakspeare,  vi.  13. 

Sterne,  compared  with  Richter,  vi. 
615. 

Stewart,  Dugald,  not  an  original 
philosopher,  vi.  400  ;  his  criticism 
of  Kant,  ix.  74. 

Btewart,  Rov.  Mr.,  an  Irish  poet,  who 
thinks  well  of  himself,  v.  208. 
37 


Stewart,  Walking,  iii.  97,  595  ;  goes 
to  Bengal,  696  ;  his  truthfulness 
in  narrative,  597  ;  his  confidence  in 
savages,  598 ;  an  eloquent  talker, 
699 ;  his  long  life  and  habits  of 
temperance,  600  ;  a  half-crazy 
atheist,  601 ;  his  treatment  of  deli- 
cate subjects,  619  ;  his  philosophic 
character,  620  ;  his  appearance  at 
Bath,  vi.  373  ;  his  characterization 
of  English  phlegm,"  374  ;  his  wide 
observation,  375  ;  the  eloquence  of 
his  conversation,  376  ;  his  generos- 
ity, 377 ;  his  ubiquity,  378 ;  his 
closing  days,  379 ;  his  views  on 
tyrannicide,  380 ;  his  upright 
bluntuess,  381 ;  his  words  to  Ire- 
land, 382;  his  craziness,  384;  the 
burial  of  his  works,  385 ;  asks  De 
Q.  to  translate  his  works  into 
Latin,  386  ;  his  madness  not  ofifen 
sive,  387  ;  a  sublime  visionary, 
389  ;  the  disadvantages  under 
which  he  labored,  390  ;  referred  to 
by  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  ix.  320  ; 
metaphycising  against  metaphys- 
ics, 442. 

Stock,  Bishop,  in  his  account  of  the 
French  invasion  of  Ireland,  ii. 
289  ;  his  account  criticized,  308. 

Stockings,  the  metaphysical  inquiry 
c*ncerning  Sir  John  Cutler's,  iii. 
144. 

Stoic  philosophy,  the,  in  its  relation 
to  Christianity,  vii.  611. 

Stowell,  Lord,  v.  198,  595. 

Strafford,  Lord,  effect  of  the  death 
of  on  Charles  I.,  ix.  206. 

Strephon  and  Corydon,  v.  306,  463. 

Strucnsee,  Count,  Mackintosh  on,  ix. 
322. 

Strulbruga,  ii.  118  ;  iii.  112 ;  vii.  322 ; 
871. 

Student  of  St.  Bees,  the  young,  who 
died  on  the  mountain-side  with 
.^schylus,  ApoUonius,  and  Caesar 
for  a  pillow,  iii.  459,  712. 

Style,  iv.  172 ;  undervalued  in  Eng- 
land, 176;  not  easily  recognized, 
178  ;  varying  with  various  pur 
poses,  179  ;  its  failure  to  win  prac- 
tical respect  in  England,  to  what 
due,  181  ;  disregarded  even  by 
writers,  182  ;  the  idiom  of  the  lan- 
guage surviving  only  amongst  the 
unprofessional,  183  ;  illustrated 
by  local  names,  184 ;  in  danger 
through  tricks  of  language,  185 : 
secured  most  by  women,  186 ;  es- 
pecially in  their  letters,  187 ;  aa 
related    to    aristocracy,    188  ;    af 
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fectcd  l)y  newspapers,  191  ;  which 
use  a  bookish  and  involved  style, 
189 ;  illustration  of  the  bookish 
style  in  its  popular  use,  VJ'6 ;  re- 
acting effect  of  popular  use  on 
literature,  195  ;  the  change  imper- 
ceptible to  those  most  nearly  af- 
fected, 196;  tumidity,  197:  com- 
pared with  French  style,  198  ; 
which  is  modelled  upon  conversa- 
tion, 199  ;  and  that  not  monologue, 
200 ;  because  of  the  ethics  of  con- 
versation,  201 ;  short  periods  char- 
acteristic of  the  French  style,  202  ; 
the  labor  of  reading  newspapers 
the  result  of  laborious  style,  203  ; 
the  weariness  produced  by  the 
periodic  style,  204  ;  English  and 
German  style  compared,  205  ;  Kant 
an  example  of  the  worst  neglect  of 
Btyle,  206  ;  paralleled  by  acts  of 
Parliament,  207 ;  the  German  style 
an  exaggeration  of  the  English 
faults,  208 ;  the  art  of  skipping, 
209  ;  produced  by  newspaper  read- 
ing, 210  ;  the  two  functions  of 
style,  211 ;  the  effect  of  punctua- 
tion on  style,  212 ;  the  relations  of 
foot-notes  to  style,  213;  deficien- 
cies of  French  writing,  214 ;  the 
practical  value  of  style,  215  ;  early 
historical  facts  requisite  to  an  un- 
derstanding of  its  development, 
218  :  exemplified  in  prose,  233  ;  the 
dialogue  form,  241 :  the  garrulity 
of  Greek  prose,  243  ;  its  style 
marred  by  colloquialism,  244 ;  ex- 
pletives and  oaths,  245  ;  failure  of 
the  Greeks  to  apprehend  style,  246 ; 
the  Romans  nearer  the  mark,  247  ; 
practical  suggestions  for  the  im- 
provement of  style,  248 ;  plan  of 
the  work,  251 ;  not  effectively  cul- 
tivated among  the  Greeks,  278  ;  in 
Greek  tragedy,  279  ;  presupposable 
in  Greece,  280  ;  favorably  affected 
by  the  study  of  subjective  science, 
288,  294  ;  the  incarnation  of 
thought,  293 ;  investigated  as  a 
theory,  295 ;  the  lack  of  publica- 
tion forbidding  theorizing  upon 
style,  300 ;  relation  to  style  of 
rhetoric,  320  ;  in  French  rhetoric, 
363  ;  the  lack  of  in  English  writers, 
365;  the  advantage  possessed  by 
the  Latin  language,  367  ;  stateli- 
nesa  not  a  fault,  368 ;  least  valued 
in  England,  376  ;  one  of  the  fine 
\/  arts,  390  ;  its  two  functions,  391 ; 
the  inr».arnation,  not  the  dress  of 
khougnt.  392. 


Style,  old  and  new,  explA>iied,  r. 
624. 

Subjective  science  charactei  istic  of 
(Jreeco,  iv.  280 ;  likely  to  be  stud- 
ied by  the  solitary,  '2BI ;  the  nat- 
ural resource  of  Greece  and  the 
schoolmen,  288. 

Sublime,  the,  in  Grecian  and  Roman 
lilorature,  vi.  125. 

Sudden  Dkath,  The  Vision  op,  i. 
549. 

Suetonius,  the  earliest  writer  of 
anecdote  biography,  vii.  29 ;  his 
use  of  scandal,  263  ;  the  finish  of 
his  rhetoric,  327 ;  his  enigma  of 
iElius  Lamia,  679 ;  his  picture  of 
Caligula,  602. 

Suii'olk,  L'uly,  her  dinner  hour  ac 
cording  to  Pope,  vii.  618. 

SoiciDE,  ON,  ix.  209  ;  as  a  question  in 
casuistry,  163  ;  Dr.  Donne  on,  164  ; 
not  committed  by  brutes,  166,  213. 

SuLiOTES,  The,  xii.  325  ;  their  expa- 
triation, 295  ;  origin  of  the  name, 
325 ;  expansion  of  the  people,  327  ; 
bravery  of  the  women,  328;  the 
wars  in  which  they  were  involved, 
330 ;  their  wars  with  Ali  Pacha, 
331 ;  subjection  by  Ali  Pacha 
3.34. 

Sulpicianus,  vii.  200, 

Summer,  Indian,  v.  585. 

Superficial  Knowledge,  xii.  434 
promoted  by  encyclopaedias,  434. 

Superstition,  of  sailors,  ii.  349 ;  of 
the  early  Christian  fathers,  viii. 
485;  regarding  holy  places,  486; 
and  the  Sabbath,  487 ;  not  a  vice 
in  the  constitution  of  man,  53::i ;  a 
forerunner  of  religion,  5-34 ;  per- 
meating the  most  Protestant  lands, 
636  ;  omens,  541 ;  sortilegy,  652 
the  ordeal,  559 ;  the  death-watch, 
560;  oruithomancy,  561;  rhab- 
domancy,  569 ;  ghostly  terrors, 
670  ;  nympholeptoi,  572  ;  phantom 
haunting,  672  ;  prophecies,  680 ; 
palladia,  585. 

Superstition,  Modern,  viii.  533. 

Supposed  Scriptural  Expression 
FOR  Eternity,  On  the,  viii.  271. 

SUSPIRIA  DE  Profundis,  i.  145. 

Sussex,  the  Duke  of,  a  correspond- 
ent of  Dr.  Parr's,  v.  205. 

Swedenborg,      translated     by     Mr 
Clowes,  ii.  157  ;  his  title,  iii.  11 
his  revelations,  12;  his  felicitoui 
disclosure  of  unimaginative  facts 
17  ;  his  hatred  of  poverty,  22. 

Swift,  Dean,  his  satirical  objection 
to  the  "  Iliad,'-  iv.  133  ;  his  lette» 
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writing  contrasted  with  Pope's,  v. 
459 ;  on  Pope's  "  Homer,"  467 ;  his 
letters  and  Pope's  published  by 
Curll,  476;  his  last  visit  to  Pope, 
478 ;  criticized  by  Schlosser,  v. 
294 ;  his  prevailing  philosophy, 
298  ;  his  religious  views,  297  ;  his 
style,  298  ;  its  special  merits,  300  ; 
likened  to  Kotzebue  by  Schlosser, 
302 ;  his  proposal  to  dispose  of  su- 
pernumerary infants,  xi.  589. 

Bwiss,  the,  compared  with  West  In- 
diamen,  x.  108 ;  and  with  the 
Irish,  109. 

Byllugism,  the,  ix.  27. 

Sympathy  as  a  cause  of  literary 
groups,  iv.  260. 

Sympson,  Joseph,  author  of  "  The 
Vision  of  Alfred,"  iii.  553. 

SVSTEM  OF  THE  HEAVENS  AS  REVEALED 

BY  Loao  Hosse's  Telescopes,'  ix. 
216. 

Tacitus,  the  unwilling  emperor,  vii. 
236. 

Tae-ping  rebellion,  the,  xii.  235, 
243. 

Tait,  Mr.,  of  Edinburgh,  on  the  con- 
nection between  opium  and  life- 
insurance,  i.  471. 

Talent,  the  value  of  a,  in  antiquity, 
V.  116. 

Talent  and  genius  discriminated,  ii. 
22;i ;  iii.  64. 

Talfourd,  T.  N.,  iii.  622 ;  introduces 
De  Q.  to  the  "  London  Magazine," 
623  ;  his  exaggerated  praise  of 
Lamb's  friends,  vi.  251 ;  his  treat- 
ment of  Ilazlitt's  habit  of  quota- 
tion, 260  ;  his  remarks  on  Lamb's 
character  as  seen  in  his  writings, 
284. 

Talleyrand,  as  a  stealer  of  old  say- 
ings, X.  612. 

Tarn,  a,  v.  1,  564. 

Tartar  Tribe,  Flight  of  a,  xii.  1. 

Tate  Nahum,  the  Shakspearian  critic, 
vi.  14. 

Taxation,  in  its  influence  on  public 
prosperity,  i.  486  ;  iii.  419  ;  Ricardo 
on,  X.  207. 

Taylor,  Jeremy,  his  conjecture  as  to 
birth,  i.  127  ;  but  see  note,  697  ; 
his  life  by  Iteginald  Ileber,  ii.  408  ; 
his  rhetorical  power,  iv.  336  ;  pas- 
sages illustrative,  337-340 ;  the 
conflict  between  his  rhetoric  and 
his  eloquence,  341  :  his  version 
of  Judas  Iscariot's  histor}',  viii. 
240  ;  an  example  in  his  writings  of 
a  logical  see-saw,  ix.  S02. 


Taylor,  Mr.,  one  of  the  editors  of  the 
"London  Magazine,"  iii.  623; 
writes  on  political  economy,  624; 
his  veneration  for  Locke,  626  ;  his 
discovery  of  the  authorship  ol 
Junius,  628 ;  his  neglect  to  meet 
the  most  important  objection  to 
his  theory,  639 ;  is  called  upon  by 
Sir  Philip  Francis,  640  ;  his  book 
reviewed  by  Lord  Brougham,v.  330 ; 
his  failure  to  make  his  argument 
impregnable,  329,  331. 

Tchitchagoff,  a  Russian  admiral,  xii. 
297,  464. 

Te  Deum,  The,  ii.  79. 

Temperance  Movements,  National, 
X.  385  ;  the  effect  of  combination, 
385  ;  the  use  of  machinerj-,  386  ; 
modes  of  diminishing  the  use  of 
liquor,  387;  the  importance  of  diges-" 
tibility  of  food  to  the  reformed  in- 
ebriate, 388  ;  and  of  exercise,  398  ; 
improvement  not  unintermittent, 
403  ;  but  no  step  really  in  vain, 
404 ;  the  necessity  of  comparison 
outside  of  one's  self,  405  ;  effects 
of  intemperance  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  other  physical  ef- 
fects, 406 ;  the  danger  of  intensi- 
fying health  artificially,  409;  con- 
nection of  the  temperance  move- 
ment with  history,  411. 

"  Tempest,  The,"  illustrative  of 
Shakspeare's  marriage,  51 ;  and  of 
the  close  of  his  labors,  69. 

Templars,  Di.vlogues  of  Three,  on 
Political  Economy,  x.  195. 

Temple,  Sir  William,  v.  21 ;  his  de- 
cision on  the  Lettci-s  of  Phalaria 
compared  with  Bentley's,  v.  121  , 
on  Cromwell's  army,  x.  433. 

Theatres,  vastness  of  ancient,  iv.  6, 
44,  544  ;  vehicles  of  publication  in 
antiquity,  302,  307,  311,  313. 

Theodosius,  vii.  628 ;  compelled  to 
become  a  Roman  pontiff,  viii. 
493. 

Theology,  the  study  of,  ii.  433. 

Theophrastus  on  distinctions  in 
value,  X.  83. 

Theory,  Kant  on,  ix.  468 ;  discrimi- 
nated from  hypothesis,  603. 

Theory  of  Gref^  Tragedy,  iv.  i. 

Therapeutse,  viii.  250. 

Three  Memorable  Mdrders,  xi.  588 

Thucydides,  the  earliest  master  of 
philosophic  prose,  iv.  223  ;  com- 
pared with  Herodotus  and  with 
Tacitus,  224. 

Thurlow,  Lord  Chancellor,  ii.  427; 
a  sonnet  by,  iii.  126  ;  vi.  283. 
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Thurtell,  Mr  ,  tho  murderer,  xi.  564. 

Tiberius,  vii.  89,  123  ;  his  crazy  per- 
formances, 128. 

Tickells,  the  two,  vi.  607. 

Tiger-hunting  a  cowardly  pursuit, 
ii.  396. 

Time,  measure  of,  by  its  value,  xii. 
404. 

"  Times,  London_j"  its  relative  im- 
portance, iii.  6(5. 

Timomachus,  an  artist  of  intense 
passion,  ix.  391. 

Titus,  the  empei'or,  unable  to  take  a 
joke,  vii.  581. 

Toad-in-the-hole,  the  misanthropical 
amateur  murderer,  xi.  573;  his 
disappearance  from  society,  574 ; 
his  reappearance  on  occasion  of 
the  Williams-  murder,  575 ;  the 
•dinner  at  which  he  celebrated  him- 
self, 577  ;  his  expulsion,  586. 

Toilette  op  the  Hebrew  Lady,  vii. 
525  ;  the  chemise,  530,  552  ;  dyeing 
of  the  eyelids  and  eyebrow,  531 ; 
earrings,  533,  547  ;  nose-rings,  534  ; 
necklaces,  535  ;  bracelets  and  an- 
kle bells,  537;  the  sandals,  539; 
the  veil,  541 ;  adornment  of  the 
necklaces,  542  ;  Avith  suns  and 
moons,  543  ;  golden  snakes,  544 ; 
and  spice  boxes,  545;  rose-water, 
545  ;  dressing  of  the  hair,  547 ; 
perfumes,  549  ;  the  mirror,  550  ; 
head-dresses,  551  ;  the  girdle,  553  ; 
the  purse,  555  ;  rings,  556 ;  the 
simlah,  or  upper  garment,  556 ; 
dress  of  ceremony,  559:  the  caf- 
tan, 559 ;  the  synden  and  palla, 
560. 

Tonson,  Jacob,  v.  462,  472. 

Toothache,  a  terrific  curse,  i.  602. 

Toots,  Mr.,  otherwise  Ta-oo-tae,  xii. 
188. 

Tory  and  Whig,  iii.  247 ;  the  relation 
of  the  two  parties  to  each  other, 
X.482  ;  the  three  relations  of  Tory- 
ism, 484 ;  the  use  of  the  word 
Tory,  485  ;  the  historic  rise  of  the 
party,  486  ;  the  two  parties  in- 
capable of  existing  before  the  sev- 
enteenth century,  494;  the  origi- 
nal application  of  the  terms,  495  ; 
not  necessarily  opposed  as  right 
ftnd  wrong,  497 ;  the  parties  de- 
■Sned,  498  ;  the  relation  of  the  two 
parties  to  each  other,  499 ;  attitude 
of  Tories  to  French  Revolution, 
501 ;  their  democratic  alliances, 
506  ;  Tory  principles  not  involved 
in  the  revolution,  507  ;  their  treach- 
ery under  Oxford  and  Bolingbroke, 


509  ;  relation  of  Tories  to  Radicals, 
511  ;  Tory  and  Wliig  priucipl«fl 
compared  with  conduct,  oiil ;  falsi- 
fication of  history  respecting  the 
two  parties,  548;  regarding  their 
relation  to  the  crown,  550;  the 
identity  of  the  two  parties  as  re- 
gards principles  and  divergence  in 
practice,  557  ;  the  term  Tory  aa 
applied  in  early  timca,  564;  the 
rise  of  the  party  in  Charles  l.'i 
time,  565. 

Toryism,  Whiggism,  and  Radical- 
ism, A  Tory's  account  op,  x.  477. 

Town,  the,  as  used  by  Addison  aiii 
his  friends,  v.  303. 

Tragedy,  Greek  and  English,  com- 
pared, iv.  2,  11, 15,  42,  43  ;  its  an- 
tiquity, V.  106. 

Transcendental,  Kant's  use  of  the 
word,  iv.  565  ;  philosophy,  ix.  440  ; 
meaning  of  the  term,  444,  602. 

Translations,  the  delicacy  of  offer- 
ing them  to  scholars,  ix.  95. 

Traubenberg,  General,  xii.  43. 

Travel,  uncertainty  of,  at  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  ii.  246 ; 
revolution  in  the  modes  of,  313  ; 
great  improvement  in,  328  ; 
amongst  the  Romans  carried  on 
at  night,  vii.  38,  594  ;  perils  of,  in 
modern  Greece,  xii.  3i3;  in  Eng- 
land and  abroad,  365 ;  confined 
mainly  to  the  English,  368. 

Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  emi- 
nence of,  V.  26,  570. 

Triumphs,  national,  iii.  96;  criteri- 
ons  of  temper,  98. 

True  Relations  of  the  Bible  to 
MERELY  Human  Science,  The,  viii. 
262. 

Trumbull,  Sir  William,  a  friend  of 
Pope,  V.  461. 

Turk,  the  Newfoundland  Dog,  and  bia 
pranks,  i.  199. 

Turkey,  its  rise  and  decline,  xii.  285 ; 
the  sources  of  its  power,  286 ;  its 
situation  before  the  Greek  revolt, 
289. 

Tutor,  the  Roman,  i.  295. 

Tutorage  system  at  Oxford,  the,  ii. 
627. 

Ulpian,  vii.  207. 

Ulysses  and  his  dinner  parties,  ir. 

106. 
Unicorn,  the,  x.  443. 
Understanding,    the,   the     meanes 

faculty  in   the  human  mind,  iv 

533. 
Union  of  Ireland  to  Great  Britain,  U 
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251 ;  the  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages of  the  act,  252. 

Jnitarianism  and  Coleridge,  iii.  171. 

Dnitcd  Irishmen,  the  order  of,  ii. 
2&1. 

Universities,  the  English,  ii.  501 ; 
relation  of  the  universitj'  to  the 
component  colleges,  505 ;  the  li- 
brary ,  508 ;  the  two  great  func- 
tions, 508  ;  the  aristocratic  element 
in,  532  ;  servitors  and  sizars,  549  ; 
"men"  at,  iii.  260;  compared 
with  the  German  in  respect  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  national  faith, 
402 ;  adapted  only  to  those  propos- 
ing to  enter  professional  life,  ix. 
4. 

Usury,  as  a  question  for  casuists,  ix. 
157  ;  its  history,  159. 

Valentinian,  vii.  254,  628.      • 

Valerian,  vii.  224. 

Valois,  the  Due  de,  changes  his  omi- 
nous title,  viii.  544. 

Valtezza,  battle  of,  xii.  317. 

Value,  in  political  economy,  x.  6 ; 
market  value,  7  ;  value  in  the  ge- 
neric sense,  9  ;  in  exchange,  15  ;  the 
agreement  regarding  its  meaning, 
16  ;  the  errors  in  distinguishing  the 
two  modes,  19  :  the  solution  of  the 
problem  of  subdivision,  23 ;  a  ge- 
ometrical illustration,  25 :  the 
question  of  value  that  into  which 
every  problem  finally  resolves  it- 
self, 34 ;  the  relation  of  value  in 
use  to  value  in  exchange,  36  ;  the 
measure  of  value  and  the  ground 
of  value,  38  ;  the  cause  or  ground 
of  value  an  essential  inquiry  of 
political  economy,  40;  the  two 
possible  modes  of  exchange  value 
illustrated,  44 ,  by  the  award  of 
triumphs  in  Rome,  45  ;  by  the  sale 
of  a  rhinoceros  in  England,  48  ;  of 
Turkish  horses,  49 ;  of  Milton's 
♦'  Paradise  Lost,"  51 ;  of^he  "  Val- 
darfer  Boccaccio,"  53 ;  Italian 
master-pieces,  54;  salmon,  55; 
croton  oil,  56  ;  the  case  of  hunters 
against  race  horses,  60  ;  slaves,  62  ; 
-and,  66 ;  Popish  reliques,  67 ; 
what  constitutes  negative  value? 
69 ;  on  labor  as  Adam  Smith's 
foundation  of  exchange  value,  71 ; 
the  quantity  of  labir,  governing 
the  price,  74  ;  on  value  in  use,  76 ; 
misuse  of  the  term,  581 ;  its  rela- 
tion to  value  in  exchange,  77  ;  as 
illustrated  by  water,  78  ;  and  dia- 
monds, 80  ;  the  use  and  the  useful, 


81  :  what  determines  price,  83  :  the 
distinction  between  affirmative 
and  negative  price  perceived  by  the 
Greeks,  85 ;  modes  of  capital  a^ 
affecting  value,  87  ;  fixed  and  cir 
culating  capital,  88 ;  on  market 
value,  91 ;  what  it  is,  94  j  is  it  nat- 
ural value  ?  95 ;  supply  and  d•^ 
mand  as  affecting  price,  98 ;  rent 
a  disturbance  of  value,  115 ;  tl  » 
principle  of  Political  E'Tmom 
from  which  all  are  deduce  1,  210 
the  quantity  of  labor  the  true 
ground  of  value,  225;  Malthus's 
distinction  between  real  and  ii<  ii>- 
inal  value,  244 ;  distinction  be- 
tween value  and  wealth,  258. 

"  Value,  a  critical  dissertation  on," 
referred  to,  x.  6;  upon  Mill  and 
De  Quincey,  38  ;  its  error,  166. 

Van  Dale  on  the  Pagan  oracles,  viii. 
473  ;  the  classical  work  on  the  sub- 
ject, 475. 

Vane,  Sir  Henry,  i.  81. 

Van  Troirs  "  Iceland,"  i.  526,  610  ; 
V.  405. 

Venice,  Wordsworth's  sonnet  on  the 
extinction  of  the  republic  of,  ii. 
251. 

Venus,  as  treated  by  sculptor  and  hy 
poet,  ix.  411. 

Verbal  disputes  not  the  common  i* 
sue  o£  controversies,  x.  32,  214 
587. 

Verres,  vii.  260,  272,  305. 

Verse  antecedent  to  prose,  iv.  219. 

Verus,  Lucius  Aurelius,  adopted  by 
Hadrian,  vii.  143  ;  his  beauty  a  po- 
litical safeguard,  144:  his  popular 
qualities,  145;  his  couriers,  146; 
his  rose-leaf  couch,  147  ;  his  death 
and  memorials,  148. 

Vespasian,  at  the  siege  of  Tarichsp, 
ix.  141 ;  his  decision  as  to  the 
treatment  of  prisoners,  142. 

"  Vicar  of  Wakefiel(^"  the,  taken  as 
DM,tter  of  fact,  xii.  458. 

Villiers,  Pope's  treatment  of,  v.  544 

Vinegar  Hill,  ii.  263,  279. 

Virgil,  comments  on  a  passage  in  the 
"  .^neidj"  i.  202  ;  how  he  came  to 
be  associated  with  magic,  ii.  140  . 
his  delicacy  of  ear,  iv.  151  ;  com- 
pared with  Homer  and  Milton  in 
Dry  den's  epigram,  403 ;  the  sor- 
tilegy  by,  viii.  553 ;  the  worst  book 
for  this  purpose,  640  ;  his  "  Laoo 
con,'-  ix.  378,  394  405. 

Vision  of  Life,  i.  257. 

Vision  of  Soddbn  Death,  Thb,  i 
649. 
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Visions  seen  in  childhood,  1. 185. 

Voltaire,  compured  with  Pope,  v. 
320  ;  denies  Tope's  knowledge  of 
French,  445,  446 ;  his  historical 
sketches,  scenic  history,  vi.  139 ; 
his  hostility  to  religion  compared 
with  that  of  an  English  bishop, 
Tiii.  323. 

Vona  on  the  Homeric  question,  iv. 
65, 138. 

Vulgate,  the,  viii.  281. 

Wages,  X.  100 ;  the  elements  which 
affect,  101 ;  population  and,  102  ; 
the  interdependence  of  the  affect- 
ing elements,  105 ;  most  affected 
by  the  daily  cost  of  necessaries, 
111 ;  the  two  great  cases  in  which 
wages  rise,  219  ;  relations  to  price, 
239. 

Wainwright,  the  murderer,  Ti.  271 ; 
his  coxcombry,  272  ;  the  ground 
of  his  association  with  the  Lambs, 
273 ;  his  scheme  for  enriching 
hfnself  through  murder,  276. 

Wakefield,  Gibbon,  on  colonization, 
X.  104. 

Wales,  De  Q.'s  wanderings  in,  i.  25, 
29,  403 ;  characteristics  of  the 
country,  405 ;  cheapness  of  living 
there,  411 ;  the  scenery  of,  ii.  235  ; 
iii.  59. 

Walker,  Dr.,  Bentley's  right  hand 
man,  v.  53. 

•  Walladmor,"  a  forged  novel ,  iii.  137  ; 
reviewed  by  De  Q.,  141 ;  translated, 
with  a  difference,  143  ;  fitted  with 
Florimel's  girdle,  152. 

"  Wallenstein,"  Wordsworth's  criti- 
cism on,  iii.  617  ;  compared  with 
Shelley's  "  Cenci,"  vi.  316. 

War,  on,  x.  347 ;  a  question  which 
has  travelled  rapidly  of  late,  viii. 
38  ;  the  speculations  as  to  its  dis- 
continuance, 39 ;  under  the  de- 
nunciation of  Christianity,  40 ; 
societies  opposed  to,  41;  the  asso- 
ciations for  abolition  of  war,  x. 
347 ;  a  twofold  necessity  for  war, 
352 ;  the  absence  in  society  of  any 
latent  powers  capable  of  abolishing 
war,  354  ;  war  cannot  be  abolished, 
355  ;  illustrated  by  anecdotes,  359  ; 
war  ought  not  to  be  abolished,  365  : 
its  physical  necessity,  365 ;  religion 
only  capable  of  destroying  war, 
368 :  the  delusion  arising  out  of 
this  view,  369  ;  is  war  to  go  on  for- 
ever? 371;  its  gradual  extinction, 
873  ;  illustrated  by  the  working  of 
th«  law  of  neighborhood,  374  ;  the 


possibility  of  a  central  congress  of 
arbitration,  878;  the  diploiiiacy  of 
Europe  a  cause  of  war,  37l>  ;  the 
power  of  ci\  ilization  to  amend  war, 
380 ;  war  sometimes  a  positive 
good,  383 ;   a  messenger  of   God, 

Warburton,  Bishop,  his  argument  in 
the  Divine  legation,  i.  439 ;  hy- 
pothetically  subjected  to  the  So- 
cratic  test,  iv.  237  ;  with  Ilurd  at- 
tacked by  Parr,  v.  258 ;  his  con- 
nection with  Pope,  402  ;  his  com- 
mentary on  the  "  Essay  on  Man," 
433,  483 ;  his  Divine  I^egation  and 
the  syllogism  on  which  it  is  built, 
viii.  163 ;  his  defence  of  a  Shak- 
spearian  figure,  354;  his  blunder 
in  confounding  a  doctrinal  with  a 
Pagan  religion,  622. 

"  Warrior,  The  Happy,"  and  its  pro- 
totype? iii.  306. 

Wasianski,  on  the  last  days  of  Kant, 
ix.  494. 

Waterloo  in  the  eyes  of  ghosts,  ii.  67. 

Waterloo,  whistling,  iv.  36. 

Waterton,Mr.,  the  naturalist,  i.  537, 
612. 

Watson,  Bishop  of  Llandaff,  iii.  222, 
his  essays  in  chemistry,  222 ;  ac- 
quires the  royal  chair  of  divinity, 
223 ;  becomes  bishop,  223 ;  his  char- 
acter, 224;  his  chances  for  an 
archbishopric,  227 ;  his  society, 
229 ;  encounters  Coleridge  in  de- 
bate, 230,  492 ;  his  connection  with 
Lloyd,  517. 

Watson,  Colonel,  ii.  409. 

Watts,  Dr.,  his  "  Improvement  of 
the  Mind,"  ix.  25  ;  not  based  on 
Locke,  26. 

Wave,  a  tenth,  viii.  495,  627. 

Waverley  Novels,  translated  into  Ger- 
man under  difficulties,  iii.  139. 

Wax-works  differentiated  from  sculp- 
ture, iv.  36. 

"  Wealth  of  Nations,"  various  edi- 
tions of,  i.  228. 

Webster,  Noah,  iv.  483. 

Wedgewood,  Thomas,  befriends  Cole- 
ridge, iii.  189. 

Wellesley,  Lord,  the  power  of  hia 
eye,  v.  589. 

Wellesley,  the  Marquess,  vi.  216; 
origin  of  the  family,  216;  the 
change  of  name  to  Wesley,  219 
a  contemporary  of  Pitt,  221;  as 
Earl  of  Mornington,  222;  ap 
pointed  Governor  General  of  India 
223 ;  the  great  services  which  he 
there  performed,  224;  Viceroy  of 
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Ireland,  225 ;  errors  as  to  his  Irish 
experience,  225  ;  as  a  literary  man, 
226 ;  his  Terses,  227;  his  epitaph 
on  Miss  Brougham,  229. 

Weseloff ,  the  Russian  captive  carried 
off  by  the  Kalmucks,  xii.  19. 

Wesley,  the  name  as  connected  with 
Wellesley,  ii.  154  ;  vi.  216,  219. 

Western,  Squire,  an  incongruity,  ii. 
401. 

VTest  Indies,  the  effect  of  emancipa- 
tion upon,  X.  106,  599. 

Westport,  Lord.  See  Altamont,  Earl 
of. 

Wexford,  the  Irish  Rebellion  in,  ii. 
274. 

Wh ,  Dr.,  and  his  splendid  villa, 

iii.  585  ;  an  acquaintance  of  Dr. 
Johnson.  Miss  Seward,  and  others, 
486  ;  entraps  a  widow  and  is  him- 
self caught,  587  ;  goes  to  France  to 
get  rid  of  his  troubles,  588  ;  enter- 
tains Mrs.  Siddons,  589. 

Whately,  Archbishop,  his  "  Elements 
of  Rhetoric  '■  reviewed,  iv.  314  ;  his 
comments  on  Johnson,  365 :  and  on 
Burke,  366 ;  his  remarlcs  on  Latin 
as  a  vehicle  of  style,  367 ;  upon 
stateliness,  368  ;  upon  the  distinc- 
tions of  prose  and  poetry,  369  ;  his 
treatise  summarily  characterized, 
370. 

Whig  and  Tory,  iii.  247  ;  the  parties 
compared  in  reference  to  Dr.  Parr, 
T.  160;  and  to  Addison's  "  Cato,"' 
813 :  the  origin  of  the  term  ^Vhig, 
X.  496;  Whig  want  of  patriotism 
during  French  Revolution,  508. 
(See  Tory.) 

Whiggism  in  England  at  the  time  of 
the  French  Revolution,  v.  278. 

Whistling  as  a  fine  art,  iii.  472. 

Whiston,  Wicked  Will  v.  28,  573  ;  on 
Josephus,  viii  59,  94;  his  epithet 
explained,  623. 

iThite,  Mr.,  a  surgeon  and  friend  of 
De  Q.,  ii.  454;  his  museum,  459; 
his  mummy,  460;  and  skeleton, 
462. 

White,  Dr.,  in  the  Badcock  contro- 
versy, defended  by  Dr.  Parr,  y. 
264. 

Whitehead,  Paul,  vi.  553. 

Wieland,  likened  to  Swift  by  Schlos- 
ser,  V.  302  ;  his  position  in  German 
literature,  vi.  491. 

VI  ilberforce.  his  dispute  with  Clark- 
son,  ix.  104. 

PTilhelm  Meister,  vi.  436:  exposed 
by  Qoethe  himself,  448  ;  how  it  is 


to  be  judged,  444 ;  the  gallery  of 
female  portraits,  447 ;  Mariana, 
447;  Philina,  451;  Mrs.  Melina, 
452 ;  the  Countess,  454  ;  tht  Baron- 
ess, 457  ;  Theresa,  458  ;  Aurelia, 
466;  Mignon,470. 

Wilkins,  Bishop,  ii.  70,  233. 

Wilkinson,  Thomas,  a  friend  of 
Elizabeth  Smith,  and  of  Words- 
worth, iii.  545,  552. 

Williams,  Eleazar,  the  reputed  Bour- 
bon, ii.  347. 

Williams,  H.  W.,  on  the  domestio 
architecture  of  Italy,  iii.  486. 

Williams's  murders,  xi.  663,  575 ; 
the  first  of  the  murders,  692 ;  the 
appearance  of  John  Williams, 
596  ;  his  method  of  procedure,  598 ; 
his  choice  of  victims,  599  ;  the  sec- 
ond murder,  of  the  Williamsons, 
623;  had  he  any  accomplice? 
663. 

Williamsons,  the,  murdered  by  Wil- 
liams, xi.  623. 

Willich,  Dr.,  a  commentator  on 
Kant,  ix.  69. 

Wilson,  Pkofkssor,  vi.  392 ;  a  resident 
at  Oxford,  in  De  Q.'s  time,  ii.  569  ; 
compared  with  Lamb,  iii.  130 ; 
called  in  as  a  witness  on  the  Words- 
worth family,  263,  278,  294,  295, 
296,  346,  364,  371 ;  De  Q.'s  only  in- 
timate male  friend,  475 ;  his  ac- 
quaintance made  by  De  Q.  at 
Wordsworth's  house,  568 :  his 
Robin  Hood  character,  568 ;  an 
Athenian,  in  fact,  670 :  takes  De  Q. 
to  Edinburgh  along  with  a  lunatic, 
571;  vi.  388;  the  one  Wilson  of 
Scotland,  392  ;  his  enthusiasm  for 
African  travel,  393  ;  birth  and 
early  education,  394 ;  his  Oxford 
life,  396;  his  connection  with 
Blackwood,  396  ;  reproached  for 
not  having  written  a  big  book,  397  ; 
his  relation  to  the  chair  of  morSil 
philosophy,  399  ;  nothing  to  fear 
from  comparison  with  his  predeces- 
sors, 401 ;  his  treatment  of  the 
philosophy  of  human  nature,  406 ; 
investigates  with  De  Q  the  tenth 
wave,  viii.  629  ;  his  rank  as  a  nat- 
uralist, 630  ;  characterizes  Sir  Wil- 
liam Hamilton,  ix.  271 ;  introduces 
him  to  De  Q.,  272  ;  a  naturalist  oi 
original  merit,  xii.  454  ;  description 
of  his  appearance,  461 ;  his  walk- 
ing powers,  462 ;  a  great  leaper 
463 ;  his  face  likened  to  Cicero's 
464;  his  encounter  with  a  baU 
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467  ■  htrtes  vf  his  frolicsome 
3'o.Hk.  •i.W  his  university  educa- 
tion i&) ;  a  gentleman  commoner, 
47o  :  h>  au.>  elates,  474  ;  his  home 
at  LUaray,  4V5  ;  the  house,  479; 
his  boating,  481 ;  his  scheme  for 
penetrating  Africa,  483;  his 
scheme  of  travel  with  De  Q.,  484  ; 
his  enjoyment  of  life,  487;  his 
marriage,  489  ;  his  candidacy  for 
the  chair  of  moral  philosophy  in 
the  University  of  Edinburgh,  490; 
hii}  election,  491. 

Wit -ON,  Professor,  Sketch  of,  xii. 
45b 

Winckelmann  on  ancient  art,  ix.  378. 

VTind,  the,  that  blows  at  death,  1. 
175. 

Wine,  compared  with  opium,  i.  69. 

Witch,  meaning  of  the  word,  viii. 
371 ;  in  Judaia  and  in  New  Eng- 
land, 376. 

Wolf,  Augustus,  on  Homer,  iv.  64 ; 
declines  to  carry  the  discussion  to 
its  legitimate  end,  66. 

Wolstonecraft,  Mrs.,  iii.  52. 

Woman,  chivalry  toward  a  test  of 
maturity,  ii.  369,  377;  in  Shak- 
speare  and  in  Greek  poetry,  vi.  74  ; 
in  Plato's  Republic,  vii.  462. 

Women  in  literature,  iii.  370 ;  as 
preservers  of  good  style,  iv.  186, 
187. 

Woodman's  island,  legend  of  the,  ii. 
352. 

Wood's  essay  on  the  "  Genius  of  Ho- 
mer," iv.  69. 

Woolman,  John,  glorified  by  Cole- 
ridge, i.  497. 

Worcester  College,  Oxford,  De  Q.'s 
residence  at,  ii.  524. 

Wordsworth,  Captain  John,  iii.  305  ; 
the  character  described  in  "  The 
Happy  Warrior,"  306. 

Wordsworth,  Catherine,  her  friend- 
ship with  De  Q.,  iii.  579;  sub- 
ject of  her  father's  "  Characteris- 
tics of  a  Child  Three  Years  Old," 

,    580. 

Wordsworth,  Christopher,  iii.  304; 
Tiii.  380. 

Wordsworth,  Dorothy,  iii.  276  ;  her 
relations  to  her  brother,  277  ;  her 
temperament,  349  ;  her  fortune  and 
position,  361  ;  has  an  offer  of  mar- 
riage from  Hazlitt,  362  ;  her  noble 
character,  363  ;  her  name  indica- 
tire  of  her  nature,  364 ;  as  regarded 
\*y  her  brother,  365 ;  her  limited 
•ducation,    866 ;    compared    with 


MisB  Mitford'g  Cousin  Mary,  SQ" 
her  writing,  368  ;  the  limit-itions 
of  her  nature,  370  ;  travels  with 
her  brother  and  De  Q.,  878;  in- 
terests herself  in  the  calamity  of 
the  Green  family,  425  ;  invites  De 
Q.  to  a  dinner  party,  467. 

Wordsworth,  Mrs.,  iii.  273;  her  do- 
mestic qualities,  274  ;  her  personal 
appearance,  275  ;  her  unfamiliar- 
ity  with  society,  278 ;  her  mar- 
riage with  the  poet,  344  ;  h«r  even 
temper,  349  ;  her  absorption  in  do- 
mestic duties,  350. 

Wordsworth,  William,  as  a  reader  of 
his  own  poetry,  i.  104  ;  his  "  Ex- 
cursion "  criticized,  ISO;  a  figu'e 
borrowed  from  him  and  promptl ' 
returned,  238  ;  his  "  Ruth,"  318 
on  the  French  Revolution,  356; 
attracts  De  Q.  in  his  youth,  361 ; 
his  poetry,  377 ;  his  "  Barbara 
Lewthwaite,"  437;  his  argument 
for  immortality,  4i0  ;  his  knowl- 
edge of  Latin,  505  ;  his  observation 
of  childhood,  ii.  138 ;  his  opinion 
of  Mrs.  Lee,  169  ;  his  comments 
on  the  Welsh  scenery,  235 ;  his 
sonnet  on  the  extinction  of  the 
Venetian  Republic,  251  ;  appre- 
ciated early  by  De  Q.,  567;  the 
current  criticisms  on,  at  that  time, 
568  ;  relations  of,  with  De  Q.  «a 
represented  by  Miss  Martineau,  iii, 
6;  has  a  controversy  with  Lord 
Jeffrey  respecting  Burns,  32;  his 
place  in  society,  47 ;  his  poems 
criticized  by  Mrs.  Grant,  55  ;  ex- 
culpated by  Milton,  56  ;  associated 
with  Coleri-dge,  Lamb,  and  Landor 
in  De  Q.-s  estimation,  66;  alike 
with  Coleridge  reverenced  by  De 
Q.,  74 ;  his  connoisseurship  in 
painting,  77  ;  his  poetic  references 
to  Lamb's  misfortunes,  88;  com- 
pared with  La  Fontaine,  133  ;  pub- 
lishes "  Lyrical  Ballads,"  153  ;  his 
reference  to  Coleridge,  183  ;  visits 
Klopstock  with  Coleridge,  192 ; 
attracts  Coleridge  and  Southey  to 
the  Lakes,  194;  his  regard  for  his 
social  superiors,  267 ;  appears  to 
De  Q.,  272;  his  house,  273;  and 
wife,  273 ;  and  sister,  276  ;  his  per- 
sonal appearance,  280 ;  introduced 
into  a  picture  of  Ilaydon's,  283 
his  face  and  head,  285 ;  his  eyes 
286;  his  likeness  to  Milton,  288- 
his  apparent  age,  289  ;  his  destiny 
of  immortality,  291;  his  lack  o 
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appreciation  of  De  Q.,  294  ;  his  un- 
popularity, 295  ;  his  birth,  299  ; 
the  surroundings  of  his  childhood, 
308  ;  his  school  life.  309 ;  his  char- 
acter as  a  boy,  312  ;  his  attach- 
ment to  nature,  319 ;  his  boyish 
pports,  321 ;  enters  at  Cambridge, 
322 ;  his  foppishness,  323 ;  his 
student  life,  324  ;  his  vacation  in 
the  Alps,  327 ;  his  poetical  re- 
port of  his  journey,  328 ;  returns 
to  Cambridge,  331 ;  his  absorption 
in  the  Revolution,  332;  resides  in 
France,  and  is  taken  to  be  a  spv, 
333;  his  French  friends,  335  ;  re- 
turns to  England,  341  ;  devotes 
himself  to  poetry,  342;  marries 
Miss  Hutchinson,  344 ;  his  pros- 
perity, 350;  his  economy,  351; 
his  austere  tastes,  352  ;  his  depres- 
sion and  the  cure,  353  ;  receives  a 
bequest,  354  ;  a  succession  of  good 
fortune,  355;  his  income  in- 
creased, 356  ;  his  conversational 
style,  377 :  his  mountain  excur- 
sions, 378;  his  relations  with 
Southey,  384 ;  his  book  habits, 
385,  390  ;  his  insignificant  library, 
410 ;  his  ignorance  of  political 
economy,  417 ;  his  disgust  with 
the  Saracen's  Head,  469;  his  keen 
spirit  of  business,  480  ;  the  harsh- 
ness of  his  features,  514  ;  his  judg- 
ment of  (  harles  Lloyd,  514,518; 
his  arrogance,  516  ;  his  rage  against 
larches,  565  ;  had  no  admiring  co- 
terie at  the  Lakes,  576;  little 
known  in  his  own  country,  577  ; 
intercourse  with  him,  607  ;  his  ar- 
rogance, 608 ;  his  impatience  of 
contradiction,  609;  the  occasion  of 
misunderstanding  with  De  Q., 
610;  the  waning  of  friendship, 
612;  the  estrangement  between 
Wordsworth  and  other  friends, 
613 ;  his  pride  and  one-sidedness, 
615 ;  illustrations,  616 ;  his  de- 
•  fective  sympathy,  618 ;  compared 
•with  Euripides,   iv.   21,  542  ;  his 

v/  profound  remark  on  style,  293 ; 
his  own  carefulness  in  writing, 
365  ;  unknown  to  Porson,  431  ;  his 

■^  opinion  of  Keats's  "  Hyperion,-' 
463 ;  his  freedom  from  jealousy, 
4d64;  his  use  of  Pagan  mythology, 
466 ;  his  works  worthy  of  criti- 
cism, 497  ;  his  theory  of  poetic 
diction  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
'lis  fame,  498  ;  his  principles  as 
applied  to  Dryden  and  Pope,  500  ; 


and  to   Spenser,  Shakspeare,   the     ^ 
English  Bible  and  Milton,  501 :  h's 
failure   to   illustrate    his    theory, 
501 ;  Ha/.litf  8  criticism  on  his  sub- 
jects, 502;  his  muse  not  suitei  ^^o    "^ 
festal  joys,  503;  dealing  with  sec- 
ondary passions,  504  ;  his  remote-     ' 
ness    from    young   and    roniaiilic 
readers,    507;    the    "  Excur:  ion  " 
not    the    repository  of    his   fame, 
521 ;    his    profound   revelation    of 
the  truths  of  nature,  522;  illus    ' 
trated  by  the  abstracting  power  rf 
the  twilight,  523;  of  cloud  seen 
ery,  524 ;  and   of   the   iteration  of 
cattle,  527  ;  his  sympathy  witli  tlie 
permanent  in  human  feeling,  his 
great  distinction,   530 ;    his   disa- 
greement with  Coleridge,  576 ;  com- 
pared   with    Euripedes,  577;    liis 
"  Ode  on  Immortality,"  249,  604  ; 
his  essay  on  "  Epitaphs,"  v.  251 ; 
his  opinion  of  Stewart's  conversa- 
tional powers,  376 ;  is  assisted  by 
De  Q.  in  the  publication  of  "  Con- 
vention of  (Mntra,''  377  :  his  th<  o- 
logical  opinions,  viii.  379  ;  his  dis-       - 
crimination  of  fancy  and  imagina-  '^ 
tion,  ix.  78;  and  of  the  literature  ^ 
of  knowledge  and  of  power,  557 ;  ^ 
on  evanescence  as  an  attribute  of 
art,  592  ;  on  "  Epitaphs,"  593  ;  on 
"  War,"   x.   365,  384 ;   introduces 
De  Q.  to  Wilson,  xii.  456;  his  in- 
terest in  Belzoni,  459. 

Wordsworth's  Poetry,  on,  iv.  495. 

Worgman,  Mr.,  and  his  musical  ac- 
complishments, iii.  473. 

Working-men,  jealousy  of,  toward 
superiors,  v.  507 ;  should  they 
take  up  literature,  511 ;  their  lark 
of  opportunity  for  culture,  513; 
incapable  of  appr'.ciating  Pope. 
517  ;  who  should  be  their  model .' 
527. 

Wotton,  William,  a  prodigy  of  learn- 
ing, V.  10  :  draws  Beutley  into  the 
Phalaris  quarrel,  24. 

Wycherley  and  Pope,  v.  454,  457. 

Wynne,  Cliarles,  a  friend  of  Southey, 
iii.  395. 

Xenophon,  as  a  reporter  of  Socrates, 
lv.234. 

Yankee,   meaning  of,  iv.  483,  549, 

573. 
Yeh,  governor  of  Canton,  xii.  239. 
YouNO   M.\N   WHOSE   Education  mas 
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1 ;  hifl  dejection  and  its  cause,  2  ; 
unsuited  by  nge  for  university 
life,  3;  outline  of  the  work,  18; 
notice  of  former  writers  on  the 
same  subject,  23. 
JTouth  in  its  twofold  aspect  c'  life, 
i.  2r>7  ;  the  future  forecast  by  the 


past,  258 ;  its  struggles  witb 
thority,  259. 
Yp.silauti,  Prince,  xii.  807. 

Zebek-Dorchi,  xii.  6. 

Zenobia,  vii.  232. 

Ziph  lauguage,  the,  ii.  282. 
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